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Of the rich treaiare of intellect and liter- 
ature in Sweden, little or nothing is known 
in England. To give a specimen of what 
exists there, even in the department of liv- 
ing story and scenes of society, I have 
selected this work of Frederika Bremer, 
which is one of a series of four: '*The 
Neighbours," "The Housd," "The Presi- 
dent's Daughters," and " Nina." " The 
Neighbours" has not been first chosen on 
the principle of presenting the best first, in 
order to excite expectation, but as belier 
ing it a fair and average example. Some 
of the others possess, unquestionably, a 
stronger mterest in the narrative, and, per- 
haps, more masterly exposition of charac- 
ter. They are, in my opinion, most admi- 
niile in^their lessons of social wisdom ; in 
their life of relation ; in their playful hu- 
mour ; ai^d in all those qualities which can 
make writing acceptable to the fireside cir- 
cle of the good and refined. Frederika Bre- 
mer is, ijj^deed, the Miss Austen of Sweden. 
Her father was an eminent merchant, and 



since the death of her parents she has re- 
sided alternately in Stockholm, and with a 
female friend in the South of Sweden. She 
has consequently seen much of the society 
and scenery of her native land, and no one T 
can sketch these with more graphic truth 
and vivacity. Since the writings of their 
great poet Te^elB^ no productions have 
created such a sensation in Sweden ; and 
abroad they have flown far and wide ; have 
been read with avidity in various parts of 
the Continent, and in Germany alone three 
editions have appeared in rapid succession. 

I take this opportunity to announce, that 
if my own countrymen, and especially 
countr3rwomen, give this work an equal 
welcome, the others are ready for publica- 
tioq, and will be issued as speedily as may 
be required. In any case, I shall be grate- 
ful to the author for the perusal of them, 
for they have certsdnly both highly amused 
me and done my heart good. 

M. H 

Heidelbergt September^ 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 

franzwkji w£bnsb to lUftU » 

Rosenvik, 1st June, 18—. 
Hbrb I am now, my dear Maria, under my 
•wn roof, at my own writing-table, and sitting by 
my own Bear. And who is Bear 7 you ask : who 
shoald it be but my own busband| whom I call 
Bear, because the name suits him so well 1 

Here, then, I am, sitting by the window ; the 
ton is setting; two swans swim in the lake, and 
Miake furrows in its dear mirror ; three cows— 
my cows— stand on the green shore quite sleek 
and reflective, thinking certainly upon nothing. 
How handsome they are ! Now comes the maid 
with her milk-pail ; how rich and good is coun- 
try milk ! But what, in fact, is not ^ood in the 
country 1 Air and rain, food and feeUng, heaven 
and earth, all is fresh and animated. 

Bat now I must conduct you into my dwelling 
—no, I will begin yet farther oC There, on that 
kill, in Smaland, several miles off, whence I first 
looked into the valley where B.osenvik lies, be- 
Jkold a dust-covered carriage, within which sits 
the Bear and his little wife. That little wife looks 
forth wilh cariosity, for before her lies a valley 
beautiful in the light of evening. Green woods 
stretch out below, and surround crystal lakes; 
corn-fields in silken waves encircle gray mount- 
ains, and white buildings gleam out with friend- 
Iv aspects amon? the trees. Here and there, from 
^•k the wood-covered heights, pillars of smoke ascend 
^JCo the clear evening heaven; they mi^t have 
]^ been mistaken for volcanoes, but they were only 
^ peaceful svedjen* Truly it was beautiful, and I 
^-^waa charmed; I bent myself forward, and was 
^ thinking on a certain happy, natural family in 
^ Paradi*»e, one Adam and Lve, when suddenly the 
A^ Bear laid his great paws upon me, and held me 
\J^ so tight,' that I was nearly giving up the ghost, 
^while he kissed me, and besought me to find pleas- 
^ure in what was here. I was the least in the world 
' V angry, but, as 1 knew the heart-impulse of this 
j^ embrace, I made mj^self tolerably contented. 
^ Here, then, in this valley lay my stationary 
"J home, here lived my new family, here lay Rosen- 
^ vik, here should I and my husband live together. 
•^ We descended the hill, and the carriage rolled 
rapidly along the level road, while, as we advan- 
iJ« ced, he told whose property was this and whose 
'^^H^as that, whether near or remote. All was to me 
c^ like a dream, out of which I was suddenly awoke 
by his saying, with a peculiar accent, " Here 
^5 lives Ma chire mire /" and at the same moment 
.^ the carriage drove into a courtyard, and drew up 
^ at the door of a large, handsome stone house. 

" What, must we alight here 1" I asked. 
E " Yes, my love," was his reply. 
2 This was to me by no means an agreeable sur- 
■S prise ; I would much rathor have gone on to my 
. own house ; much rather have made some prep- 
9 aration for this first meeting with my husbancrs 
Si ^^nmother, of whom 1 stood in great awe, from 
2 ^nc anecdotes I had heard of her. and the respect 
C which her stepson had for her. This visit seemed 
"<^ to me quite malapropos ; but my husband had his 
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own ideas, and, as I glanced al^^, a saw tfaac 
it was no time lor opuosition. 

It was Sunday, and, as the carriage drew op^ 
I heard the sound of a violin. 

"Aha!" said Lars Anders, for such is mr 
hosband's Christian name, " so much the better!^ 
he leaped heavily from the carriage, and helped 
me out also. There was no time to think about 
boxes or packages ; he took my hand and led me 
up the steps, along the entrance hall, and drew 
me towards the door, whence proceeded the 
sounds of music and dancing. 

" Only see," thought 1, " how is it possible tor 
me to dance in this costume 1" 

Oh, if I could only have gone in somewhere, 
just to wipe the dust from my face and my bon- 
net, where, at the very least, 1 could just have 
seen myself in a looking-glass ! But impossible I 
Bear led me by the arm, insisting that 1 looked 
most charmingly, and beseeching me to make a 
, looking' glass oi his eyes. 1 was obliged to be so 
very uncourteous as to reply- that they were quite 
too small for that purpose; on which account, 
he declared they were only the brighter, and tnea 
opened the door of the ballroom. 

" Now," exclaimed I, in a kind of lively de- 
spair, " if you take me to a ball, you Bear, I'll 
make you dance witn me." . 

" With a world of pleasure I" cried he ; and in 
the same moment we two stood in the hall, when 
my terror was considerably abated by finding that 
the great room containca merely a numtier of 
cleanly-dressed servants, men and women, who 
leaped about lustily with one another, and who 
were so occupied wilh their dancing as scarcely 
to perceive ui. Lirs Anders led me to the up- 
per end of the roo o, where I saw, sluing upon* 
tiigh seat, a very tall und birong-buili gentlewom- 
an, who was play lug with remarkable fervour 
upon a violin, and beating time to her music with 
great power. Upon her head was a tall and extra- 
ordinary cap, wuich 1 may as well call a helmet, 
because this idea came into my head at tiie firsl 
glance, and, afier all, I can find no belter name 
far it. This was tlie Generalin (wife ol the Gen^ 
eral) Mansfield, stepmother of my husband, M^ 
dure m/ire, of who u 1 had heard so much. 

She turned instandy her large dark brown eyes " 
upon us, ceased playing, laid down her violin, 
and arose wilh a proud bearing, but with, at the 
same time, a happy and open countenance. I 
trembled a little, aade a deep courtesy, and kissed 
her hand; upturn, she kissed my forehead, and, 
for a momlRl, lojked on me so Keenly as com- 
pelled me to cast down my eyes; whereupon she 
kissed me most cjrdi«Uly on mouth and forehead, 
and embraced me as warmly as her stepson. 
And now came his turn; he kissed her hand most 
reverentially, but she presented her cheet ; they 
regarded each other with the most friendly ex- 
pression of counienance, she saying, in a loud, 
manly voice, the moment allerwai3V " You are 
welcome, my dear friends; it is very handsome of 
you to come here to me before you have been to 
your own house ; I ihank you for it. 1 might, it is 
true, have received you l>etter,if I could have made 
preparationa-j b\3il, aA. ;dA tNWiv^,\\!i\&\>CTksv« ^>^^ 
* a welcome \a \.\kR \«^v ^\%V \>Ra\R.^ \3bl>j ^\v«A!i^ 
thai you vr\^^»»ik^vEk w«t >5[a ^s«0MX'^^N2^\D»r 
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My bosband excnaed us, saying that we wisli* 
ed to reach home soon ; that 1 was fatigued with 
the jouney; but that we conld not pass Carls- 
Ion without paying our respects to Ma chire mm. 

" Nay, good, gc^ (" said (he, apparently sat- 
isfied. " we will soon have more talk within ; but 
first 1 must speak a few words with these people 
here. Listen, good friends I" and Ma chere mere 
struck the back of the violin with the bow, till a 
general silence prevailed through the hall. ** My 
children," continued she, in a solemn tone, " I 
have spmethiog to say to you — the hangman I 
wilt thou not be quiet there below—I have to tell 
3rou, that my beloved son, Lars Anders Werner, 
takes home nis wife, this Franziska Buran, whom 
you see standing by his side. Marriages are de- 
termined in heaven, my children, and we will 
DOW pray Heaven to bless its work in the per- 
sons of this couple. This evening we will drink 
together a skal* to their well-being. So now you 
can dance, my children. Olof, come here and 
play thy very best." 

While a murmur of exultation and good wish- 
es ran through the assembly, Ma ckere mere took 
me by the hand and led me, together with my 
husband, into another room, into which she or- 
dered punch and glasses to be brought; then pla- 
cing both her elbows firmly upon the table, and 
supporting her chin on her closed fists, she look- 
ed at me with a saze which was rather dark than 
friendly. Lars Anders, who saw that this review 
was rather en^barrassing to me, began to speak 
of the harvest, and other country affairs; Ma 
chere mite, however, sighed several times so deep- 
ly, that her sighs rather resembled groans ; and 
then, as it were, constraining herseu, answered 
to his observations. 

The punch came, and then, filling the glass, 
she said, with earnestness in tone and counte- 
nance, " Son, and son's wife, your health!" 

After this she became more friendly, and said, 
in a jesting tone, which, by-the-by, suited her 
extremely well "Lars Anders, I suppose we 
must not say, * You have bought the calf in the 
sack.' Your wife does not look amiss, and she 
' has a pair of eyes fit to buy fish with.' She is 
little, very little, one must confess, but * little 
and bold often push the great ones aside.' " 

I laughed, Ma chkre vvkre did the same, and I 
began to talk and act quite at my ease. We 
talked for some time very merrily together, and 
I related several little travelling adventures, 
which appeared to amuse her. In an hour's 
time we rose to take our leave, and Ma dure 
mervsaid, with a most friendly smile, " However 
agreeable it is to me to see you, I will not detain 
you this evening. I can very well understand 
how the ' at home' draws you. Remain at home 
over to-morrow if you will, but Hie day after 
come and eat your dinner with me ; for the rest, 
you very well know that you will at all times be 
welcome. Now fill your glasses, and come and 
drink with the people. Trouble man may keep 
to himself, but pleasure he must enjoy in com- 
pany." 

We followed Ma chre mere, who had gone as 
herald, into the dancing-room ; they were all 
standing, as we entered, with filled glasses, and 
she spoke something after this manner: "One 
must never triumph before one is oyer the brook , 
but if people sail in the ship of matrimony with 
prudence, and in the fear of God, there is a prov- 
erb which says * well begun is half won ;* and 
therefore, my friends, we will drink a deal to the 
* Drtcfta Ma<, to daak a healtk. 



new-manied couple whom yon see before yiiQ,| 
and wish, not only for them, but for those who 
eome after them, that they may forever ha?e 
place in the garden of the Lord \r 

" Skali Skair resounded on all sides. Lan 
Anders and I drank, and then went round and 
shook hands with so many people that my head 
was quite dizzy. 

All this over, we prepared for our departure, 
and then came Ma ckire mire to me on the steps 
with a packet, or, rather, a bundle, in her hand, 
saying, in the most friendly manner, "Take 
these veal cutlets with you, children, for break- 
fast to-morrow morning. 'In a while you will 
fatten and eat your own veal ; but, daughter-in- 
law, don't foiget one thing, let me have my nap- 
kin back again ! Nay, you shall not carry it, 
dear child, you have quite enough to do with 
your bag (pirat) and your cloak. Lars Anders 
must carry the veal cutlets ;" and then, as if he 
were a little boy still, she gave him the bundle, 
and showed him how he must carry it : all which 
he did as she bade him, and still her last words 
were, " Don't forget, now, that I have my napkin 
back !" 

I glanced, full of amazement, at my husband, 
but Be only smiled, and helped me into the car- 
riage. Aner all, I was quite satisfied to have 
made the acquaintance of Ma chere m^e in so 
impromptu a manner; for I felt that, if it had 
been more solemn and premeditated, her bearing 
and her scrutiny would, perhaps, have had more 
effect upoQ me. 

As to the veal cutlets, I could not but rejoice 
over them, for I could not tell in what state 1 
might find the provision-room at Rosen vik. 
Right glad, also, was I to arrive " at home," 
and to see a maid-servant and a ready-prepared 
bed, fer we had travelled that day ten miles 
(Swedish), and I was greatly fatigued. I had 
slept a little on the quarter-of-a-mile v^aj, be- 
tween Carlsfors and Rosenvik, and the twilight 
had come on so rapidly that, as about eleven 
o'clock at night we amved at home, I was un- 
able to see what my Eden resembled. The 
house seem^, however, to me somewhat nuy, 
and small in comparison of the one we had just 
left; but that was of no consequence, Lars An- 
ders was so cordially kind, and Lwas so cor- 
dially sleepy. But, all at onee. I was wide 
awaKe, for, as I entered, it seemed to me like a 
fairy tale. I steppecl 'into a handsome, well- 
lighted room, in tne middle of which stood a 
nicely-arranged tea-table, glittering with silver, 
and china, while beside the tea-table stood the 
very neatest of maid-servants, in that pretty holy- 
day dress which is peculiar to the peasant girls 
of this country. 

I uttered an exclamation of delight, and all 
sleep at once was gone. In a quarter of an hour 
I was quite ready, and sat down as hostess at 
the tea-table, admiring the beautiful table-cloth, 
the teacups, the teapot, the teaspoons, upon 
which were engraved our^ joint mitials, and 
served tea to my husband, who seemed happy 
to his heart's core. 

And thus the morning and the evening were 
the first day. 

The next morning, as I opened my eyes, I 
saw that my Adam was directing his eyes, with 
an expression of great devotion, towards the win- 
dow, where a ray of sunshine streamed in through 
a hole in the blue-striped window-curtains, while, 
at the same time, the mewing of a cat might !be 
I heard. 
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*: My beloved husband !" I began, solemnly^ 
" I thank yoa for thcibeaalifal music which you 
have prepared for my welcome. I conjecmre 
you have a troop of country girls, ail dressed in 
white, to scatter twigs of fir before my feet. I 
will soon be ready to receive them." 

" I have arranged something much better than 
this oldfashioned pageantry," said he, merrily. 
** In association with a great Artist, I have pre- 
pared a panorama, which will show you how4t 
looks in Arabia Deserta. You need only to lifl 
up these curtains^" 

You ^ay imagine, Maria, that I was soon at 
the window—with a sort of sacred awe drew 
aside the curtains. Ah, Maria, there lay before 
me, in the full glory of the morning, a crystal 
lake ; green meadows and groves lay around, and 
in the middle of the lake a small island, upon 
which grew a magnificent oak: over all the sun 
shone brightly, and all was so peaceful, so para^ 
disaical, in its beauty, that I was enchanted, and. 
for the first moment, could not speak; I could 
only fold my hands, while tears filled my eyes. 

" May you be happy here !" whispered Lars 
Anders, and clasped me to his heart 

" 1 am happy, too happy !" said I, deeply 
moved, " and grateful." 

" Do you see the island, that little Svano 1" 
asked he : " I will row you often there on a sum- 
mer's evening; we will take our evening meal 
with us, and eat it there." 

"Why not breakfast 1" inquired I, suddenly 
fired with the idea; "why not to-day, in this 
beautiful mom^g, go and drink our coffee 1 I 
will immediately-^" 

" No, not this morning," interrupted he, laugh- 
ing at my eamesmess; " I must go into the city 
and visit my patients." 

"Ah!" exclaimed I, in a tone of vexation, 
<*what a thing it is that people cannot remain 
in health 1" 

" What, then, should I do 1" asked he, in a sort 
of comic terror. 

" Row me over to Svano," was my reply, 

" I shall be back," said he, " for dinner, about 
three o'clock, and then we cait — that cursed hole 
there above," said he, " I could not have believ- 
ed that the curtains had been so tor—" 

"That hole shall remain as long as I am 
here," exclaimed I, with enthusiasm, interrupt- 
ing him; "never would I forget that through 
that hole I first saw sunshine at Rosenvik I But 
tell," inquired I, " ivhat old fortress is that which 
one sees across the lake there, eo gray in the dis^ 
tance 1 there, where the wood is so black 1" 

" That is Ramm," replied he ; "a great coun- 
try-seat." 

" And who lives there 1" I asked. 

" Nobody at this moment," he replied. "Fif- 
teen years affo it belonged to Ma cMfre mere; but 
she did not nnd herself comfortable tl^re, so she 
removed to Garlsfors, and sold Ramm. The es- 
tate was purchased by peasants, who now culti- 
vate the land, but the fine house and park are 
iallins: to decay. . People say that at present it is 
rented for the summer by a foreigner, who wishes 
to hunt in the country ; and a fine opportunity 
has he to do so in the pazk itself, which is above 
a mile (Swedish) in cirtuit, and in >BcMch, du- 
ring their long- undisturbed rest, game of all 
kinds has wonderfully increased. Sometimes 
we'll so and look about there ; but now, my little 
wife, I must have my breakfast, and then say 
iarewell to thee for a few hours." 

When coffee was ended; and he seated in his 



cabriolet, I began to make observations on my 
own little world; but of house and enviro s I 
will speak later, ^d first say something of the 
master of the house himself, because you, my 
JVlaria, as yet know nothing of him. 

I have your leuer before me, your dear letter, 
which i received a few days after my marriage. 
Thanks, beloved, good Maria, for all its cordial 
wo«ls— for all its good advice, which is well 
preserved where it will never be forgotten ; and • 
now to your questions, which I will endeavour 
to answer fully ; and first of all, for my husband 
— for my own Bear — here, then, you shall have 
his portrait. Of a middle size, but proportion- 
ably, not disagreeably stout and broad ; a hand- 
some, well-curled peruke, made by the Creator's 
own hsmd ; laige countenancei, couleua' tie rose ; 
small, clear gray eyes, with a certain penetrating 
glance, under large, bushy, yellow-gray eye- 
brows ; the nose good, though somewhat thick ; 
the mouth large, with good teeth— but brown, 
alas! from tobacco-smoking; large hands, but 
well made and well kept; large feet, the gait 
like a bear: but this g|Ves no idea of his exterior, 
if you do not take into account an expression 
of open-hearted goodness and cheerfulness, which 
inspires a joyful confidence in the beholder. 
This speaks when the mouth is silent, as is most 
frequently the case; the forehead i& serene, and 
the bearing of the head such as reminds one of 
an astronomer; the voice is a deep bass, which 
is not at all amiss in singing. Here, then, yoa 
have his exterior. His inward self, best Maria, 
I have not yet myself studied. Betrothed to him 
only witiiin two months, wife since fourteen 
days, I have not had great opportunity to become 
acquainted with a man who is generally silent, 
and whom I have not known more than half a 
year. But I trust and hope all for good I ^ 

You ask whether I feel love, actual love, for 
him ; and give, half in jest, half in earnest, ex- 
traordinary signs by whicn I may be able to 
prove this. Whether I am sensible of an insup- 
portable want when he is absent 1 Whether!, 
like Madame L., become pale and embarrassed 
when he enters a company in which I am al- 
ready'? Whether he has any fault, any bad 
habit, which in another would be unpleasant to 
me, but which in him is agreeable 1 No, Maria, 
of all this I experience nothing; but understand, 
dear Maria, I can very well endure him ; I must 
have found him excellent, otherwise I should 
not have married him; but love — him! 

In the first place, he is much older than I am : 
he is nearly nftv, and I want yet three years of 
thirty ; farther, he has been so long an old bach- 
elor, has his good and his bad habits, and these 
last I do not find at all agreeable ; but they shall 
not destroy our domestic happiness ; of that I 
am determined. ,Thus, in the nrst place, he has 
a habit of spitting about everywhere, on hand- 
some matting just the same as on bare boards — 
that habit he must leave off. Secondly, he 
smoke£r a great deal ; to this I shall accustom 
myself, because I know how necessary and 
agreeable a pipe is to those who have made it 
for. long the companion of their way through 
life; but we will have a contract between us, 
thus: "I am quite willing to see the lighted 
pipe, yet it shall only seldom be introduced into 
the parlour, and never into our bedroom ; he may 
puff away as much as he likes in his own room, 
and in the hall, where the fumes uas& i.^%:) 
freely." TbittS^Y ,\kfe\v'aft wv ^vcws^vsax^ ^aa^>^w 
1 of making mosx iotti^Afc iacw^^ ^^^ \ft\3^ ^»«^ 
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thoigfats, and ollea dorlag the oonversatraa of 
others; bat here we will have an anderstanding 
between as — sometimes I shall say to him, 
"Bear, don't make such horrible faces!" But 
most irequenily I shall leave him quietly to 
himself, because I know how painful it would 
be, huw almost impossible, for him to counter- 
act such'loDg-accustomed working of the fea- 
tures ; more especially as it often furnishes a 
mode of speech which is very expressive, and 
appears more merry than disagreeable. Fourth- 
ly, he has a kind ot x^arpeuier mania, and would 
very willingly sit of an evening and chisel and 
glue, and make dirty work over table, and chair, 
and floor; to this I will accustom myself with 
my whole heart, and merely every morning 
make ail carefully clean again. It always gives 
me pleasure when a gentleman has some little 
favourite occupation, and alter Bear has been 
occupying himself all day, till he is weary, with 
his medical profession, this is a cheerful diver- 
sion of mind to him. Fifthly, be has a habit of 
using certain coarse words; this I will patient- 
ly, and by little and liule, get him to leave off; 
but that to which I am most fully determined, 
above all things, to accustom him is, to feel him- 
self happy, and to find contentment and pleasure 
in his own house; for Maria, I was poor, was 
obliged to get my bread in the sweat of my own 
brow — for teaching music is no light labour. I 
was not young any longer, had do beauty, nor 
talent beyond that little bit of music; and he, 
from a family of consequence, of a respectable 
station in lile, and universally esteemea on ac- 
count of his character, his knowledge, his quali- 
fications, selected me from among many richer, 
handsomer, and better than I. He attended me 
during my severe fever with the utmost kind- 
ness, and when my mother would have recom- 
CBed his trouble with the remains of our 
rded-up money, he put it aside, and requested 
— my hand. Then he was kind to all who be- 
longed to me, gave presents to my brothers, and 
through him prosperity entered into our formerly 
needy house. Should I not be grateful 1 should 
I not like him 1 should I not endeavour, with all 
my power, with my utmost ability, to make him 
happy 1 Ah, yes ! that will I ; with all his yir- 
tues and his deieets, in jest and in earnest, in 
good and in evil, will I majce him happy ; and 
a voiee within me says that I shall succeed. 
T\tesday mamhigt 3d of June, 

We poor mortals ! What are all our good in- 
tentions, when we have not power over onrselves % 
The day before yesterday, I sat and boasted with 
myself how happy I would make my husband ; 
yesterday — but, m order to punish myself, I will 
tell you all. I must turn back to the even ing before 
yesterday, when I was so satisfied with myself. 

Bear was on a visit to a sick person, and I was 
writing; he came back, and I pat aside my wri- 
ting, and, half in jest, half in earnest, the contract 
respecting the tobacco-smoking was made and 
signed. So far all was right, and so ended that 
day. The next day, that was yesterday, we were 
to dine with Ma chere mere, I had a Httle head- 
ache ; and afler I had arranged my cap and ray 
hair, neither of which satisfied me, it seemed to 
me that I looked old and faded. I fancied my 
husband thougbt the same, a hough he made no 
such remark. This put me out of spirits, for I 
feared I should not please Ma chefe mre^ and I 
knew how much Lars Anders wished that I 
should do so. The weather, too, was disagree- 
able, and I had the greatest desire to stop at home ; 



but when I gave the sli^itest bint of that, lie 
made such terrible grimaces, that I gav« up aL 
attempts of the kind. So we mounted the cab- 
riolet, and, in drizzling rain, drove off, under an 

umbrella. 

Ma dure mire received us friendly, bnt she did 
not seem to be in good-humour herseld There 
were several old ladies and gentlemen to dine, 
all strangers to me; it was a heavy afiair; and 
though Uie dinner was magnificent, spite of all 
my attempts. I could eat nothing. 

In the aliemoon, immediately after coffee^ 
Bear went with the gentlemen down into the bill- 
iard-room, leaving me with Ma dHare mire, the 
old ladies, who kept talking to themselves, and 
a certain Lagman Hok, an old and tried friend 
of Ma ektre mere, who sat near her and took snuff. 
Ma chere mere was silent, played patience, and 
looked grave. I said now and then a word, but 
every moment grew stiller, for my head ached 
sadly ; the rain beat against the window, and, to 
tell the truth, I was out of humour with Lars 
Anders, who, it seemed to me, might have come, 
at least once, during that long ailemoon, to look 
alter his little wife, and not have ffone thus in- 
dulging his old bachelor habits of playing bill- 
iarc^, drinking, and smoking; and in this ill- 
humour the afternoon wore l^. 

Towards evening Ma chere miare requested me 
to play something. I sat down to the piano, 
made a prelude, and began to sing that beautiful 
little thing, " Youth ;" but the heat, my headache, 
and my chagrin together, put me quite out of 
voice. J sung at first tremulously, then false, 
and at last out of time, although I had sung that 

Siece a hundred times before. All was still bs 
eath in the room, and I really could have cried 
only that at my ap^e one cannot be so affected. 1 
struck a few closing notes and left the piano, with 
an apology, and a few words on my headache. 
Notwithstanding all this, Ma ckere mere seemed 
really kind towards me. She seated henself by 
me on the sofa, gave me a g^eat cup of utrouM 
tea, and treated me as people treat a sick child. 
I was now really come to the crying point; for 
all this, together iftrith good Lagman JBlok's nth 
liteness, overcame me. I thought how truly tnis 
was the completion of the deplorable part I had 
been playing the whole day, and that Ma chin 
mere would think to herself, Lars Anders has 
made but a bad choice ; he has brought home a 
wife who is at the same time oki and childish, 
sickly, and full of affectation ! I was downright 
miserable. 

At last Lars Anders came, and th^i it was 
time to leave. The weather had become fine, 
and the tea had done me good ; but the mischiet 
had taken possession of my soul. I was out of 
humour with myself, with my husband, with the 
whole world; and, more than this. Bear sht all 
the time si]|ent, and never seemed to trouble him- 
self about my headache ; for after he had just ask- 
ed how I was, and I had answered '* Better,*' he 
did not speak another word. 

When I came home, I bad something in the 
kitchen to see after; and when I returned to the 
parlour, there had Lars Anders settled himself 
into the sofa, and was blowing the tobacco-smoke 
in long wreaths before him, while he read the 
newspaper. He had not, indeed, chosen a suit- 
able time for the breach of our compact. I made 
a remonstrance, and that truly in a lively tohe, 
but in reality I was angry. I took, as it were, a 
bad pleasure in making him pay for the anmyfr* 
ing oay I had passed. 
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« Pardon!" exclaimed he in a dkeerfnl voice, 
and still cuntinaed to sit with the pioe in his 
muath. I would not allow that, for 1 thought 
ihe aid bachelor might hare indulged himseil' 
ireely enough the whole ailernoon. 

He prayed for permission oplv this once to 
smoke in the parlour; but 1 woukl admit of no 
negotiation, and threatened that, if the pipe was 
noi immediately taken away, I would go and sit 
for the whole evening in the hall. In the begin- 
ning, ha besought me, jokingly, to grant him quiet; 
then he became graver, and prayed earnestly, be- 
^seechiugly; prayed me, at last, "out of regard to 
him." 1 saw that he wanted to try me ; saw that, 
truly firom his heart, be wished 1 would jrield— 
and 1, detestable creature, would not. I remained 
steadfastly, alihoush alwa^ cheerfully, by my 
deteimination, and at last took up my work in 
order to go out. Then Lars Anders laid down 
his pipe ; oh, if he had been only angry and spite- 
ful ; il he ouly would not have laid down his pipe, 
but would have marched out as proud as a nabob, 
hanged the door violently aAer him, and never 
4K>me back again the whole evening, then there 
would have been some " come oflf" for me, some 
«omfort, something paid for and done with j and 
then I could have touched over this fatal history 
so finely and so superficially ! But he did none 
^f all these; he laid the pipe aside, and remained 
sitting stlenily ; and with that I began immediate- 
Iv to endure the gnawing of conscience ; nei- 
ther did he make any ot his grimaces, but re- 
mained looking on his newspaper, with a certain 
f*ave and quiet mien that went to my veiy heart, 
asked him to read aloud; he did so, but there 
was a something in his voice that I was in no 
condition to hear; still, in a sort of stifled bitter- 
Bess against myself, I must yet tyrannize over him. 
I snatched the newspaper awav from him — un- 
derstand, this was in a joke — ancisaid I would read 
it myself; he looked at me, and let me have my 
way. I read, in a tolerably cheerful voice, of a 
debate in the £nglish House of Commons; but 1 
could not hold out long. I burst into tears, flew 
•to him, threw my arms round his neck, and pray- 
ed him to forgive my bad humour and my folly. 
Without answering, he held me close to his 
breast so tenderly, so forgivingly, while a tear 
slowly ran down his cheek. Never did I love 
,<liim so much as in this moment; in this moment 
i felt for him real love ! 

I would have begun an explanation, but he 
^rould not permit it; and now it was mv turn to 
bee of him. if he loved me, to relight hispipe, 
and to smoke directly at my very side. He re- 
fused; but I besought him so long and earnestly, 
hesonght it as a token of continued forgiveness, 
that he at last yielded. I held my face as much 
as possible over the smoke — it was to me the in- 
cense of reconciliation ; once I was nearly cough- 
ing, but I changed this into a sigh, ancisaid, " Ah, 
my own Bear, your wife would not have been so 
angry, if you had not forgotten her for the whole 
ailemoon; she lost all patience while she was 
longing after you." 

" I had not forgotten you, Fanny," said he 
taking the pipe from his mouth, and looking hair 
-reproachfully on me ; " bat I was beside a peas- 
ant's painful deathbed in the next hamlet; this 
prevented me from being with you." 

Ashamed to the very soul, I covered my face 
with my hands — I, I, who had been fostering 
such wicked and false mistrusts against him, and 
now in mv vanity had been revenging myself-— 
I, oDwonny one-'I, who wished to aake nim bo 



happy, what swMt rttnAmmt tad I pnpMvA 
ibr the weary, troobled man ! 

The thought of my folly distrasses me even at 
this moment; and the only thing that can give 
me any comibit is, the feeling that he attd 1 Tovt 
one another better since this ocslmence than be- 
fore. 

Beloved, good Lais Anders I before I will oc- 
casion you another disagreeable moment, you 
may smoke every day in narlour, slesptngroom, 
yes, even in bed itself, it yon will : only I pray 
Gkxi that the desire to do so may not possess you. 

And now I return to your letter, and to a ques- 
tion which it contains, '* Whether I, as a married 
woman, shall write as willingly and as open- 
heartedly as I did before 1" \^s, my Maria, of 
this be certain ; I cannot do otherwise. It is now 
seven years since I first learned your value ; and 
since that moment have you become to me my 
conscience, my belter self. You were the dear mir- 
ror in which I saw myself as I was , and, though 
it is now two years since you removed from 
me far across the sea, still you remain towards 
me ever the same. Oh, remain ever so, Maria! 
otherwise I should fear to lose myself. Under 
your eyes, and with your help, my moral being 
developed itself; under your eyes, and by your 
counsel, will I also form myself into a good wife. 
It is pleasant to me, it makes my life richer, to 
live, as one may say, in your presence and with 
you. even though land and sea separate ns ; espe- 
cially as my Hear does not belong to that class 
of men who are jealous of their wives' friends. 
He is not of the opinion that one must renounce 
one's friends because one has got a husband or a 
wife; he is not one to narrow the breast; he is 
too good, too rational for that. I believe be 
would subscribe to the words of the beloved 
teacher who instructed me in Christianity, *'that 
there is a similarity between the human heart 
and Heaven— the more angels, the more room 
for them." 

Ah, see ! there is my Bear I Read what I have 
written, and subscribe, Bsab. 

Friday, 'M efJune, 

Thank God ! all is right between Ma ekkrt 
mere and me. How uzdike can one day be to 
another! On Tuesday, so out of tune; yester- 
day, so cheerful. 

Yesterday afternoon I proposed to my husband 
to go and visit Ma ehire meres he consented. On 
the way I related how Ibolishly I had behaved, 
and how willingly I would remove any unpleas- 
ant impression which I might have made. He 
laughed, made faces, looked very kind, and so 
we came to the place. 

There was a great commotion and bustle in 
the whole house : everybody was in motion ; Ma 
chtre mtre herself, as wing and wheel in the whole 
movement. She was busy preparing rooms for 
her two own stepsons (Bear is only half step- 
son) and their young wives, who are shortly ex- 
pected, and who will take up their quarters there, 
the one for a few weeks, the other for altogether. 

Ma chtre mere received us in the kindest man- 
ner; Bear she provided with newspapers and 
Virginia tobacco, and me she bespoke to assist 
for the whole ailemoon. I was cheerful and 
willing, and succeeded perfectly in pleasing her. 
Furniture was removed, curtains were rehung, 
and all wttit quickly and well, under her com- 
mands and with my assistance. We despatched 
a world of ^otVl, axA'wet^ f\^x xsv-etrj ^^«t >x\ 
many were ttie bou mote n«\A^^\ TRai^^^^«s^>» 
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pinched mr ean. laughed and nplied menilj, 
and altogether anorded me a deal of pleasure. 

There is something quite original and fresh 
in her disposition, and manners, and mode of 
thouffht, am she has, without doubt, good under- 
standing and gr^t natural wit The mode of 
managing her nousehold appears to me strange ; 
it is by a union of severity and tenderness; tney 
are at one and the same time her slaves and her 
children; and thev, on their part, kppear at once to 
surrender themselves, and ooey her slightest hint. 

One only time she and I were near coming to 
a misunderstanding: it was about the toilet-ta- 
bles of the young wives, which I wished to have 
a little more luxuriously supplied ; but Ma ch*re 
inirt grew angry, excited herself over " the cur- 
sed luxury" of our times, and over the preten- 
sions of young women ; declaring that the toilet- 
tables should stand exactly as she had placed 
them, widi the same covers and the same look- 
ing-glasses, as they were quite &;ood enough. To 
all mis I remained silent, and therefore all was 
soon right again ; yet, after all, I am not sure 
whether the toilet-covers were not changed, as, 
soon after. Ma chire mire betook herself to her 
linen-press. 

To the arrangement <^ the chambers succeed- 
ed several rougher pieces of house business, in 
which I was invited to take part : *' For,'^ said Ma 
ekire nUitt " it will do you good, little friend, to 
see how thines are managed in a well-ordered 
household. It will be necessary for you to learn 
this and the other in domestic economv. ' Roast- 
ed pigeons do not fly down people's throats; and 
one must look if there be anything in the cellar, 
if one expect anything on the table.' " 

I followed Ma ckere mere^ therefore, into the cel- 
lar, where, with a laige piece of red chalk in • 
her hand, she made various, and to me cabalis- 
tical, Sims and strokes upon herring and salmon 
tubs ; all which she explained tome, and then led 
me into every comer of these subterraneous and 
well-superintended vaults. After this we came 
above eround, where I assisted in the examina- 
tion of bread-safes, delivered anathemas over rats 
and mice, and weighed several flour-casks. Last 
of all, I must be weighed myself; and, as I proved 
not to weigh quite five pounds (Swedish), Ma 
there mke laughed at me in the most extraprdi-* 
nary manner, asserting that a woman had been 
burned as a witch, in the time of Charles the 
Eleventh, because she was under five pounds' 
weight. All this I endured in the most philosoph- 
ic manner; but no philosophy whatever would 
prevent my admiration of her housekeeping and 
domestic arrangements. This admiration came 
from my heart: for, in truth, a house like this, 
so completely lumished and arranged, in small 
as well as in great, where everything has its ap- 
pointed place, and stands under its own number, 
IS worthy of observation and admiration ; and no 
' less to he admired is the housewife, who is the 
living memorial of all this, and whd knows her 
affairs as well as any general knows his war- 
craft. 

When all this rummaging about and this thor- 
ough house inspection was brougi^t to an end, 
we sat down on the sofa to rest, and Ma dure 
mh-e addressed me in the following manner : "It 
is only now and then, my dear Franziska, that I 
make such a house-review ; but it keeps every- 
thing in order, and fills the domestics witn respect. 
Set the clock only to the right time, and it will 
go right of itself, and thus one need not go about 
ticktacking like a pendulum. Keep this in mind, I 



my Franziska. Many ladies affKt a great deal; 
and make themselves very important with tbeiz 
bunch of keys, running forever into the kitchen 
and store-room : all unnecessary labour, Franzis- 
ka ; much better is it for a lady to eo vem her 
house with her head than with her neels; the 
husband likes that best ; or if he do not, he is a 
stupid fellow, and the wife ought then, in Heav- 
en's name, to box him on the ears with her bunch 
of keys ! Many ladies will have their servants 
forever on their feet ; that does no good ; servants 
must have their liberty and rest sometimes ; one 
' must not muzzle the ox that treads out the com.'' 
Let your people be answerable for all they do;, 
it is good for them as well as the mistress. Have 
a horn upon them either by the heart or by hon- 
our, ana give them j^grudgingly whatever br 
right is theirs, for ' the labourer is worthy of his 
hire.' But then, three or four times a year, but 
not at anv regular time, come down upon tiiem, 
like the day of judgment; turn everv stone and 
see into ever? comer, storm like a tnunder-tem- 
pest, and strike down here and there at the right 
time ; it will purifv the house for many weeks."* 

This was Ma chire mer^s housekeeping doc- 
trine. She next tumed the conversation on my 
husband, and said, " Yes, you can say justly, my 
dear Franziska, that you are married to a m'kn 
who through the whole day will be husband ; but 
still in his own way he is very wilful, and yoa 
will have to manage him pretty much in the same 
way as I managedmy husband. Come, we shall 
see how you will do ! You are little, but you 
can bestir yourself, and I will tell you how you 
must conduct yourself towards your husl>and. 
You will always find him an honourable man» 
therefore I give you this one especial piece of ad- 
vice—never have recourse to untruth with him> 
be it ever so small, or to help yourself out of ever 
so fi^reat a difficulty ; for untmth leads ever inta 
still greater difliculty, and, besides this, it drives, 
confidence out of the house." 

In reply, I told her what I had sincerely deter* 
mined on these subjects ; and then, contented with 
each other, we went into the usual sitting-room,, 
where we found Bear sitting and gaping over 
his newspaper. 

Mademoiselle Tuttin, who is called Adjutant 
Tuttin by Ma ckere mere^ set the table in order,, 
and I, at the request of Ma cKere mere, sang (thus 
she had auite forgotten my first essay), and, aa 
I myself felt, sang very well. She laugned heart- 
ily at many merry little songs which I sang, and 
I saw Bear's eyes, full of delight, glancing over 
to us from above his newspaper. After tea, we 
made up, with Tuttin, Ma dure mert^s Bostoa 
party, which was one of the most amusing I ever 
was at. Ma dCere mere and Bear were particu- 
larly lively together, and made themselves very 
merry at my expense whenever I was stupid m 
the game, which being very often, produced 
much better efiect than if I nad played like a 
master, and we all laughed till we cried, just like- 
children. 

After supper, as we took leave. Ma chire mire 
slapped me heavily on the shoulder, kissed me, 
ana thanked me for a cheerful day. The weath- 
er was so fine, when we came out on the steps, that 
we determined to walk part of the way, and to 
send the cabriolet before us. Our walk was very 
lively, and. after many mischievous pranks, I 
had the luck to see Bear arrive at the bottom of 
a ditch. I cannot help laughing when I think of 
it; he looked so like a real bear, lying there on 
four ftet (between us two, I am not quite sure^ 
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whether he dSd not allow himself n> be rolled 
over). The good Bear! 

Bat I will not always be talking to you aboat 
Bear and his Bearess. You most have some 
knowledge of the house and family. It will be 
somewhat difficult on this last subject to be quite 
lucid; but endeavour, good Maria, to understand 
what I will endeavour to make clear. 

Genersd Mansfield married, for .his first wife, 
a widow lady named Werner, with two^ons, the 
eldest of whom was my husband; the second, 
Adolf, who has been dead some years. By this 
wife the General had two sons, who yet live, Jean 
Jacques and Peter Mansfield. The mother of 
these two died while they were yet children. A 
year afterward the General married a rich and 
proud Miss Barbara B-^^, our present Ma dure 
m^e. Lars Anders, who was then thirteen years 
old, was but little satisfied to receive a stepmoth- 
er twenty years of age. She, however, conduct- 
ed herself most ejtemplarily, and made an excel- 
lent though stem stepmother for the tour boys, 
from whom she won both reverence and love, 
notwithstanding a certain rigour and economy 
which she practised towards them. There was, 
however, reason for the practice of this latter vir- 
tue ; for the general, who was himself a man of 
lavish expenditure, had brought his afiairs into 
great disorder, and his wife only succeeded in 

S reserving her own property by her deed of set- 
ement. From her own income she provided the 
cost of the four stepson's education, in which 
she spared nothing. 

The boys were made to observe the most punc- 
tilious respect in the paternal house ; they were 
taught a certain precise politeness, and a French 
styJe of manner. Every momiog, at a stated 
hour, they presented themselves before their pa- 
rents, kissed their hands, and said, ** Bon jotur, 
Mon cker pere! Bon jow^ Ma chere mereT and 
every evening, in the same manner, at the ap- 
pointed time, came the hand-kiss and the "Bon 
soifj Mon cher pere I Son soir^ Ma diire mere I" 
(thus arose the appellation, MackereTnere, which 
the sons always apply to her). This kissing of 
the hand still remains, whenever the sons and 
mother meet, although the French greeting is dis- 
continued. For the rest, the stern stepmother 
allowed to her sons a deal of time and freedom 
for games and bodily exercises, and the enjov- 
ment of the fresh air, for she thought to strength- 
en at the same time both body and mind by these 
means, and they had in the whole a happy youth. 

Greneral Mansfield was a handsome man and 
a brave soldier, but at the same time extravagant, 
domineering, and wilful. He inquired but little 
after his children, and lavished awav his proper- 
ty. Ma chere mere^s marriage with him was not 
happy, and, when he died, he left his sons no- 
thing. Since his death, her behaviour to them 
has, without any ostentation, been the most gen- 
erous; for^ without making any difference be- 
tween the sons and stepsons of her husband, she 
bound herself to allow each one of them, as soon 
as they came of age, a certain annual sum, while 
she herself held the stewardship of her large but 
debt-burdened estate. M^ husband, who had 
chosen his own path in life, and who, by his own 
ability and industry, had won for himself an hon- 
ourable position in society, declined this allow- 
ance as soon as he was able, because it was his 
wish to be dependant on no one, and least of all 
on Ma chtare mere^ whose despotic will did not al- 
ways square with his independent feelings. This, 
together with some weighty disclosures which 
B 



various opportunities have farooght about, hai 
occasioned them to be towards each other on an 
independent and very good understanding; while 
the other sons, more or less, are obliged to ac^ 
commodate their wills to hers. Lars Anders and 
she stand, as it were, in fear of each other, but 
have at the same time the highest mutual esteem; 
yet she declares that she will never see him be« 
side her as physician. She sends all medicines 
and all doctors whatever to the hangman: will 
have nothing to do with any of them; and sup- 
ports her opinion by the proverb, that " nobodx 
can be a good physician till he has filled a 
churchyard." 

Since I have undertaken to write the iiistoiy 
of Ma chere mere^ I will also sketch her portrait. 
See, then, a tall lady^of a large but handsome 
growth, whose figure in youth must have pos- 
sessed both symmetry and strength ; very straight 
somewhat stiff, and with the mien and bearing of 
a general. The countenance would be hand* 
some, were not the features so strongly marked , 
and the complexion so g^ay ; the ctun, also, is. 
somewhat too large and projecting. Round the 
mouth, which is furnished with large, white teeth,, 
a very friendly, pleasant smile often plays ; l>ut 
when the sentiment is less friendly, the under lip> 
closes over the upper, and gives a character of 
such stern determination as is not pleasing in a 
woman. But Ma dure' mire is a peculiar person^ 
Her hair is quite ^ray, and streams sometimes^ 
but not in curls, forth from the helmet ; which 
head-dress thrones itself solitarily on the stern^ 
high, often cloudy forehead. No ornament nor 
jewel appears upon her attire; but, instead, the 
greatest cleanliness is attended to, and a some- 
thing strikingly accordant and appropriate. Ma. 
diere mere never is tiglit-laced. (In parenthesis 
let it be remarked, that I should not wonder if 
lacing up tight may not have something to do> 
with our often being less agreeable in company; 
the soul nev^r can move freely when the body is. 
in fetters.) Her dress, generally, is of brown or 
gray silk ; in the morning the yet handsome neck 
is covered by a white handkerchief, which to- 
wards noon is exchanged for a standing coUar. 
The hands are well made, though large, and 
though not always used, as we must confess, ia 
the most pacific work. Ma dure mkre has a 
rough voice, speaks loud and distinctly, makes 
use sometimes of extraordinary words, and has a 
vast many proverbs at her tongue's end. She 
walks with great strides, often in boots, and 
swings her arms about; still, whenever it is her 
will to do so, she can assume a style of the high> 
4st and most perfect breeding. People accuse 
her of being avaricious, of mixing herself in the 
afiairs of others, and with disregard of conse- 
quenoes ; many, indeed, are the histories which 
are related of her ; nevertheless, every one 
throughout the whole country has the highest 
respect for her, and her word is worth as much, 
as a king's ; for the universal opinion respecting 
her is that she is prudent, a person to be relied 
upon, and a steadfast friend. This appears to^ 
me beautiful in her. She reminds me of Q'^z 
von BerlidUngen; and it sometimes appears ta 
me as if deep and tender feelings were hidden 
under this stem exterior, and then I feel as if I 
might love her. 

Hitherto she has been the steward of her own. 
estate, and has managed her affairs admirably;, 
now, however, she wishes that Jean Jacques-' 
should take part with-her. T\a& ^^^csiv^^a^ <^:^<i^ 
agrir.\x\Vaie 93Dico«dL,\A&\a2u^ Taas:c«;\^'«ss^""rf^ 
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now come and settle down it Carlsfora. Lan 
Anden shakes his head over this partaership-- 
Ma dure men and Jean Jacqaes I 

It is imp<H»ibie to speak luUy of Afe ehire mire 
without ineaiiuniDg her maid iillsa. These ttiro 
■have lived together Ibny years, and appear as if 
it were impostsible for tne one to live without the 
•other. EUa is towards her mistress at once a 
slave and a tyrant. She is so avarieious that 
she almost begrudges her mistesss the wear of her 
•own clothes, and grumbles over every clean 
pocket-handkerchief she gives her. But in fidel- 
ity, order, and cleanliness, she has not her equal ; 
and on this account her mistress regards her with 
a certain respect, and yields, in many a little 
strife between them, the mastery to her. When 
there is occasion, Elsa will work for her mis- 
tress night -and day ; Ma ckere mJtre is her fate ; 
Ma chire mere is her sphere of action ; Ma chire 
mire's word her law ; Ma chkre mere's person her 
proper self; without her lady, Elsa is nothing. 
Once she received permission to visit her family, 
and to be away eight days \ but Elsa was back 
with her mistress before two days were over, be- 
■cause, as she said, she could not hold out so long 
£nom her. It is said, that the same evening, on 
account of some negligence or other, she received 
a box on the ear from her mistress ; she bore it in 
silence, and never atler this trial left her again. 
Elsa is dry and stiff, and her form is all angles ; 
people say that she knows more of Afo chire mire 
than any other mortal ; be tl^at as it may, Elsa is 
silent as a mummy, and deserves to be embalmed. 

Tuttin, shadow of a shade, step forth ! Elsa is 
a Rembrandl-like shadow ; Tuttin, one of those 
indeterminate ones which, without character it- 
self, cannot take a determinate form from an- 
other. The beauty of Elsa is her strong fidelity ; 
Tuttin says continually, '' The Greneralin says 
fio and so," *' The Generalin thinks so and so," 
**The Generalin commands so and so;" yet in 
secret she calumniates her, and obeys her with- 
out devotion-. Humble sometimes to self-abase- 
ment, she is ready- at other times to exalt herself 
above the crowd; but then the strong arm of 
Ma chire mkre puts on the restraining rein, and 
compels her at the same time to unfold her pecu- 
liar ability; to step forward, that is, with all her 
excellent talehts oi housewifery. 

Aller one glass of her excellent ale, I am ready 
to exclaim, " Long life to Tnttin !" How Tuttin 
will contrive to live in that world where there 
will be neither baking nor brewing, where no 
more ale will foam, andf no more bread will rise — 
how she will be able to collect together ideas 
there, are questions which I cannot answer. But 
a truce to Tuttin and the "wandering of the soul, I 
will not go rambling such a long way from home. 

I must npw give you a description of my own 
home, of my own little Rosenvik. Rosenvik be- 
Ion|s to the estate of Carlsfors, and lies a good 
half mile from W., where my husband is the 
principal and most beloved physician. He rents 
this little place from Ma chere mire^ because he, 
as well as I, is so fond of the country. It is to 
us.a source of pleasure rather than profit, although 
I have my own speculations about the garden, 
oat of which I think something may be made, 
though as yet it is no more than a wilderness. 
The garden, a birch-grove, and a meadow in 
which three cows and a horse have their living, 
are the whole demesne of Rosenvik* Why it has 
this name of feosenvik or Rose-creek, I cannot 
imagine, as, although, it lies on a creek of the 
fielga Lake^ no rosebushes are to be £9and neat 



it; Dothlli^W a qoaotitf of hyssop aited elder 
This we may preserve, and not tfirow the other 
away; but 1 hope that Rosenvik may yet do hon- 
our to its name; and in the mean time,. that t£e 
beautiful may not supplant the useful, 1 shall 
plant currants, peas, and beans, in plenty. Oa 
the whole, I rejoice to find myselt in a place 
where there is yet something to do, and where 
all is not ready and complete. My dispositioa 
and my temperament require much employment 
and I know how dear that is ibr which one has 
worked. The house is small, but comfortably 
furnished ; we have four rooms and a kitchen 
on the ground-floor. Lars Anders has had them 
all very prettily furnished ; especially the com- 
pany-parlour, with its blue-chin ts covered furni- 
ture and white muslin curtains, is a sweetly 
pretty room. In the second story are two hana- 
some guest- chambers. The kitchen and store- 
room were, I must acknowledge, but indifierent- 
ly supplied, but that is a need, thank God I soon 
remedied. 

In respect to money, my husband has made a 
regulation which, at the same time that it gives 
me pleasure, has occasioned me some little un- 
easiness. He puts all his money into a strong 
box, to which he has had two keys made ; the one j 
he keeps and I the other, with full permission to ' 
take out as much money as I will, and when 1 
will, wi thorn rendering any acco unt to him. This 
proof of his perfect confidence in my prudence 
delights me, and at the same time this, his confi- 
dence in me, is a far stronger bond than any 
avarice on his part could be. I always fear to 
take out too much, and not to eccmomize as I 
ought; constantly avoiding to indulge my heart, 
or even my thoughts, in any little extraordinary 
expenditure, because I myself brought not a pen- 
ny ihto that coffer; all that I find there belongs 
to him, and is the wages of his labour. It seems 
to me as if I should be more free, and that it 
would be better, if he would allow me monthly a 
stated sum. One day I made this proposal to 
him, confessing all my scruples to him with tears 
in my eyes, but he would not hear a word of it. 
" Are we not one 1" said he. " and I have seen al- 
ready that you are a skilful manager." Widi 
respect to the scruples, he assured me that I 
should lose them as we came to know each other 
better, for that then I should find that there would 
be no miTie and thine between us two. I am 
greatly disposed to believe in the good man's 
prophecy, but yet I intend, not only for the peace 
of my own conscience, but for the sake ofgood 
prder, to keep an exact account of all, my expen- 
ditures. 

I am greatly pleased with the little maiden that 
Lars Anders has provided for me, and who is to 
be my own maid. She is a young peasant girl, 
with such a happy, innocent, pretty appearance, 
as does one cood even to see. She is quiet and 
industrious, has understanding and a good heart, 
so that it will be a pleasure to me to instruct her. 
If God give me children, Sissa shall take care of 
them. I will model her into a real Bimne for 
them, so that I may be easy on their account 
when they are not in my own arms. The recol- 
lection of'^my own childhood tells me how impor- 
tant first impressions are ; therefore purity, good* 
ness, and good sense, shall watch over the cra- 
dle of my child, shall even then begin to establish 
themselves in the. soul; and one does not soon 
become indifferent to the friends of one's child- 
hood. I am speaking all this time of modelling 
my maid to her dati^; but believe me, my Ma- 
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fU, that I wtU not foi^t also to model inyselfl 
How is it that the flame is so soon extingaished 
m the altar of lovel Becaas^e the married pair 
•br^t to sopply materials for the fire. One mast 
'untold, and cultivate, and perfect one's self, in 
«ne's progress through life, and then life- will 
become an unfolding of love and happiness. 

My first employment will be to arrange my 
house, so that contentment and peace may dwell 
m it. I will endeavour to be a wise lawgiver 
tn my small, but not mean world; and do you 
know what law I mean first of all to promulgate 
and enforce w^th the most rigorous exactness 1 
A law for the treatment of animals, thus: 

All domestic animals sh^U be kept with the 
utmost care, and treated ^ in a friendly and kind 
manoer. They shall live happily, and shall be 
Killed in that mode which will make death least 
painful to them. 

No animal shall be tortured in the kitchen ; no 
fish shall be cleaned while alive, or be put alive 
into the kettle; no bird shall, while ^ali<lead, lie 
hung up on a nail; a stroke wiUi a knife shall, 
as soon as possible, give them death, and free 
ihem firom their torture. 

These, and several other commands, shall be 
contained in my laws. How unnecessarily cra- 
elty is perpetrated every day, because people 
never think of what they do ! and how uncalled 
for, how unworthy, is cruelty towards animals ! 
Is it not enough that, in the present arrangement 
of thin^, they are sentenced during their lives to 
be subject to us, and after their deaths to serve 
us for food, without our imbitterioff *yet more 
this heavy lott We "are compelled, in many 
cases^ to act hostilely towards them, bat there is 
no reason why we need become cruel enemieis. 
How unspeakably less jfKrould they not suffer, if, 
in all those circumstances in which they resem- 
ble mankind, in the weakness of their age, in the 
sufiTering of tneir sickness, and in death, we acted 
humanely towards them ! 

There were laws in the old world which made 
mildness towards animals the holiest duty of 
man, while the violation of such laws was se- 
Terely punished; and we, Maria, we, who ac- 
knowledge a religion of love, shall we act worse 
towards the animal creation than the heathen 
did 1 Did not H«. who established the kingdom 
4>f love on the earto, say, that not a sparrow fell 
to the ground without the knowledge of our Fa- 
ther which is in heavoil Observe, Maria, he 
said not that the sparrow should not fall, but that 
it should not fall without being seen by the Uni- 
Tersal Father. Yes, all the unnecessary snfi^er- 
ing, which the intemperance, the folly, the cruel- 
ty of man occasion to animals, is also seen; and 
heard, too, is the lamentable cry and the com- 
plaint which the same causes ; and, on the other 
aide the grave, may not its annoyance add yet 
one more pang to hell, and trouble even the 
]>eace of the spirits in heaven 1 

Oh, Maria ! let notus women and house wives 
be deserving of this punishment ; let us, when 
we come before the judgment-seat of the Univer- 
sal Father, be pure from all untbankfulness, and 
'abuse of any creature which he has made; and 
let us deserve, in that better world, to see around 
us an ennobled race of animals, to live with them 
In a loving relationship, e^en as we had already 
begun to do on earth ! 

Here comes my husband ! who announces to 
ene that we must soon go and pay visits to the 
neighbours ; we have many of them, and I am to 
jmderstand that there are people among theisa 



who are looglng after mj acquainta nca v t iy 

good, sensible people, so he assures me. 

Hold yourself, tnerefbre, in readiness to make 
new acquaintance; brothers-in-law and sisters- 
in-law, also, I shall soon have to introduce to 
yo^. I am glad to think of their arrival ; espe- 
cially will it delight me to become acquainted 
with my husband's best^beloved brother, Peter 
Mansfield, who is a very amiable man, and a 
distinguished lantyer. In a month, we also ex- 
pect a guest at Rosenvik ; and with all these, to- 
gether with Lars Anders, I am anliciparing a 
very cheerful and happjr life. 

I could find pleasure in writing a nmiance on 
all thi^; romances commonly end with a mar* 
riage, hut does not the proper romance of human 
life here have its beginning 1 Seen in the whole, 
the life of every man is a romance— a little epi- 
t^le out of the great romance of the '* Book of 
Lite,'* which is written by that great original au- 
thor, « The World." 

Suppose, therefore, Maria, that I should write 
you a little romance. L^t it, my good, affection^ 
ate reader, hold a place in your heart; whether 
it be cheerful or sad, this 1 know, that yoa will 
not cast it from you. 

Farewell! think kindly on your romantic and 
devoted FaAMSissA. 



CHAPTER II. 

Rosenvik, June 9UL 

Yestsbdat morning, which was cool and 
clear, I seated myself in the cabriolet by the side 
of Bear, who, as usual at eight o'clock, drove to 
the city. He left me at Carlsfors, promising to 
call for me on his return, in case he did not for- 
get it— forget it! horrible Bear!— and so pro- 
ceeded he with these word^ as a passport. 

As I advanced Sp the long, beautiful walk 
which leads to the principal front, I saw a tall, 
extraordinary figure standing in the court, ap- 
parelled in a long gray cloak and green helmet, 
and waving something about, which did not seem 
much unlike a witch's staif, and exclaiming, 
"Drive on! do you hearl drive on with the 
heaven-chariot !" 

I glanced involuntarily towards heaven, filled 
with the idea of the fiery chariot of the Prophet 
Elijah; but' the idea quickly vanished, as, the 
moment afterward, I recognised in the figure be- 
fore me the person of Ma cAere wtre, whom, as I 
came near, I found to be scolding her groom, be- 
cause the oats were already exhausted, and ac- 
companying her moral discourse by the powerful 
brandishing of her whip — but only in the air. 

The moment she became aware of my pres- 
ence, her eountenance changed! she seized mj 
hand cordially, and, pressing it, said, in a friend- 
ly voice, " Nay, see ! good-day, my dear Franzis- 
ka; you come just in the right moment. I have 
put on my Januarius to-day," said she, pointing 
to her cloak, "because it seemed to me rather 
cold. My grays will be here immediately with 
the heaven-chariot, and then we will have a drive 
together ;" and at these words four horse-s brought 
into the court an extraordinary vehicle, whose 
roof rested on four tall pillars— this was the heav- 
en-chariot. 

Ma chire mhreorieveSi me to mount, and then 
climbed up afterward and seized the t^Vwa^^^^*^ 
a servaai IooVl V\\^ ?fc^\ \«\vVii^. 'TVt \sssr?K%» Sssv 
I some tVmft w%w tetcax\^rs ^ ^sbl -nrV^'s^ Ma <»»v 
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«arff Blood np and applied the whip to each par- 
pose that they became perfectly otiedient. She 
taoghed to see how pale i was, drove mach slow- 
er, and began to talk cheerfoliy, desiring me to 
tell her tSi about my hoosekeeping atfairs at 
Rosenvik. As soon as I was convinced that 
she was a most excellent driver, I became cairn 
and cheerful also, and gave myself up to the 
pleasure which I involuntarily tieel when I am 
with her. » 

We saw manv labourers, hedgers, and ditch- 
ers, and such hke people, at their work*, she 
spoke with many of tnem, praised some, scolded 
others: and one thing I could not fail to ob- 
serve, now good the understanding seemed to be 
between her and her dependants; how perfectly 
they seemed to know her, and how proverb afler 
proverb mutually passed between them. 

During our drive we nearly overturned Lag- 
man Hok, who came on in a disobUgeante, a£i 
whose coachman was so startled by me appear- 
ance of the heaven-chariot that he tumea fjnom 
right to left, and exactly in the direction which 
we took. 

"The hangman I how you drive, Lagman!" 
exclaimed Ma chore mere in a thundering voice, 
while her powerful arm held back the horses, 
and by a auick turn prevented any misfortune. 

Presently the heaven-chariot and the disobUge- 
mUe stood side by side; and again in good^hu- 
mour, she said laughingly and jestingly to Lag- 
man Hok, who looked out* from his green cur- 
tains in consternation, " Dear Lagman, you have 
00 infected your coachman with your poetical 
lancies that he has confounded the rule of the 
road." 

X«agman Hok and poetical fancies! . That is 
quite impossible, thought 1. 

" When a chariot of heaven approaches," re- 
plied the Lagman, mote poetically than I expect- 
ed, " who can think about the statutes of earthly 
roadsr 

So jested the two together for a while, and 
then the heaven-chariot and the disobligeante went 
on their respective ways. 

Qn our return home. Ma ehJere mkre was in the 
liveliest humour, and we fell into a very anima- 
ted conversation on men, and women, and hon- 
our. Her doctrine for women was, indeed, no 
doctrine for coquettes ; it might be summed up 
thus : " Act so that your husband and all men may 
esteem you ; thus you will enjoy peace in your 
own house, and honour in your life." Esteem 
and reputation she considers as the most valua- 
ble possessions of this world. 

"The rules for the behaviour of young women 
towards men," said she, " may be in general some- 
what too rigid. They remind me of an old song 
which I heard in my childhood, and of which I 
still remember these words : 

' Comes a fine jroun^ man to offer thee his ann, 

So make thy bow qnd answer, 
" No, thank you most kindly, I go well alone !" 
And comes a fine young man to ask thee to dance, 

So make thy bow and answer, 
" No, thank you most kindly, I dance well alone !'* > ^ 

I took Up the words of the old song with her, at 
which she *aughed heartily, but remarked grave- 
Jy. "That song is reallv not so very foolish after 
all, little friend. I will net exactly say as mucn 
ais it; but this I will say, that to dance or walk 
with another man besides your husband may 
have its doubtful side. A young woman — lay 
my words to heart— cannot be too circumspect 
in her conduct. She must take heed of herself, 



my dMur Fnmziska, take heed of herself. Igraat 
you, that ihiSj-^our age, is more moral than that 
of my youth, when ILing Gustave the Third, of 
blessecimemoiy, introduced French manners and 
French fashioiis into our country ; and I belieye 
now that there are much £ewer atheists and Ai- 
modeuset in the world. But, as I said before, you 
must take heed to yourself, Franziska, for the 
tempter may come to you, just as well as to maoy 
another one; not because you are handsome— 
for you are not handsome, and you are very 
short — ^but your April countenance has its^own 
little charm, and then you sing very pretu'ly ; as 
one may say, you have your own little attrac- 
tions. And some day or other, a young cox- 
comb will come and figure away before you ; now 
mind my advice,, keep him at a distance, keep 
him at a distance, by your own proper behaviour. 
But if this should not suffice for him — ^should 
he still make advances, and speak fulsome, se- 
ductive words, then you must look at him with 
a countenance of uhe highest possible astonish- 
ment, and say, ' Sir, vou are under a great mis- 
take; I am not such a one as you ^ appose !* 
Should this not answer the purpose, but he still 
continue to make advances, then g» you directly 
to your husband, and say, * My friend, so and so 
has occurred, and so and so have I acted; now 
you must act just as vou think proper!' Then, 
m^ dear Franziska, depend upon it, the Corydm 
will soon discover that the ' clock has struck,' 
andj no little ashamed, he will go about his own 
busmess; while you will have no shame, but, on 
the contrary, honour fh>m the affair; and, be- 
yond this, will find that ' a' good conscience makes 
a happy conscience,' and that ' a conscience light 
giv'es rest by niffht.' " 

Ma chire meres good counsel seemed to me in- 
describably entertaining; but, unfortunately, as 
she had invited two old and poor maiden ladies, 
who are partly supported by her bounty, to dinner, 
they entered while we were in the midst of our 
discourse, one of them in a dress trimmed with 
two rows of lace. The countenance of Ma chere 
mere darkened the moment she saw this; and 
scarcely had the unlucky maiden made her salu- 
tations and seated herself, when she began a sharp 
tirade against the two lace trimmings. 

" One row," said she, " would have been a su- 
perfluity, but two are unpardonable I" 

The poor lady endured the severe reprimand, 
and then began an excuse, by saying that the up- 
per row was put on merely to hide a join. 

"I must tell you what, my dear friend," ex» 
claimed the Generalin, "when people are not 
above accepting alms, they ought not to be above 
showing a join ! Yes, yes, this I must tell you, 
poverty is no disgrace : *it is not every one who 
IS bqim with a silver spoon in his mouth;* but 
vanity in poverty— that is, the devil in boots r 
Now, now, do not weep on this account ; * re- 
proofs are not millstones.' Take off both rows- 
of lace, and it shall be my care that you possess 
a dress in which no join shall be ah eyesore." 
• The poor old maiden seemed consoled at once, 
and again Ma chere mere was in good- humour. 

The next moment, hearing the cabriolet drive 
up, I rose to take my leave. 

"Yes, so," said Ma chkre mere, cordially, "go 
now, my dear Franziska. I know very well 
that it would not be advisable to invite you and 
your husband just now to stay to dinner. Nay, 
away with you, in Heaven's name, only come 
again soon ; because you see, my child, you can- 
not come too often. See, indeed 1 see, indeed t!* 
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t vail she, t^yly, " I neyer like people standing so 
! long to taire leave. Adieu I adieu C 

I got away as so<ni as I could, and ran off 
laughing ; and now I say to you, adieu, adieu, 
also, and will bid good-day to my husband, only 
wishing I could keep him a tew days with me. 

10^ Jime. 

Here I am again sitting with a pen in my 
. hand, impelled by a desire for writing, yet with 
nothing particular to write about. Everything 
in the house and in the whole household arrange- 
ment is in order. Little patties are baking in 
. the kitchen; the weather is' oppressively hotj 
and every leaf and bird seem as if deprived of 
motion. The hens lie outside in the sand before 
the window; the cock stands solitarily on one 
leg, and looks upon his harem with the counte- 
nance of a sleepy sultan: Bear sits in his room 
writing letters; I hear nim yawn, that infects 
me : oh ! oh ! I must go and have a little quarrel 
with him, on purpose to awaken us both. 

I want at this moment a qaire of writing pa- 
per, on which to drop sugar cakes. He is terri- 
tly miserly of his writing paper, and on that 
Tery account I must have some now. 

Later. 

All is done! A complete quarrel, and how 
completely lively are we after it ! You, Maria, 
must hear all, that yoa may thus see how it goes 
on among married people. ^ 

I went to my husoand, and said, quite meekly, 
" My angel Bear, you must be so very good as 
to give me a quire of your writing ^per to drop 
fiugar cakes upon." 

He. (/» cansiemation.^ A quire of writing 
paper? 

Sue. Yes, my dear friend, of your very best 
writing paper. 

He. Finest writing paper 1 Are you mad 1 

She. Certainly not ; but I believe you are a 
little out of your senses. 

He. You covetous sea-cat, leave off raging 
among my papers ! You shall not have my paper ! 

She. Miserly beast! I shall and will have the 
paper. . 

He. ^< I shall !" Listen a moment. Let's see 
now how you will accoipplish your will. — And 
the rough Bear held both my small hands fast in 
his great paws. 

She. You ugly Bear! you are worse than any 
of those that walk on four legs. Let me loose ! 
let me loose ! else I shall bite yoq.— And, as he 
would not let me loose, I bit him ; yes Maria, I 
bit hjm really on the hand ; at which he only 
laughed scornfully, and said, 

" Yes, yes, my little wife, that is lUways the 
way of those who are froward without the power 
to do. Take the paper ! now take it !" 

She. Ah ! let me loose ! let me loose ! 

He. Ask me prettily. 

She. Dear Bear ! 

He. Acknowledge youi^ fault. 

She. I do. 

He. Pray for forgiveness. 

She. Ah, forgiveness ! 

He. Promise amendment. 

She. Oh, yes, amendment ! 

He. Nay, Pll pardon you. But now, no sour 
faces, dear wife, but thipw your arms round my 
neck and kiss me. 

I gave him a little box on the ear, stole a quire 
of paper, and ran off with loud exultation. Bear 
followed into the kitchen, grow|ing horriblv; 
but then I turned round upon Mili armed with 
iwo delicioui^ little pattiei which I aimed at his 



mouth, and there they vanished. Bear, all at 
once, was quite still, the paper was forgotten, 
and reconciliation concluded. 

There is, Maria, no better way of stopping 
the mouths of these lords of the creation than by 
putting into them something good to eat. 

This afternoon we shall begin our visits to our 
neighbours. I shall dress myself very nicely ; 
shall wear a little straw bonnet with flowers: 
and mark only with what satisfaction Bear will 
present " My wife ! my wife !" It is with a pe- 
culiar and a delightful tone that he says, " My 
wife !" but at this moment " My wife" dare not 
stop any longer talking; she must await her 
husband at the dinner table. 

Evening, 

Again a little strife ! It's dangerous to wake 
the slumbering lion. The scene is over our 
dessert. 

He. My dear friend, which bonnet do you 
think of wearing this afternoon 1 

She. My liftle straw bonnet with flowers. 

He. TVua? Oh no; wear the white crape 
bonnet, it is so pretty. 

She. That 1 My only state-and-festival bon- 
net ! What can make you think of that, my 
angel t to sit in the cabriolet in it, and it perhaps 
rain. 

He. Then it would not get dusty. 

She. How witty you are ! but then the rain 
Would not Improve my bonnet. 

He. My dear Fanny, you would give me great 
pleasure if you wore that bonnet. 

She. Then, dearest Bear, I will wear it, even 
though it rained and were dusty at the same time. 

And thus I now go to put on the white bonnet. 
What Would Madame Folker say, if she saw 
tne driving on a country road in it 1 Our little 
gardener youth serves on this extraordinary oc- 
casion as footman, in a jpray jacket with green 
velvet collar. 

JiViday, Utk. 

"But really,'* exclaimed Bear, as he saw hia 
wife yesterday in her visiting dress, " you look 
so lovely in that bonnet ! Positively Ma chen 
mire must see you in it ; we will just call and 
speak a word at Carlsfbrs before we go farther. 
It is really so pretty !" 

" Do you thmk so 1 Well, just as you like, 
my love, iTit will not make us too late at other 
places." 

" Ah, that niust take its chance : Ma di^ 
mh>e must see my little wife torday." 

See now, therefore, the little wife in the little 
bonnet, sitting in the little cabriolet, sending vm,- 
easy and beseeching glances up towards heaven, 
which seemed glooming over the little bonnet. 
In the mean time we reached Carlsfors without 
a drop of rain, and found Visiters Uiere already 
before us. Mi chkre rriere met ns in the most 
joyful and friendly manner; kiss^ me, exam- 
ined me from head to foot, patted me on the 
cheek, and said I looked like a little rose. 

" You have a little wife, Lars Anders," said 
she ; " but one can say of her ' little and— good.* " 

He looked delighted; for me, I must confess 
that it .vexes me that Ma chere mere thinks me so 
extremelv little — one might fancy that she did 
not consider me a complete human being ; yet I 
am sttch. 

Presently after our arrival, other visiters als« 
made their appearance, and I sat myself down 
to observe the company. My eyes soon riveted 
themselves on a very «tQAL\\\»!^ ^ .^'^VSw^^'^'s^. 
1, wV> W|fi «aVV:|0^aa%^«Ml^i3«8fc ^N(t^s^»\*sai% 
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ezbibUed an extraordioary sprigbUioeas. She 
was u/'tlark complexion, hadJi vely brown eyes, a 
aomewbai lai^ge and ajuiiNne oose', and Mime- 
what projecting chin, bj^ was not handaonie, 
yei there was a pH|aancy about her; and her 
« iresSf which was lasbionable and elegant, ac- 
corded extremely well with her sprighUy little 
fignit. 

My husband and she shook hands in tb« most 
friendly manner, and her quick eyes were imme- 
diately directed to me. He made a movement 
to . introduce us to each other, but just at that 
moment Md d^e mire came up, turned me 
round and led me to the piano, insisting that I 
should play and sing something to the company. 
When 1 had fulfilled this duty, the lively little 
lady came and seated herseli near me, looked 
penetratinely at me, yet in the manner of a 
friendly, old acquaintance, and asked how long 
I had been in this place, and whether I did not 
find the people of this place " horribly behind- 
hand in comparison with those of Stockhdlm." 

When I had answered her, she said, looking 
at me with a steady, searching glance, '*Yoa 
are very like your mother I 1 often used to see 
her; a superior woman; I knew her very well, 
Madame Werner, although I have not seen you 
before." 

I looked at her inquiringly, and the question 
was on my lips, <* With whom have I the hon- 
our," &c. ; but she was beforehand with me, 
and asked whether I had already seen many, of 
my neighbours. I answered, that at that very 
time w ' were on our way to make visits. 

" Indeed !" said she ; " but you will become ac- 
quainted with a variety of curious personages ! 
Some cf a water-porridge, some of a liorse-rad- 
isb kind I it would he a pity if you had not a 
preparatory knowledge. When you come, for 
instance,. to the Von P.s^ the new nobility at 
Hoi ma, you must talk of fashion and the fine 
arts, and be heedful to mention, en passant^ your 
genteel acquaintance — that is, if you wish to 
stand well with the Von P.s. Have you ever- 
had the experience of feeling, after you have 
been for a tew hours with some people, as if you 
were drenched through with water, or had all 
the new wine of life pressed out of you, as one 
may say V* 

" Oh, yes," I replied, laughing. 

" Just observe, then, how you feel when you 
come from the Von P.'s," said she. " But donM 
you talk of art with Miijor Stalm^rk, of Adams- 
ruhe, that is, if you care to stand well. Nature, 
freedom, simplicity, are the watchwords there. 
My good friend, -the major's lad/, will talk of 
nothing but servants and housewifery ; with the 
major, it is all sound reason and vigorous 
strength. I shall be rather anxi )us to know 
whether you really find yourself refreshed there- 
by, for tbeece are tribunals of strength which are 
n )t, after all, strengthening. But take heed that 
the young Adamites do not play you some un- 

Saradisal prank or other; I fancy the old ones 
eep them in the stable.'^ 
•*And, as a' good friend," continued she," I 
counsel you farther not to pass by the old mai- 
den Hellevi Hausgiebel, who has her bird's nest 
Ajt far from the city, or she would t'lke it amiss. 
With her. angular figure and her keen tongue, 
she will remind you, at one and the same time, 
o a woodpecker and of na:erbread ; but per- 
haps you already know herl" 

"No," lippliedf I, "but I have heaid there is 
aoipething about her both laughable and mali- 
ciotts." 



•( Laughable I malicioos I" repeated my a«tt> 
tor, hesitatingly, " hem— God knows if that be 
not sajring rather too much I Malicious I she 
speaks out her opinion of people tolerably fr^e^ 
ly, but she does that openly, and not to the dis- 
paragement of any one. Ridiculous! why, yes, 
that may be true— she has her infirmities, as 
much, and perhaps even more than others. But 
this likeness you will ceitainly find, aAer ail, 
very atriking." 

" I should like to know," said I, amused by her 
observations, which sounded much less mali- 
cious when .spoken than they do on paper, " I 
should like to know what you would say of me 
and my husband, and to what you woQid com- 
pare us." 

" Who," said she, " can look on the good 
Doctor Werner without thinking of plam-pud- 
ding % and you, my sweet lady, axe a hot sweet 
sauce thereto, without which it would not be 
half so savoury. But what I would add farther 
regarding your future acquaintance is, that you 
will never know what is really venerable till yon 
have seen the old Dahls; and you can gain oo 
clear idea of amiability before you have seen 
their niece Serena, the flower of the valley, as 
she is called in a double sense." 

" Serena 1" repeated I; "that is a lemarkable 
name." 

" You will not think so when you have seen 
her," replied she; "it seems as if the Almighty 
himselfnad bapti2ed her. But now I must leave 
you, and gt farther; and if, after this, conversa- 
tion, you should say that I am either mad or ill- 
natured, I shall not mind it. I can tolerate you 
in any case, and I hope to see you soon agam." 

With this «fae pressed my hand most warmly, 
stood op, and took a hasty leave of all. As she 
left the room, I perceiveu that she was slightly 
crooked, and that she took no care to conceal it 

" Who is she? who is she?" I asked, the mo- 
ment she had left the room. 

"What, Franziska!" said Ma ckire mere, 
"don't yon know Miss Hellevi Hausgiebell 
How stupid of me hot to introduce you to each 
other!" * 

. I stood as if a thunderbolt had struck me. 
"Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel !" exclaimed I at last; 
" but Miss Hausgiebel is old !" 

" That is her own history," returned Ma chere 
mere! "she has her own peculiar. oddities, and is 
at as much trouble to make out that "she is old as 
other people that they are young. I, for my part, 
do not go much to her bird's nest, because I un- 
derstand nothing about all the snails, and worms, 
and sponges that she has collected there, but she 
herself is a witty and estimable person that I can 
tolerate very well." 

" But what ever will she think^of me !" thought 
I, embarrassed by my want of circumspection, 
as I went back with Lars Anders to the cabrio- 
.let. My bonnet had made no great figure — and 
what stupidity I had been guilty of! The begin- 
ning of our journey was not brilliant, certainly. 

"Bah!" said i, comforting myself, "Miss 
Hausgiebel is a reasonable person. I have not, 
after oil, been so very stupid, and we can soon 
set all right ag>ain." La Bruyere says truly, *'Le 
sotnese retire jamais du ridicule. Cest nun cwra/o- 
feres Pan y erUre quelgiiefois avec de Pesmit mais 
Pan en sort," And so the cabriolet rolled on mer- 
rily towards Adamsruhe, the abode of Major Stal- 
mark. 

On the borders of the estate we met a young 
girl of perliaps fourteen years old, riding, with* 
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( omsaddlejon an OelaaAkofse; bar bairwiM of 
■ a reddiBh colour, and, together with Iker drete, 
I was in a state oi the greatest diaorden 
j " Goud-day ! Miss Malla V* exclaimed my hus- 
band to the young Amazon : ** are your iather aflMl 
-, mother at hone 1" 

' " Yes," answered she, " and I^m riding Pplte 

E to pasture." 

I '' Now, God forfend! can that be a ydimg lar 
dy 1" exclaimed I, as she rode on, and we drovtt 
ibrward. 
" Yes," replied my husband, lacooieaUy. 
As soon as we arrived at the house, a prodi- 
gious commotion was occasioned. Three young 
men in bunting-dresses were lounging aboutwitb 
at least a score of dogs at their heels, and no 
sooner had we made our apjpearance than the 
whole barking company assailed our innocent 
equipage, and were only silenced by the young 
men, much to the advhnlage of my herobsm. 

This place must be ca;Ued Adantsruhe, thooght 
I to myself. As i went through the entrance- 
ball, something coming between my feet had 
nearly thrown me down ; it was a piece of wood ; 
and looking round, I soon peireei^ed two sly, 
young, grintiing figures in one cofQar, who were 

rreparing to bombard ^ew the peaceable guests, 
threatened, them with the peace of wood, acid 
was conscious of a great inclination to make the 
wild young things nearer acquainM with it. 
But Bear, who was already wvthin 4ihe Tambour^ 
called me, and I followed in great haste, that I 
might escape a something, God kneiws what! 
which came with -a great rustling close to my 
heels. I was. angry, and yet compelled to laugh. 
Bear was quite enraged when he heard what I 
encuunterea, and so we waited tUl we had com- 
posed ourselves; he till he had grumbled him- 
self quiet, and I tiU I had sa^isfiied myself with 
laughing; and then, entering the room, \^hich 
was handsome, we encountered two persons 
whose appearance indicated the possession of a 
certain rank and wealth. These were the major 
and his lady; he an elderly, though still good- 
looking man, of excellent gentlemanly demean- 
our; she, very stout, neither young nor hand- 
some, but with a something open and honest in 
her exterior. 

Lars Anders presented " My wifi?," and " My 
wife" was. received as cordially as Lars Anders 
himself. 

The gentlemen walked up and down the room 
and < gossiped together, and the ladies seated 
themselves side by side oti the sofa, to make near- 
er a<cqaintance. The lady looked at me and I 
at her ^ her countenance seemed to me familiar, 
and suil more her voice; the latter, which had a 
Finnish accent, seemed to make an especial im- 
pression upon me. I could not take my eyes 
from her; then I -saw a little scar upon her neck, 
which aH^ at once brought back a little episode in 
my far-passed life. 1 must take a review of this, 
in order that you may understand what follows. 

In the first place, then, you mus«t accompany 
me to my hero-deeds in the Gymnastic Hall; ac- 
company me to that time when I was yet very* 
yonog, when the blood «lid not, flow so quietly as 
Bow in my veins, although Bear asserts that with- 
out mischief it might flow yet more quietly-^o 
a time in which I became heartily weary of see- 
ia^ always the same sun and ^he same faces be- 
fore xne; when 1 must have adventures, let it 
cost what it would ; when a sedition or a confla- 

f ration were a recreation; when the battle of 
tague and the battle of Fleuiy werem^lavouf- 



ite pieces of music ^ wbsn I w«pt that I was not 
a nian,that I might go to the war; and wh«a 
on^, In a sort of necessity to enjqv an excess, I 
drank at one tim^ five cups of weak tea, and the 
lady.of the house, in a kind of nhrensy of benev- 
olence, wpi^ yet afllict me with the sixth. 

I was theit sixteen years old ; and, fortunately 
for my restless spirit, about this period my right 
shoulder began to grow out. Gymnastics were 
at that tiilne the fashioni as a cure for every de- 
scripti^on of physical ailment, and my parents de- 
termined, therefore, that I must gymnastixe.^ 
Dressed, therefore, in ornamental pantaloons and 
a coat of green eloth, and on my head a net-lace 
cap, trimmed with pink ribapds, I went one day 
4nto a great hall full of ropes, ladders, and poles, 
in which between twenty and thirty girls, dress- 
ed ia a costume similar to my own, were assem- 
bled. U was » singular and wonderful scene* 
For the first dav | remainediq^iet, leamiog mere- 
ly fVom a teacher the bending of the back and 
the motion of the hands and leet; on the second 
day I struck up a warm friendship with some of 
the girls; on the third, emulated them on ropes 
and poles ; and, before the end of the second week, 
entered the second class, and began to invite 
them OB to all kinds of undertakings. 

I was reading at that time the Grecian history, 
and even in the Gymnastic Hall Grecian heroes 
and their deeds floated around me. I sugge»ted 
to my class, therefore, that we should all assume 
masculme and antique names, and that from this 
time we should only be known in this place by 
such names as Agamemnon, Epaminondas, Pe- 
lopidas, &c. For myself I ,cbose the name of 
Orestes, and gave that of Pylades to my best 
friend. There was one tidl, thin girl, with a 
broad, Finnish accent, who, cm account of the 
bold independeUce of my ideas 'aiul behaviour, 
was alwfiys Apposed to me, whom it pleased ta 
make merry over our change of names, and who, 
laughing, called me and ray friend Orre and Pyl- 
le, because we were both small. This annoyed 
me extremely, ;especially as it damped the Gre- 
cian spirit which 1 had infused through the whole 
troop. 

My tall enemy declared that she would l^ ealj- 
ed by no other name than her proper nalie of 
Brfta Kaisa. yet, for all that, I persisted in giv- 
ing, her the name of Darius. 

Although I was very enthusiastic for Grecian 
history, I was no less a partisan for that of Swe- 
den. Charles the Twelfth was my idol, and 
many a time have I entertained my friends with ^ 
the relation of his actions, never failing to kindle * 
up in myself the most burning enthusiasm. One 
day, however, Darius eame over us like a show- 
er of cold water, opposing me with the assertion 
that Czar Peter was a greater man than Charles 
,the Twelfth. I received the challenge with blind 
zeal and quiet rage, and then my enemy, with 
great coolness and a good deal of knowledge, 
brought ibrward a multitude of facts in support 
of her assertion. I endeavoured to tread these 
all underfoot, and still taexalt my hero to heav- 
en; but had, alas! those unfortunate words, Pul- 
tawa and Bender, forever thrown in my way! 

O PuUawa, Pultawa ! Many tears have flow- 
ed over the bloody field, yet none more bitter than 
those which I shed in secret, as I, like Charles 
himself, received there an overthrow I Those 
tears were full of agony, which I now cannot 
comprehend. I really hated my enemy, hated her 
as much as Czar Peter himself as \ssln\<s.Vsl^&\\s2^ 
ted thax \teo]^\& vi^xq^ V^^^^bSt'^DA^X^eKSQA 
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One spark 011I7 was needed to make the flame 
%mik forth, and that spark came. There was a 
Tonng, pretty, lame girl, whose mascQllne dress 
failed to make her less basfafal and feminine than 
. at first; mv chtralric spirit was excited on her 
behalf, and I declared myself her knight. One 
•day, as I was just aboot to declaim a Terse of 
Racine's, the detestable Darius suddenly started 
up beside me, and safd, ieeringly, " I am thy ri- 
Tail" I threw an annihilating glance on my 
riTal, and said, scomfnlly, "Keep to your nee- 
<ile, BritaKaisa!" 

This proToked her; she reddened, and my par- 
ty broke out into a roar of laughter. The next 
moment, as I sat upon the upper steps of a lad- 
der, looking down on the swarming crowd be- 
low, I felt myself suddenly seized by the foot by 
a strong band. It was my tall enemy, who, 
stretching forth her arm, held me fast, while she 
exclaimed, in scorn, '* Halloo, above there f help 
yourself now like an Orestes, or remain sitting 
grinning there like an Orre !"♦ 

What Orestes really would have done in my 
;Situation, I know not; but my anger, my cries, 
, and my grimaces, probably, were much more 
like those of a bird caught in a springe than of a 
captive hero, for an indescribable laughter rang 
all round, and excited me to perfect phrensv. I 
called with a loud voice upon Pylaaes, bidding 
him to flv to my rescue; but Fylades looked 
Tery much like a poltroon, and addressed only 
a few remonstrances to my enemy, which were 
■without effect. 

"I call you out I I demand satisfaction!" 
screamed I to Darius below, who only laughed, 
and said, '* Bravo, Orre I bravo ! So Czar Peter 
heki the great Charles the Twelfth fast at Ben- 
der, exactly thus !" 

i was just about to do some desperate deed, 
when one of the teachers entered, freed me, and 
put an end to this scene. I was, however, full 
of fuming bitterness, and, going up to Pylades, 
said, " You have behaved like a poor sinner, Fy- 
lades ! Follow me this moment ; I will go and 
challenge this great braggadocio who has af- 
ironied me. You shall be my second." 

Pajades looked like a terrified hare, yet did 
.notoare tosay no. 

i sought out Darius, who, with an assumed 
air of indifference, stood leaning against a waU, 
humming a tune to herself, and, stepping up, 
said, with contracted eyebrows, "What'lneant 
you just nowl" 

"What did I mean?" returned she, measuring 
me with a proud glance ; " why, exactly what I 
said!" 

" Then I have a word to say to you,** answer- 
ed I, jg;rimly. " You have affronted me in an un- 
worthy manner, and I demand, that in the pres- 
ence of the whole assemblv you beg my pardon, 
and declare Charles the Twelfth to be a greater 
man than Czar Peter; otherwise you must fight 
with me^ if there be honour in you, and you be 
no coward !" 

"Ask pardon?" retwmed Brita Kaisa, redden- 
ing, yet with detestable coolness. "No, that 
does not become me ! Fight 1 Well, yes! but 
where^ and with what? with needles, or—" 

"With swords!" returned I, with real pride, 
•*if you are not a coward— and here ! We can 
come half an hour before the others; the weap- 
ons I will bring with roe : Pylades is my second, 
choose one for yourself I" 
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* Orrtf ia Swedish, ogailiM a cock of tbe wpo^. 



<< I shall not troable myself abont tbat," lepli. 
ed BriU Kaisa, with intolerable inaolencc; "I 
myself am enough for you two !" 

" But yoo shall have a second !" exclaimed I, 
stamping with noy small foot: " that is the rule!" 

" Well, then, Grdnwall, come here,v said Brita 
Kaisa. . 

Elizabeth Grdnwall was another tall giit 
clumsy and stupid, with a hanging lip, and call- 
ed by me, jestingly, Nestor. She came, and lis- 
tened to the relation of what was to take placcL 
and then, with an important air, declared herseli 
ready to be second to my enemy. 

" To-morrow morning, at nine o'clock," said 
I, turning away. 

" At nine o'clock !" repeated Brita Kaisa, witk 
a laugh of scon. 

I busied myself on our homeward way to instil 
courage into Pylades, and to silence her tongue, 
both by good words and threats. Pylades, who 
really loved me, promised, after, many remon- 
sorances, to remain true to me to the deaths 

My blood was boiling ; vet I must confess that, 
after'l was in bed, andall was still around me^ 
a certain astonishment and a little shudder came 
over me, on account of the deed I was abont to 
perform. But to recant; to leave Charles tht 
Twelilh in the lurch, and my own honour una- 
venged ; to deserve the scorn and continued per- 
secution of my enemy: no, far better die than 
do that ! But then I thought on the words of 
the Commandments; on my parents — ^how they 
would weep if! died; mv enemy, too, stood be- 
fore me strong and sound as Czar Peter ; and I, 
ah ! I knew too well, was no Charles the Twelfth. 
As I thought on the tears of my parents, I began 
to weeep, and in weeping dropped asleep. 

Next morning, when I woke, it was clear dav, 
and the clo^k struck half past eight. I had nearly 
slept over the time, and, while! rubbed the sleep 
out of my eyes, it was to me as if somebody had 
blown into my ears, with a trumpet, the words, 
"at nine o'clock!" I started up; the combat 
stood distinct before my memory, and in fiye 
minutes I was dressed. I seized two small 
swords, of which, the evening before, I had pos- 
sessed myself from the room of my absent broth- 
er; when, at that moment, it suddenlv occurred 
to me that I must write a few lines for my pa- 
rents, in case I was killed in the con^bat. Ac- 
cordingly, I wrote with pencil on a piece of paper: 

" B^LpvED Paaents — When these lines meet 
your eyes;" despair! already^the clock strikes a 
quarter to nine ; I should be too late if I delayed 
longer. 1 hastily threw the letter I had b^n 
into my drawer, myself, like Caesar, into the 
arms of Fortune, and took my way, with the two 
swords under my cloak, to th^ GymnasiuuL 

You may easily imagine that I possessed no 
knowledge of the art of fighting ; but that did not 
trouble me much. To make a straightforward 
attack seemed to me as easy as simple, and that 
was the mode I meant te adopt. For the rest, I 
remember that, on my way to tnescene of combat, 
I thought as little as possible. When I came 
into the great hall, I found my enemy and her 
second arrived there before me. Pylades was 
nowhere to be seen, and in secret 1 could not 
help cursing him. Darius and I greeted each 
other proudly, and scarcely perceptibly, as I 
handed to him the swords, that he might make his 
choice. He selected one, which he handled as . 
easily and skilfully as if he had been accustomed 
to such toys all the days of his life ; at sight of 
which, f Kit myself ahready bored through. 
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Presently came Pylades, pale and full of anx- 
-iety ) I cast an enraged glance on him, and closed 
4he door. 

You virill probably have observed, best Maria, 
that I call and speak of^the same person as he and 
she, but this confusion is not without design ; it 
characterizes not. only the whole scene, but the 
confusion which governed my brain. 

** In Heaven's name, do not kill one another," 
exclaimed the poor Pylades. " It's all madness !" 

** Silence !" screamed I^^in anger, and^ tuning 
to Darius, said, " Do^ou still persevere in main- 
taining your error, and refusing to ask mf par- 
don T 

" I persevere I" replied Darius, with unexam- 
pled composure, tiying'at th^ same time the tem- 
per of his weapon by bending it against the floor: 
" Czar Peter was the greater man !" 

*' Death to him! long life to Charles the 
Twelfth !" cried I, drawing at once, and setting 
myself in a position. Darius did the same.. 

M Wait ! wait I" cried Pylades, full of anxiety, 
-"wait, I must give the signal !" 

" Give it, then, qiiipkly," said I. 

"Wait! wait! f have thought of something,** 
stammered out poor little Pylades, "wait!" 

" 1 will not wait !" cried I. " Russian friend," 
said I, addressing Darius, "I count three, and 
then we strike ! One ! two I three 1 

Our swords struck; and the same moment I 
was disarmed, and lay overthrown on the ground ; 
Darius stood over me, and I believed my last 
moment was come. But how astonished was I, 
as my enemy th^w away her sword, and, taking 
me by the hand^ lii>ed me up, saying, at the same 
time, cheierfully, " Now that you have had satiij- 
factioD, let us be good friends ; you are a brave 
4iule being!" 

Pylades lay on her knees, nearly fallen into a 
swoon ; Nestor sat upon a ladder, and cried with 
all her might." I knew not what to think, and 
stared at my late enemy, on whose neck a wound 
was bleeding freely : "You bleed!" I exclaimed; 
'* I have killed you !" 

" Ah, bah ! it's only a little scratch that will 
soon be well," said she; "for the rest, I must tell 
you that I like the Russians just as little as you 
do; I said so, only—" she turned pale, staggered, 
and required a seat. 

" What have I done 1 unfortunate that I am !" 
cried I in agony, almost out of mjt senses, and 
threw myself on the ground before her. " For- 
^ve, oh, forgive me !" 

At that moment a terrible alarm sounded at the 
door; Pylades slipped aside and opened it, when 
in rushed the fencing master and three teachers, 
and the next moment I lost air consciousness. 

It was not. till some weeks afterward that I 
learned we had been betrayed by Pylades, who 
had written to one of the teachers, praying her to 
prevent my foolish intentions. Tne letter, how- 
ever, came too late for that purpose, and thus the 
affair was over as they entered. 

Brita Kaisa — for frpm this time I christened 
nobody with new names — recovered from, her 
wound in a i'hort time, while I lay dangerously 
ill above a quarter of a year. This sickness, 
however, was beneficial to me, for it calmed my 
impetuous temperament. 

On mji recovery, I learned that Brita Kaisa 
had removed with her parents to their own dwel- 
ling in Finland; that she had visited me fre- 
quently in my illness, ^nd ha,d expressed her re- 
gret that they must leave Sweden before I had 
yecoveied, so that we could be fuUy reconciled 



with each other. I also was grieved not to havs 
said one kindlj^ werd to her at starting. But. 
however, my violent sickness had weakened old 
impressions; and then followed a variety of sor- 
rowful causes, such as death, adversity, the hav- 
ing to earn my own bread, and much more that 
inBuenced my disposition beneficially, at the 
same time that they were hard to bear. Thus I 
forgot the absent one — of whom enough has been 
s^id^— and now to the present. 

Twelve years were passed since then; I had 
quite forgotten the countenance of my former en- 
emy. I had forgotten my early bravery ; i was 
become a grown woman, and knew how to ap- 
preciate'Czar Peter, and even to wish well to the 
Russians. I had become the good wife of Lars 
Anders Werner, and now went out with him in 
the cabriolet to make visits, as well-ibehaved and 
quiet as any Mistress Prudentia whatever I 

Well, now, Maria ! the major's lady, on whose 
sofa I now sat, the stout gentlewoman, with the 
open, pleasant countenance that struck me at 
once as so familiar, yet unfamiliar, who was she 
but my former thin enemy of the Gymnastic 
Hall, Darius, Czar Peter, in one word, Brita 
Kaisa! Her voice, and the scar on her neck, 
made me at once perfectly recognise her. I can- 
not tell you how much I was excited. I felt em- 
barrassed, afiected, but still more filled with mer- 
riment, which prompted me to break into excla- 
mations and laughter. The spirit of joke and 
mischief got the mastery of me, and, taking up a 
knitting-needle which lay before me on the table, 
I put myself in a martial attitude before her, and 
exclaimed, "Long live Charles the Twelfth! 
We strike ! One I two ! thjpee !" 

The lady looked at me a moment, as if she 
thought I must be gone mad, and then exclaimed 
herself the next poment, " Czar Peter was the 
greater man !" seized another needle, and opposed 
herself to me. On tl»is, we dropped the needles 
at once^ and laughing, embraced each other. 

You cannot conceive the amazement which 
this scene occasioned to Lars Anders and the 
major; but of all the questionings, the explana- 
tions, the astonishment, and the laughter that 
succeeded, you may easily imagine, 
s Brita Ivaisa and I contemplated each other 
anew. " The thousand !" exclaimed she, " how 
old you are become since then !" 

" Aad yon not more amiable," thought I ; but I 
said^ " You, on the contrary, are in appearance 
much younger," which was true ; the fair fat lady 
was much handsomer than the dark thin girl. 

After we were satisfied with narrating, wonder- 
iilg, and laughing, we came to speak of the pleas- 
ures and follies of childhood m general. The 
gentlemen grew very lively over the histories of 
their wickedness and their adventures, and Brita 
Kaisa declared that she had never been so happy 
as in the days of her childhood. All appeared 
unanimous in considering this time as the golden 
age. 

"Yes, yes!" said my husband at last, with a 
sigh; "it is a good time, that never returns to 
us." 

"Dearest," said I, somewhat troubled by this 
childhood enthusiasm, " don't imagine that it was 
so immeasurably good. Is not childhood, to 
grown persons, like the landscape scene in per- 
spective 1 It looks so beautiful, only because it 
is seen, from afar. I am oonvinced that, as a 
child, you had many weary hoaca^ "wvi^Sfts5*s^^^ 
reproofs, i^ti9ai^&^^oTi%!Ck%m«^x^vsv^\&as^ ^s^«t 
8UcU X^Uk|Si&, -wYiV^iti <sasiSi^ ^'s.O.^^'^a. ^^^^^ 
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Lan Anders laughed. 

**I, f6r my part/' continued I, "will never 
praise tbe days of childhood ; to me this time was 
nll»i with lamentations that I was not grown up. 
Ah. how charming it would be to be grown up, 
and not be scolded for tearing my dress ! An, 
only to be grown up, and drink coffee every day ! 
Ah. how fortunate to be grown up, and go to toe 
ball, like mamma, in a gauze dress, and with flow- 
ers ! Ah, that 1 were but grown up, and niight 
' read romances I I am convinced that all children, 
each in its own way, have these regrets. But 
gnint, for a moment, that sometimes children may 
really be happy, what, after all, is this happiness 1 
A happiness fleeting, and but half understood, 
which we, therefore, can only half enjoy. And 
when we at length reach the goal of our child- 
hood's desires — when we are grown up, drink 
coffee, read romances, and go to balls — alas ! then 
that oA? has taken root in the heart itself, and 
we have then so much unrest, that we may be 
able to enjoy the true rest. And here have we 
that much bepraised happiness of childhood and 
youth!" 

'' Really, there is mueh truth in what madame 
Werner has said,*' remarked the major, gravely. 
" That was cursedly well said, that about the 
perspective. Yes, yes, it is true." 

"And so your early youth was not happy, 
Franziska V* said Lars Anders, looking at me 
as if half surprised and half grieved. 

" No, in truth it was not," returned I ; " I was 
much too unquiet and unreasonable for it to be 
happy; and without quiet and without reason 
there can be no true happiness." 

" Very good, very y)od," said the major. 

Tea was brought m, and the young eentle- 
men came in at the same time— three brisk, live- 
ly young men, only too countrified, the stepsons 
of Brita Kaisa. They talked of hunting, and 
of dogs and horses, from 'which subject the con- 
versation naturally turned to the new neighbour 
at Ramm. Thev said that he was an Ameri- 
can ; " And," added one of the young men, " veiy 
rich, and that his history was as strange as that 
of any hero of romance." 

"Yes, certainly I" said the 8tepmamma,ahmg- 
ging her shoulders, " I am convinced that he is 
very much like other people; but, dear Robert, 
you always exaggerate so." 

Robert blushed, as if he had said something 
extremely improper, when in rushed the young 
Adamite swarm, just like so manv gadflies, 
threw themselves down to the tea-table, and en- 
deavoured to possess themselves of all that was 
eatable. The mamma endeavoured to obtain 
quiet by a lecture on good behaviour; but the lit- 
tle monsters troubled themselves not on this ac- 
conm, nor would be still (ill their demands were 
satisfied. I wished, with all mv heart, that Lars 
Anders could have seen this, but he was occu- 
pied with the gentlemen in another room. 

" One must not subject children too much," 
saia the mamma; "one must leave them their 
freedom ; for by tnis means they grow up natu- 
ral, and not, like so many, artificial and affected. 
Have you aeeii the Miss Von P.s 1" asked she. 
" Heavens! how ridiculous it is to see them sit- 
ting in their white gloves, with their screwedrup 
months, thinking themselves so grand and gen- 
teel." 

At this moment the door was pushed open, 

sod a S^are stepped in which no one could ae- 

caae of aOhctatioB, for her hair, her dress, her 

camage, ail seemed to he aade of wind. 



" Come here, MaJly," isaid the major's lady, 
and introduced me to this her stepdaughter, who^ 
making a courtesy, much afler the fashion of a 
bear, turned herself round to the teartable, as her 
brothers and sisters had done, when all three im- 
mediately began to quarrel, and some such amia- 
ble words as tbe-foUowing were audible : " Fy ! 
am't you ashamed of yourself 1" "Can't you 
let my biscuit alone, you pig, you ugly, ill-man- 
nered thing: I'll tell mother of vou I" 

But the mother did not trouble herself about 
them. The gentlemen same in ; and while the 
Adamites ate and quarrelled, and we on that ac- 
count might hope to get out of the house with 
life and uninjured limbs, we took our leave— 
Brita Kaisa and 1 shaking each other most kind- 
ly by the hand, and excliaoging mutual good and 
neighbourly wishes. I determined, however, in 
my own mind, not soon again to put myself in 
bodily danger fW)m timber missives, nor even 
again to be complimented on my former good 
looks. The major, too, accompanied me to the 
cabriolet, and appeared to be greatly pleased 
with me. For myself, I, too, must confess that 
the visit, on the whole, had afforded me pleasure;, 
still, I left the house with two little thorns in my 
heart. The first of these was, that Lars Anders 
had declared himself to have been so wonderfal- 
ly happy in childhood, and had sighed over the 
remembrance, as if the present were as heavy as 
lead. Seconaly, I feared I had talked too much 
and with too much warmth in a place where I 
then was only for the first time. I feared my 
husband might not be pleased with me, and 
might feel disposed to set '* very bad, very bad," 
against the " very good, very good," of the na- 

i'or. I would have given my life just to have 
:nown what he thought about it, but the good 
man sat beside me stock still, and noticed do* 
thing but his fingers. 

I must know, thought I to myself, and began 
puBzling my brain how I should introduce the 
subject, when, just as I was about to open my 
lips, he said, " I am sony, indeed, Fanny, thaT 
you had not a happy chiklhood !" 

" But it makes me a great deal more sorry ,'^ 
said I, just ready to ery, " that you were so ter- 
ribly happy in your jnouth that yon can never 
be so happy again, and that all afker-pieasare^ 
must be neavy in comparison. Yon had more 
pleasure in your ball then than you can have 
now in your wife." 

"You little fool !" said he. looking at me with 
such an expression of astonishment as at once ap- 
peased me, "you really cannot think so— yon 
cannot think me so mad! yes, truly, that nme 
was good, but this is far better t" 

"Thank God!" said I, sofUy, and deeply 
grateful. 

" And then," continued he, " I tnmk the child- 
hood of but few is as happy ais mine was. When 
I think how the whole world seemed to smile on 
me then; what I felt, when I lay, looking up- 
ward towards heaveii, in the grass, and heard' 
the rustling around me in the wood; when I 
think how, later in life, I went wandering through 
those woods about Ramm; how everything 
around me seemecMife and pleasure — ^tben. Fan- 
ny, I may well wish that you had /experienced 
as happy'a childhood and youth as I have done.*^ 

" But life, like the year,** replied I, " has some- 
times an afler-summer, and I feel that mine ha» 
begun." 

"Lars Aii^fets Voo^ m^ lk«nd in his, and press- 
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And the cabriolet rolled rapidly along the level 
road homeward. 

** What a desolate region this is !" exclaimed 
I, after a while, and surj^rised by scenery I was 
not familiar with; "it is unlike our Valley — 
where are we 1 — ^for here are only hill and wood." 

" We are in the neighbourhood of Ramm," 
replied he. " Thave purposely taken this road, 
tliat you may see the place where my youth was 
passed. Independently of this, too, both the 
Aouse and park are worth seeing. I am glad 
that nobody is living here now ; it is always 
painful to see a plaCe desolate where people are 
living, and where life might be enjoyed." 

" But who could properly enioy life here," I 
asked, " wb «re all is so black: and dreary 1 That 
Ions silley is black as a church- vault 1 and there, 
at the end, is that the Jiouse 1 Ha ! it looks like 
an old castle haunted by ghosts I'' 

" And yet," he replied, " here has been great 
happiness — great joy; and," added he, "great 
sorrow, also !" 

" What I has scnae misfortune happened here 1** 
asked I. 

" Yes," he replied, "a misfortune—* but how is 
the place oveigtown I" 

"Like a scar over a closed wound," said I. 

. " True I" replied he, " true, thank GJod I It is 

a long tinKe since I was here; and now I hardly^ 

know it again; and that house, how dark it has 

become r 

" I assure you," said I, "it is hadnted; I saw 
a little gray man peeping through a window." 

'^Perhaps the new resident is already come," 
remarked he. 

" If he be not more cheerful than this plaoe — " 
the cabriolet stopped, and we alighted, i looked 
op with a certam feeling of reverence and anx- 
iety to the stately old house, which, with its tall, 
two-storied fagade and black tower, and its ad- 
joining dark wings, bore a resemblance to a 
swooping owl. Tall oaJcs grew around it, and 
many of the lesser children of the wood ; service- 
trees, poplars, and palm-willows throneed round 
the walls and looked in at the windows, like 
people crowding to gaze upon a royal table. To 
the left, silvery water gleamed out between the 
trees— the Heiga Sea, the water beside Which 
Bosenvlk Um so pleasantly.' 

In the middle of the court, which was now 
completely overgrown with weeds, an invalided 
JNeptune, standing amid moss-covered water, 
tola tl^it, in earlier days, there had once been a 
stately fountain there. Everything looked deso- 
late and unhappy; yet there was, as we soon 
perceived, a movement in the hpuse, though not 
of ghosts. The great door stood open, and pres- 
enUy, a workman coming out, we learned fit>m 
him that the place was about being immediately 
prepared for the new resident, who was shortly 
expected here. 

We entered; and I could not help being sur- 

Srised by the size of the rooms and the view 
:om the other side of the building, and was al- 
most ready, with a certain ladv, to exclaim, 
" Ah 1 how gloriously beautiful is it here ! here 
trees, and there wooers !" I rejoiced myself in 
the free, wide landscape, extending over woody 
heights and surrounding meadows. To the left 
lies the Heiga Sea ; nay. Indeed, it flows up to 
the very walls, which are built upon a low rocky 
jx)int, garlanded, as it were, with alder-bushes, 
while the water, breaking in little waves on the 
beach, makes delicious music. 
In one of the handsomest rooms I was greatly 



surprised to find a magnificent oigan, which has 
lately been set up there. 

" Mr. Romilly is very fond of music," said 
the overseer of the work, who, with great polite- 
ness, had gone through the rooms with us. 

" Of what country is he 1" asked my husband. 

" He is a Portuguese," was the reply. " He 
was attached to Don Miguel's party ; inherited 
afterward the property of an uncle in the West 
Indies, and will now come and enjoy this great 
wealth in our coiimry, because it is the quietest 
and most secure in the world." 

" That is good luck," thought I ; "we shall 
nelt have Don Miguel himself for our neigh- 
bour in Ramm !" 

I could not resist irying the organ, which was 
of a magnificent, although somewhat too strong 
a tone for my taste ; yet, at the same time, it en- 
chanted me;, and I know not. how long I should 
have sat before it, had not Lars Anders remind- 
ed me that it was already evening. 

" Now the only agreeable things in this house " 
s^id I, " are the organ and the prospect towards 
Rosenvik. I would not live here for all the 
wealth in this world; still, on an autumn even- 
ing, I would gladly 'Come here by moonlight, if 
you would only come with me. Bear, and wander 
about to see whether it be not nere, as in old cas- 
tles of which I have read ; whether there be not 
moving wsdls, ghost-like shadows, blood stains 
which can never be efiaced, balls of thread 
which roll alter one's heels, and at last trans- 
form themselves into bloody daggers—" here I 
suddenly paused, for my husband sighed, and, 
glancing at him, I saw that his usually friendly, 
good-natured countenance had become so dark 
that I sihuddered, and turned round involuntarily, 
to see whether a ball of thread were not follow- 
ing us; but, thank God! I saw nothing; and 
then, with secret haste, followed him out of the 
house, and, the moment we descended the steps, 
a flight of jackdaws from the tower flew over 
our heads into the wood. 

" And here it was so joyful, so beautiftd I" 
sighed Lars Anders ; '^ it was a home for youth, 
for joy, and love !*' 

"But how is it so^difibrent nowT' asked I; 
" and why did Ma chere mere leave a dwelling 
which is far finer than Carlsfors, and which had 
once, you say, far more lively guests than jack- 
daws r 

" Because— beoauee,*' hesitated he, " she expe- 
rienced a great sorrow here. Do not speak to 
her of Ramm, Fanny : do not tell her that you 
have been here ; another time I will tell you 
why. This laige, beautiful wood, which is near- 
ly a Swedish mile in circumference, is, or, rath- 
er, was, a park^ now the paths are grown up; 
but we will often come ana look about here.'* 

" It is very eloomy here," said I ; »et while I 
was even speaking these very words, 1 ray burst 
forth from the descending sun, and threw a gold- 
en glory upon the dark gray house and on the 
stmimit of the wood. I do not know how it was, 
but at that moment the i^ame Serena came into 
my mind, as if it had been the literal significa- 
tion of tnis sunbeam ; the sunbeam, however, 
soon died away in the advancing twilight. 

"Thus— yes, exactly thus!" said Lars An- 
ders, with a melancholy smile, as he observed, 
with a tear in his eye, the illumined and again 
darkened house. 

We modnted the cabriolet in silence, and si- 
lently drove towards Kotaa. M»' '^^ ^-Kssft. xs^^s^ 
, more^^ ^AieettaY ^<i«ftft%^\ ^^\CksA.Vi \s«afiKsfc xsiss^^- 
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freely, and as it seemed to me, at length, that our 
thouents had dwelt qaiie long enough on the old 
crowds nest, I raised my voice, and a&ked, " Bear, 
where does Serena live V* 

A smile came over his face, like sunshine in 
the wood, and he said, " Yes, she is lovely I" 

" Tba: I believe," said 1 ; " but where doea she 
lire V 

" Sh^ lives in the city, and is the handsomest 
and best eirl in the whole place," said he. 

" But, Bear," remonstrated I, *'you have neyer 
spoken to me about her." 

" I prefer leaving people and things,^ said he, 
" to speak for themselves : you shall soon see her ; 
for one of these days we will go and pay a visit 
totheoldDahls." 

I was intending to ask still farther questions, 
when a great rain-drop hit me upon the nose*, 
Uien a second, and then a third, till it was a per- 
fect shower. We sought for the umbrella, but it 
had been forgotten, and now handkerchiefs and 
shawls were in requisition to cover my bonnet — 
but, ah! in vain; my eauze state-and-festival 
bonnet was entirely rumed before we reached 
home! Shape, freshness, colour, and flowers, 
all were wet through and spoiled forever. But 
the only discontented face wnich this misfortune 
occasioned was Bear's. 

And so ended the first visiting-day. 

THE SECOND VISITING-DAT. 

What does the bird of passage dol He goes 
restlessly wandering about the world, seeking for 
himself a place where he may build for himself 
a home to dwell in, since he finds no rest ; and 
who, indeed, does, till he has found a home, a 
little workl lor himself, in which, aAer his own 
desires, he may live in rest and freedom 1 And 
vfheo. he has found a spot, or a tree, in which he 
twill abide, then carries he together leaves, and 
wool, and straw, and builds for himself a home ; 
'.there he can rest, sit up aloft in his nest, look otit 
on the world below, aud sing; and so till the next 
iime of his wandering. 

'^And now, after this little preface, I shall con- 
duct you to the bird's nest of Miss Hellevi 
Hausgiebel. As I ascended the steps to the door^ 
I must confess that my heart was not as light as 
a feather, for the woras "malicious and ridicu- 
lous" lay heavy on my conscience; but, from the 
topmost step, down flew Miss Hausgiebel to 
meet me, embraced me with* smiles ; and I, on 
m^ part, heartily returned her embrace, thinking 
with myself, " Miss Hausgiebel is a sensible per- 
«on ;" in which opinion I was only the more de- 
cided the more I looked about her bird's nest. 

The little house was a perfect little museum. 
Excellent copperplate engravings, and painting 
by good masters, ornamented the walls; beautiful 
* busts, ij^ronze and plaster of Paris, were taste- 
fully aiUnged about. One was delighted to find 
one roi>m a library ; and in another was a collec- 
tion of shells, minerals, and many curious nat- 
ural productions, arranged under glass; all in 
good preservation and well disposed. Wherev- 
er, in short, we cast Our eyes, indications of 
mind and seutiment were seen; while the lively 
little Hausgiebel herself, leading us here and 
there, and explaining all to us, was not the least 
interesting part of the collection. 

" But, realljr, it is quite charming here," ex- 
claimed I, quite happy and refreshed bjr what I 
had seen : " no one can experience ennt^t here !" 

" Your words afibrd me a pjreat pleasure, dear 
Madame Werner," replied Miss Hau^ebel, in 



a lively voice, " for it is my highest wish to dmi 
away this wearisome enemy, ennuij with all i&l 
attendant yawnings and vapours. All that I 
have collected together in two years is merely ti 
prevent my friends, and more especially mysel( 
experiencing ennvi ; and my daily o<*cupatiM 
and my pleasure are, continnallv, to bring into 
my nest some new straw or other, or to rear, 
range the old. You see this engraving," said she, 
pointing to a St. John after Domenichino, "aol 
this head of Venus, in plaster of Paris. 1 1» 
ceived them yesterday, and to-day they make 
me quite happy. I am not rich enough to pur- 
chase original' masterpieces, but I can posses 
myself of copies; and thus, at small cost, colled 
around me the ideas of great artists." 

" But these masterpieces are all original," said \ 
as we entered the little cabinet of natural history. 

"Yes," answered Miss Hausgiebel, "and* 
this account they are the most valuable that I pos* 
sess. ' The Great Artist. God, acts here, as vitk 
all, en grand seiptew. He has scattered bis iniiD* 
liable works of art over land and shore, in wil* 
demess, and in tl^e depths of the sea its<*lf ; the 
earth is full of them ; and mankind has nothing ti 
do but to go out and collect." 

These remarks were to me qnite unexpectei 
" Oh, Miss Hausgiebel," said I, " you are rigfail 
how much richer might we not n)ake our lives, 
if we would gather of the good that is a round 
us ; if we all, each day, brought home a straw, 
as you call it ! but too oflen we go about, likt 
the blind, seeing nothing." 

" Ah, that is the misfortune !" said she ; " couM 
not the doctors operate upon this kind of cats' 
ractr 

" That of itself would do no good," said ttj 
husluiDd : " it requires another son of operatioD.' 

" Oh Lord ! what do you mean, Dr. Werner T 
asked she. 

" That one finds in many people a sleepiness^ 
a heaviness of disposition which — " 

" I hate all heaviness," interrupted Miss Hans* 
giebel, with a spring like that of a frightened 
bird: ''it sends lead into my heart only to hear 
the word spoken. I have rigorously striven to fly 
from it, and, in my terror, have taken refuge in mr 
bird's nest; but even here, alas! I must acknowl^ 
edge that there is a law in the world, which may 
be called the heavy law, and which draws oor 
bodies down to the earth ; yet I strive to keep my 
soul free, and to collect subjects of thought 
around, as a bird may fly about the world, aod 
drink dew from the flowers of Eden. Were 1 1 
Corinne or a De Sta8l, I should, perhaps, pos- 
sess enough in myself^ I should then sit down 
in my little home, a lyre in my hand, and, like 
the nightingale, enchant my friends with the 
tones of my voice alone. But, as I a m only Hel- 
levi Hausgiebel, moderately gifled, both in body 
and soul, and yet do all that in me lies to make 
it agreeable to those around me, I have called 
these children of art and nature to my assistance ; 
and, if my visiters experience ermui\ I can only 
assert that it must be their own fault." 

The lively lady said ail this as she led us 
down into Her garden, into ffowerv vine and 
sweetly smelling peach-houses; and then show-, 
ed us many beautiful and rare plants, which she 
herself cultivated, and called her children. The 
Bird's Nest consists merely of a house and gar- 
den ; but the garden is large, well fenced, and 
richly furnished with trees and flower*. 

We partook of a collation in a pretty little pa- 
Tilion in the gaiden ; and, while we were thua 
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4^ occupied, other visiters from the city made their 

J appearance, among whom was Lagman Hok, 

^ who was received by Miss Haasgiebel with pe- 

_ culiar cordiality. The conversation was gener- 

1 al, but soon turned itself upon the new neighbour 

^ at Ramm, about whom the most various reports 

: and conjectures were given. . By turns he be- 

_ longed to all nations, and his journey here was 

* ascribed to the most various causes : the most gen- 

' erally accepted of which wa^, that he was a spy ; 

but what he had come to spy, nobody could tell. 

" Now, I'll bet anything," qaid Miss Hausgie- 

bel, after many guesses had been made about 

him, " that our ill-renowned neighbour, after all, 

will turn out quite a simple, and nothing but a 

worthy man, who, lired of his own country, is 

eome here into Sweden to divert himself with 

shooting hsiV^ and roebucks. T have lived ten 

years at Bird's Nest, and have never seen either 

a spy, a renegade, or the hero of a romance. I 

fancy these races are all extinct in the world. 

On the contrary, I have seen many people who 

are weary of themselves, and who want to get. 

rid of the burden of life. God grant that, this 

lace may become extinct also! I hare not, 

however^ any objection that this new neighbour 

should be a man of the first class — ^nay, I wish 

it ; it would make the whole country lively, and 

might, perhaps, somehow occasion an interesting 

romance." 

The conversation was continued long on this 
subject, and was kept up with great spirit. 

Miss Hansgiebel belongs to that rare class of 
t>eople who not only can keep up a lively con- 
versation themselves, but seem- to decoy good 
things out of others. I was quite suiprised to 
hear how witty Lars Anders was ; he and Miss 
Haasgiebel jested, one against the other, and ban- 
tered on6 another, like go»d old fh^ds. She 
followed us to the garden-door, aS we came away, 
and, I fancy, read in my eyes that I wished to 
make some apology for the remark I had sa in- 
advertently made when we first met; for she took 
my hand, and said, in the most cordial manner, 
*< Come often to Bird's Nest, my good Madame 
Werner ; I care nothing, after all, if people do 
say that M Miss Hellevi is malicious and ri- 
diculous. I myself have heard the report, but 
it wUl not occasion her one more gray hair than 
she has already. She will not appear so, how- 
ever, to Madame Werner, and she is bold enough 
to beg you to come again; and Dr. Weiner, I 
hope, will accompany his wife. But, remember 
thisj I do not compel you — I hate compulsion in 
social life ; and, dear Madame Werner, if you 
should ever say to the doctor, ' Ah, good hus- 
band, we really must pay a visit to that old Miss 
Hellevi Hausgiebel ! She is a wearisome per- 
son, but still she pressed us so!' then I pray 
you, in Heaven's name, not to come ; and even, 
mdeed, if you were never to come a^ain, Miss 
Hellevi would say, all the same, < The Werners 
are good-hearted people, and it would give me 
great pleasure to see them often.' " 

" But," said I, " the Werners are not so lib- 
eral ; they reckon confidently on seeing you soon 
at Rosenvik, and will take it ill if you do not 
come." 

** Is it possible 1 then I will be an^ong the first 
to come !" said the lively little lady, and, kissing 
our hands, flew away. Flew away, I say, be- 
cause she resembles a bird in so remarkable a 
manner; all her motions are quick — ^too quick to 
be graceful. 
As the cabriolet bore us slowly away^ in the 



peaceful, beautiftil summer evening, I endeav- 
oured to discover clearly what was the impres- 
sion which the Bird's Nest and its possessor had 
made upon me. I had experienced pleasure; 
Miss Hausgiebel pleased me, in the first in- 
stance, because she had so kindly forgiven my 
stupidity j secondly, on account of her dwelling, 
ana her philosophy of life; but still I was not ' 
completely satisfied. One but after another rais- 
ed itself in my mind against her Bird's Nest; 
then another mU raised itself against this objec- 
tion; an^'Bo, at last, to disentangle myself from 
this but-warHare, I determined to dr^w Lars An- 
ders into it. 

" Bird's Nest," I began, "is very neat, pretty,, 
and interesting; but—" 

" But what 1" questioned he. 

" But I miss a something," said I, " in this lit^ 
tie museum, when I think of it as a home. It 
seems to me as if there were something drv, 
something egotistical, in the whole establish- 
ment." 

"How sol" asked Lars Anders, attentively. 

" How shall I say 1" deliberated I. " It seems 
to me as if the loveiof the shells had dried up the 
heart. Whom does Miss Hausgiebel make hap- 

Ey by her establishment and her life 1 Who is 
enefitedby theml" 

" My dear Fanny," replied my husband, " we 
must take care not to judg0 too severelv, and not 
to take that word benefit too one-sidedly. It is 
true that Miss Hausgiebel leads a pleasant life 
for herself, but she imparts pleasure also to her 
friends. There would exist less moral informa- 
tion and less pleasure in this neighbourhood if 
Miss Hausgiebel and her Bird's Nest were not 
here. Her Wednesday sairdes are as lively as 
they are interesting. We will often go to them." 

"Now, yes. Bear," said I, "it is very well- 
that she amuses the people ; it is very well that 
somebody will give themselves the trouble ; but 
still, I think that her house would be more at- 
tractive if it could offer— how shall I express iy 
—a more lively human interest" 

" It is not without such a one " returned he, 
" even though it be concealed. Miss Hausgie- 
bel has a young sister, who made an unhappy 
marriage, and, in consequence, became extreme- 
ly unfortunate. When she was a widow, and 
had lost all her property, her sister Hellevi was 
not only her excellent friend, but took her to live 
with her, and became the support of her and her 
daughter. This poor lady, aat estimable mother, 
has become averse to society through her mis- 
fortunes. If you had gone to the upper ^tory of 
the house you would have seen still-life there, 
not less interesting than Miss Hellevi and her 
museum ; human beings cannot love one another 
better than these two sisters do." ^ 

"If there be such an egjg in the ^ird'mest," 
said I, " I am perfectly satisfied; for you see, my 
own Bear, that without a loving human heart, 1 
can consider no dwellin«: happy, even t^re it full 
of works of art and jewels, but long life to Miss 
Hellevi Hausgiebel and the Bird's Nest!" 

THE THIRD VISITING-DAY. 

A meager day in a rich house. The house 
would be magnificent, but it is only decked out. 
The master would be grand seigneur, but boasts 
of his chandeliers and French carpets. The lady 
would be of th^ highest taste, and would con- 
duct the most interesting conversaXvcs^ — ^1n»\sK^cl^ 
however, she maVies o\i\5 m^ ^iL\x%a^\\jk»r^ \ss>sSoe- ^ 
\ mash. TYie daagYvXei^ ^o\i\^\^ Xs^j^^sii^ •aR^^Rsote- 
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pUshed, full of tal«it and style, and ha^e a sort 
of jargon, from which onlv proceeds a great 
emptiness. The son would be a person of great 
importance, and is only a little blonde gentleman 
with burned hair. The whole lamily is a col- 
lection of unfortunate pretensions. 

A great inheritance, a patent of nobility (N.B. 
— Mr. Von P. says th^t ne has merely reassu- 
med his German nobility in Sweden), and a jour- 
ney to Paris, have, according to their opinion, 
exalted the family of the Von P.s yenr high in 
the world. For the last two years they have 
been settled at Britaberg; have spent the sum- 
mer there, and built a splendid house, and would 
now pasr for eagles among small birds; after all 
whicn they must see, with great astonishment, 
Ma dikre mire look down upon them. 

Notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Von P. is a 
veiy polite lady \ but a certain flourish of con- 
descending friendliness towards me took away 
all charm irom her politeness. Several young 
gentlemen, who were calline at the same time, 
chatted and laughed a ^reat deal with tfa» young 
ladies, Amelie and Adele. who, in the most ele- 
eant morning-dresses, witn finest gloves on their 
hands, sat moving their heads as if th^ were 
fixed on steel wire. 

Mr. Von P. questioned me immediately aiter 
Generalin Mansfield, examined me as to mv re- 
lationship with her. I had never thought of this 
before, and it made me sorry to discover it. Then 
we began to speak of Stockholm, and of all w€ll- 
known people there, when, behold ! all Mrs. Von 
P.'s acquaintance and intimate friends were 
counts and countesses. She seemed to think, as 
an especial matter of course, that I must have 
'-leard of Count Von L.'s family. Count Von L. 
and his family had lately been at Britaberg, and 
now the Von P.8 were invited to pass part of 
the summer with the Count Von L., at H. The 
Von P.s had made an excursion with the Von 
L.S, the former summer, to Uddewalla, and had 
resided at Gustavusberg to^nether ; the Countess 
Vdh L. was an extraordmary clever person, 
whom Mrs. Von P. liked ds a sister ; and the 
Miss Von L.s were pretty and accomplished 
girls, t4nU a fait^ comm U favi, Madame Wer- 
ner, of course, knew the von L.s1 

No, Madame Werner must confess her igno- 
rance. 

" At Count Von L.'s,» said Mrs. Von P., « we 
met the best society in Stockholm. I there met 
the Baron N.'s family; perhaps you are ac- 
quainted with themr' 

"No." 

" Not 1 They are of the highest standing," said 
the lady. "But I cannot help thinking that I 
n^ust have met you, Madame Werner, in even- 
ing parties at Count B.'s." 

"It isf not possible," I replied, "for I never 
waa there." 

"But," persisted she, "il seems to me tbat, 
positively-^Pardon, but might I inquire Madame 
Werner's family name 1" 

"Buren." 

" Bure, Buren," said she, " an old noble fami- 
ly, I believe." 

" I don't know; I believe—" said 1, hesitating 
a!nd blushing, for I knew that my family was not 
noble; but a little miserable weakness had come 
over me. 

" Yes, yes," continued Mrs. Von P., in a con- 
solatory manner, " it is certainly a noble name, 
but, in our restless times, everything gets so 
easily confounded. Our family, for instance, 



which is descended from aa old Getman stodL 
and has given its name to princes, and counts of 
the empire— our family. I can tell you, even had 
forgotten its rank, and lived anonymoasly ia 
Sweden^ntil Count L. said to my husbandl, ' It 
will not do any longer, my good friend; yov, 
with your great property and your deserts, must 
have a seat and voice in the fiouse of Nobles.' 
Much more oi the same kind, too. the count said, 
which induced us to assert our old claims to no- 
bility. The affair is, to be sure, in itself but a 
mere trifle, especially in our times, for whoever 
anticipates the age a little sees easily that edu- 
cation now is the aristocracy, and art as good 
as a patent fA nobility. We live in an enlight- 
eaed age, my best Madame Werner," continoed 
she. " and vny^ friend, the Countess L., always 
said, * Education gives a positive ranki' Now it 
is true, one may be always glad, and thank God, 
not to have been called Backstrom or Wallqutst, 
Lofgrua, Sjogren, or such like; a good name, 
like real property, is always a picture of good 
fortune. When people are placed by fata in a 
high station, they can so much more easily 
choose their acquaintance, and get into oeitaia. 
circles. Amelie. Count L.'s sister, the Cooatest 
W., once said— do you know the Counteas W.» 
Madame Werner r 

«« No— yea-a little," replied I. 

" Is she not a most charming person 1 Ame* 
lie said to herself, * Ma teBur vaaU ndeux que mai t 
It delights me, Madame Werner, that you know 
so distinguiahed a lady. Ah, tedl me yet some 
mpre of your acquaintances in Stockholm ; per- 
haps it may happen that they are mine also. 

1 acknowledge to you my weakness, Maria. 
I sought about in my brain after counts and 
countesses. I believe Mrs. Von. P. had infected 
me with her passion for the high-born. I men- 
tioned^ therefore, at last, the Baroness R. 

Mrs. Von P. looked contemptuously. " Don't 
know her," said she ; " probably reHrit du monde. 
At Count L.'s, and at our own house, the very 
best society only assembled; corps diplomatique 
was at home with us and Count Von L.'s." 

At this moment I suddenly became aware 
that Lars Anders was glancing at me with the 
most roguish grimaces: this, and the unfortu- 
nate attempt I had made with the Baroness R., 
drove the rage for distinction quite out of me ; 
and in order to make myself at once quite inde- 
pendent and clear, I named the family of his Ex- 
cellency D., as my acquaintance in Stockhcrfm. 

"Ah, indeed!" said Mrs. Von P., starting a 
little, " I, too, have been there^a few times.-'" 

" Oh, I was there twice, three times a week," 
said I, smiling. 

" Indeed 1 on, most distinguished house," re- 
marked she; "perhaps the countess is an inti- 
mate friend of Madame Werner 1" 

" No, I saw her but seldom," I replied. " I 
gave music lessons to her daughters.''^ 

"Ah, indeed, yes! on account of the acquaint- 
ance, I suppose," said she. 

" No," 1 replied, boldly, "for money. I waa 
poor,, and I maintained myself thus." 

Mrs. Von P. grew red, and looked quite em- 
barrassed; but Lars Anders smiled, and that 
gave me courage. " My brother-in-law, Bei»- 
wall," said I, "and my friend, Madame Wall- 
quist, obtained for me through Demoiselle R., 
the governess in his excellency's house, the sit- 
uation of nhisic-teacher to the daughters of his 
excellency's family." 

" Yes. indeed ! yes, indeed ! yes, indeed I" visi- 
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fefly quite out of conceit; and th^n, wishing to 
■"^ve the conversation another turn, she address- 
*"**ed her daughters : *' My dear girls, cannot you 
* *play and sing us something — some of those pie- 
*7 >ces which you have sung with Miss Von L. 1" 
^ The young, ladies complied, after some of the 
^gentlemen had seconded the request of their 
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^ gentlemen 

•* mother, and sang both French and Italian pie- 
ces, which they spoiled through their affected 
and tasteless manner. In the mean time, Mrs. 
Von P. talked of Colorit, of Weber, Rossini, 
and Meyerbeer. " Weber," said she, " is whini- 
sical, Rossini poor in melody, but Meyerbeer 
excels them all; he is uuly le prince de la mu- 
sique. You must not imagine, however, Ma- 
dame Werner," said she, " that I do not value the 
practice of all the arts. In my opinion, it is art 
alone which confers on us higher life; and, 
therefore, I have given to my daughters the same 
- education which I have received myself^ they 
are acquainted with four languages: have great 
talent; and it is only lately that we have retum- 
~«d firom Paris, where they haye been to perfect 
themselvesi Have you been to Paris, Madame 
Werner r 
"No." 

" Ah, you must go there soon," said she. " On 
vU a PariSf et Pon vigUe aHiewn. My dear Ma- 
ria, do sing the little piece that Count B. sent vou^ 
Do you know Count B., Madame Werner 1" 

"He comes to us this summef," continued 
she; " a highly distinguished young man." 

" Is your honour acquainted witn the family 
of Grossier DaM 1" asked I, now wearied with 
being always the respondent. 

"No — a little," replied she j* "our circles are 
so different— good, very good jjeople, I believe. 
1 have seen them a few times in company; the 
—What do you, call them — the Dahl — Dahlins, 
don't mix much in the better society of this place." 

" Because they are so old, I presume,^' said I. 
*' I have heard a great deal of their grand<daugh- 
ter, Miss Lofven ; she must be very amiable." 

•* She is a very pretty girl," continued Mrs. 
Von P., " but a poor little, misshapen, sickly 
creature ; she will not live long — the whole fam- 
ily is of fragile health." 

" A little, misshapen, sickly creature !" repeat- 
ed I, greatly astonished ; " wnat in the world—" 

But I had not much time to be astonished on 
this subject, as one of the gentlemen mentioned 
the new neighbour at Ramm (I be^an to be half 
wearied of hearing of the new neighbour), and 
Mrs. Von P., who seemed as if she feared the 
conversation might stagnate, threw herself zeal- 
ously into the subject. 

" Oh, that must be an interesting man!" said 
fihe, " a true JUros du romanl His name is Ro- 
manus, or Romulus, and he is an Italian of a 
noble line. He murdered his first wife, and then 
connected himself with a beautiful English wom- 
an, with whom he went to America ; there he had 
a duel with her brother, whom he killed — where- 
upon the beloved one died of grief; and now he 
travels all the world over to dissipate his sorrow, 
and to do good, for his benevolence is as great 
as his wealth." 

I listened in wonder. 

"Such circumstances," continued Mrs. Von 
P., speaking with great affectation, " belong so 
entirely to our eccentric and passionate times, 
^^t we cannot pass sentence on them according 
to severe morsd laws. Deep, passionate, Byro- 
nian natoies require their owa measnie; one 



must take climate also into consideration, and' 
not require; from men under the suns of the south 
what one expects from (hose living in our colder 
north." 

I was silently astonished at Mrs. Von P.'s 
words, and especially by the expression "Our 
eccentric and passionate age ;" but it soon oc- 
curred to me that she drew her knowledge of the 
age only from novels. Observe, good Maria, 
that I say only — because' novel-reading is not in- 
jurious, except to the exclusion of all other read- 
ing. 

Long live novels, novel-readers, and novels 
writers ! especially as I myself am one of them 1 
Mais revenons a wis mouUms. 

The young ladies sang and quavered, and 
seemed almost to have forgotten that there was 
such a phrase as to leave off. I went to them, 
and was mischievous enough to inquire if they 
ever sang Swedish. Whereupon they answered, 
No. and began to epeak of Malibran, of Paris, 
ana such sut^ects, without speaking well of any 
of them. 

Affecta^on, false taste, presumption, how I de- 
test you 1 and on that account I will now make < 
my escape from the nest of these three owl-sisters. 

Mrs. Von P. took a ceremonious and cold 
adieu, without asking meio come again. I con- 
jecture that music lessons, and my acquaintance 
with vHtU and quist people, made Mrs. Von P. 
Ie61 that I was not fit to mix in their circles. 
Well — and she may be right there. 

On our way home we met wagons laden with 
goods for the new neighbour at Ramm. Ailer 
all I have heard of this man, if he should only 
be a common, every-day sort of a person, how 
vexed 1 shall be 1 

l^Jme, 

Yesterday aflemoon we were at home, and re- 
joiced on that account Lars Anders worked 
like a regular joiner, and I read to him what I 
had written about our visiting-days. It gave 
him pleasure; he laughed, am yet he blamed 
me, at the same time, for having spoken with so 
much severity of some persons ; neither was he 
quite satisfied with the judgment I had passed on 
the Von P.s. 

"You call them," said he, " a collection of un- 
fortunate pretensions, and yet you have seen 
them only once. It is very difficult, my dear 
Fanny, to pass judgment on men after a long, 
acquaintance, and quite impossible to do so after 
one visit. Beyond this, many persons, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, exhibi^uch different sides 
of their character. I have seen people affected 
and ridiculous in society, whom I have admired 
by a sick-bed ; many, in one case wearisome and 
assuming, who, in another, have been discreel 
and agreeable. Others, again, have eccentrici- 
ties at one time which they lose later in life; 
many turn their best side inward, and perform 
the noblest actions, while the world is laughing 
at the fool's cap which they seem to exhibit. It 
may be so with this family." 

"Granted; granted, dear Bear," said I; "and 
I promise you that, as soon as I become aware 
pi^the fair side, I'll paint it in my best colours." 

" But were it not better, till then," argued he^ 
" to place the faults more in the shadow 1 It is 
exactly by such over-hasty judgments that man 
injures his neighbour; for no&dy reflects that 
one fault does not spoiUhe whole person." 

" What would you have Y* asked I : " you dis- 
tress me; do you wish that I should thso^ ^L 
I have wtiSbeu ii^ ^(i!A %xft.T 
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"No, let it be as it is/' said he; " the mind of 
your reader will probably suggest what I have 
said." 

" Bat, for greater security, Bear, and to ease 
my own conscience, I will make her partaker of 
our Utile conversation." 

And this, my best Maria, I have now done. 
Ah, 1 shall always remain an over-hasty peison, 
who judges by first impressions ! 
Forgive me, and love still your 

Franziski. 



CHAPTER III. 

1 COM £ from— a better world ; I have been in 
the kingdom of heaven ! Do you wish to know 
how it looks there? 

There was a patriarch and wife*, and only to 
see that ancient, venerable couple, made the 
hean rejoice. Tranquillity was upon their 
brows, cheerful wisdom on their lips, and in 
their glance one read love and peace. A band 
of angels surrounded them; some little children ; 
others, blooming maidens, of whom one particu- 
larly fixed my attention, because she so perfectly 
answered my idea of a seraph ; not because all 
Uie other angels suitounded her, not because she 
was so beautiful — ^for she was not beautiful — but 
because she looked so pure and loving, and be- 
cause she seemed to be there for the happiness 
of all. 

Now she was with the patriarchs, and mutual 
love beamed from glance and gesture ; then she 
lifted angel-children in her arms, and kissed and 
embraced them; and then she spoke joyous^ 
graceful words with the augel-maidens. She 
was a kind, heavenly being, whose happiness 
seemed to consist in love. 3he gave a sign, and 
nectar and delicious ifruits were carried around, 
while she herself took care that the children had 
as much as their little hands could grasp. 

The beauty of innocence seemed throned upon 
' her while and gracefully moulded forehead, 
which affected me as if by the foresight of a 
heavenly vision. The expression of her beauti- 
' fnl blue eyes was clear and holy, and had that 
quiet bashfhlness, that candour, which delight^ 
us in children. I never saw a glance which ex- 
pressed so much inward goodness, which spoke 
so plainlv that her whole world was pure blessed- 
ness. The light brown hair was of wonderiiil 
beauty and brightness, and the skin white and 
transparent; in short, I never saw a form so 
^ much resembling a beautiful soul, nor a manner 
which so much reminded me of music. 

I leatBed that this affectionate maiden was 
called Serena, and that the children had assem- 
bled to celebrate her birthday. All gathered 
themselves around her, all stood in need of her, 
all listened to her, and all were listened toby her. 

" Ah, Serena !" said the angel-maidens, " sing 
us *The Flower Gatherer,' that lovely, sweet 
song." 

"Oh, Serena!" besought the angel-children, 
"play to us, that we may dance." 

" 1 will do what you wish," said the kind 
Serena, "but what shall I do first 1 I fancy I 
must first play for the children, and then we will 
ask the stranger lady to sing us that beairtiful 
song, because she sings it better, certainly, than 
1 do." 

Serena sat down and played, while the young 

danced and the old smiled, so that it was a 

pJeasaretoaee, A/tef the dance, the fmit-haskfii 



was again carried round, and then Serena askea? 

me, in the name of all, to sing " The Flower 
Gatherer." 1 sat down to the piano, and the 
little band, with oranges in their hands, thronged 
around me ; their rosy cheeks and joylul glances 
animating my song. 

*' Ah, once more I once more !" burst forth from 
all sides, when I had ended ; so I sang it yet once., 
and twice again ; the little angels seeming as if 
they could not be satisfied. The patriarchs 
thanked me for my song, even as heartily as ths 
children, and I thanked^the poet. 

Serena then introduced games of various kinds, 
and all was laughter and fun durinir *^ese games ; 
and while I sat by the patriarchs, there stole ia 
one little angel, who possessed a strong portion 
of earthly covetonsness, and took something from- 
the hoard of her sister. Serena, who at that mo- 
ment was handing nectar to the patriarchs, fol- 
lowed the child with her eyes, and then g^ing 
after her, took her aside, and said, with a grave,, 
although mild countenafite, "Why, little Eva. 
did you talte your sister's apple 1-^was it right 1* 

" She had two, and I hid none !" stammered 
out little Eva, frightened, and ready to cry. 

"Because you had eaten yours," remarked 
Serena; " bqt in no case had you a right to take 
your sister's fruit ; that was very wrong, Eva." 

" I thought nobody saw me," said the little one,, 
weeping. 

" But if no one else saw you, God saw yoa; 
and he does not love children who do what is^ 
wrong. Go, now, and lay the apple down again,, 
dear Eva." 

Little Eva went and laid down the apple again 
(if great Eva had only done the same !), and 
with tears on her cheeks, said to Serena, " Biit„ 
then, won't you love me any more 1" 

" Will you pronrise me not again to take, with- 
out permission, what does not belong to yon)'* 
asked Serena, softly, but seriously. 

"Oh, yes !'' sighed the little one, " I won't da 
so again !" 

" Then I shall Iovctou, and yon shall be my 
dear little Eva again,'^said she, taking the child 
upon her knee, and letting it quietly weep on her 
bosom. 

This little scene, of which I was a secret spec* 
tator, while I was chatting with the old people, 
gave me a picture and a lesson which I shall 
not soon forget. 

At the Dahls, also, as everywhere else, the new 
resident at Ramm was spoken of; not in the 
spirit of extravagant conjecture ; some things 
which were good and noble were Telated of him ; . 
the man certainly was not Don Miguel, and there 
was joy over him in the kingdom of heaven. 

In this kingdom of heaven there was a little 
sparrow, but not like anv sparrow I ever before - 
saw ; it was tame, and full of a human-kindness: 
the angel-children were particularly charmed 
with it. All was laughter, bustle, and merriment, 
as the sparrow flew about, sitting ever and anon 
on their little heads, and " Gold-gelb ! gold-gelb !'* 
was repeated by all the jubilant company. 

So passed tne whole evening, with games, 
dance, song, and laughter. At one time, the an- 
gel-band, conducted by Serena, came ana danced 
round the patriarchs, enclosing us in the joyful 
circle, till, again breaking loose, in the midst of 
song, they dispe/^ed to form new groups. 

However beautiful and joyous it might be it 
the kingdom of heaven, still we must think of • 
returning to our little earthly home ; so, after w# 
had supped wii^ xYie ^xk^^&^-^e «qx <»x csh ^nk 
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way ; bnt the worthy patriarchs and the lonely 
Serena prayed as su warmly and earnestly lo 
come sooii and spend a whule day with tnem, 
that we ^ave uur nauds upon it; and i must con- 
fess that 1 desired nothiug mure. On the way 
home 1 could talk of noining but Serena, and 
went to sleep with her lovely image in my soul. 

Perhaps, m time, 1 may come to see this iam- 
ily in a mojre prosaic light, and then you will re- 
ceive a less poetical picture. Lile wears oftener 
its e very-day than its lestival g^rb. This, how- 
ever, i icnow, 1 have had a heavenly vision. 

Jvm IWl. 

Away from hoiQe may be good, but at home 
is best! So have I often thought daring the tWo 
pleasant days I have passed quietly in looking 
alter my own affairs, in taming my Bear and my 
little animals. Ail goes on quite well; six hens, 
three ducks, and two turkeys are now my inti- 
mate acquaintance. 1 have caressed and led the 
cows to-day ; the fine creatures ! the largest and 
handsomest of which I have christened Audum- 
bla, in memory oif the beautiful northern my- 
thology, of which 1 have read in the symbolical 
lore ot the Edda. 

What of my husband ? Since he has given 
up his little vices, he has acquired, God knows 
how ! continually a greater influence over me. 
This, however, 13 certain, that he is good and 
reasonable. Yesterday evening he came into 
our best sitting-room with the pipe in his mouth, 
but stood at the doorway looking at me, ana 
made^such roguish, questioning grimaces, that I 
sprang up, embraced both him and his pi{)e, and 
drew them both into the room. I was so happy ^ 
iiisX the pipe did not hate the room — ^bat really 
too much triendship. 

19^. 

Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel— sprightliness to the 
very roof— suppei" on SvanS; and thus have you 
yesterday afternooq., She seemed to me like pre- 
served ginger: when one takes a little, one finds 
it refreshing and delicate, but all day long is 
quite too much. 

" Beaf, come here, angel : what say you to this 
comparison V 

" That it is malicious, and that you yourself 
are ginger I" 
' " Ginger ! that you are, you bear !" 

20£a. 

The sisters-in-law are come. Yesterday morn- 
ing we i%ceived a note from Ma chere mere^ in- 
Yiting us to go for the evening; in the first place, 
because she wished to see us ; and, secondly, be- 
cause she wished us to receive the rations with 
her, who were expected that evening at Carls- 
fors. " If the little wife will come the first," 
added she, " I shall be right glad to see her; and 
for that purpose shall send my Norrkopings car- 
riage with the brown horses after dinner to Rosen- 
Vik. For this once I will burden my conscience 
by separating man and wife; still, if they can 
come together, so much the pleasanter.'' 

I was very curious to see the brothers-in-law 
and their wives. My husband, who was over- 
joyed by the thought of seeing again his beloved 
brother Peter, could not, however, on account of 
several patients, reach Carlsfors before evening ; 
80 I went alone in the Norrkopings carriage, 
which is pleasanter than the heaven-chariot. 

I found Lagman Hok with Ma chere mere. He 
comes resjularly once a week, and brings from the 
city, where he lives, newspapers and law docu- 
meors; forAfi 
4^ right, has 
D 



a great deal about her affairs, in which he takes < 
more interest than in his awn ; and so talk they 
till coltee comes in, dunng which meal she 
shows herself a most agreeable hostess. This 
lasts till six o'clock ; then says Ma chere ittere^ 
"Now, Lagman, we will walk;" and the two 
parade, side by side, up and down the large 
rooim.- This time may be regarded as one of 
rest; for the two never speak a word, excepiing^ 
that Afa ckere mere^ who goes with her hands be- 
hind her back, says unceasingly, yet almost in- 
audibly, and only by the movement of the tongue, . 
"Trallala, trallala, trallalal trallala, trallala, 
trallala!" This walk, which has come to be 
called trail, lasts, probably, half an hour, on 
which Ma dure mere says, "Now, Lagman, let 
us sit!" on which (he two sit down, and begin 
to chat again, but not of business, but of the good 
old times ; of the then living vemarkable people ;. 
relate anecdotes, and drink tea. So haVe they 
paraded, trailed, and chatted, above twenty years f 

The Lagman has sometimes wonderful fits of 
absence: he will place himself, for instance, 
within a doorway, or against a wall, and there 
stand for hours, in deep thought, without once 
moving from the spot. Sometimes, at table, too, 
if he would pour out a glass of water or wine, he 
nevier notices- when the glass is full, but keeps 
pouring on till it runs over the table. Ma ckerc 
mere is not much pleased when such accidents 
occur; but she never speaks one unfriendly word 
to him on the subject, but jokes him, merely, on* 
his " poetical distractions.'* Nevertheless, if she 
'see his large hand reaching towards a bottle, she 
jsiostly is beforehand with him. 

But I let my pen fly, like a wUd bird, from one 
object to another. 1 return now to the evening^ 
when the relations were expected. 

Both Ma chere riUre ana her house were in 
their most festival garb. The sbwrka, or helmet- 
cap, sat high and proud on her serious brow, and 
she marched through the larepetoom, by the Lag- 
man's side, with the air and carriage of a gen- 
eral. All the doors stood open, and all the step» 
were crowded with servants in livery. 

"Welcome now, my dear Franziska," said 
Ma chJere mere, reaching to me her hand with a 
stately bearing; "you will now make the ac- 
.quaintance of your new family. We shall see 
^what these young ladies are like : in the mean 
time, my heart t go and do what you like, while 
I finish my walk.^' ' 

I took permission, and went to see how the 
chambers of the sisters-in-law looked. I found 
the coarse toilet-covers had been replaced with- 
others much finer, which gave me, pleasure. In^ 
every other respect, too, the rooms were comforJ- 
ablv furnished ; all was substantial, convenient, 
ana clean ; but I missed something of the poetry, 
something of the luxury of life, without which 
life and home would only be mere necessary 
establishments. 

" Ma chere mJere^" thought T, " will leave this to^ 
theladies themselves, will leave them to beauti* 
fy their own little world, according to their own 
taste." Although L could not but confess that 
this was best, I felt irresistibly compelled to an- 
ticipate some little ; ai^d going, therefore, into the 
garden, gathered a quantity of flowers, which 
grow there in superabundance; hastily wove 
two garlands, one of which I hdng over ea.cbt 
looking-glass^ »tt^ \)[v«i, ^vs^Qk^\Sk% ^^%^fc% ^ 
flowers aboxxi ttve tooms, ^?!as>^^ xsi^'s^SS. nsil \tf^ 
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Iiind me. << Yes. indeed I it is your pleasure, is 
It 1 to go romjfung about in mv ganlen, and 
Among my flowers 1 What did you tkink I 
45hould say to that V 

I turned round, and looked somewhat terrified 
at the severe countenance of Mci'chere mere. 

" Novi now, don't look so lUbiU,'' said she, 
her countenance changing, and patting me on 
the cheek ; "I will say no more than that you 
are poetical, and, if you choose to fill the cham- 
bers of your sisters-m^law with plunder, that is 
vour business, not mine; the tning, however, 
looks very pretty. I see, my dear, that you 
are not without taste ; and now, ^f you will have 
a cup of tea, come out with me, I have no in- 
clioation to wait for the young gentry. Hok is 
standing in the saloon-door in one of his reveries, 
\mi we'll see if we cannot w^e him." 

As I followed her into the saloon, I heard my 

husband's steps in the next room, and whispered 

, to her, *' When he asks after me, you know no- 

thini; about me ;" and hid mjrself behind an open 

door. 

Ma chire mire winked her approbation of my 
little trick, and he entered at the same moment. 

"Where is my wife?" asked he, as soon as 
he had greeted her and kissed her hand. 

" I have had no intelligence, of her," replied 
she ; " I have not seen her." 

" Lord Gk)d) where can she be I" exclaimed 
he^ in such an agitated, terrified manner, as quite 
affected me ; so, after he had looked on all sides, 
and was just tumine to leave Uie Foom, I sprang 
forward and clasped my arms around him. 

Ah I how sweet it is to know that one is be- 
loved; but, for all that, I would not play such 
another joke ! v 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed out Machire mcTV, at 
our embracing. 

Ma chere mere seated herself at the top of the 
great saloon; called me to sit near her; and 
then ordered Lars Anders, Lagman Hok, and 
Tuttin, to arrange themselves in the half circle 
around her. I saw by this that she was bent 
upon a great scene, which should be imposing to 
Che young ladies; for thus, in order to approach, 
they would have to pass up the long saloon. I 
assure you that my heart was full of sympathy 
for them; and, in the depths of my soul, I thank- 
ed my husband for- his kindness in letting me 
make Ma ch/ere mere's acquaintance in the im- 
prompHL manner I did, thus preventing me hav- 
ii^ to pass the ordeal of a solemn presentation, 
which woald have been a horror and stum- 
bling-block to me. 

Ma c^e mkr^s strong nerves prevented her 
hav^g any idea of such feelings ; and while we 
sat at our post, she merrily and graphically told 
^ of her first presentation at court ; and how, for a 
long time wforehandj she had practised making 
her reverences before five chairs; and then how 
these reverences, after this, were performed be- 
fose the crowned heads themselves. 

She described th6 whole scene, and the prin- 
cipal persons, with so nmoh life and spirit, that 
t ibrgot where I sat, and why I sat there, when 
a carriage was heard approaching. 

Ma ckere m^ paused, and I started up ; so did 
my husband ; but she laid immediately her heavy 
hand interdictingly i^pon my arm, and said to us 
both, " Sit still ! The old one shall be first to bid 
them welcome, and the old one will await them 
here!" 

She looked solemn and dignified, and I sat 
^^•»4^aiaiF3thabeatiDf heart. My husband 



looked undetermined; but as he listened to tht 
commotion and sound of voices in the hall, he 
said, " ft is only Jean Jacques 1" and sat down 
again. 

The next moment steps wepe heard, and, with 
a loud voice, a servant announced " Baron Jean 
Jacques and his lady !" 

A silken disss rustled, and a lady entered, 
probably of my age, but taller, conducted by a 
gentleman. She looked altogether comme ilfaut, 
stepped quickly, but with great self-possession, 
through the room, towalrds Ma dure niere, who 
raised hesself majestically, and, advancing a few- 
paces to meet her, looked nighly imposing. The 
young lady courtesied very deeply, and kissed 
the offered hands, as I had done, while Ma dure 
mere, in return, kissed her. but only on the fore- 
head ; embraced her, and bade her welcome, ho- 
ping she would find herself agreeably at home in 
this house. Next, she saluted Jean Jacaues, and 
that exactly in the same way as she had saluted 
my husband before. 

The new comer and I sat down near each 
other; at first we were a little exciti^, but soon 
calming ourselves, became most fflendly, and 
engaged in an agreeable conversation; in short, 
I greatly admired this first-seen sister-in-law, 
by name Jane Maiia. She is not handsome, 
but has something su^rior in her appearance, 
while her form is exquisitive. Her remarks and 
demeanour show both gentleness and understand- 
ing; her toilet, also, is very pleasing and ap- 
propriate ; a brown silk dress, a gold chain and 
watch, a simple, but stylish bonnet, trimmed 
^th clear blue, which accorded admirably with 
her hair. It always gives me pleasure to see a 
lady who understands the art of dressing well ; 
it is a sign both of understanding and taste. 

" But where is Peter 1" asked my husband, at 
least seven times before the first salntetions were 
over. 

" Peter comes later," answei^d Jeail Jacques, 
at length ; " that is, if he come at all to-night. 
It pleased Ebba," continued he, " f o so to sleep 
at C, where we dined, and she would not wake. 
Peter called and knocked to no purpose, so, at 
last, I and my wife left them, in order that Mfa 
diere mJke might not expect us in vain. I thought 
Ebba might just as well have slept in the car- 
riage, since she never looks at the country, but 
sits wrapped up in her double crape cap." 

Ma dire mire slightlv moved ner eyebrows, 
and Lars Anders drew nis down, when, in that 
very same moment, a carriage drove up to the 
door. 

"There he is," exclaimed my husband, and 
rushed out, beftre Ma dUre mkre could call him 
back, like a bomb, through the open door, to 
meet his beloved brother. She shook her head, 
however, and looked angry, while I loved him 
all the more for his affection to his brother. 

Behold, now, the sister-in-law, Number two. 

A slight little figure floated in petulantly, but 
gracefully; the eyes half shut; a little straw hat 
hanging on the arm ; a little cap with rose-col- 
oured ribands inclined to one ear, and 'kissing, 
as it were, on the other side, several locks of 
dark brown hair which flowed negligently forth. 
Her husband followed her with his eyes, while 
he was stopped in the doorway by a second em- 
brace from nis brother. 

Ma dCere mjere raised herself majestically, as 
on the first occasion, and advanced three steps 
towards the little sylph ; but she, to oUr greaiaso 
tonishmenty floated past, without looking up to 
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her, and thTOwing hers^f negligently into the 
arDned chair, from which Ma chJtre mere had. the 
moment before risen, exclaimed, " Ah, I am so 
^tigoedj so fatigued, so warm, that I most die ; 
ah ! ' while the silken robe which she wore fall- 
ing open, showed a fine cambric dress, and, still 
farther, the very prettiest of all little feet. 

Oh, that you could have seen Machkre merel 
She stood as if thunderstruck! while Peter, 
TfuduBg forward, seized Ebba's hand, and, en- 
deavouring to raise her froist the chair, whisper- 
ed, *<£bba, in Heaven's name, bethink thee! 
Ebba, it is Ma dure iMre" 

" Heavens!" exclaimed Ebba, like one waken- 
ed out of a dream, and looked up, with a ^air of 
beautiful biown eyes, to the great lady, jiist as 
people look up to a church steeple. Md cMre 
mefti on her side, appitoached her with a coun- 
tenance that seexned U) express, " Whatever sort 
«f an exti'aocdinary little creature are you V* 

As ^e two were about to meet, Ebba snatched 
her hand suddenly fr«m her husband's, and, 
springing upon a chair, threw both her anns 
around Md dure mkrtfs neck, and kisded her with 
a]l the grace and freedom of a child. This 
seemed to make a peculiar impression on the 
«lder lady, who, grasping her little person in both 
her laiige' hands, placed ner, liSe a child, in her 
arms, and carried her under the chandelier, 
which was then lit up with the beams of the set- 
ting sun, and examined what seemed like a cher- 
ub's head surrounded with light Ebba laughed, 
and w« all were obliged to laugh too; while Md 
ch^iH mer^s loud "Ha! ha! ha!" resounded, 
above sdl. She patted and pinched the checks 
of the ill^rain«d«, but lovely young creature, till 
her fine dark eyebrows contracted themselves, 
and she exclaimed, a^ain and again^ " Let i^e 
go 1" But Ma dure wjert^ who wished somewhat 
to punish her, jested still with her, as people jest 
with a child ; but at length, as tears filled her 
eyes, she shook her friendly by the hand, kissed 
her forehead, and saluted Peter with the words, 

" Chastise jrour wife, my dear son, otherwise 
^he will chastise jrou." 

Ebba greeted me most ungraciously, never 
once looli^ at Lars Anders; but, throwing her- 
self on a sofa, looked through the room add on 
the company with an air of indifference. Ma 
ckere mere made no remark, but saw all this with 
a certain bi^mess of mienr which, according to 
my thought, deemed to say, " We shall soon bring 
you into order, little malapert." 

Notwithstanding all this, Ebba is, from head 
to foot, the very prettiest little creature that I 
ever saw. She resembles more a fairy than a 
human being; but her countenance is somewfiat 
disfigured by an expression of superciliousness 
and pertness which especially plays around the 
small mouth and the dilated nostril. It is true 
that she is very young, but she seems to me to 
be one of those young creatures who are partic- 
ulariy hard to train. Lars Anders seemed to 
think the same, and looked upon her and Peter 
with a troubled air. Peter, to all appearance, is 
desperately in love with his litde numorsome 
wife, who, on her part, does not appear to trou- 
ble herself particularly about him ; nor does it 
appear extraordinary that he has not inspired 
love in such a 3roung, childish creature. Peter 
is singularly plain in person; has a very large 
nose, and his vellow-gray hair stands towards 
all points of the compass. In manner, he is 
quiet and introverted ; yet his eyes, which are 
handsome, have an exprsstion which is speftto- 



ing and fuH of soul. He sat the whole evening 
as if sunk into himself; pressed Lars Anders's 
hand sometimes, and glanced oflen at his wife, 
who lay on a sofa and slept. The evening 
would have been very tedious, had it not been 
for Jean Jacques, who, having travelled abroad 
but a short time before, related to us various and 
very interesting accounts of mechanicid and ^in- 
dustrial undertakings, such as railroads, the 
Thamc^ tunnel,etc« Jeim Jacques, unlike Peter, 
is vfery good-looking, has the power of being amu- 
ising, and appears to be full of life and knowledge. 
Ma chere mere was greatly pleased with his nar- 
ratives ; and all, indeed, listened to Uiem with the 
greatest interest; so much, in fact, on my part, 
that I was sorry when supjper was announced. 

On the announcement of supper,* we all turned 
towards Ebba, who, indescnbably pretty, lay ' 
asleep on the sofh, like a rose-baa folded in 
leaves. I said something of the. kind as we^ 
stood round her, and was thanked by her hus- 
band with one of his fine glances; th^, bending 
over her, he kissed her in order to wake her, 
saying, ^'Ebba, my angel j rise!" 

" Why cannot you let me rest in quiet 1 How 
nnbearahle you are!" was her loving reply; and 
she would have composed herself an^rio sleep, 
had not Ma chere mere elevated her strong voice. 

" My dear chUd," said she, " hear ! If yOu are 
not ready tacome with us to table this moment^ 
you will have nothing to eat Don't imagine 
that anybody will gjiye themselves trouble on 
your account." , 

The litde one opened her eyes in the greatest 
astonishment, raised herself, and, without anoth- 
er word, Md there meTV took her hkid and led her 
into the eating-room» Ebba allowed herself to be 
led, but with a look of indescribable ill-humour. 
Ma dufrem^re^ however, was extremely amiable 
towards her, seated her by her, and showed her a 
thousand little attentions. There was something 
so irresistibly inciting in Ma ckire mir^s friencU 
liaess, that even Ebba yielded, like the rose to 
the rays of the sun, ttie ill-humour vanished ; 
and then, indeed, she became unspeakably love- 
ly, and the little Love's head appeared quite be- 
witclnng. She ate, laughed, and chatted with 
Mn dure vu^re^ who busied herself with her. Pe- 
ter looked quite happy ; Jean Jacques talked with 
Tuttin, who looked no less fortunate, about Eng- 
lish roast beef and French omdetAe sofuffliB. I 
kept up a continued conversation with Jane Ma- 
ria, whose obliging demeanour and agreeable 
style of conversation pleased me more and more. 
Lars Anders sat silent near his brothOT,.and look- 
ed dissatisfied. < 

At the conclusion of the meal, Ma dure mhre 
ordered a steaming bovl of punch to be brought 
in, filled the glasses for us all, and gave a sign 
with the hand for the servants to withdraw. 
We ^ at once became suddenly silent, as if ex- 
pecting something extraordinary; and Ma dUre 
m«re, afler she had cleared her throat, raised her 
sonorous voice, and spoke with earnestness and 
strength to the foUowmff efifect: 

" My sons and daugnters, I will say this to 
you, because I see you all here assembled round 
my table and in my house, for the tot time; I 
will say this to you, my children, because I still 
wish to see you often here, as three united and 
happy fhmilies. 

" In an old regulation for soldiers, which was 
in possession of my deceased husband, General 
Mansfi^d, it was said that ockV^ ^sl ^<& i&sscfiL^fiX 
when \]he &g\iX <^oTa£ciiSDL<(:«i^ ^^^o^ ^^fife^ai^sstX^ 
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given to the troops, and this order consisted but 
of three words — * Do your best I' 

*' This rale may also be of some valae to the 
married. Books of education, the advice of 
fathers and mothers, the precepts of teaehers, 
coDttnue to the altar of Hymen ; but there they 
all pause, and merelv say to the wedded pair, 
' Do your best V Alter this, truly, it is not an 
easy task to give counsel. Every marriage has 
its own freemasonry, the one unlike the other, 
with which it is not well for the uninitiated to 
meddle. But some good advice, my children, 
you may listen to with profit, from an old lady 
who has seen some little ot the world, and who 
has had some little experience in the freemason- 
ry of married life: and if you, in your ^narried 
career, profit by these counsels, it will be well 
fbr you. Thus — 

" If, my children, you would be happy, avoid 
sour looks and changeful humours. By these, 
people entice Satan into Uieir houses. ' A little 
cloud,' says the proverb, * can hide both sun and 
moon.' Yes, my daughters, guard against what 
may be called <bad weather* in the house; and 
you, my sons, take heed that you are not the 
^Kovember storm that calls it there. 

" Remember what the proverb says, * Peace 
cherished is strife banished.' I have, my chil- 
dren, seen that in you already which displeases 
me ; but I hope it will all pass by, and be amend- 
ed ; therefore I will say no more about it. 

" Deceive not one another in small things or 
in great. One little, single lie has, before now, 
disturbed a whole married life. A small cause 
has often great consequencjss. Fold not the 
hands together and sit idle^< Laziness is the 
devil's cushion.' Do not run much from home 
— ' One's own hearth is gold worth.' 

" Many a marriage, my friends, begins lilce the 
rosy morning, and then mils away like a snow- 
wreath. And why, my friends 1 Because the 
married pair neglect to be as weU-rfeasing to 
each other after marriage as before. Endeavour 
always, my children, to please one another; but, 
at the same time, keep Grod in yoxa thoughts. 
Lavish not all your love on to-day, for remem- 
ber, that marriage has its to morrow likewise, 
and its day alter to-morrow too. Spare, as one 
may say, fuel for the winter. 

"Consider, my daughters, what the word 
housewife* expresses. The married wonfan is 
her husband's domestic faith ; in her hands he 
must be able to confide house and family ; be able 
to intrust to her the key of his heart, as well as 
the key of his eating-room. His honour and his 
home are under her keeping : his well-being is 
in her hand. Think of this ! 

" And you, nay sons, be faithful husbands and 
good fathers of families. Act so that your wives 
shall esteem and love you. 

" And what more shall I say to you, my chil- 
dren 1 Read the Word of Grod industriously ; 
that will conduct you through storm and calm, 
and safely bring you to the haven at last ; for the 
remainder, do your best! I have done mine. 
God help and bless you altogether.^' 

With these words she extended her arms as if 
to bless us, made a solemn greeting with her 
hesfd, and emptied her glass to the bottom. 

Ebba was insolent enough to let a very gen- 
teel yawn be audible, nor did she even raise her 
glass, but, reclining backward, in her chair, clo- 
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sed her eyes, while Jane Maria emptied herm 
with a very becoming air. For myself, I must, 
acknowledge that 1 thought the beginning of the 
speech heavy, and could hardly retrain irom smi- 
ling ; but, by degrees, the eamesmess and energy 
of Ma dUre mer^s words took hold of me, and^ 
by the time the speech was ended, Lars Anden 
and I heartily drank to each other and to Ma 
chirenUfe, 

When the ikal was drunk. Ma ckere mire rung, 
for the servants to enter, and taking, with the 
stifi*est genera's mien, the arm of Lagman Hok,. 
she ordered us to pass, two and two, before her-^ 
mustered us, as it were. In passing her, she 
clapped me on the shoulder, and said, " You are 
the least t" (This is not true, since I have meas- 
ured myseli with Ebba, and am half a head 
taller than she ; but Ma dure mire has pleasure 
in jesting with me.) Ebba, however, would not 
arrange herself according to command, would 
walk oy herself; and, in order to escape fronx 
her husband, she skipped like a bird round about 
us and among us. Ma chere mire closed the 
procession wim Lagman Hok. 

We sat chatting lor some time after supper, 
and then Ma chere m^ conducted the. yoimg 
people to their rooms ; I following, and Lars 
Anders, also, who would not be left out in any-- 
thing. Ebba's good humour continued, but it 
exhibited itself in laughter and jests over the old- 
fashioned furniture ; on which account Ma chire 
nure read her a grave lecture, to which the 
strange young creature listened attentively, and 
when it was ended kissed her hand and courts 
sied with comic humility. She is a sweet, ill- 
educated child, and appears singularly ill-calcu- 
lated for the wife of the grave, quiet Peter. Jane 
Maria, on the contrary, seemed perfectly satis- 
fied with everything, and remarked my flowers 
with delight; in fact, showing, by her rational^ 
well-bred behaviour, a perfect contrast to the ec- 
centric wildness of Ebba. Ma chiire mire was m 
high good-humour, and jested with us all, if not 
in the most refined manner, yet certainly with 
great wit. There is something peculiar about 
her, which captivates every one. I observed 
also, this evenmg, how, through her clear-head- 
ed, unequivocal arrangements, she sives satis- 
faction and security to all around her. ThuS' 
she immediately assigned to every one of us our 
places, and one soon finds the advantage of reg- 
ulating one's self according to her rules. 

Ma chhe mire invited Lars Anders and me te 
dine the next day with the family. I was glad 
of it, for I wish to see them intimately. > I an- 
ticipate for myself a friend in Jane Maria, and 
my heart covets female friends ; for, since I have 
lost you, Maria, I am conscious of a great want 
in my life, which writing cannot supply ; and if 
I won Jane Maria's love, I should not have the 
less friendship for you. 

But to return to the last evening, to Lars An- 
ders, to Rosen vik. Arrived there, I imparted to 
him my remarks on brothers and sisters-in-law. 
But he was so deep in one reflection, that he only 
replied to all I said with a sigh, and the words^ 
"Poor Peter!" 

Somewhat impatient over the everlasting 
"Poor Peter!" I said, at length, "Well, then,. 
Peter must act wisely, like a certain Lars An- 
ders ; he must improve his wife by kindness and 
reason, and then he must submit himself to her 
tyranny." Lars Anders said pretty things in i^ 
turn, with akind covmX«iWite,YKyx\Xieti,^^^T ^\^ 
he around up mtii tiic -wotAs '^ "Poot "5«XfttV^ 
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fie troubles himself traly on accocrat of fibba ; 
ealls her a witch, and will not grant that she is 
lovely; on the contrary, Jane Maria pleases 
•him as much as she pleases me. 

1 go now to dress lor dinner, and send you a 
Ihousand Jdsses with my letter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

k. 

The dinner went off very well yesterday. J^ 
there itUre was cheerful and kind; Kbbfa well- 
mannered, and lovely as the morning; Jane 
Maria perfectly elegant and well-dressed ; yet I 
could have desired a little more freedom, and have 
wished, also, the laige sitigne away from the fore* 
jiead, for nothing pleases me which overshadows 
the brow. Jean Jacques was entertaining, with 
'his interesting relations. Lagman Hok, how- 
■ever, poured half a caaraft of water over the table, 
"Which greatly embarrassed him; so much so, 
indeed, that, some time afterward, when Jean 
Jacques was describing, with great energy, a 
certain winged steam-carriage in which people 
might travel through the air, to which the Lag- 
man appeared to listen with the most fixed atten* 
tion, thereby animating Jean Jacques to extra- 
ordinary energy, he suddenly interrupted him 
with the question, " Pardon me, Mr. Baroo, but 
•of which carafi were you speaking 1" at which 
Ma cktre mere laaghed, and Jean Jacques looked 
annoyed. 

Jean Jacques talks a great deal. To-day I 
fi)und it somewhat wearying, especially aher 
dinner. At length I heard only a continued hum, 
out of which the words Railroad, Manchester, 
Tunnel, Steam-engine, Penny Magazine, alone 
struck my ear. The more Jean Jacques de- 
scribed the sleepier I became,, and at length he 
iairly gave up his unworthy listener. But a sin- 
gular occurrence speedily awoke me out of my 
drowsiness. 

Ma ckhemere was sittingon the sofa, arranging 
the well-nsed patience-cards for the blockade of 
Copenhagen ; Lagman Hok was siuing near her, 
taking snuff; and a young servant was handing 
about coffee, when Jean Jacques exclaimed, 
-'* Heavens ! how like he is to Bruno !'' 

All at onse, Ma chere mire^s patience-table re- 
"Ceived a blow, which sent it. with the blockade 
ofCopenhagen, spinning to the floor; yet no one 
looked at anything but Ma chere menff, who had 
become deadly pale. The nose was contracted, 
the lips bl ue, and the breath emitted with a strong, 
heavy sound. Then raising herself, like a fer- 
menting billow, she shook her elinched fist at 
Jean Jacques, while the eyes seemed surfing 
from the bead. It was a figure to excite a shud- 
der; and Jean Jacques, growing pale likewise, 
drew himself back. It was terrible to see her; 
and I awaited, almost breathless, some fearful 
catastrophe. But she stood as if stiffened into that 
threatening attitude, immovable and speechless, 
as if under the spell of a terrible enchantment, or 
as if some horror-exciting gliost had passed be- 
fore her. For a long time she stood thus, and 
only the wild, audible breathing gave evidence 
of the strong inward emotion. 

While I gazed upon her thus, my terror 
changed into anguish of heart, and I was about 
to hasten to her, when Lars Anders held rae 
back; and while he threw his arm iDund my 
waist to detain me, he himself sat still and at- 
/emfvely observed her. No one approached her ; 



and, after a few moments, the feaifnl emotion 
passed by of itsel£ The clinched hand sunk; 
colour returned to her countenance, and her eyes 
grew milder; she breathed deeply several times, 
always lower, as if she sighed, and then, without 
speaking a word, or even looking round on any 
one, passed, with slow steps, from the room, 
closing the door after her. Notwithstanding this, 
I would have tbllowed, had not Lars Anders re- 
strained me ; but seeing me restless and excited, 
he took me aside, and, in a lew words, gave 
an explanation of this extraordinary and painl'ul 
scene. 

" JIfa chere mhe" said he, "had herself one 
son, called Bruno.'* 

"And is he deadi'' interrapied I, intenoga- 
tively. 

"Yes." 

"And on this account," asked I, astonished, 
"can his name and the remembrance of him 
agitate her so much 1" 

"Not merely on that account," he lepUed; 
"he occasioned her great sorrow, and everything 
that reminds her of him, especially the pronoun- 
cing his name, agitates her thus powerfully. But 
one must allow these outbreaks to pass over un- 
observed; they pass over quickest when she is 
leA entirelv to herself" 

" But what became of her son 1" I asked. 

" It is a long history," he repUed ; " I will tell 
you another time, Fannv." 

" Another time is a villain 1" said I. " I hate 
another time I I can wait no longer than this 
evening." 

" Well, then," said he, " this evening ; but we 
must not longer stand whispering here." 

As we returned to the company, we found 
Lagman Hok sitting on the sofa at the patience- 
table, endeavouring to rearrange the pieces ex- 
actly as thev were before they were upset, thaf 
Ma chere mere^ on her return, might not, by anjr 
circumstance, be reminded of the scene which 
had just occurred. When he had succeeded in 
arranging the pieces, be took snuff, and sneezed 
nine times successively, which convulsed Ebba 
with laughter. His solicitude for Ma chere mere 
affected me ; such attention is amiable : so ought 
friends to have care one lor another. 

I believe I have never sketched the Lagman's 
portrait; behold it, then, done hastily. He may 
be probably sixty years of age, is thin and tall, 
has long teet, loog hands, a long neck, and a 
lam countenanoe, in which traces of smallpox, 
and furrows, and a large aquiline nose, leave no 
beauty ; and yet you must except a pair of eyes, 
which, under heavy Cjrebrows, have a quiet, kind, 
and pleasant expression. They remind one or 
the impression made upon one by the friendly 
shimmering light, seen through the windows of 
a hostel, on a cold autumn evening. He seems, 
good man, as if he had a peg in every limb ; and 
never did I see so long and stiff a back as his I 
I never can see him without wondering how he 
ever can be suspected of poetical fancies. Ma 
chere «ne^, however, has firm faith on this point. 
For the rest, I can say little, as, excepting with 
'Ma chkre mere^ he seldom speaks with any one. 
His voice, his whole demeanour, is soft; yet, al- 
though he is so quiet and silent, one can never 
forget that he is in the room; for, excellent man, 
as he certainly is, he takes such an Immense 
quantity of snuff, that heaps of it lie where he h«& 
beensitUns; yeX,a.^»T «J\^\\\%x\^Ti^\.^^^\^\«^\ 

der, axid Jaae ^a.tVa,3^asJL^«i^^>«si^'^^'«^ 
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talking of mnsic, Ebba had an opportimity to ex- 
hibit her clevemebs. In the first place, she drew 
the needles out of my stocking, overturned Lag- 
man Hok's snufi'box, and, alter other miiide- 
meanours, crept behind Lars Anders and Peter, 
who had laid their heads together in a deep con- 
versation, and sewed their coal-laps together. 
The good brothers foreboded nothing wrong : 
neither did I, who, wishing to take advantage ot 
the fine weather, proposed a walk, to which all 
consented ; and both stood up, when, ratsck^ blaUch^ 
resounded it, and the two coat-laps were violently 
torn asunder. Lars Anders gave a desperate 
leap, and made the most horrific of grimaces, it 
was impossible for me to avoid load laughter, 
and, in a paroxysm of childish delight, Ebba 
threw herself on the sofa. Peter seemed not to 
know how to take the affair; and Lars Anders, 
who at first was irritated at both. Ebba and me, I 
believe, swore afterwufd good-humouredly at us 
both. Jane Maria shook her head, and yet 
laughed ; but ailerward, as she sat down to her 
beautiful tapestry, and saw that there, also, Ebba 
had been at w(»rk, she became quite red, and, 
easting a stem glance upon her, said something, 
in a very bitter tone, about " uapardoftable im- 
pertinence." 

Whil^ poor Lagman Hok sat quite still, en- 
deavouring to collect together his snuff, I pro- 
posed the walk anew ; to which all assented, ex- 
cepting Ebba, who. lying negligently on the sofa, 
declaiid that, as long as she remained in the 
country, she would never set her foot out of 
doors; that she abominated country dust and 
. country coads, and that green was mjurious to 
her eyes, &c. In Tain we tried to persuade her ; 
m vain Jane Maria talked taher of her childish 
iblly ; she contiDued wilfully adhering U> h^r de- 
terminalioD, and Peter— stopped at home with 
her. And now, like my husband, I most sigh to 
myself, "Poor Peter r 



\ Hok also remained still sitting where 
he was, probably waiting the return of his friend ; 
and, under pretence of fetching a shawl, I stole 
to the door of Ma chJm vun^s chamber, and lis- 
tened there, full of restless sympathy. I heard, 
however, nothing but a spasmodic yawn, and, 
greatly relieved on her account, followed my 
partv on their walk. 

The weather wai§ lovely; Jean Jacques talked 
with his brother of the new arrangements he in- 
tended to make on the estate, and blamed Ma 
tk^e merits oldfashioned management : to which 
the other replied by a variety of wry faces, and 
by puffing prodigious volumes of smoke out of 
his pipe. Jane Maria and I fell into discourse 
on Bulwer's and Miss Martineau's excellent 
novels, which gave me pleasure. I found her 
well read, and acquainted with several languages, 
whereupon we agreed to read together Dante's 
'< Commedia Divma," which will be charming. 

While we were rejoicine on this subject, we 
turned into a lovely wooopath by a mill, the 
rushing of whose waters we had heard through 
the wood, when suddenly I became aware of an 
object which made me pause, and pluck Lars 
Anders by the sleeve, to make him observant of 
the same. All stood still, and looked to the leA, 
where the sun shone upon an open green space. 
A man of a stroug, almo^ athletic figure, in a 
dark, handsome riding-dress, was passing under, 
the oaks which grew there. He passed slowly, 
Ai's arsns crossm over his breast, and his head 
depressed, ss If In deep thought; near, or, more 
eorrectlx speaking, behind him, went a bandar 



I some, glossy-black horse, whose bridle was rjca- 
ly set with studs of silver: the rein hung loose, 
and the beautiful head now bent itself to the 
grass, and now caressingly raised itself to th* 
'shoulder of its master, who appeared accas- 
tomed to this, and lell his laithlul attendant at 
full liberty. 

We bad only a glimpse of the man's profile, 
since he was passii^ frpm us, but it gave us the 
augury of a dark, glootny countenance. Thus 
went man and horse onward, in friendly under- 
standing with each other, deeper into the wood, 
and vanished at last from our view ; but our con- 
jectures fi)Uowed him, and we came to the fixed 
and unanimous conclusion that this was no other 
than our so-much-spoken-of mysterious neigh- 
bour at Ramm. And now, whether he be called 
Romulus or Romanus, whether he may justify 
Mrs. Von P.'s romance or not, this is certain, 
that his appearance before us, and his exterior, 
had a truly romantic air. I confess that I am 
quite curious to see more of him, for I am con- 
vinced that, if 1 Qould only see him face to face, 
I should immediately know whether he be a Dtm 
Miguel or a Howard, as the account we heard of 
him at the Dahl's might lead me to suspect. 

When we returned to the house, after about an 
hour's wandering, we ioxmdMa ckkre mere sitting 
in the anteroom by her patience-table, and Lag- 
man Hok beside her, all looking as if nothing 
remarkable had happened, excepting that Ma 
dbtre mMs countenance was unusually pale and 
earnest. She motioned to us kindly on our en- 
trance, but spoke with no one, Tuttin gave us tesL 
and then Jane Maria sat down to the piano and 
placed a heavy piece from Hertz, more difficult, 
as It seemed to me, than beautiful. But how jhe 
plays! She is a perfect mistress of the piano; 
the <mly pity is tuat she has no voice, else we 
would sing together ; but, however, sh«2 can ac- 
company me. I am fortunate in having her for 
a 8iscer-in?law ; what a difference between her 
and Ebba ! Ebba, too, throug:h the whole of the 
evening, was amiable, excepting that she insist- 
ed on everybody dancing; and, as nobody showed 
an inclination for this, she began to dance by 
herself in the next room, andeang the while very 

{>rettily. Peter's eyes dwelt upon her with de- 
ight ; and I wondered not at it, for she is a little 
Grace, when she is gentle and happy. Partly 
to please her, and pardy led by a secret desire for 
dancing myself I enticed, aner a few minutes,, 
company to her. We lead in Jean Jacques, 
and at last Peter, and danced for a while in the 
gayety of our hearts, to her indescribable joy. 

But in a while the gentlemen grew tired and left 
us ; cmd then Ebba, seating herself in a comer of 
a sofa near me, began to tell of all the balls of a 
former winter which she had attended in Stock- 
holm, and how she was dressed, and how o^en, 
especially by this person and the other, she was 
engaged to dance, till an irresistible fit of yawn- 
ing seized me, and would soon have conducted 
me to the arms of sleep, had not over-loud talk- 
ing in the anteroom made me interrupt Ebba's 
discourse, in order to hasten there. 

Ma ckere mere played Boston with Jane Maria^ 
Lagman H k, and Lars Anders, and was now 
angry with Jane Maria, who, as I suppose, played 
better than she, and, $om6 way or other, had 
made Ma chere mere bete. I only heard the words, 
" How can you think of not following, when you 
have four trumps and the king of spades in* the 
. elder \\aiiiT' 
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ia a tone of vexation, " when I see that I cannot 
laake my play." 

*' And on that account I am to become bete/* 
said Ma ckere Tn^re, angrily ; " and I was renonce 
in iedubs, and you in diamonds !" 

They were quite at stiile ; but this scene was 
interrupted by the entrance of the book-keeper, 
who came in to complain of two stable-boys^* 
who refused to ob^y hir commands. Ma chere 
fnire allowed him to state distinctly the nature 
of his commands, and the refusal of the boys; 
and, as this evidenced great forwardness on their 
parts, her countenance became severe, and she 
started up hastily. Jean Jacques stood up also ; 
but she motioned him down again, went out, and 
returned almost immediately in her Januarius 
and helmet, and, accompanied by the complain^ 
ant, went off* with great strides for the stable. 

** How has it gone on V* asked Lars Anders,^ 
as, in about ten minutes, she returned, apparent-' 
ly refreshed by the rectification. 

"How can it be other than right 1" returned 
she, cheerfully. " I gave them words, and not 
801^; thus they peroeive whereabout they are, 
and then I should like to see if they would dare 
disobey ; for the rest, there was no danger with 
the people. TannerstFdm is too easy, and that 
he must be told, too. But so it is ; all would use 
the axe, but nobody fetch the handle ; all would 
be masters, but nobody will bear the burden." 

Sapper was announced, and she was, as usual, 
the most polite and active of hosts \ all trace of 
the afternoon's scene had vanished. 

Late in the evening, as we were once more in 
our quiet home, I asked and received from Lars 
Anders the following explanation of the unhap- 
py family affairs, which, as neatly as possible, I 
give In his oWn words : 

"Ma chkre mire had, by (General Mansfield, 
one only son, who was called Bruno, aAer his 
father. His binh nearly cost the life of the 
mother, and that which she had bpUjght so dearly 
was more precious to her than life itself. Many 
a time has she been on her knees by his cradle, as 
if worshipping him; many a time, when a slight 
indisposition has made his night restless, has 
she sat and watched by him. She suckled him 
herself J scarcely would permit any one besides 
herself to nurse him, scarcely to touch him. He 
slept in her bosom, he rested on her knee ; her 
arms were his world, and they encircled him 
with undying love; and he, g^n his side, wild 
and despotic as he then was, hung on her neck 
with the utmost tenderness, and seemed to find 
rest nowhere but upon her bosom. It was beau- 
tiful to see them together; they were the lioness 
and her cub, who, m a union of savage strength 
and deep tenderness, combat together and- caress 
at the same time. Thus the relation between 
mother and son Was extraordinary, and some- 
times hostile^ even from the cradle. One ^ay, 
as she laid him, a child but nine months old. to 
her breast, either in hunger or passion, he bit ner 
severely with his youn? coming teeth. Trans- 

Eorted with the pain, the mother gave him a 
low. The child let go the breast, and refused 
from that moment ever to take it again. He was 
weaned; for the mother could not tolerate the 
idea of his being nourished with the milk of a 
nurse. Afterwaird, in his eighth year, as she 
would have given him a well-deserved correc- 
tion, he turned like a young ^ion and struck her. 
"Siill, in the midst of scenes which exhibited 



unlimited power of self-sacrifice ; she threw her« 
self between him and every danger; and he 
would kiss the very traces of her leet. When 
they met, even alter a short separation, it was 
ever an outbreak of the warmest love; still, the 
next moment, perhaps, they would* be at strife 
with each other. This state of leeling increased 
with years, for both were of the same powerful 
determined character. They seemed unable ta 
live either together or apart. 

** It would have been impossible to find any- 
where a handsomer boy 'than Bruno was; and 
yet, although the mother worshipped him in her 
heart, her sense of justice was so strict, that she 
never, not even in the slightest instance, tavoured 
him to his stepbrothers' disadvantage. Never,, 
if he deserved punishment, was he spared before 
them; never had a preference shown to him in 
regard of pleasure or reward ; in no way had he 
the advantage of them, excepting the caresses 
of his mother. 

" We Were all brought up with severity ; and 
as regards money, were too scantily supplied. 
For myself, I always had an inclination towards 
economy; nevertheless, I was compelled to 
have recourse to my own innocent industry to 
supply myself with postage-money, or the means 
to obtain any little outlay which Ma chere mere 
considered superfluous; hence 1 became, in 
secret, a carpenter. 

" Bruno was naturally extravagant and prone 
to dissipation ; and very early, in order to gratifjr 
his palate, or to appease his* thirst for pleasure,, 
resorted to less innocent means. He purloined 
what he could not obtain voluntarily, nrst from 
his brothers, then from the domestics; but no 
one dared to punish him for this, or to represent 
it to his mother; for the fiery-tempered boy,. 
giAed with almost Herculean strength, had ob- 
tained power over his brothers, and was feared 
not only by them, but by all the household. He 
was beloved by none, excepting by me; I cannot 
exactly say what it was in him that was so cap- 
tivating to me ; I admired, it is true, his great 
natural abilities. His wud and witty tricks 
often decoyed me to smile, at the same time that 
I was compelled to blame; but what operated 
most upon me was the simple fact, that 1 really^ 
think he liked me." • 

Lars Anders said this with an agitated voice^ 
remained silent a lew moments, and then con- 
tinued. 

" I must do him the justice, however, to say,, 
that he never was disobedieht to those who spoke 
to him with mildness and reason. More than 
once he abandoned, at my request, unworthy 

Pursuits, and often would he weep bitterly, when 
represented to him his. onfortunate flrst step» 
in the path of vice. 

'* But I was seldom at home at this time; for^ 
much older than he, I had finished my academ- 
ical life as he began his, and was always fronts 
home, in the pursuit of my medical profession. 

^'The influence which a chdd, a little gir]«^ 
had over Bruno, from his thirteenth to his six- 
teenth year, was very extraordinary. This was 
Serena Lofven, with whom you were so greatly^ 
pleased the other day in the city. She was, at 
that time, a lovely, quiet, but sickly child ; and 
Ma ckere vikre, who had always a great esteen^ 
for Madame Dahl, prevailed upon her for threa 
years to bring hex, ^xmii^ ^'i ^xsixtofikssi xsissw^^csv. 
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like child interested the wild Bruno, and it was 
- wonderlUl to see what constraint he had over 
fajmseif, and of what self-deoial he was capable 
on her account He left all, to carry her out into 
the woods about Ramm; to caress her. or to sit 
quietly by and watch her while she slept. On 
hulydays, or whenever he had a holyday, he went 
wandering forth early in the morning with. a 
basket of eatables in his hand, and Serena on 
^iiis arm, and seldom were the two seen again 
before evening. All this improved Serena's 
health, and softened the temper of Bruno. One 
tear, or one prayer from her childish lips, was 
*to him a more effectual incentive than all the 
commands of his mother or of his teachers. 

" If this better part of Bruno's nature had been 
-cultivated — the violent repressed and the gentle 
yielded to — I am convinced that he would have 
Decome a good and distinguished man; but his 
tutor, a person of rigid, unbending character, 
and, still more, his mother, seemed to have re- 
solved only to make use of power in the subjec- 
tion of his undisciplined will. 

" All this time Ma chJere mire foreboded not how 
perilous was th6 course which Bruno was pur- 
suing, and I myself knew nothing which I should 
have feared so much as her making the discov- 
ciT— she, so proud, so sensitive on every point 
x)f honour, so rigid in her principles, ana her 
whole moral conduct! Bruno's great beauty, 
iiis remarkable abilities and natural talents, his 
•cxpertness in all bo.!ily exercises, his courage. 
Day, even his overbearing, constituted her pride, 
and made her eyes sparkle with delight at his 
approach, or even the very speaking of his name. 
To have heard anything dishonourable of him, 
must have been a death-blow to her. Briino, 
too, had pride and sense of honour, and the ap- 
probation of his mother was n^ecessary to him ; 
out his violent passions, and his inability to gov- 
ern them, drew him perpetually into guilty con- 
duct. 

" But now came a time' when I passed several 
summer months at Ramm, and whefe, from 
"what I saw of him, I hoped he had abandoned 
his evil courses. He had been confirmed in the 
spring, and now appeared thoughtful and mild. 
The connexion between him and his mother 
«eemed more peaceful and affectionate than 
«ver. 1 hoped ne had conquered the darker part 
'Of his nature ; he himself, too, said the same 
thing to me. But one thing I could not even 
then help observing: he had his own private ex- 
penses, and those to ap extent far greater than 
nis own means ought to have allowed. For 
some time, it is true, I had been in a condition 
to assist him with money, and had hoped by this 
means to restrain him, and prevent its applica- 
tion to improper purposes. He frequently re- 
quested money from me, and I furnished him 
with as much as was in my power; but one day 
be requested so large a sum as astonished me. 
I refused; in fact, I could not do otherwise; 
and at the same time reproved him for this ex- 
travagance. He made no replv, but ground his 
teeth angrily, and left me. This was the last 
day we were to spend at home toother; on the 
following he was to leave for the University and 

I for S . That forenoon he went to the city 

to take leave of the old Dahls, and of his little 
bride, as he called Serena, and was not expected 
back till evening, 

" Immediately after dinner the book-keeper en- 

iff/vif £de room in great agitatiotL He had miss- 

et/, lie said, a stated sam of money, which that 



very morning he had placed in his desk, and that 
he must suspect the thief to be one of the house- 
hold, as no one but those accustomed to the 
house knew where he was in the habit of keep- 
ing his money. 

*' It was the first time, as Ma dure mkre believ- 
ed, that such a circumstance had occurred in the 
house; she therefore took up the affair with the 

greatest warmth, and immediately undertook a 
omiciliary search. 

" Accompanied by the book-keeper and two of 
her oldest and most faithful servants, she went 
through the whole house, examined every comer, 
and examined all her domestics with the greatest 
severity; even the oldest among them were com- 
pelled to submit to the search.* As nothing was 
discovered anywhere, not even the slightest trace 
which could lead to suspicion, she began to think 
that probablv the informer himself might be the 
thief; and thus the possessions of me young 
book-keeper, and even the clothes which he wore, 
were subject to a yet more severe scrutiny thaa 
those of the others had been. 

"This voung man happened to be a personal 
enemy or Bruno; and, whether he really sus- 
pected him, or whether he spoke in the bitterness 
which Ma ckere mere*s proceedings towards ^im 
awakened, I knew not, but he said, with unmiti- 
gated chagrin 'Your honour may perhaps find 
nearer home what you seek !' 

" ' What do you mean V demanded she, with 
an awful glance. 

" * That your honour,' replied the irritated man, 
, may find with your own flesh and blood that 
for which you have cast suspicions on innocent 
men I' 

"*Man, you lieV exclaimed Ma chere mere, 
pale with rage, seizing him and shaking him bjf 
the arm. 

" * I will be a liar I' returned he, almost beside 
himself with passion, 'if one of your own sons 
be not a thief!' 

" ' Follow me !' said she ; and with flashing 
eyes and pale cheeks, accompanied by the book- 
keeper and the two old servants, she went into 
our chamber. 

" I had been out, and had only just returned 
and been informed of what occurred, as Ma cher9 
mhre, with her attendants, entered. I cannot 
describe the sensation which I felt at that mo- 
ment; a foreboding of the true fact passed 
through me; I became pale, and involuntarily 
seated myself on Bmno's travelling-chest, which, 
together with mifle, stood ready packed for the 
journey. Ma ckere mere looked at me with a 
penetrating glance, started, and became paler, 
while, with a firm voice, she said to me and my 
brothers, who had also come into the room, 

" * My sons, for the honour of the house, yoa 
must submit to the same search to which all the 
rest in the house have submitted. I need not tell 
you that all this is merely pro format and that I 
am convinced of your innocence.' 

" With this, she cast -upon me a glance which 
was at that time inexplicable to me, and, pass- 
ing my chest by, went and sought among my 
brothers* things. After this, she returned to the 
room and opened my packed-un chest. Every- 
thing was turned out, but notnins: was found 
which had no right there, and, at the bottom of 
all, they found my carpenier's topis. When all 
had been examined. Ma chere mere cast upon me 
a glnnce full of maternal love and joy. Alas ! 
she had had suspicions of me— of the thoughtful 
man, ravYiet \\k«n. xVie 'v'M ^oux^tiX ^lA woiHi ^b^ 
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vaised her head, and one conld read,, in her strong, 
expressive countenance, * Thank God! now 1 
. ain easy/ 

" * Now, then, there are only the things of the 
young baron leU,' said one of the old servants, 
lespecliulljr;- 'but the chest- is locked, and, be- 
sides this, it is not necessary/ 

" * That may be,' said Ma cherc uie^, *t>ut he 
must fare like the rest; the box shall be broken 
open/ ) 

•• ' But the young baron-- is not at home,* said 
4he servant, anxiously; * we cannot — ^ 

" ' Uis mother commands it,' said she, warmly. 

** It was done. 

" With her own hands the mother took out 
books and clothes, which had been thrown in in 
^reat dii^order. Presently the hand was with- 
drawn, as if it had been burned by red-hot iron ; 
«he had stumbled upon a bundle of notes. It 
was the missing money. She took it out; turn- 
ed it about in her hand ; examined it as if she 
<:oukl not believe her own eyes; grew paler and 
paler; and then exclaiming, in a voice of inex- 
pressible anguish, ' Mv blood ! my own flesh and 
blood!' sank, as if lifeless, to the floor. 

" We carried her out ; and our exertions, at 
length, recalled her to consc^^OHiess. Terrible 
was her awaking. But sheihed no tear, uttered 
no word of anger or complvn|r She appeared 
strong and determined. 

" She sent immediately to Pastor Rhen, the 
clergyman of the district He was a man of 
iron; stern, strong, and one ready to combat, 
with word or deed, in support of what he consid- 
ered ri?ht; and, more than, this, he was an hon- 
est and faithful fnend of ilfa ckenre mere, .To 
him she confided this painful circumstance, and 
they two decided the steps which shouki be la- 
ken in consequence. I anticipated what was de- 
signed, and made use of the influence I had fre- 
quently found myself to possess with Ma Mre 
mere, to induce her, but in vain, to resort to less 
isevere, or, at all events, less violent measures. 
Bat ail my representations were useless; she 
merely answered, ' Unpunished crime only in- 
•dooes to still farther crime. Bitter must be ato- 
ned for by bitter/ 

" In the evening, about the time when Bruno 
was expected to return, myself, my three broth- 
ers, the old servants, and the book-keeper, were 
ordered into Ma chere. mere's apartment. The 
room was dimly lighted : and there, in its gloomy 
half-light, sat, in a tall armed chair, Bruno's 
mother, with Pastor Rhen beside her; her coun- 
tenance bearing traces of the sorrow which she 
bore in her heart. But ov«r sorrow, and shame, 
and anger, there prevailed such an expression 
<3i Stern determination as I fiever saw before in a 
human countenance. 

'' Thus, then, was assembled that small but 
fearful court of judgment, before which Bruno 
was to be cited. Here we awaited him — a terri- 
ble hour ! during which no one spoke ; but I saw 
in that dull light the drops of cold sweat stand 
like beads on tne brow of that unhappy mother. 

'* It was towards the end of September ; a 
stormy evening, and a gusty wind shook the 
casements. One moment it was still, and then, 
then, we heard the fiery clatter of a horse's hoofs 
on the court pavement. Ma ckere mere trembled 
as I had never seen her before. I heard a dis- 
mal rattling, not of the casements, but of her 
teeth, as they chattered together. My brothers 
wept; the old aenranta stood dumb, and with 
dowxicast giaaeeMf aa expreasioa of lemone 



was on the GonateBance oi the book-keeper; and 
even the iron-souled pastor seemed gasping for 
breath. 

" The door was quickly opened, and Bruno 
stepped in. I see him at this moment, as if he 
stood before me as h« was then, warm from ri- 
ding, and from, the uurm; full of health and 
spirit ; 1 never saw him handsomer than then ! 
He came to his mother, longing, as he always 
dill, even after only a day's absence, to throw 
himself into her arms ; but, as he reached the 
door, he paused, started, and threw a terrified 
glance on his mother, who covered her face with 
her hands. Bruno grew pale, looked round upon 
us, and then again upon her; she cast a flashing 
glance upon him, and his countenance &11 ; he 
became yet paler, and stood there a criminal. 

" At that moment her voice was heard, hol- 
low and stem, to accuse him of theft; and, point-* 
ing to his rifled chest, and to the money which 
had been found in it, she demanded his confes- 
sion. 

"Bruno acknowledged himself guilty, with 
an inconceivably bold haughtiness. . 

" * Fall upon your knees, and receive your 

Eunishment!' said the stern judge. But Bruno 
ent not. A consciousness, wbich| after his 
haughty confession, seemed to have deprived 
him of all volition, overwhelmed him ; he stood 
pale as death,, his head dropped upon his breast, 
and his eyes riveted to th6 ground. 

" Pastor Rhen approached him. * Young man,' 
said he, in a low voice, 'you have gri^ously 
sinned again$t the commands of God, and against 
your mother. Acknowledge your guilt, and sub- 
mit to your punishment I' 

"Bruno stood, as if deprived both of speech 
and hearing; and the pastor, taking his silence 
for consent, began to read, in a strong, solemn 
voice, the customary questions of church pen- 
ance: 'Dost thou not know that, by thy crime, 
thou hast not only grievously offended against 
God, but hast occasioned scandal in this com- 
munity 1* 

" These words seemed to rouse Bruno from 
his lethargy ; he raised his head proudly ; a fiery 
glance shot from his eyes, but he made no reply. 

"Once more the question was repeated, and 
he yet remained silent. 

"'Fall upon your knees, sinner!* exclaimed 
Ma ckere mer^, raising herself, and in an awful 
voice. 

. " Bruno cast a dark and threatening glance 
upon her, which she returned, and then he replied 
proudly, ' I will not I What,' demanded he, ' has 
this priest to dp with me *? I have not desired 
him. If he be here about confessions of guilt, 
others may come in question as well as I { Ex- 
asperate me not, or — ' 

"'Silence!' said Ma chere mere^ gloomily, 
'and answer only to my demands. Acknowl- 
edge, are you alone guilty in this theft V 

"Bruno" answered only by a dark glance. 

"'Answer!' said she, hastily, 'answer! Is 
there any partner with you in this guilt V 

" Bruno cast another long look on his mother ; 
and then, with a firm voice, said, ' No, I alone 
am guilty.* 

" ' Bow down your knee, then, unhappy one !* 
said she. 'Your mother, whom you have cover- 
ed with shame, commands ^'ow Va ^'w&^x^^^ lJs& ^ 
honour wVv\c\k vo\x Yiav^ ^^"&^\n^^. ^'5^5^ ^^Nfft^"^ 

, cd bis ft&l, ax^eL dwVft^ ^ l\xV\^vi^ ^^^C5^ ^vV« . 
» w * Compel Vi\ni ^o^^> ^^^ ^Qf^^\ '^^^^^ ^ 
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dUrr iF«fv, in terrible anger. ' Priest, if thou art 
a man, bow the disobecneot, degenerate son to 
ihe earth. Make him homble himself bdbre the 
commands of the Lord.' 

**i was about to step between them; but, the 
oioment the pastor laid his strong hands on 
Bruno's shoulders, they were flung off again, 
with a violence which whirled the pastor com- 
pletely round. 

" * Layest thou hands on the servant of the 
uordl* exclaimed the pastor, in a phrensy of rage, 
« tbrgetting himself, and seizing Bruno with a 
'dnewy grasp. But Bruno had the strength and 
elasticity of the lion; and, after a strong strug- 
gle, the pastor lav stretched on the floor. 

'* * Seize him ! hold him !' exclaimed Md chere 
mire, beside herself. ^ 

, •* The book-keeper, and one of niy brothers, 
who attempted to hold him, soon laid by the 
oastor; and then Bruno, starting back a few 
oaces, seized a staflT which stoed in a comer of 
the room, and swinging it over his head, threat- 
ened, with the expression of mad phrensy, to 
strike it upon the face of any qta^ who should 
dare to approach him. 

*' No one dared to do so, except his mother. 
'Remain where yon are,' said she to the others ; 
and then, with nrm steps and quiet mien, she 
approached him, laid her hand upon his head, 
bowed him down before her, and asked, in a 
voice which made the blood freeze in my veins, 
whether he would submit himself to her will, or 
■eceive her curse. 

"Mother and son looked at each other with 
eyes of flame and defiance. They stood so long, 
i^ain she repeated the question ; and then fol- 
owed terrible words on both sides. Again all 
was still ; the curse-speaking lips became stiff, 
tiie haughty glance dimmed, and mother and son 
sank, fainting, together. 

" Both were carried to their separate cham- 
bers— " 

Lars Anders paused here ; and I, shuddering, 
faid my head upon his shoulder, exclaiming, 
« Oh, horrible! horrible!" 

"They returned to consciousness," continued 
he, after a silence of some moments, "but did 
not see each other that evening. I sought to 
speak with him; but he afiectedto be sleeping, 
and I returned to mv chamber. 

" In the night, when all was dark and still, 
we heard a wild, prolonged, and thrilling cry 
from his room. I sprang up, and hastened 
there. Bruno's mother was standing there alone, 
with a wild and agitated look; he was gone. 
The open window seemed to indicate that he 
had made his escape that way, although a de- 
scent from a height like that appearedf almost 
incredible ; but yet it was so. Bruno fled that 
aight from his mother's roof, and never returned. 
We never heard tidings of him, and all inquiries 
were vain. He seemed as completely to be gone 
as if cut out from the number of the living. • Sev- 
enteen years have passed since this unhappy time, 
and we have never discovered the least trace of 
him. We therefore believe his death probable. 

" In the flight, Bruno took not the least thing 
with him, excepting the clothes he wore, and 
some papers. On" his table lay a sheet of paper 
addressed to me, and written in evident haste. 

" * I have met severity with scorn,' it said, 
* might with might ; and this has made me ap- 
pear more criminal than I truly am. But before 
you, brother, who have never been severe or un- 
leasaoabJe towards me--'MoTe you, who, as I be- 



lieve, love me, I will not appear worse than I ant- 
Hear me, then, for this is the last time; thia* 
last theA (and I had sworn that it should be the- 
last) was not entirely a theft. The day after to- 
morrow the money would have been restored; 
and of which, if you will convince yourself, 
speak with Mr. P. in W. The money was 
not for myself, but for the unfortunate — but what 
does it signify ? My mother refused me a loan, 
and now I took only that which at one time- 
would be mine. It was discovered, and she— 
she must bear the consequences of what has- 
happened, and may yet happen. Farewell, for- 
ever. Bruno.' 

" Ma ehere mere tore the paper out of my hand^ 
and read the contents. * He has stolen more* 
than once, then,' said she, passionately ; ' I have 
brought a thief into the world !' added she, rend- 
ing the letter into a ihbnsand pieces. 

" From this moment she spoke not one word' 
for three yea^. She shut herself in her ovnt' 
room, which was darkened ; would endure nei- 
ther light nor the sight of man ; ate and drank 
but little ; slept scarcely at all ; spake with none^ 
and no one, with the exception of Elsa, ven- 
tured to speak with her. When any of us, 
against her comatilH^s; were bold enough to ap- 
proach her, she^ifh^ fell into violent rage and 
showed the intruder but, or sat immovable, witb 
her hands before her face, obstinately silent^ 
and deaf to all our entreaties. 

"Lagman Hdk, in association with Pastor 
Rhen, managed her affairs, and in the hands of 
these honourable men thev were safe; while a 
skilful overseer, acquainted with the place, fann- 
ed the estate under their inspection. But as Ma 
chere mire^s hypochondriacal condition had al- 
ready continued so long, and threatened a still 
longer continuance, I. determined, after counseU 
ling with those friends, to call her own famil/ 
together, and, in conjunction with them, to con- 
sider and determine what was best to -be don» 
both for the present and the future. 

" This family meeting took place at Ramm,^ 
in October, 18 — , three years after Bruno's flight. 
One day, as we sat together in the great hall, 
busily occupied by our council, the door wa» 
suddenly opened, and Ma chere mere entered ; 
lofty, quiet, collected, and more respect-inspiring 
than ever. She addressed the assembly in her 
customary strong, solemn manner ; saying that 
she knew the object of their meeting; justified it 
on account of her long sickness ; but declared 
the congress to be now dissolved, because she 
felt herself again in perfect health, and again in 
a condition to regulate, as before, her famil v and 
her property. She returned thanks to all her 
friends, with an earnestness that afiected all, lor 
the patience which they had shown towards her, 
whom the Lord had so severely afflicted. Next 
she bade her relations all kindly welcome, pray- 
ed them to remain yet longer, and to be as cheer- 
ful and happy at Ramm as formerly. 

" It would be difficult to describe the effect 
which this scene produced upon the assembly j 
admiration, esteem, and sympathy were the feel- 
ings of most ; for myself, l felt sincere joy, for I 
really loved her. 

" To gratify her wishes, the family remained 
there a few aays ; but all gayety had vanished 
from Ramm. Ma ckere mh-e^ though strong and 
domineering as ever, went about like the shad- 
ow of what she had formerly been. Her com- 
plexion was changed ; her hair become perfectly 
gray ; her formerly handsome, animated coon* 
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lenance bore traces of the most painful suffer- 
ings ; and she, who Xbrmerly was so cheerful, 
had become gloomy and thoughtful. She now 
wore always a dark-gray dress, and rejected ail 
ornaments; at times, too, she had attacks of 
flieep melancholy, and would sit silent for hours, 
Anl cover her face with her hands. 

* Th first use she made of her re-established 
fc^li-govemment was to remove from Ramm to 
Carlsfors. Shortly thereafter she purchased this 
•sUite; for, 'seeming to regard Bruno as dead, 
she never named him, and endured nothing 
which reminded her of him. The old servants 
were dismissed with peusions ; ibr she wished to 
establish an entirely new household, and retain- 
ed only Elsa of all her former domestics. 

." Time passed on, and bv degrees the dark 
melancholy seemed to leave her^ and now for the 
last several years she appears to have resumed 
her former life-enjoying existence ; the only 
Ihing necessary is, that every one should care- 
fully avoid touching the wounded, part, which 
sever can be perfectly healed in this world. 

** Bruno's flight made a great noise in the coun- 
mr, but Mn chere mire was so beloved and hon- 
oured by her domestics that the disgraceful oc- 
«asion of his flight was never known publicly. 
Many uncertain reports were spread, but people 
all adopted the opinion that incompatibility of 
temper in mother and son had been the on&^ole 
•ause of this violent separation. 

" Another mode of treatment, from childhood 
vpwaid, would probably have made Brunp'slate 
different from what it was ! but now—unfortu- 
Bate Bruno r I must always lament and pity 
him." So concluded Lars Anders, with a tear 
and a deep sigh. 

This history 'saddened indeed my spirit, but I 
must confess that it has given Ma Mre mere a 
much higher interesfr«8S^y eyes. I perceive 
BOW, in the depths of yiier be|ng, the wounded and 
bleeding heart of a nfQther;%nd her misfortune 
was greater than her faqft. ' I feel a closer affin- 
ity to her — I love her better. 

I wish to send off this packet of letters, yet I 
must say, before it goes, that I am here now as 
a mock widow. Lars^nders has taken a jour- 
ney with Peter to G , to arrange some mon- 
ey matters. Lars Anders, during Us twenty 
years' practice, has saved a pretty little proper- 
ty; which, Jt>y^ Peter's advice, he has now gone 

to invest in. the great trading-house of G , 

During this time, therefore, I rule and reign in 
solitary state over Rosenvik, the cabriolet, and 
the horse. Lars Anders desired me frequently 
10 use these latter in conveying me to Oarlsfors; 
and Peter asked me, in such a friendly manner, 
to look after his liule Ebba, that I shall fulfil 
their wishes; although I would just now much 
rather remain at home, in my own ioved home, 
and see my peas in blossom. 

At the end of next week we are to receive a 
▼isiter at Rosenvik, the prospect of which makes 
me a little anxious. It is the }roung Baron Stel- 
lao S., who was an intimate friend of Lars An- 
ders's youth. Lars Anders is this young man's 
guardian, and is attached to him, not only on 
Ais father's account, but on his own also. This 
Toung Stellan S. is gentleman of the bed cham- 
ber ; handsome, rich, and full of talent. All this 
is not so very terrible, certainly; still, from much 
that I have heard of his elegance, his toilet, his 
style, I am not qqite easy about entertaining so 
ine a gentleman in my sinatl, but modestly-sup- 



plied house. I cannot see, for my part, how he 
is to be amused; and I wis]], mo£>t sincerely, 
that every friend of my husband's should find 
his house agreeable. ^ 

But all can ^o on as it may ; only, how will it 
go on with ray romance 1 ^o intrigues, no en- 
tanglements, consequently no diseniauglements ; 
I get only new persons. How am 1 to unravel all 
these 1 how keep the threads together, without a 
perfect jumble.^ And now, again, two new 
characters-;— the brilliant Stellan S., and the mys- 
terious Romilly ; it makes me quite out of breath; 
how will it fare with my romance } 

But, let it mrn out as it may, I remain your 
Fran:&18Ka. 

a strange lady to the reader. 

I hope, worthy reader, that this will reach thee 
in good health and good-humour. I hope, such ' 
being the case, that thou wilt excuse it if, now 
and tjien, the letter of a gentleman should slip 
in, among those of a young married lady, and 
t&at thou wilt not take it altogether amiss if an 
unmarried lady occasionally should take up her 
pen, in order to converse with thee. All this is 
merely that thou mayest have less trouble ; and, 
in fact, I do not otherwise know how thou, dear 
reader, and the young wife, would ever be able 
to unravel all thfs about the Neighbours. 

I remain, my reader, with the greatest esteem, 
A Strange Lady. 

BRUNO MANSFIELD TO ANTONIO DE R— — , 

Eamnii Midsummer evendngf 18—^. 

Here I am again; here, where I was bom, 
where I played and loved, as a boy and as a 
youth ! Between then and now lies a sea, a sea 
full of— but, nevertheless, I am once more here^ 
The oaks are as green as ever; the mountaia 
peak is as high ; the clouds pass over as they 
did hitherto. Feelings, thoughts, actions, are 
also clouds ; they come, they go — space swallows 
them up— swallows I—no, sometniii|: of them 
remains behind — 1 feel that too well I 

I have ascended to the summit of the mount- 
ain, and stood where I stood as a boy ; where I 
stood with panting breast, and saw the sea-waves 
lashed into foam by the winds, and the blue 
mountains raise themselves from the opposite 
shore; and whence my forebodings, my aspi- 
rings, and ray longings, fled forth farx beyond. 
I stood by the se)fsame fir-tree : it had outgrown 
me, although its roots strike into the rock; a 
heap of stones lay beneath — I was acquainted 
with all these. The boy had built a pyramid 
upon the mountain top, and had planted there 
his banner of freedom. The pyramid was thrown 
down, but the man stood there now, and thought 
of the work of the boy, and smiled — a bitter- 
smile. I have wandered about in the wood, in 
the fields, and on the seashore; I have sought, 
out many particular places, and woke many re- 
membrances. The stormy appears to me calm, 
the guilty innocent. You may imagine how thin 
is. I have lived my spring-time over again ; I 
have enjoyed, I have wept; it was delight ! 

Now it is evening, and all around me is still; 
I also have a ipnoment's rest. Like the calm 
leaf, which, lately blo^n by the wind, struck 
lightly on the casement, or the falcon which late- 
ly flew circling over the meadow — all are at rest 
The mist now lies white and transparent over 
the green eartb,'and over reposing hua!i&!Cw^vcsss^v 
I hear the nvono\.QTioxi<& ^oci.<^ ^1 ^^ \syQf^\<\ft.^i^8& 
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1 8le|9t ^reiy summer evening to this song, with 
my face turned towards heaven, which was then 
losy as DOw» and watched how the clouds be- 
came more golden and brighter the deeper the 
sun sunk — ^as it is with the action of a nooie life, 
the nearer it draws to a close. Oh I 

And then, as my eyes closed themselves, and 
Uving images began to shape themselves into 
dreams, then drew near — ^then every, every even- 
ing, one form stood by nyr bedside, and kind 
hands carefully drew about me the covering, 
which I had negligently thrown off; a warm, 
caressing breath then passed over my cheeks; I 
knew well who was near me, it was — ^my moth- 
er! Oh, how every fibre of my soul thrills and 
palpitates at this adored, yet terrible name — my 
mother t She was a handsome and noble lady, 
and I was proud to name myself her son. Some- 
times I have suddenly thrown off the covering 
which she had so carefullv laid over me, and 
with one spring fallen on her breast, embiaAed 
and kissed her, as I never kissed any bfm^ 
one— and she clasped me in her arm»— that, that 
was love ! Sometimes, too, I lay still, pretend- 
ing to sleep, and then I have seen her fall on 
her knees by ray couch, and pray— pray for me I 
How have those prayers been answered! 

I have had this chamber repaired and fur- 
nished. I did not wish that it should too close- 
ly resemble what it was. I feared lest the appa- 
rition of a child, in the white dress of innocence, 
should present itself to me. The sleeping-room 
of my mother, however, I have left unchanged. 
I have not been mto it; I cannot, ancf it is kept 
locked. 

After this, will you acknowledge me again 1 
Will you not lament over me as weak and pusil- 
lanimous t Hear me! I am rejoiced to feel 
myself again human; I am glad that no death- 
in-life quiet has petrified mv heart. Still, as 
long as I live, no sentiment sfiall weaken or de- 
press me, even though it came from the abyss^ 
no joy, andiio pain ! 

I know only too well that Inever can be hap- 
py—peace is not for me; I can never fiarset; 
nevertheless, I can bear. But I will bear alone 
what I alone have merited. Many a tone can 
life awaken in my breast, but never that of com- 
plaint. I defy both the world and sn&ring! 
Beyond this, too, man can alwap cease to be. 
when he finds that miserable jugglery called 
*Mife" too heavy for him! Someumes I think, 
"Perhaps it will mend; perhaps the yet bright 
day may efface the shadows of the past; perhaps 
the storm may be hushed, and these lamenting, 
mourning voices die away; time, rural occupar 
tion, custom, and perhaps domestic happiness—" 
You smile, Antonio. Alas ! I smile also at such 
childish dreams. It may be; but, at all events, 
like a watcher, I look out for something— per- 
naps, after all, only for a dream. 

Did you ever hear of a man who sought after 
his shadow 1 He had lost it, and it never pros- 
pered with him afterward in this world. I am 
that man. I seek mv Ibst shadow. I seek after 
esteem; after consideration in that place from 
which, after having violated the law, I fled. I 
would win the civic wreath there, I would atone 
by beneficence for early misdeeds. Can it bel 
In the eye of the world, yes ! but, with the judge 
in one's own breast 1 One thing, however, i will 
obtain ; for, without the obtaining of that, every- 
thing else is nothing. Should this be refused to 
me, 1 will once more leave the land of my child- 
A^, /gp once more intp tbe wide world, and be 



— owaed ! Why was Cain's blow Btuaped bf 
Heaven with eternal onrestl Bt wm cmrsed b^ 
his m&thari I know how Cain felt. I also was 
cursed by my mother, and am without rest in the 
world. And now, I desire, I will, that, upon that 
bffow, whereon she laid so heavy a corse, she will 
again lay her hand, remove the curse, and place 
a blessing in its stead ! Oh, then wiU its burn- 
ing fire be cooled i Might I only bend my head 
to that breast which first gave me nourishment ; 
might I see forgiveness in that sllbm glance ; 
might I yet once more press those lips in love 
wliich once cursed me t Oh, I thirst, I bum, I 
languish after this hapi^ness I 

Do you know a high, holy, sweet, fearful name 
^a name which breaks forth in the struggle be- 
tween life and death— a name which God him- 
self, loving and suffering as a man^ nronouncedf 
This name I will address in my soul to her who 
has cast me off. Mother ! O, mother ! inother, 
my mother! wilt thou acknowledge thjr guilt/ 
son % wilt thou forgive him 1 I scarcely .dare to 
hope it ! Yet she should do it— she was guiltless. 
Severity against severity— bitterness against bit- 
terness—it could not succeed I But would she 
only be affectionate — would she only forgive I I 
pour out prayers at her feet ! 

You know my passion for music. I can sat- 
isfy it here. I have a fine-toned oigan placed in 
one of the rooms. Every evening, at the' iq>- 
proach of twilight, I sit and play there till deep 
in the night; the deeper the stillness, -thedimmer 
the twilight, the higher peals forth the organ. It 

r'ets me ; it exalts and refreshes^ mv soul, 
its flood of sound I drown the recollections 
which become living in the bosom of night Mu- 
sic is a glorious thing I it is aU' intoxication, on 
enchantment; a worid in whiAh to live, to com- 
bat^ to repose ; a sea of painful delight, incom- 
prehensible and boundJiSFms eternity. 

In such moments, arisio^ sometimes presents 
itself; it appears to'^me a^'if there arose out of 
this tempestuous wofld,^bove this sea of somd, 
a— what must I call iti a hope^ a heavenly spir- 
it, a kind, reconciling genius, which, extracting 
from this stream of sound all. that is most beauli- 
ftil and most eUiereal, weaves therefrom its own 
pure essence: The deeper the ftigne descends, 
the brighter becomes this image, like stars in the 
dark night; Then sinks the storm, and my 'sonl 
becomes tranquil; ail dissonance, all pain is 
gone, and the heavenly image floats radiantly 
over tbe quiet lake ; then it dims and vanishes. 
I cannot keep it ; it arises mth the ascending c€ 
the sound, and fades with its decline; neither 
can I call up at will this heavenly phantasma, 
although I have ever an indescribable longing to 
behold it. A reality so beautiful as this vision, 
lifb has never presented me with. I seldom go to 
rest before the sunbeams dance in the Helga 
Sea, and then my spirit is wearied with the war- 
fare and enchantment of the night, and I can rest 
several hours. 

Would that the song of my heart, the miseries 
of my soul, could reach the ear of my mother! 
But, before she hears my voice, messengers will 
approach, who, in friendly melodies, shall speak 
to ner of the stranger ; she shall he^ him praise<f 
and celebrated, and then she will all tne les» 
shrink back from acknowledging him to be her 
son. But should she not do so — then, Antonio, 
you will soon again see, at the Bouge H NaUr^ 
Youa Friend. 
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rSAlfllftKA WERKiSR TO MARIA W 

' Ba9emnkf26th June, ewning. 

'* Ha ! a stonny day, a troly aoJbrtunate day I 
of which, however, the beginnJDg was sood. 
Yesterday I was iavited to dinner, and to a Mid- 
Bummer dance, at Carlsfi>rs; but my headache 
presented my going there. I let my servants go 
to the dance, excepting Sissa, who could be in- 
daeed on no condition to leave me, and I mjrself 
missed the lovely Midsummer-da v on th6 sofa. 
That was not very agreeable, yet it did me good 
t0 think on the many who were joyful on this day. 

To-day I am quite weH, and overflowing with 
spirit As I felt, therefore, aH inclination for a 
long walk, I took my work-basket, and set off for 
Carlsfors. The weather was rather dull, but still 
and pleasant; the country was full of its summer 
giory 'j the sCy the had not yet gcme over the flow- 
ery grass; butterflies flitted past with glittering 
tnngst the birds sang, and I sang too; sang, asl 
Walked over the beautiful earth, and felt myself 
happy to be one of those little beings which, in- 
spired by a light and thankful breast, lifl up tn^ir 
voices in praise of the Creator. To take such a 
waJk as this is one of the greatest Measures 1 
know. I was as light and careless as a bird; I 
foigot all the weariness of the world; for air, 
flowers, green trees, blue waters^the whole life 
of nature, had become my life! 

When I arrived at Carlsfors, I found Ma chh-e 
mire busy at her lathe. 3he seemed delighted to 
see me, embraced me cordially, scolded me for 
aiy ** stupid headache," and vSry soon we were 
in the midst of a lively and jocose conversation; 
during which time she went on with her work, 
and I admired her dexterity. It gives me real 
delight to feel that Ma chire vUre and I become 
still more intimate. Ti»ere is something between 
US that aocords. I like her, and always feel 
cheerful and unconstrained with her; she is a 
pradeat, true-hearted woman, even if she be too 
alem.. She is one of those rare characters who 
always know what they are aimfng at, and such 
have a beneficial influence on me.^ My qtiick- 
^ver nature is calmed. down and regulated by 
theirs. Two or three times during our conver- 
sation, s^ spoke to me with the pronoun thdm,* 
which, in her mouth, has a somethingpaiticularly 
graceful and sincere. Grenerally she uses you to 
all ladies, and Jane Maria vshe*calls "da9ghter-^ 
in-law;" the little word M<m, addressed to me, 
gave me great pleasure, as did also the present 
^ a hanosome turned box, which she had com- 
pleted under my eyes. 

Would it be possible for two people to be talk-^ 
ing together in this neighbourhood, without men- 
tioning the new resident at Ramml I believe 
not. Ma dure mtre also spoke of him to-day. 
This extraordinary man. it seems, has conse- 
crated his residence in tais countiy by a large 
donation for the erection of a school, which has 
long been wanted here. The old, estimable Mr. 
Bahl, who, notwithstanding his great age, is so 
active, and the Pastor D., in W., have under- 
taken the management of this business. Ma 
€hire mire spoke of it; and it seemed to me that 
she also intended to take her part in this new 
erection, not only bv providing the oak-timber 
aecessary for the buildmg, but by her good eoun- 
sel also. A few words which she said on this 
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occasion, inspecting education and general en- 
lightenment, pleased me, on account of the clear 
views whicn they contained. 

Thus were we two, as one may say, in the sim- 
shine together, but towards noon clouds began to 
gather. 

In her behaviour to me, Jane Maria was, as 
usual, most' friendly and agreeable; but towards 
Ebba she assumed a chiding, admonitory, gov- 
erness tone, which became her as little as it did 
good to Ebba. Poor Ebha ! whatever might be 
amiss with her, she was in so bad a humour that 
pot even a lover coukl have given it a better name. 
Negligent in dress and deportment, she leaned 
hersetr back, in a wayward mood, in her chair, 
and would eat nothing; made iaces, threw her 
knife and fork away, grumbled right and ieil, and 
behaved most unbecomingly. Jane Maria bla- 
med and moralized in vain; Ma chJer^ mire said 
nothing, but I saw by certain glances that a storm 
was not far off. I was anxious, as I always am 
when I apprehend doipestic strife, and did all 
that lay in my power to pacify all pgnies ; but 
there was something strange in Jane |ilans— -it 
seemed as if she wished ratner to unveil, than to 
conceal, Ebba's faults. Ebba began to sing to 
herself. 

" People don't usually sing at table, Ebba," 
said Jane Maria, louder than there was any oc- 
casion. 

Ma ekire mire seemed to wish, as I did, to estab- 
lish peace. She talked, therefore, with Ebba, in 
a joking tone; but Ebba only looked scomfUUy 
at ner, by way of reply. 

" Ebba, it is very unseemly to look at Ma chire 
mire in that way," said the carping voice of Jane 
Maria. 

*^ Yet a cat may look at a king," remarked 'Ma 
chire mire, good-humouredly; then adding, but 
more seriously, that she thought she had a rea- 
sonable lady at table, and Act a child. Ebba be- 
gan to sing again. 

" Don't sing, Ebba," said Jane Maria; "but 
listen to what Ma chere mere s&vs," 

** I don't know why I should do so," replied 
Ebba, with matchless effrontery. 

" Because it is your duty," thundered out Ma 
Mre mife^ striking the table with her clinched 
net; "and if you do not know this already, fetch 
me the hangman ! but I will teach it to you !" 
said she, rising, with all her features expressive 
of great displeasucew The storm, after this, m ight 
have passed over, had not Ebba's incivility el- 
ceedeor all bounds. I had often remarked, that, 
in small things, Jane Maria wished to have the 
preference over Ebba or me. She will always 
enter a room first; be first conducted to table; 
once I heard her say to the servant, " Remember 
that you must always present me befbre the Bar- 
oness Ebba." I will ingly let th is pass unnoticed ; 
but Ebba took everv opportunity to oppose Jane 
Maria's assumed claim of priority. A plate of 
milk, which now unfortuhately stood oetween 
the two sisters-in-law, was the occasion of strife. 
Jane Maria, with a very well-bred air, endeav- 
oured to appropriate this to herself, when Ebba 
snatched it with such violence that the milk was 
spilled over Jane Maria's m uslin dress. A 11 was 
over now ! Jane Maria grew scarlet ; Ma chire 
mire pushed back her chair, and, without saying 
a word to Ebba, took her by the arm, and led her 
out of the dining-room. I was deeply ashamed, 
and wished iiayself away. We all arose ; Jane 
Maria went to change her dress, and we assem- 
bled in the aAlecoou^iii\A^\^<(^M<ii. OMBc^'odv^ 
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. also soon came, leading in Ebba, whose lace was 
scarlet, and wbo with difficaliy kept back her 
sobs. . She led her to Jane Maria, and pronoun- 
ced an apology, which Ebba repeated, word for 
word, alter her; whereupon the two sisters-in- 
law embraced, but without cordiality. All this 
over, Ebba rushed to another room, threw her- 
self on a sofa, and cried herself to sleep. 

After coffee. Ma dure miire made the proposal 
to Jane Maria that she should play an overtare, 
and then that they two should play a piece to- 
gether. Jane Maria,, who has no great opinion 
of Ma dure mere*s musical talents, glanced at me, 
with a hali-sarcastic expression, and then, in 
compliance with the request, played a satmata. of 
Mozart's, which Ma chere mere selected, and in 
which she accompanied her on the violin. Jane 
Maria played with more ability than good-will. 
I was .charmed, however, as I always am, by the 
music of Mozart; but Jane Maria will not will- 
ingly play any music but that of Hertz or Czemy, 
which, to my taste, is t^o fantastic and affected; 
and this time, her superior talent. Ma chire mtre^s 
zeal, and her being so practised in her " Mozart," 
as she calls him, occasioned this piece to go off so 
well that Ma ch^re'mere herself cried " Bravo !'* 

Aller Jane Maria, it came my turn ; but, part- 
ly in consequence of the ** grande soruUe par 
Steibell avec accompagnenunt de vidon*' being 
wholly unknown to me, and partly in conse- 
quence of my being but a bungler on the piano 
in comparison of Jane Maria, i performed only 
indifferently. In vam did Ma chere mere beat the 
time, in vain made such flourishes on her violin 
that my tympanum was nearly rent to pieces — 
we were still both of us out of time. We began 
again — we repeated — she was Impatient, and I 
was impatient— and we wound up with a perfect 
charivari; afrer which, Ma chere mere laid down 
her violin, and called me " a little sheep." 

"When Jane Maria and I go together," said 
she, " it is very different — one can call that har- 
monv." 

The harmony, however, between Ma chere mh^ 
and Jane Maria was soon disturbed, in conse- 
quence of a question of housewifery. Ma chire 
mire uses one and a half measures of malt to 
two measures of beer, and to half a measuie of 
ale. Jane Maria asserted that one third less 
malt, according to her method, would brew the 
same quantity of good beer and ale. 

Ma chere mere said this was purely impossible, 
but Jane Maria abode by her assertion, and thus 
the strife lasted a long time ; till, at last, Jane 
Maria let fall the remark, that Ma chere mere did 
not understand the right art of brewing. This 
was unlucky. • 

" Will the egg be wiser than the hen 1" asked 
Ma chere mere^ with bitterness. " I do not trouble 
myself about your new-fashioned art of brewing, 
and your wonderful discoveries — there may be 
art in them, but there is all the less wort. They 
who have tried know; and I havft seen a few 
more years, and a few more brewings, than you 
have, daughter-in-law Jane Maria." 

Jane Maria worked busily at the embroidery, 
grew very red, but was silent, with a countenance 
of superior wisdom; This was not pleasant ; but, 
in the mean time, Ebba awoke, and came into 
the room like a bird ailer a shower. In order to 
amuse her, I proposed some cheerful came at 
cards, to whicn Ma chere mire assentea gladly, 
and we sat ourselves all down to a round table. 
But, in the very beginning of the game, Jane 
Maria and Ebba fell into strife about some role 



of the game. Ebba appealed to me, and I gafv 
my decision in her favour, with a merry remaik 
on Jane Maria's opinion, which oflfended her; 
and, in return, she gave. me a biting reply. 
Heaven knows how it was, that my thermometer 
rose in | moment 1 I was hot to, the very roots 
of my hair, answered somewhat tartly, and for 
some moments we two quarrelled sharply. As 
soon, however, as I saw Ma chere mire's large 
eyes fixed upon me. I was ashamed, blushed, and 
endeavoured to make amends for my over-hasti- 
ness; but never, surely, was a game so little 
cheerful ! Jane Maria sat there as if in a church, 
and received all Mn chere mere's- observations, 
whether coarse.or fine^ with icy coldness. 

I was truly rejoiced when they came to sar 
that the cabriolets wa5 at the door. As I took 
leave of Jane Maria, she withdrew from the kiss 
which I wished to press warmly on her lips, and 
only coldly and scarcely perceptibly touched my 
hand with the tips of her nogers; I was sorry to 
see how angry she was with me. Ma there mere 
accompanied me to the hall, and said, " My dear 
Franziska, we have all been very wearisome to- 
day." 

" Ah, yes !" answered I, so truly from the 
depths of my heart, that Ma chere mere was obli- 
ged to laugh, embraced ihe, and, lookkig keenly 
at me, said, " Yes ; and you hare been no better 
than the rest, you child.'^ ^ 

" Nor you, mother, either," said I, merrily ; but, 
somewhat shocked at my boldness, t added, warm- 
ly, " Forgive me !" and kissed her hand. 

"Now, come again to-morrow," said she, 
laughing, and giving me a little slap on the cheek, 
" and we will tiy if we cannot do better ; come, 
my child ! I will send the ]>forrkopings carriage 
to fetch you and take you back— the horse knows 
one way just as well as the otLer." 

This little parting scene lightened my heart 
Ma chere mere possesses a stronger charm for me 
daily. But Jane Maria ! How speeds it with 
our friendship and La Commedia Divina? But 
there are with every one bad day», when the tem- 
per is out of tune ; and I myself was, as Ma ehire 
mefe says, no better than the rest. ' 

To-morrow 1 hope all will be straight bet^fraea 
Jane Maria and me. 

S6^, evening. 

No ! all is not straight again between Jane Ma- 
ria and me. Extraordinary, how any one, on ac- 
count of a trifle, can nourish resentment; more 
especially when the warmth was mutual I 

Ma chere mire met me yesterday more eoidiaUy 
than common. Jane Maria, on the contrary, was 
constrained and unfriendly; she would not con- 
verse with me, and when I spoke to her scarce- 
ly answered me, which distressed me to the heart. 
I was also grieved for Ebba; she was pale and 
depressed, but not in ill-humour, and appeared 
as if she hardly understood either herself" or life. 
She looked as if she needed a friend, and I de- 
termined to become such to her, according to my 
best ability. I remarked, also, that Jane Ma- 
ria's moral lectures did no good ; and that Jean 
Jacques's eternal exhortation to her, "to be ration- 
al, and go out and walk," only fixed the determi- 
nation never to set foot out ot doors, and to be as 
little rational as possible, the more firmly in her 
wilful brain. 

I took the opportunity, during a moment when 
we were alone, to say to her, " Have you any de- 
sire to come to-morrow morning, quite early, to 
our house, to drink new milk 1 I have a cow, 
by name Audumbla, that gives the most deUcioos 
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milk in the worid; and, bejwnd that, is so tanie, 
that she will take bread out of your hand, if you 
"Will feed her. Have you any desire 1" 

" Ah, yes !'' said £bba, surprised, and opening 
wide her beautiful eyes, which instantly became 
brilliant. it 

"Now I shall come and fetch you,"^said I, 
** early to-morrow morning. But can you be up 
by six r* 

** At five, or four," returned she, with enthusi- 
asm. 

" But you cani^ot walk so far," rejoined I j " it 
is nearly a quarter of a mile (Swedish) from Ro- 
sen vik — no, it is too far!" 

" No, no, certainly not !" persisted she : " I can 
▼ery well walk a mile, or more. I am strong— 
I can dance a whole night." 

" Then I shall come and fetch you at six 
o'clock," I said, " and keep you with me the whole 
day. We will bake pancakes for ourselves for 
, dinner, and in the evening I will bring you back 
in the cabriolet. The horse ia so quiet, that you 
may drive him yourself." 

" Heavens ! how charming it will be l" exclaim- 
ed Ebba, quite enraptured. 

** But," said I, " we must first have Ma chtre 
ward's permission." < 

" Of course ; I ;will run to her immediately, 

and speak about it ;" and away she ran. The 

4 e to the country, the resolve never to go out, 

■re forgotten, in the prospect of going with 

itne, drinking milk, and driving the horse. 

I rejoiced over my conquest, and that I should 
have Ebba for a whole day with me; for I felt 
persuaded that she possessed a good heart and un- 
derstanding, if the right(;>means were only used 
to call them forth. A iew moments after this, I 
vent to Machke fiUre's room, and found her, with 
Ebba seated on her knee, chattering to her, with 
all the merry freedom of a child, the while she 
was twisting the worthy old lady's cap into all 
odd bends and shapes. Ma chtre mire laughed, 
aiid granted her request There exists the very 
best understanding between them. 

** So, my dear Franziska," said Ma ckere mere, 
kindly, '* 1 hear that to-morrow morning you will 
«onvey Ebba away, in order th^t she may drink 
sweet milk with your calves. I presume that you 
convey her away in an air-balloon, because you 
know that she cannot walk on dusty roads or 
^een grass." 

**How cheerful that would be!" exclaimed 
Ebba, clapping her hands, and hopping out of 
4he room. 

" She is not bad," observed Ma chere mere^ " but 
idle is an ill-trained child, and must yet be better 
iaught. If it had been done earlier, it would have 
spared after-trouble. Franziska. if you have chil- 
dren, remember the words of the son of Sirach 
— * If you have children, chastise them.' " 

I suggested that one should merely work by 
reason on children, and'thns train them to be good 
men and thinking beings. 

" Many ways may lead to Rome," returned she, 
** but the way of the rod leads them much soon- 
er than the way of reason. Of course, you must 
operate on men by reason ; but to be reasoning 
with children is to talk yourself hoarse, and get 
nothing for it. Teach the wolf the paternoster, 
jind he still .will be craving for the lamb. My 
mother-in-law Reinhold's children were to be 
brought up on this reasoning system, and were 
to turn out something wonderful. Nay, it was 
horrible — the whole brood was the plague of ev^ 
€tfbodj Uk th6 house. One daj theie were vis- 



iters at my brother-in-law's, and the children went 
about, making havoc, like little demons. Some 
one of the company remarked t,hat something 
was ' black as a raven ;' whereupon, one of the 
young Reinholds cried out, * The raven is white.* 
' No, my young one, the raven is black.' * Nay, 
the raven is white, th^ raven is white I' screamed 
the child, angrily. * The raven is black,' said 
the mother. * The raven is white !' repeated the 
boy. Now, what should one do 1 Gould one 
have had a raven directly at hand, to convince 
his reason 1 No, and so that young one would 
have the last word. I should like to have had 
him under my hands, and then he should sooa 
have l^^rned, and that with emphasis, that a ra- 
ven is not white. No, no, Franziska: reason is 
a gdod thing, but it does no good with children. 
Those who will not obey father and mother, will 
yet obey the rod." 

The story itself, and the zeal with which it was 
told, made me laugh heartily; but the thought 
how unfortunate Ma chere mere's doctrine had 
proved with regard to her only son, inspired a 
feeling of sadness; and, full of my own thoughts, 
I said, '* It is possible that, for difierent disposi- 
tions, different modes of treatment are requisite." 

" Perhaps so," returned she, and a^dark cloud 
rested on ner brow; but she soon dispersed it, 
and gayly resumed the conversation. 

''In the mean time, Franziska," said she, " 1 
am glad that you have taken that pretty little 
r6mp, Ebba, a little under your care. At her age, 
discreet words are seldom wasted; what is hid- 
den in the snow turns up in the thaw." 

The pretty romp was good-humoured and amir 
able all the day. Jane Maria, on the contrary, 
only the more sullen ; at least towards Ebba and 
me. It seemed as if she thought we had made a 
league against her. I had a great desire to show 
her that it was not so, and that there was nothing 
I wished for more than that there should be again 
a good feeling between us ; but she exhibited traits 
of character which almost displaced her from mf 
heart, because they betrayed a want of goodness 
and true education. It was towards evening, and 
we were speaking of Bellini, with whose ballads 
Ebba was charmed. Jane Maria s^id he was 
too uniform, and that there was no life in his mel- 
odies. 

" Oh," cried Ebba, *' I must sing you one of his 
pieces, which is angelic. I learned it the last 
winter with Mr. B. ; you must hear it!" 

She -sprang to the piano, and sang with muck 
grace a charming little piece of this melodious 
master. I listened with great pleasure ; when, 
exactly at the moment in which sne executed wkh 
observant care a mpst expressive movendo, Jane 
Maria pushed back her chair with great noise^ 
and went oat of the room, both opening and shut- 
ting the door violently. Ebba turned red, and so 
did I, because Jane Maria's behaviour was pain- 
ful, and was evidently intended to set Ebba down. 
I saw, by a glance, that Ma chere mere felt it as t 
did ; and when Ebba left off, with tears in her 
eyes, she praised her greatly ; more, indeed, than 
she would have done if Jane Maria had not^ 
shown such great unfriendliness. 

Jane Maria is always spoken of as a lady of 
such superior education ! " Ah," thought I, re- 
viewing this scene, "how superficially is this 
beautiful and much-expressing phrase applied !" 
and I felt, after this, no longer any great desire to 
seek too much after a reconciliation with Jane 
Mariar~I will let it take its time, and come when 
it will 
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This moraioi;, at five o'clock, I set oat on tlie 
way to Carlsfors, to fetch Ebba. The weather 
was as fine as I could wish, and at aix o'clocJc I 
found Ebba at the appointed place, ready dressed, 
full of enthusiasm, and impatiently awaiting me. 
With the exception of the domestics, nobody was 
up but she, and so we set out. At first she leaped, 
and talked, and laaghed, and sang,* rejoicing in 
her life, like a bird ; but no sooner had we reach- 
ed a large, beaatiful, and thick wood, which lies 
aboat midway between Carlsfors and Rosenvik, 
than she became suddenly quiet. It was, in fact, 
a situation calculated .to excite pleasant and se- 
rious thoughts at the same time. It was perfect* 
ly still. Large dewdropa hung on the leaves of 
the trees ; whue the golden rays of the sun. break- 
ing through the wood, producedj amid tne rich 
foliage, innumerable beautiful efiects of light and 
shade. The air was indescribably pure and de- 
licious, and Ebba involuntarily went slower, 
while 1 walked silently beside her. A soleiUn 
mood was over me, and now and then I glanced 
at her. A soft paleness overspread her beauti- 
ful young face ; a certain new perception might 
be read there : her eyes, which were filled with 
tears, looked slowly around, as if full of aston- 
ishment—she beheld a new world ! 

At that moment, a bird struck up wonderful, 
enchanting notes. One might have thought him 
endowed with a thinking soul. 

" Oh, what is that T asked Ebba, astonished, 
and standing still. 

" It is a nightingale," I replied, rejoicing no lit- 
tle in the beloved, but so rarely-heard song. 

Ebba listened long, looked long, as if listening 
to everything around her. It seemed as if her 
spiritual ear had now, for the first time, awoke to 
the high song of life. 

"Gracious Heaven!" whispered she, "how 
solemn it is. how wonderful, how beautiful !" 

I repeated, half aloud, the words of Tegner, 

" Ah ! if lo macix of beauty pocur itself 
Into each vein of life, and of creation, 
How beantiful matt the neat FoimtainiM, 
The Bright, the Eternal 1" 

Ebba threw herself, weeping, into my arms, and 
1 clasped her to me with sisterly affection. 

" An, Franziska," said she, " I know not how I 
feel 1 I am happy, andyet I must weep f It is so 
beautiful around me ! Tell me, what is this like." 

"Life," I replied. 

" Life r repeated she, astonished ; " but life has 
so many unaccordant, so many adverse scenes." 

" Yes," said I, " but what we see at this mo- 
ment resembles me truth of life— the inward re- 
ality of life — which is serious, yet, at the same 
time, joyful." 

" I do not perfectly understand you," said Ebba, 
laying her hand on my forehead ; " but I think I 
hsdf guess— thoughts pass through my mind, but 
I cannot arrange them." 

" In time, dear Ebba," I replied, " you will un- 
derstand them better." 

"And if I understand that seriousness of life," 
laid she, "of which you speak, should I then be 
joyful, and laugh, as now 1" 

" Oh, yes," I answered: " then, for the first time, 
Ebba, would you be truly joyful and happy; then 
you would not, as now, have so mucn ill-hu- 
mour, and so many weary moments." 

"I will learn the seriousness of life," said she, 
cheerfully; " but, then, who will teach me 1 Jane 
Maria cannot do it : you <iOuld, but then I shall 
80 soon leave you." 



"Do you know, Eb^" asked I, "whom Ott 
wood-scene resembles f 

"Whomr 

" Your husband," 1 re|)Ued. 

Ebba looked at me with spaikling ejres, and 
said, " I believe you aane right." 

"Yes," I said, "his spirit is both serious and 
bright; and, if yon will learn the serioosness of 
life, and its beauty also, live for him, Ebba. Oh, 
Ebba ! be like the nightingale to his domestic life ( 
be to him like the sunbeams between the trees; 
unite yourself inwardly to him ; be guided by 
him ; make him happy ; and then yon will on- 
derstand what is the best happiness of life, and 
will acouire a worth in your own eyes, with God 
and with man." 

Ebba was pale, kissed my hand, and wept* 
But, ah ! how lovely were those tears upon those 
cheeks, announcing, as they did, the mornings 
dawn of womanhood in a hitherto childish being f 

I left Ebba to her own thoughts, and we went 
on our way, silently, towards Roseovik; nor 
was it until we arrived there that she aroused 
herself from her reflections ; and then the foam- 
ing milk, which we took, in potasses, out of the" 
mflk-pail, seemed to ns a dnnk worthy of the 
gods. Ebba could not conceive that Aodumbla^- 
coold be like common milk, and I did not en* 
tirely undeceive her. 

My intercourse with Ebba during the remain* 
der of the day strengthened my good opinion of 
her; many good natural qualities lie hidden^ 
which, if properly developed and cultivated, 
would make her a good and estimable beimg.. 
There is, it is true, much in her that is childish, 
but I have every reason to pardon that, in her sev-^ 
enteenth year, which I, at seven-and-twenty — 

Ebba, at one time, fell into deep, and, as it 
seemed to me, sorrowful thought; I asked her^ 
therefore, tenderly, what pressed upon her inind. 

" Oh," sighed she, " if he only were not called 
Peter!" 

I could not help laughiUg aloud; but poor Ebfi- 
ba sorrowfully continued, "Jane Maria, also, 
thinks Peter a dreadful name; and that Jean 
Jacques sounds so well! Oh, how disagreeaUe- 
it is, that he should have been called Peter!" 

I tried to comfort her. and met^tioned to her the- 
various great men who had borne the same name.. 
She thought but little of the Apostle Peter, and 
just as little of the Czar Peter. The Herr Peder, 
of the popular song, niade the name somewhat 
more 2X>eticalj and, at l«(st, she was almost in^ 
clinedtobe reconciled to the name, when I show- 
ed her that Pedro and Peter were the same, and 
that a lately-deceased emperor, nearly connected^ 
with our own royal house, bore that same name. 
She proposed to call her husband Pedro. I pro- 
posea, also, various abbreviations; and, after 
all, we concluded by laughing heartily at the 
whole affair; so that, in the end, Ebba was as 
much satisfied with the name of Peter as I with' 
the much less poetical one of Lars Anders. 

We ended the day with blowingbubbles in the 
open air, with as much enthusiasm and di^light 
as if we were still little children ; and then i took 
her home in the cabriolet, givin? up to her the- 
reins, sometimes, to her no small delight. 

I was quite curious to see whether Jane Ma* 
ria continued still in her state of discontent. Ir 
seemed to me impossible that she could; but, at 
the first greeting, I perceived that it was so. I 
was quite distres5«ed at this, and nearly lost all 
my hope of a friendly understanding between ns^ 
becaase I cannot love any one who is BOtieasoiii*^ 
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mk49F and kisd. Cdadact Uke fliis, so properly 
called by the ugly name of sulking, tiims lile 
into a gloomy auiumo-day. A thoasand times 
better is the nery temper of Afo chire mire. She 
speaks oat yioleutly ; but, when she has " said 
her say," it .is all over ; she oBce more is perfect- 
hr kind, nor wears an angry face any longer. 
Nevertheless, I am glad that I have not daily to 
crouch belbre her sceptre ; and, the more I com- 

Sare Lars Anders with other people, the mere 
oes he seem like an angel of peace. 
Afa ckere mire was very much occupied this 
evening with the new neighbour at Ramm ; part- 
ly because she had heard so many reports 01 him 
greatly to his advantage, and partly because he 
nad shown her a great civility. Borne time ago, 
she mentioned, in company, that shel(mged for a 
roast of roebuck, and that it was her wish to have 
a pair of roes^, in order that she might introduce 
. the breed into the park. Before her misfortunes. 
^'Mct dure mere was a great lover of the chase, and 
had brought down many a swifl-footed roebuck. 
Her new neighbour at Ramm, havix^ heard of 
this, had now, therefore, sent her a delicious roast 
—a fat youqg roe, which he had shot; together 
with two live specimens of these creatures, which 
they had been lortunate enough to take in snares. 
This present was. accompanied by a very po- 
lite Fiench note from the new neighbouiy which 
said, that^ having accidentally heard of the wish 
of the former proprietor of Ramm, he now es- 
teemed himself fortunate ia being able to accom- 
plish it, especially as he should himself soon be- 
come the proprietor of the estate, and then his 
highest wish would be to stand in the most friend- 
ly connexion with so estimable- a neighbour; in 
pledge and proof of which, he prayed her to re- 
ceive what he had sent. The letter was signed 
"Antonio de Romilly." 

McL chkre fnkrje was chai'med with the French 
note, with the roebucks, and, above all, with the 
politeness of the new neighbour. 

" See I" said she, '* one can call that saveiir vivre. 
Yes, these^Southlanders have not their equals 
anywhere. We must see the man. I will invite 
him to my first great dinner-party ; yes, even 
•> if he does not pay me a visit before ; such .po- 
litenesa as this, indeed, is worth seven visits. 
But now I must answer this note, and that in 
French too. Franziska shall read the note, after 
I have finished it ; but. thank God 1 1 have l^med 
French grammatically, and used to both write 
and, to speak it as well as most people. Of lata 
vears I have forgotten something of it, but I shall 
be very glad to bring my. French into use again 
with this polite Monsieur de Romilly; it will be 
very pleasant to make his intimate acquaintance." 
It must be very agreeable to make the ac-^ 
qnaintance of this man — I say. with Ma ch re 
mire; because a person of wnom everybody 
speaks, and whom nobody sees, who displays 
beneficence and politeness, yet whom nobody 
knows, iSj incontestably, an ejAraoidinary and 
interesting phenomenon. 

Ma ckere mere laboured long at her French let- 
^ ter, and, as 1 read it over when it was comple- 
ted, I had difficulty to avoid smiling, jt was so or- 
namental and oldiashioned. In part, too, it was so 
like herself, written in so thoroughly antiquated a 
style, yet expressing so clearly and ibrcibly her 
meaning. I considered it, therefore, impossible, 
and equally unnecessary, to alter it ; ana " Mon- 
deiUTf et tres konori vaisin/* "pdiiesse magnamme^" 
''wntaU geiUH et emuiami^ and sQch-Uke extraor- 
ioMiy TOiila|iemaiBed aa they were wiitten. I 



Said, moreover, that the note was good, much ti^ 
the satisfaction of the writer, who had watched, 
me with some disquiet, and who, having my ai 
proval, was contexited with the note, with hersel 



and with me. 
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Ah ! I breathe again ! The air is, at last, clear 
between Jane Maria and me^ and th4^ath wind 
which dispersed the mist is called — flattery. 

The day betore yesterday, Lars Anders came 
home, satisfied with himself, his journey, his 
business, and, above all, with his little wife, who^ 
on her part, was not dissatisfied with him. Yes- 
terday evening was the Sunday's dance at Carls- 
fors, and we were invited by Ma chire mire to be 
presem, because she wished the Heal to be drunk 
to the two last-arrived married couples^ and to^ 
make a speech to the people on the occasion ; all 
which would have been done on Uie Midsummer 
day, had not Lars Anders and Peter been absent. 

Ma diere friire played on the violin, for the 
dancing, nearly the whole evening. Ebba danced^ 
from hearty love for the amusement, and so did 
I. Jane Maria and her husband, who were oiXt 
visiting, came in only late, as spectators. I 
poured forth a stream of admiration of her toil6t^ 
which truly was most tasteful, and so the gray 
cloud which had hung between us dispersed It* 
self, and Jane Maria became, to my indescribable- 
refreshment, friendly as ever. But, with the 
Commedia Divina 01 our friendship, all is, alasi 
over, and that grieves me. I wish, among my 
many neighbours and acquaintahces, to find a 
friend. Ebba is too much of a child ; Miss Haus- 
giebel too much of a bird ; and Ma chire mkre — is 
Ma ch.re mire. It would, after all, be but a poor 
pleasure to have many neighbours, but no friends. 

After the dance, Ma chire mere ordered the 
puach-bowl to be brought in^ and Heal to be drunk 
to the newly married. She also made a speech^ 
thickty interlarded with proverbs, which, howev* 
er, on the whole, did not seem to be one of her 
most successful efi^brts. ' 

My husband takes my lettec^ with him to the 
city ; I close it, therefore, in haste. I should be 
astonished if anybody wrote as long letters aa 
I do. But for this reason you are my Maria, and 
I am you)r Franziska. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Roserwikj 3d My* 

As a bee goes from flower to flower, so go I 
from neighbour to neighbour, and collect honey 
for my hive. The harvest hsis been rich to-day ; 
and no wonder, since I was with the flower of the 
valley— the good and amiable Serena. 

Lars Anders reminded me, this morning, that 
we promised the old Dahls to spend a day with 
them. He therefore proposed that I should ac- 
company him to the city this morning; said he 
would leave me at the Dahls, and come in him- 
self there to dinner, after he had visited his pa- 
tients. I was frightened at this project at first*, 
and made many objections to it ; as how I could 
hot go out on that day of all others, because it was 
not convenient to me; neither did it seem the 
most becoming thing in the world for strange 
people to make incuiiions in this way into other 
people's bouses, a^d there establish themselves 
for a whole day, while, all the time, they, the un- 
bidden guests, are wished, perhaps, at Nova Zem- 
bla. But against all this. Lars Anders, in hia 
laeenic way, was remarkaU^ eXs^^^^'vs^^s^^* 
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torn^ aU mar objections : add to which, a secret 
Ihooght of Serena and the kingdom of heaven 
captivated me. I dressed raysell', therefore, sim- 
ply, but prettily, according to my husband's laste, 
and away rolled the cabriolet containing Bear 
and his little wife. 

I was properly delivered up at time and place 
appointe^Bear taking it into his obstinate head 
not to e^m with me, but to let me go in and 
speak for myself. In vain I represented to him 
that I was not so fortunate as a physic-bottle, 
which, at the very least, tekes with it a paper 
label, whereon is indicated for what purpose ii 
may serve, and that everybody may know what 
is to be done with it. He said that I had nothing 
to do but to greet them from him in a proper way, 
and that this and my countenance together would 
ido what was needful. 

And so we parted, quarrelling. 

As I went up the steps, it appeared to me that 
I could be of no mor6 value than a person who 
tomes with the intention of borrowing money; 
but scarcely had I entered the door, than I was 
Teady to believe that I must be either " the cream 
to the coffee," or some much-longed-for present, 
«o was I rejoiced over, and welcomed, and em- 
braced; all which I felt, in my grateful soul, to 
be on account of my husband. I arrived just as 
they sat down to coffee ; ate, drank, talked— and 
felt myself, in short, like a child of the house. 

And now I will send you in prose a description 
of the ffimily, which I have already drawn in 
poetical colours. They bear the same relation 
to each other as an every-day and a holy-day— 
tut both are of the kingdom of heaven. I speak 
not now of my own impressions, but from infor- 
mation which I have had froto Miss Hellevi 
Hausgieble and Ma chire mere. 

THE HOME. ^ 

For above half a century this ancient couple 
have inhabited the same nouse and the same 
rooms. There were they married, and there they 
will celebrate their golden nuptials, in the course 
of the next winter. The rooms are unchanged, 
the furniture the same as for fifty years; yet 
everything is clean, comfortable, and friendly as 
in a one-year-old dwelling, but much more simple 
than the houses of our times. I know n«t what 
spirit of peace and grace it is which blows upon 
me in this house ! Ah ! in this house fifty years 
have passed as a beautiful day; here a virtuous 
couple have lived, loved, and worked together. 
Many a pure joy has blossomed here ; and when 
sorrow came, it was not bitter— for the fear 
of God, and love, illuminated the dark clouds. 
Hence emanated many a noble deed, and many 
a beneficent influence. The happy children 
grew up; they gathered strength frona the exam- 
ple of their parents, went out into the world, built 
for themselves houses, and were good and fortu- 
nate. Often do they return, with love and joy, 
to the parental home, to bless and to be blessed. 
Ah, my Maria ! I feel that I am again sliding into 
the poetical veiff; but what would you havel 
These are pictures of every-day life, which, let 
me turn them as I will, always stand in a poetical 
light; yet I will endeavour to keep more to the 
earth. Thus, then— the children, tnree sons and 
four daughters, come once a year, with their chil- 
dren to visit their beloved parents, and extend 
toew life to the home of their childhood— that 
home which is still to them as full of love and 
ffoodness as ever, only that it has become stiller 
and more peaceful; because it. is evening there. 



t 



and the shadows of the jjare begin lo 

round the revered parents. 
And now let us glance a^ 

THE PATBER. 

A long life of probity, industry, and beneficenec 
has impressed itself upon his expansive forehead, 
and upon his open, benevolent carriage. His 
figure is yet firm, and his gait steady. The lofty 
crown is bald, but a garland of silver- white locks 
surrounds the venerable head. No one in the 
city sees this head without bowing in friendly and 
reverential greeting. The whole country, as 
well as the city, loves him as their benefactor, 
and venerates him as their patriarch. He has 
created his own fortune, but sacrificed much for 
the public good; and, notwithstanding much ad- 
versity and loss, never let his spirit sink. In 
mind and conversation, he is still cheerful, and 
full of jest and spriehtliness ; but, for several 
years, his sight has failed him greatly; and the 
gout, which makes its appearance at times, troub- 
les his temper. Ah, the prose of life! But as 
angel moves around the couch to which suffering 
may confine him; his feet are moved and en- 
wrapped by soft white hands ; the sick-chanibcr 
and the countenance of the old man grow bright 
before Serena I 

We shall not come out of the poetry of the 
house ^hile she abides there. 

THE MOTHER. 

An aged countenance and a bowed form, and 
you see an old woman ; but show her something 
beautiful, speak to her of something amiable, and 
her mien, her smile, beams from the eternal youth 
which dwells immortal in her sensitive spirit, 
and then will you involuntarily exclaim, " What 
beautiful age I" If you sit near her, and look 
into her mild, pious eyes, you feel as if you could 
open your whole soul, ana believe in every word 
she speaks, as in the Gospel. She has lived 
through much, and experienced much ; yet she 
says that she will Kve in order tb learn. Truly, 
we must learn from her. Her tone and her de- 
meanour betoken true breeding and much knowl- 
edge of life. She alone has educated her children, 
atod still she thinks and acts both for children and 
children's children, and still bears home and 
fantily cares on her own shoulders, although she 
now supports herself on Serena. 

Since the death of her youngest daughter, she 
is become somewhat melancholy. This is not 
observable in her words, but in her frequent sighs. 
Like her husband, she is universally revered and 
beloved ; and all agree in this, that a more perfect 
union than exists between this couple cannot be 
imagined. 

Will you see in one little circumstance a min- 
iature picture of the whole t Every evening the 
old man himself roasts two apples — every even- 
ing, when they are done, he gives one of mem to 
" his handsome old wife," as he calls her. Thus 
for fifty years have they divided everything with 
each other. 

The good old lady called me Franzii^ka im- 




love this dear old lady. 

And now to the third person— the peculiar 
beauty and omament to the house — 



SERENA. 



Her mother was called Benjamina, and ira& 
like the Benjamin of the Bible, the yousgest and 
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liest^beloiredchiM of her parents. 'WTien'scAfcely 
eighieen, she married a yoang man who both pos- 
' sessed and deserved her whole love. It was a 
marriage heautifal as a spring day, bat too soon 
«at short I The daughter, who after two years 
was the fruit of this marriage, was named Serena ; 
and with her birth the mother's days on earth 
were ended. She blessed her daughter, and died. 
The father followed her in a few months— they 
Gould not longer be separated. The cradle of the 
little orphan was taken to the house of the grand- 
parents ; she soon was their comfort, and soon 
slIso their loveliest joy ; but not only was the little 
^rena beloved by them, but by all their friends 
«iid acquaintance also. 

The beautiful life of her pai^nts and their 
early death had thrown over the motherless^ child 
the mourning weeds which draw the sympathetic 
tears of good men. Her childhood, however, was 
one of suJSeriDg, from a weakness in the hip, 
which kept her long confined, and cut her off 
from the pastimes of children, paled her cheeks, 
and gave to her lips that quiet smile of sadness 
whicn yet dwells there at times withal] the power 
of a mysterious enchantment. All this, united 
to her much patience, and the intrinsic amiability 
- of her whole being, captivated all hearts, and won 
■ for her the sympathy of all. 

For a long time, it seemed as if the languishing 
angel would extend her wings, and follow the 
ascension of her parents ; but it was not to be so. 
Watchful and true affection kept her still on 
«arth. Like a rose on a sunny grave, like a 
young vine^hich clings with its tender twigs 
around firm and ancient stems, so Serena grew 
up, gladdened by the loving looks of friends, and 
tenderly sustained and led by those who had been 
4he support of her parents. She became healthy, 
smileg^played, developed herself, and ripened, by 
little and little, to a beautiful, harmonious being. 

She learned everything with a degree of diffi- 
culty, but she retained what she learned in a 
faithful memory. Always timid to begin, she 
never relinquished what she had once besun till 
it was completed, and well completed. Thus her 
teachers, who were in the begiDning impatient, 
were in the end always satisfied. 3erena was 
not richly endowed, but then she did all so well 
—she was so good, so true, so affectionate ! 

So she grew up, and became the flower of th!e 
valley. The earnestness of her spirit, and the 
eleamess of her understanding, made her happy ; 
kappy with the joy of an^ls—the pure, anin^a- 
li|^g, self-communicating joy. 

"Look at Serena!" said evenr mother in the 
country to her daughter. The daughters looked 
at her, and endeavoured to resemble her whom 
;hey could not help loving. 

But the prose in this picture, the earthly feature 
In this angel-iroage I Ah, also, this must be told ! 
"Serena is lame in her hip. The word frightens 
me, and I anr ready to contradict what I have 

i'ust said ; and if vou imagine Serena to be a 
Imping, crooked figure, I do contradict it with 
all my might. You must imagine a graceful, 
perfectly lovely figure, which, when walking, 
slightly bends forward, without being disfigurS 
thereby. Her lameness gives a slow, undulating 
motion, which appears rather like an exception 
to the rule than as a real defect. Is it the re- 
membrance of a suffering, or the tone of her 
whole being, which so completely conceals this 
fault of nature 1 Whatever it may be, it inspires 
no other feeling in those who see her but an in- 
-voluntary desire to support her. 



Serena's appearance in other respe^ yoa 
must im^tgine from my former descriptioh. The 
innocence of her brow, the clear, child-like^eam 
of her blue eyes, charmed me as much now a$ *' 
when I saw her first; and I thbught her still love- 
lier in hei^ simple every-day dress than in her 
festival garb. 

I must not forget Gold-gelb, who #ew twitter- * 
ing arouod his lovely mistress. Madame Dahl *^ 
told me, when I inquired how the little creature 
became so tame, that, during the severe winter 
of two years ago, Serena found the little crea- 
ture lying half dead on the house floor. She 
took him up, cherished, and fed him. The spar- 
row recovered, and shice then has been as at- 
tached to Serena as if he understood how to be 
grateful. It is true that Serena tenderly cares 
for him, as she does for everything that is under 
her chairge. He goes into his cage to eat, but^ 
excepting at night, is never confined^ 

And now about myself— since I must not for- 
get myself. Madame Dahl begged nie .to aing 
(bow agreeable to be possessed of some little 
talent or other !). I obeyed; was applauded and 
thanked with warmth. 

"And now Serena most sing some little thing," 
said old Mr. Dahl, quite gayly. 

"Oh, grandfather!" said she, blushing, "how 
it will sound afler what we have just heard 1" 

"My dear child," replied the old man, smi- 
ling, " do not let Madame Werner hear that you 
are vain." 

" No," returned Serena, joyfully, "and on that 
very account she shall near my weak, hoarse 
voice." 

She sat down immediately to the instrument, 
and sang a sweet little gem-like song of Linde- 
blad's. Her voice was not hoarse, but weak, 
^d evidently not much practised ; but she sang 
with so much soul, witn so much thought, ia , 
word and tone, as gave me intrinsic delight. 

"Yes," said the old gentleman, evidendy 
charmed to the soul, " I would much rather hear 
that than all our Catalinis, Maras, Dulcamaras, 
or whatever they may be called, who are more of 
instruments than singers. This singing, at least, 
I comprehend with my heart as well as my un- 
derstanding. If Serena had only had opport ani- 
t^^ to learn, then—" and the old man looked very 
significanUy. 

"Are there, then, not teachers of singing in the 
city !" I asked. 

"None, with the exception of old E., wha 
sings so terribly false. Several of our relations 
wished to take Serena with them to Stockholm, 
that there she might cultivate her talent, but 
she would not leave us. She knows very well 
that, without her, we should not find ourselves 
i9o well off; and therefore her voice must re- 
main new sticking in her throat, and, moreover, 
will get quite hoarse, because she reads so much 
Latin." With these words, he extended his hand 
to her, she embraced him, and both laughed. 
"If you are not tired of singing," continue he, 
" come, my good chilcL and read me some Latin 
out of this new book or Victor— you know what 
I always forget what the fellow is called— wiU 
you, my child 1" 

"With all my heart," answered Serena; ai^ 
the two went out together. 

" Does Miss Lofven read Latin 1" inquired I, 
with astonishment, of Madame Dahl. 

"Ah, it's all nonsense!" said the good old 
lady, smiling. " Since my old eyes have ba- 
come80weak«Set«;tA.\AaisMS.\]c^\£a&« 13&&^3^ 
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?oa|il» reading k aoiwl* and romances. The 
last, be says, preaerve his eoal young. Now, 
when there ocearred passage* in these books 
whfUk Serena thought not quite proper to read 
alomd, she was accustomed to skip them; bm 
when it happened, as sometimes woald be the 
cSse, that this could not well be done, she said, 
'There is «ome Latin here I' My husband, who 
is Sometimes half asleep daring the reading, let 
the excuse pass for some time, ahhougn he 
thought it rather odd that Xiatin should so often 
occur. 

" < It is an extraordinary way of writing,' said 
he^ sometimes, ' that our nKxiem authors have 
got; it is a cursed pedantry,' etc., till he got 
quite excited about it. One day, however, it 
nappened that Latin eame so very oAen in the 
book she was readinsr, that my old man, aston- 
ished in the highest degree, began to search the 
matter to the bottom ; and when Serena had fin- 
ished reading, and left him to himself, he put on 
his double s]>ectacles and began to stuoy this 
imagined Latin. He soon, therefore, discovered 
how it was ; and now this Latin is a standing 
joke of his aeainst Serena, whom, however, he 
^rsuaded by Tittle and little to be less exact re- 
garding the Latin." 

We continued for a long time to talk about 
Serena, and the good old' lady listened with 
^easure to all that I said respecting her favour- 
ite. At length, said she, with a sigh, " And yet 
fhe is much less lovely now than she was. It 
seems to me that, for the last year, she has be- 
^me thinner, and she coughs at times ; I fear 
that the confined life she leads with us is injuri- 
ous to her. Dr. Werner has ordered country air 
az\d exercise, and many of our acquaintance 
have begged Serena to come to their cocmtry- 
seats ; but she will not leave us, and we our- 
selves do not know properly what we should do 
without her, especially my husband, who will 
not hear of her leaving us. We have, therefore, 
thought of renting, next summer, a little coun- 
try-house in tfee neighbourhood of the city, where 
we can have her with us, and yet benefit her 
health. In the mean time, she must, as oflen 
as possible, ride on hoEseback in the country, 
and I and my husband will accompany her in 
the carriage. We think of beginning this regi- 
men next week, when Serena will have a nice 
little safe horse." 

Here I interrupted her to inquire if it woukl 
not be possible that Serena should take her rides 
to Rosenvik, and should now and then remain 
with me the whole day ! I would take the great- 
est care of her; we would be out together in the 
fresh air, we would drink new milk, we would 
sing together; and God knows what I did not 
say besides, for a flood of eloquence came over 
me. 

The old lady thanked me, looked half pleased 
and half troubliad ; did not know what coi^ld be 
done, and said, at last, with a sigh, " We'll see 
what my husband says; we will speak with him." 

And I will speak with ray husband too, 
thought I, and get him on my side, and then 
who can withstand us ! I was possessed with 
the greatest possible zeal to accomplish the af- 
fair. My husband came, and the moment he en- 
' tered the door, I surprised him with my jMroject. 

"My sweet Bear! if vou love me you must 

take my side, and speak for m^ and with me, 

tiiai Serena come to spend a whole day with me 

«/ RoseDvik, You see, she will ride out for ex- 

erche/ that yovL jroniself hay9 prescribed, an- 



gel I Preseiibe now, akp^ that she fides to -m 
aav that it is necessary to her healtii. I mL 
take care of her, and I will sins with hert Saj 
this to the old people, talk with them, manage 
that it shall be donel You will do it. Bear, 
deeiest 1" 

"Heaven help ns! What a Jhx dt houekt 
Could one only draw breath ! Uf! Now I see 
that yon are pretty much at home here l" 

" Entirely through my own merits, and no- 
body's else," said L 

The whole family received and welcomed mr 
husband as a very dear and much-esteemed fncsd. 
He acts on these occasions in a pacha-iike man- 
ner, and receives all friendliness and politeaen 
as no more than his just tribute, and that may 
veiT wdl be correct 

As I have placed myself to-day cm the ptonie 
side of things, I kept at dinner-time a watchfoi 
eye npon the part of the domestic arrangement; 
for, without com|^etenese in this respect in the 
north, at least all the poetry of life evaporates 
like the odour of Champagne. But I only dis- 
covered that 1 might learn much from Seresa 
both as regarded cooking and arrangement. Fer 
the last several years she has regulated, and that 
excellently, the domestic arrangements. The 
sweet girl was an observant and graceful host- 
ess to the whole table : while she, seated by her 
half-blind grandfa^ier, seemed to devote her con- 
stant care to him. 

After dinner, I soon beean to introduce mr 
project, which Lare Anders seconding, both 
with reason and foree, was carried through suc- 
cessfully. At first the old gentleman looked 
thoughtful ; but when I mentioned how Serena 
and 1 could practice singiag together, he assent- 
ed joyfully, shook my hind, and said it was ex- 
cellent ! When Serena heard the consent of her 
j^and-parmta given thus cordialiy, she showed 
what pleasure the idea afforded her also, embra- 
ced me, and said, with a tear in her eye, that I 
was quite too good to take so mueh interest in 
her voice. 

I was pleased to my heart's core, and. being 
b'ght in spirit, everything else was pleasant. 
The evening passed in agreeable coaversatioo. 
Mr. Dahl spoke warmly of Mr. De Rorailly's 
large donation, and of all the advantages the 
country would derive from school instruction, 
of the kind, and to the extent, which they now 
could adopt. The old, yet still vigorous man, 
was already in full activity, as director of the 
scheme. In this, his seventieth year, he is as 
ardent for the well being of bis k4nd as anylsn- 
thusiast of twenty; and when one sees an ia- 
stanoe of this kind, one has a desire to live long. 

Serena has the power of being unwearyingly 
entertaining. One cannot exactly say that her 
conversation is in any way distinguished, but it 
expresses a certain high tone of spirit which I 
call womanliness. I wish that she were my 
sister. Oh, if I could only possess her for my 
friend ! It is true, that, compared with me, she 
is very young, and she does not exactly look 
upon life as I do ; still she attracts me irresisti- 
bly, as it were, into her angel-world. 

On our way home, Lars Anders and I spoke 
almost entirely of her. He was much more 
talkative on this subject than he is accustomed 
to be on most, f She is," said he, " a most esti- 
mable young lady. It is quite affecting to see 
how altogether she quite sacrifices herself for 
her old grand-pateiats-, how self-forgeuing she is! 
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iportnni^ of observiDig this. I know, quite cer- 
laanly, that she has declined four godd o^ers of 
marriage ; people say more ; always nzider the 
jplea that. she could not sufficiently loye the ad> 
mirer ; but the certain reason was, that she could 
sot leave the old people. She lets it be very 
well seen that she will not separate from them. 
Two years ago. a young, amiable Englishman, 
who was most aesperateiy in love with her, pro- 
posed, but he was refused like the rest,, although 
«very one believed that Serena was not indiffer- 
ent to him. He did not conceal his despair, fell 
into dissipation to divert his mind, and, a yeat; 
afterward, died unfortunately. People ascribed 
this to the desperate state of his affairs ; but, 
certainly, the unfavourable termination of his 
love-affair was the chief occasion of his misfor- 
tunes. Be that as it may, this is certain, that 
this circumstance made a strong impression on 
Serena, and ever since her mooid has been less 
cheerfnl, and her cheek has become paler; but 
her calmness and her amiability, nevertheless, 
remain." 

^' May she gather joy and roses at Rosenvik !" 
exclaimed I. 

I have seen him! I have seen him I The 
woodman; the spy; Don Miguel; the polite 
one ; the beneficent one ; the mystery ; in one 
word, the new neighbour at Ramm, Mr. De 
Rom illy ! I have seen him I and, if I were to 
live fifty years, and never to see him again, I 
should never forget him. 

Is he, then, so handsome 1 I do not know^ 
Or so ugly 1 I do not know. Is he so aifiiable 7 
I don't know that. Or so unamiable 1 I don't 
Icnow. Whom is he likel I don't know. Is 
he a hero for romance 1 That I can't telL What : 
Is he 1 Neither do I know that. Such were the 
questions put to me by Miss Hausgiebel tonday, 
and such were my answers to her. 
, Now listen, my Maria. 

Yesterday afternoon I was agreeably surprised 
by a visit from the brothers and sisters-in-law. 
Already had they made .all possible voyages of 
discovery in my little world, and we werel)e£:in- 
ning to get quite merry and comfortable tcgether , 
and to turn over the project of taking supper all 
together on Svano, when suddenly the opaniug 
door was darkened by a taU, strong, and gloomy 
figtire. At the first glance, I recognised the 
stranger we had seen in the wood, and was quite 
oppressed. I know not why, hut it was as* if a 
voice exclaimed to me, " Samifil ! Samiel 1" 

Lars Anders met the new-comer with his ac- 
customed cordial frankness, and bade him wel- 
come. The stranger mentioned his name la a 
voice that seemed to me dissonant. My husband 
introduced him to me, and then all took their seats. 

There is no one, in all the world, who asks 
fewer questions than, Lars Anders, and strangers, 
in particular, might remain, for him, eternal 
mysteries. Not so Jean Jacques; he questions 
people without ceremony, although in an easy 
manner, and not so as to ofiend any one who is 
not too sensitive. In a few minutes, he had in- 
quired from Mr. De Romilly how long he had 
been in Sweden — bo^ lotig he thought of re- 
maining here—haw it pleased him, and so on. 
One must confess that his zeal in qoeslioning 
did not enliven the stranger much ; for I never 
heard any one return such short, indefinite, and 
dry answers. Notwithstandiog all this, I was 
infected by Jean Jacqaes, ana evea inquired, 
wJiiJe the others were speaking French, uniether 



Swedish appeared to him a hmh. l«ig|ia^- ; 
when, to my great astoniahme&C, heans^redin 
Swedish, with a foreign accent, yet in an alto- 
gether altered and melodious voice. *<On ttie 
contrary, it appears to me very sweet, piytidt^*- 
larly in the mouth of a lady." '' 

" You speak Swedish," said I, astonished. 

" Some years ago," answered he, in the same • 
mild voice, <*I passed a winter in Sweden,- 'and 
leamed'your beautiful language then." 

The conversation now continued in Swedisht; 
but Mr. De Romilly took only little part in it, 
although Jean Jacques did his utmost to draw 
him out, by touching on subjects which he ima- 
gined must be familiar to the stranger. Espe- 
cially did he relate a deal respecting Portugal, 
its trade and colonies. 'From this subject, tl^ 
conversation turned on the various races of 
mankind, a subject which Jean Jacques handled 
both interestingly and well ; although it appear- 
ed to me that he was unjust towards the race 
which he called Ethiopic, inasmuch as he placed 
them in the samegrade-with animals; declaring, 
farther, that the negro was totally incapable of 
any higher degree of culture, which assertion 
Peter combated in part. From this, the slave- 
trade came to be spoken of. To* my amazement, 
Jean Jacques justified it; and asserted that the 
negro possessed no value at all, except as the 
slave of the cultivated European, and was only 
capable of a measured degree of happiness. 

Peter opposed this to the utmost, and on sound 
principles ; while Jean Jacques quoted passages 
from Tarlton and Gtescoin in support' of his 
pi?opo8ition, and Peter answered, triuniphantly, 
witn assertions from Wilberforce and Canning. 
All this time the stranger spoke not a word, sd- 
though he evidently listened to the conversation 
with the most lively interest; while, at one time, ' 
a scornful, bitter smile would curl upon his lip, 
at another, an extraordinary flash wouki seem 
to light up his dark eyes. I couM not remove 
my ^aze from him; and al^ough it was im- 
possible to say to which side his opinions in- 
clined, yet it appeared to me that he listened 
with the greatest satisfaction to Jean Jacques, 
especially while, in a long and zealous speech, 
he was endeavouring to place the negro in the 
lowest point of view, more particularly as re- 
garded his intellectual being ; asserting that Na- 
ture bad, herself, planted an impassaUe harries 
against his advances. 

" Do with the negro what you will," said he. 
in conclusion; "heap upon him education ano 
enlightenment, still his understanding will ever 
remain slavish! v subject to that of the European ; 
develop all his raculties, and he will stiil remain 
a machine in the hands of the European, whom 
he is designed bv Nature to serve." 

I saw this while, by Lars Anders's counte- 
nance, 'that all this did not much please him; 
and when Jean Jacques had finished, he said, 
with emphasis, " I know not whether the negro 
be capable of a higher intellectual development, 
neither do I know whether, after all, that intel- 
lect be the most important part of the human 
conformation ; but this I do know, that the negro 
is a man, and, as a man, he is my brother." 

"Brother!" repeated De Romilly, in a voice 
which startled me, so extraordinarily wild, and 
almost threatening. 

" Yes," replied Lars Anders., with wa.ttaJ*.^«V 
say bio\.Yiet\ axidi ^Y«»^« \.T%!i«& \:^\te»>c*fe^^st 
his freedom, \% a.inoT»\5a-— S&^w^a^^^MBKL'^.'ttwt- 
deter," 
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*( A mmdererP repeated the stranger, with a 
spasmodic contraction of the eyebrows, and in 
soch a gloomy vcfice as involuntarily turned all 
eyes upon him. The expression of his coonte- 
Bance changed again, and he remarked, qDietl3r, 
but earnestly, to Lars Anders, **^ Monsieur^ je 
pense entieremewt ccmmu voiu." 

He said no more, bat sat as if his thoughts 
were sunk into himself, nor appeared to pay the 
slightest attention to. the alter* conversation, 
which Jean Jacques had led, with his usual 
ease, to subjects quite different. 

After a while, I spoke again of our little ex- 
cursion to Svand, and proposed to the whole 
^mpany that they should immediately adjourn 
there, while I would follow them a little later, 
with the collation. 

Mr. De Romilly, who did not seem to have 
much taste for so pastoral a meal, excused him- 
self, and shortly alter took his leave. Wfe saw 
kim, as we were about to set off for Svand, 
mount his beautiful black horse, and, with a 
polite parting salutation, he vanisned under the 
■Res. 

I felt myself relieved when he Vras gone; and 
yet, involuntarily, I looked after him with a de- 
sire to obtain yet one more glance of that dark 
and handsome iace. 

We proceeded to Svan6, and had a merry 
evening th^re. The green grass seemed to neu- 
tralize all pretensions and cudms to precedence; 
Jane Mana and Ebba drank milk out of the 
same glass I 

But, as yet, I can speak of nothing but the 
fitranger, and for die whole evening could think 
•f nothing else. Jane Maria bantered n^e on 
my absence of mind. I cannot, in short, even 
get his image from my thoughts. I have non^ 
seen, enface^ this much-talked-of neighbour; 
and yet, I know not what I should say of him. 
The first impression which he makes is of great 
simplicity, ami at the same time of great power, 
but a power t^at would be oppressive. He re- 
minds me of a beautiful thunder-cloud. He is 
very tall, of a strong build, and rather stout than 
otherwise ; the countenance strong and- manly, 
with a very dark complexion; while several 
scars, as of sabre wounds, no way disfigured the 
face. An agreeable expression, at times, plav- 
ed about his mouth ; but that which spoils the 
whole countenance, and gives, at the same time, 
a something startling, nav, almost hideous to it, 
is his habit of contractmg together the peat 
black eyebrows, till thev form together one direct 
line over the nose. As soon as they separate 
again the countenance brightens, and one is al- 
most compelled to exclaim, "It is beautiful!" 
Under those brows are seated a pair of eyes 
which I cannot understand. Thev seem to be 
ehangeably black, and burned yellow. Some- 
times too, eveu when the mouth speaks, the eyes 
will be perfectly inexpressive ; again they will fix 
themselves with such a keen, penetrating glance,^ 
that one quails involuntarily before them ; again'' 
they will sometimes flash forth glances sudden- 
ly, like flames bursting abroad in night. This 
wonderful and rapid change prevails in his voice 
likewise, and I am surprised if it do not go even 
beyond this. Another peculiarity in him also 
I observed, indicative of a fearful nature, and 
which I have observed also in other men of vio- 
lent passions, that is, a vein upon the scull, 
whicn has the exact form of the thunderbolt, es- 
pecially when any excitement strongly agitates 



For the rest, his demeanour pleases <ne. It ii 
perfectly simple, without any trace of constraint, 
or any pretensions whatever; and yet, at the 
same time, he has nothing frank about him, and 
nothing which inspires confidence. He seems 
to me like some powerful element, of which I 
know not whether it be good or bad, whether it 
will destroy or make happy. But if these won- 
derful eyes were riveted in love on any one ; if 
this voice spoke words of love — then, l)elievc 
me, he would be dangerous. Above all, I have 
never seen any one who so much resembled a 
mastery. I have both desire and anxiety to ac- 
quire a thorough nnderstandins of him. 

But, thank God that Lars Anders is no gloomy 
secret; that his soul is clear and undisguised as 
God's daylight! for this constitutes the blessed- 
ness of united life, and the peace of home. 

6/A Jidy. 

To-morrow Baron Stellan S. comes. I cannot 
say that I rejoice about it, while Lars Anders is 
quite ardent with preparations for his reception. 
There is scarcely anything good enough for him. 
He will be treated and petted as if he were a lit- 
tle coquettish countess. Soch a dainty gentle- 
man must be a weariftil guest, especially at the 
rustic Rosenvik. 

" Yes, yes. Bear! he shall have your Turkish 
slippers. This real China wash-hand-basin, too!*^ 

"Yes, yes, child!" 

" Your gold-youth shall have all !•' 

But I wish uie gentleman of the bedchamber 
was in Constantinople ! However, Bear is so 
hapny ; he likes the man so, that, on his account, 
I will appear amiable. 

IWt July. 

Baron Stellan is here, and all goes on excel* 
lently. ' He is polite, agreeable, seems satisfied 
with everything, and is one with whom it is ex- 
tremely easy to live. He takes walks with 
Bear; talks of physic and politics with him; 
and, while I work, either reads aloud to me, or 
chats pleasantly. One soon sets acquainted 
with him, especially when one nas Seen him a 
few days. It is true that life in the country as- 
sists a great deal, particularly when persons are 
together the whole day. 

My husband has desired me, on Cousin Stel- 
lan's account, to stay at home, and to make it a 
point that he shall find in our house both pleas- 
ure and contentment. He love^ his young ward 
with all his heart. See here his portrait, made 
with a few flourishes of the pen. 

I could almost name him as the opposite of 
De Romilly. This is a vast, wild, natural 
scene; that, on the contrary, a lovely, perfect, 
well-kept English pleasure-garden. A fine edu- 
cation has polished Cousin Stel)an, and made 
the very best of hkn ; his handsome and graceful 
figure presents iiself early; the unconstraint of 
his carriage ennobles his natural gifis. The 
mouth, round, which plays at times an elegant 
and rather sarcastic smile, shows, when it opens, 
the most beautiful teeth, whose whiteness is 
only set off by the dark-coloured must^uke. The 
eyes are not large, but they have a fine expres- 
sion; and the dark-brown nair falls in graceful 
curls upon the white forehead. The toilet is 
performed with extraordinary care and much 
taste. . What can I say morel 

Cousin Stellan has many talents : draws, 
sings well, talks in the most agreeable manner; 
and has, with all this, at least in the country, 
something unassuming in tone and bearing, for 
which one thanks him, especially when one 
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L takes into consideration his position in society, 
s^ and his prospects. in life. Somewhat t«o much, 
^ I think, he basics himself with his toilet; but 
rr. there is nothing bad in that ; and, aAcr all», it is 
se very natural for one who is very young, rich, 
J and handsome, to do so. 

3>. nth. 

« He is wonderful, the worthy Cousin Stellan ; 
^ and 1 canooi understand really what he properly 
-_^ is ! In the first place, I see that he is not a true 
£^ Christian. Yesterday evening, he spoke a great 
;^; deal about Mohammedanism, and called it the 
J wisest and best of all religions — pi^ising the 
Koran as the best of books. He dedared, quite 
30 candidly, that he wished he had been born either 
c a Turk or a Persian, that he might have spent 
^ all his days in Oriental pleasures — might have 

bad his sirailj and such like, 
r 1 was quite excited at this speech, and con- 

zr tended warmly against the Koran, without know- 
ing much about its contents, and said many con- 
2 temptuous things against all these Turkish ideas. 
:^ Cousin Stellan did not allow himself to be dis- 
-. turbed by all this, but spoke his thoughts, with 
^ reference to the highest state of human happi- 
f ness, quite distinctly. It was not at all edifytng 
to hear. I was a little angry ; and, beyond this, 
I was as much provoked by my own warmth as 
^ by Stellan's coolness, and, more than all, by the 
indifference of Lars Anders, who, during aU our 
discourse, never spoke a word, but only sat 
making faces, while he was carving at a chess- 
queen. 

The conversation was interrupted by the even- 
ing meal, and was not afterward renewed; hut 
I could not let Bear go to rest that night before 
I had some talk with him on the morals of his 
gold-youth. I must also confess, that neither 
was I much more contented with him. He de- 
fended Stellan quite too well; and assured me, 
that notwithstanding his Turkish notions, he was 
a most upright fellow, and never would be guilty 
of anything unworthy. "His only error," said 
he, " is a little levity as regards women ; but this," 
added he, " with young men, is such a common 
failing, that one must not judge them too harsh- 
ly on that account." 

" Good!" said I ; " and now, Bear, Pll t^ll you 
what— if he, while you are away, out of a little 
levity, endeavours to win my heart, I shall think 
that this is only something quite usual in a^oung 
-man ; so I shall not be very severe with him." 

Lars Anders looked so much astonished and 
confounded, that 1 laughed, embraced him, and 
set him right; and, at last, he came over to my 
opinion, that it might be better, if Stellan pos- 
sessed sounder principles; if he were steady and 
well married. His mother and bis whole fami- 
ly, he told me, greatly wish that he should marry, 
but he himself shows ho inctination to do so. 
My husband encouraged me to talk with him of 
\ the happiness of marriage, and I certainly will 
not omit to do so, nor also to read some part of 
the catechism to him ; he is not Sultan yet, and 
-* must hear the truth. 

13^A, evening. 
N I have, my dear Maria, certainly, many oual- 
'^' ities of a good preacher; as, for instance, faith, 
•* «eriousness, and zeal; but, alas! not the power 
of convincing my auditor. 

Will you now, good Maria, hear my sernjon 
and its consequences 1 I sat. by the open win- 
dow ; my heart was light, and I sang in emula- 
tion of the birds in the elder-bush. Stellan came 
in, and, seating himself near me, begaa pulling 



to pieces some beantifal monthly roses which 
stood in a glass on the table. I thought the op- 
portunity a favourable one, and felt myself ex- 
cited in spirit to commence a lecture. 

In order to lead the conversation, I began, per- 
haps not very discreetly, to rej)rove him for de- 
stroying the flowers, which, if spared, would 
have afforded him more pleasure. 

" They would, at all events, soon wither," said- 
he, still pursuing his employment; "and it ifr 
exactly their perishableness which makes them 
beautiful to me. I know no flowers so weari- 
some as everlastings." 

You may thus easilv see which way the door 
was opened. I rushed in hastily, and began at 
once on the chapter of marriage. I fell at once 
upon Stellan's favourite idea, and exalted the de- 
sirable and pure joys of life, in opposition to* 
fleeting pleasures, to butterfly^life. I painted in 
warm colours, which I drew from my own heart, 
the beauty, the 'unending happiness, i^hich de- 
velops itself in a well-assorted marriage. 

Cousin Stellan answered me, at first, only eva* 
sively — sometimes with* a little jest, sometimes 
with politeness — as, for example, " If all ladies 
were like Franziska, I would he a married man 
directly I If all marriages resembled yx)urs," &c. 

I affected to hear nothing of all this; but, in 
my zeal to get him married, placed as it were, in 
array before him, one pretty and well-bred girl 
after another. But Stellan foimd faults in every 
one. This had large feet ; that bad ugl^r teeth ; 
the third dressed ill ; the fourth had a disagree- 
able voice. At last, quite provoked by all these 
objections, I asked him whether he really, after 
all, thought hiinself so very magnificent I 

"God forbid!" exclaimed he, with an agree- 
able, but peculiar intonation : but I saw that he 
was entirely satisfied with himself; and, as I 
could not deny but that he was uncommonly 
handsome and agreeable. I began to speak of the 
inward man; reproved him for his superficial- 
ness; said that mere outward attractions were 
nothing but dust, and exalted the beauty of the 
soul as most important, especially in those who 
censure young ladies on account of their hands 
and feet. In connexion herewith, I said the most 
beautiful things ou the subject of family life, 
which I praised with a zeal equal to that of the 
deceased Miss Ronnquist.* My descriptions 
affected me, and I grew quite warm ; but Stellan 
cooled me down by an affected yawn, and by 
quietly humming the melody of " Old Noah."t 
This made me quite angry, and I told him that 
he was a heathen, an orangoutang, unworthy 
of the hand of a noble girl, and that he did not 
deserve to partake of the highest and purest hap- 
piness of life. 

" But is not that happiness of which you speak, 
Franziska^" becoming at once quite grave, " like . 
the Phcenix, only a beautiiul fable on earth t 
Can you, Franziska, who appear so certain and 
so much at home on this subject, name to me, 
among all the families that you know, one single 
one which is really happy, and really united, and 
which blesses the bana that holds them together, 
not merely at one moment of their lives, but un- 
der all the changes of their lifetime ? Name me 
but one such family, Franziska," said he, look- 
ing at me earnestly and keenly. 

I began to reflect and to consider. Is it not the 



* A. character in " The President's Daaghter,'* i 
story by Miss Bremer. 

t ChMen Noach^ a popular Swedish song, by tlie fikTOor • 
ite of the people, BeUmaa^. 
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moot abfniid tblQciathe world, A«t often the very 
vord, the very uing, that we require, escapes 
ixam us t It was exactly so with me and the 
happy family. I fancied I knew many such, but 
^ now I could not bethink myself of a single one. 
I sought and sought. I sprang into this house, 
and out of that house, among all my acquaint- 
ance \ I grew anxious and warm, because I could 
Hot find what I sought for; while Stellan 9at look- 
ing at me with a secret and mischievous delight. 

In order to save myself and family happiness, 
I thought it best to objeqt to his extravagant de- 
mands, and began, "Perfect happiness is no- 
where found on earth — " Stellan sj^ved me the 
necessity of saying more, by his'^nterruption. 
'' You are right, Franziska," said he, " ancl least 
of all in family life. Th^ ephemera, man, can 
only enjoy happiness or bliss on earth on the 
condition that ne live ^ere as an ephemera; 
that, like a butterfly, he rocks himself on the tree 
twigs, sucks the honey from the flowers, and, 
like it, too, does not fetter himself to the eronnd. 
So soon, indeed, as he does this, he is the prey 
of worms and creeping things. Then all that is 
dull and insipid in life — ^the heavy, weariful prose 
oflife— comes over him; the wingsofthe Psyche 
fall off—the butterfly becomes the worm. Pe- 
.lieve me, Franziska, I have 6een more of life 
than you ; and sadly too much either to praise it, 
or to wish myself to play the part of a ^plre de 
famUeJ The family is an instrument which 
sooner or later gets out of tune ; this i$ the nature 
of the strings, and in their relationship to each 
other. I will show you this in some families 
with whom I am acquainted. I might begin 
with my own family, since I also, Franziska, 
have had parents, and brothers and sisters ; have 
also heara quarre», have quarrelled myself; have 
been envious, and have bickered with my own 
flesh and blood. But this now all is past; we 
have separated, and have different interests, and, 
in consequence, are become good friends. ; 

" I will speak of the A.s,'^ continued he : " they 
liftd, I believe, a good income, till the children 
grew up; these children were badly educated; 
tney turned out ill ; and now, through them^ the 
parents have sunk into poverty and care. 

"The B.s did quite differently. They were 
stem and despotio, and the children have all 
escaped from home, shunning it eveir more than 
a prison. 

" The Cs made it their most important busi- 
ness that their children should be well educated. 
They had them instructed in everything; gave 
them teachers of every kind; spared no cost; and 
rejoiced, and were proud, for a while, of the prog- 
ress their children made. The cnildren were 
rich in knowledge and talent, and despised their 
parents, who, in comparison of them, were ig- 
norant; and now the parents grieve, silently, like 
shadows, over their brilliant children. 

" With the D.s it appears much better. They 
give now, as they have done for thirty years, 
magnificent suppers; but, if you saw them near, 
if you knew the emptiness, th^ coldness of their 
life !— ha ! the eatables on their table are the only 
things that warm and unite them. 

"At the E.s, for a long time, all was gay. 
They were joyous, friendly, hospitable; their 
daughters were called the Three Graces: they 
made parties, and gave entertainments, rears 
went on ; the Three Graces grew old in the pa- 
ternal house; they withered away together, and 
ihe, world forgot them. They remain together, 
ji/one. and pout tbrougb fheir (Uteventful life. In 



an erenin|r, they sit at a nnind table, light candio, 
and wait tor Company— which never comes. 

" I will not speak about the F.s. The wife 
has one will, the nusband another ; it is perpetual 
storm diere, and the children are accustomed to 
say, ' If there be not a tempest in the north, there 
is in the south — but there is always a north wind' 

" ' If one only knew how to keep things smooth!' 
saul good Madame G., as she wished to heal a 
breach which her violent husband had occasion- 
ed in her domestic union. Thus has the family 
gone on smoothening, and has, by degrees, 
smoothened itself out of all comfort and order; 
they keep on smoothening still, and manage just 
to keep together. It is a family in a state of per- 
petual asthma; it neither lives nor dies. 

" My mother wished that I should take a wife 
out of the H. family. I went there one evening; 
all looked charmingly; the daughters, handsome 
and well dressed, all perfumed, and comfortable. 
I went again, one forenoon. A pair of— not 
clean — ^stockings lay upon a chair m the draw- 
ing-room, and an infamous smell of sour paste 
met me, from somewhere. I went into another 
room, and away flew the daughter^ — from the 
spinning-wheel. Housewifery is an excellent 
thing, but spinning deranges the toilet ; and to 
smell sour paste, only once, is an abomination. 
Sour paste and domestic happiness do not at all 
accord, in pay estimation." 

"But that is childish !'* ^exclaimed I; "yea 
will never be able to live on the earth with 
over-refinement like that !" 

"Yes," answered he, "I confess that this may 
seem very trifling, but such is my nature ; the 
sour paste of housewifery deterred me from be- 
coming the head of a family. 

"My friend J. " continuea he, "had b6en mar- 
ried four years, during which time I had not seen 
him. Not long since, I happened to be in the 
country where he resided, and availed myself of 
the repeated invitations I had received to visit 
him in his Idyllian home. When I arrived 
there. I found two barefooted servant-girls scour- 
ing the fir^t floor ; in the second I nearly fell 
down, having entangled my foot in a string 
which fastenSl a spinning- wheel to the leg of the 
stove; in the third I heara children crying with 
all their might. I waited several minutes, that 
the crying might cease. I grew tired of this, 
however, and so, half dead, rushed, with a leap 
oyer the scouring-tubs, out of this Idyllian home.* 

" You chose your visiting-time very badly," 
said I: "must not people have their houses 
scoured 1 and must not little c^ldren cry, some- 
times? Ought not one to have patience with 
little children V* 

"That I believe, Franziska," returned he; 
"but, exactly because I do not possess thisl)eau- 
tiful patience, and because I ao not think these 
family scenes are to be coveted, exactly on that 
account I have no inclination for the marnage 
state. But I have more weighty objections than 
these," said he, " against domestic life. There 
is a something in man which tends ever to repel. 
I'he more individuals are brought into close and 
enduring. connexion, the more this stone of re- 
ptilsion is ielt, the more do its jagg^ «dges and 
angles wouni Outward circumstances assist 
this ; one person crowds another so easily, they 
are mutually in each other's way ; and the con- 
sideration which one person has, and must have, 
for another, is onfy like a leaden weight upon 
bits freedom and his enjoyment. If it be com- 
manded \]hat.w^\w« &i ULo\)Ki&t)^«si^Y^o^^^ 
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ipeaking, nobody lives^ happily for himself. I 
do not deny that there may oe high and enduring 
happiness in marriage and in domestic life, but 
these instances are the few exceptions. They 
are the echoes which sound across to us from a 
lou paradise; and, as I am speaking on 'this 
subject, what do you say to the apple in the his- 
tory of Adam and Eve 1 It has descended to all 
their posterity; hence, most families have an 
apple to bite, which occasions trouble and dis- 
cord. 

"Would you know, Franziska, where the 
greatest need, the greatest ennui^ the greatest 
envy, the greatest bitterness, the most intrinsic 
mutual hate are — would you know where the 
most tearful eyes, the palest cheeks, the most joy- 
less, the most wearied hearts, tnay be found I I 
Trill show vou them all in marnage, in the do^ 
luestic circle — in one word, in family life I" 

I cannot tell you how 1 felt aftet these descrip- 
dons of Stellan's, because I was compelled, m 
so many things, to acknowledge truth ; and, al- 
though he saw ail in a one-sided point of view, 
and I could laugk over many things, as, for in- 
fttance, at the sour paste, yet many others really 
touched me to the neart. I was shocked at the 
ihought that there was so much mental poverty, 
<o much deep misery in family life. But still, 
the idea of family life was one which I loved; 
one which I had faith in ; which had grown up, 
as it were, with all that was good in me. All 
this now seemed profaned by Stellan. I, felt 
sadness; I felt anxiety, and pain, and a thousand 
mixed feelings filled my eyes with tears, while 
I exclaimed, " But I am happy t my husband is 
happy ! we are happy I" 

"Yes; now is the honeymoon," said the un- 
merciful Stellan, " and perhaps yet for one, two^ 
or three years. But let these years pa^s; let 
children and care come — ^you'll have, for in- 
stance, ten girls — what will you do with these 1 
Jio money, no marriage ; one girl lame, one with 
a spine complaint." 

" Ten girls I" I was shocked. I saw them al- 
ready around me, tall, grown-up, demanding 
that I should'give them happiness, as I had giv- 
en them life. I saw one of them sickly; one 
-with a spine complaint. I sank down under 
this burden, which was too heavy for me, and, 
while I wept without being able to say a word, up 
rose Stellan, threw away my last monthly rose, 
and went out. The abominable wretch ! I al- 
mi>st wished never to see him agai« ! 

"Ten girls!". For a long time I could think 
of nothing but these words. By degrees, how- 
ever, I endeavoured to calm myself, and began 
seriously, and as a ^Christian, to reflect on the 
affair. I was no longer ^ockect at my ten girls, 
but was quite cOB^Iigj|t)y them. I would de- 
vote myself altogcmefpo them ; I would make 
of them industriouSj God-fearfng human beings. 
They should become good and happy; should 
love one another; and, sound in heart,, should 
be able to face the world. The more I studied 
my family picture, the more allumng it seemed. 
1 begin resrularly to love ray ten girl^, but, most 
of all, the lane and the afflicted one. Icreated 
no illusifti; but I felt, in my strepgtbened heart, 
th^t it really y^ould succeed, and that, with 
God's and my husband's help, I would make the 
ien ^rls fortunate. And then I thought how 
rich I should be at the day of judgment, when I 
^oixd say, " Here I am, Father, with the chil- 
dren that tboa hast given me" 
r So f^U I, SO thought I, and I was c«lm aad 



joyful in spirit I went out into the bir^b- 
grove to cool my red eyes and cheeks; and then 
I had several things to look after in the kitchen 
and the storeroom; and thus, what with one 
thing, and what with another, ]^had nearly for- 
gotten my ten girls ; but, as Lars Anders came 
home, some way or other, all the depression, all 
the despondency, seemed to fall upon my heart 
again, and Lbecame as weak as a child. When 
my husbanocame up and kissed me, I threw my 
arms round his neck, and both laughed and cried 
at the same time. 

" No doubt, Lars Anders," said I, "you would 
love me, and be satisfied with me, and we should 
be happy, even if we had ten daughters ; and 
you would love them all, even if they were lame, 
and had a spinr complaint — *' * 

I could not properly finish my speech. Grood 
Lars Anders ! he made such a horrid face, and 
looked just as if the ten daughters were hangine 
round his neck ! But, as he saw me so agitated^ 
he gave me a glass of water, and begged me to 
speak Swedish— he imagined, probably, that the 
" ten daughters" was Hebrew. 

I explained to him the whole affkir in perspic- 
uous Swedish, and then he laughed loudly, and 
assured me that we should alwavs be nappy, 
and that he would always lovQ botn me ana th^ 
children I should give him. 

Stellan came in at the same moment He ap- 
peared embarrassed and distressed to see me so 
much excited; but, in the joy of my heart, I of- 
fered him my hand, and exclaimed, **We will 
be happy, my husband and I ; we will be happy, - 
even with ten daughters, and even if they, every 
one of them, be sickly ; we will love each other, 
and love them also." 

Stellan was really affected ; he blushed, kissed 
my hand, and prayed me to forgive his having 
jested so rudely. Lars Anders was kind to me 
as an angel, and would not go to the table till I 
was quite calm. I hastened to become so, but 
still could scarcely swallow a morsel. I fancy 
my ten^ daughters stuck in my throat; beyond 
this, I fancied Lars Anders looked at me with a 
degree of consternation. Ten daughters! But 
that really is too many ! 

■ ' But I will not think any mpre about it While 
Lars Anders and Stellan talke a walk, and the 
evening paints the scenes of nature in sepia and 
Indian ink, I will cast another glance on Cousin 
^tellan's ornamental pictures qf family life. 
Are they really true,? In many individual ca- 
ses, ah, yes! but, in the general, no, oh, no! 
And, even were there In earthly families more 
of shadow than light. Thou all-wise Artist, who 
hast painted in such magnificent light the great 
picture of life. Thou couldsl teach us to spread 
out the colouring better upon our small can- 
vass. But Thou hast already taught us, and 
it now depends upon ourselves ; and, if we la- 
bour with fervency and truth, our family picture 
will be beautiful, and will be worthy of its place 
in the collection qf the Most Blessed. 

"One finds," says Stellan, "a something 
among human beings that always tends to thrust 
theih asunder." I grant that envy, pretension, 
unreasonableness, eTiami, and a thousand large 
and small stones of repulsion, are capable of oc- 
casioning bitter feeling. ' I grant, also, that they 
are felt most keenly exactly whfen the circle is 
most confined— that is, in family life. Wba!w 

whose efftcacv eoTks\%\&\\ito^'«i^AT:\\s%'«sA^^^'^^^ 
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Who will not here remember the doctiine of the 
Apostle, and who has not blessed it 4, thousand 
times in his life, "Love is patient and'miWI" eic. 

I will now examine a few of Stellan's family 
scenes. I will^'leave the external relationship 
as it is, but will conduct into the interior bosom 
of Uiese families the an^l-sisters, Truth and 
Love. Then behold how the picture will be 
changed I See, for examnle, the family with the 
talent-gifted children ana the uneducated pa- 
rents. True instruction, true enlightenment 
would have ennobled the children. It never 
would have happened, then, that they would 
lightly have esteemed good and upright parents 
because they were better informed than they. 
They would have known that true human worth 
consists in ip9ral qualities and in upright con- 
duct. They would have surrounded the parents 
with reverence and gratitude, enlivened their 
home, and beautified their dayst with their tal- 
ents. 

And th» the family of the Three Graces ! 



A melancnolv picture! I must yawn when I 
think, of it; but it is not the fapiily-bond, but 
yanitv, high-mindedness, and inward emptiness. 



which has placed them in this puppet coDditioni 
' If Stellan tear away happiness from families, 
I would willingly know where he places it. I 
will ask him what men and what position in 
life he res^ards as the happiest. Perhaps a 
bachelor's life I But, then, ne must be an ego- 
tist who disowns aH bonds of nature ; I envy no 
one such a happiness. But I will ask Stellan 
if he himself be happy. 

13^. 

I have asked Stellan. Ait first lie would give 
only an evasive answer, jested, and was witty, 
but without joyousness; but, as I questioned 
him still more earnestly, and besougnf him to 
speak the truth, he al^o became earnest, and 
said, " I am not happy ! Life appears to me 
poor, and I often feel an almost msupportable 
weight in myself.** 

"Ah, thank God!" exclaimed!, quite charm- 
ed and excited. He looked at me astonished, 
and I continued: '*Thqs you are not the un- 
worthy egotist that you must have bteen, if you 
coukl nave been tappy wiih your way of thmkr 
ing. You have described married life so as to 
make one weep : but I, Stellan, could describe 
to you the life of^a bachelor, and you would find 
it so miserable, so barren, that you would not 
give a pinch of snuff for it But thus it need 
not be with you, Stellan ; you are a good, think- 
ing being ; you will discover the true w orth of life, 
and will renounce all extravagant pretensions 
and all exaggerated se^sibilities ; you will be-, 
come happy through noble emplojrment, through 
an amiable wife» through domestic and family 
life." 

. He smiled half sorrowfully, shook his head, 
and said something about sour paste. 

" Bit Cousin Stellai^" said I, " in our house, 
ilao, lomestic business goes ferward ; also here 
do we spin, make paste, and scour. Is it here, 
then, so comfortable 1" 

" If all women were like you,. Pranziska !" 
returned Stellan, took my hand, kissed it, said 
something about "this white, fine hand," kissed 
it again and again, became crimson, and cast 
upon me an extraordinary glance. I also be- 
came crimson, and felt I know not how, drew 
my hand back, began to talk of the weather, and 
then went directly into the kitchen. A stupid 
scene on the whole, but it must not occur again 



imreproved; no, so sure as Lan Aaders Hvc^ 
and 1 am his Fanny I 

Think, if Ma chere nUre's lecture should actu*^ 
ally serve my turn, and I really should find as 
occasion to say, " Sir, yon are greatly mista- 
ken," 6ui. But in no case should I go diieetly 
to my husband and say, *< I>ear friend, so and 
so has occurred." A woman who loves herself 
and her duty can take care of herself. One does 
not need any gendarmism for one's self. Bat 
perhaps at this very moment I am making use 
of it, when I am shocked at so slight an anair. 

In the mean time, T have a sort of satisfaction 
in knowing that Stellan, with his way of thinks 
ing and feeling, is not happy; and had I only 
properly reflected, I needed not to have asked 
the question ; for Stellan, with all his gifts, is 
an ennuyd. He opens a book, reads a little, 
yawns, and thjows it aside. He takes a news- 
paper, and does exactly the same. He begins a 
drawing, and leaves it uncompleted. He has 
real interest and pleasure in nothing. He is 
willingly in the fresh air, loves nature and flow- 
ers, but wiU remorselessly destroy the loveliest 
of them. It is soon too warm, soon too cold, ibr 
him ; sometimes it is windy, and the wind is to 
him something horrible. Extraordinary I this 
man, in e very-day life so afieeted, so 8oliciroa» 
of his own convenience, is yet, as I have heard 
from my husband, as determined as bold. He 
has go(xi intelleet, fine knowledge^ and' mighty 
perhaps, become a distinguished rnaHj if^he 
would only give himself' the trouble tostody.. 
But perhaps he smells sour paste bk books; aad 
in that he may be oorreet, even beyondtbe IbiBdaiiA. 

14*4/ 

No; I was not wr<mg io gendanmze, and be 
upon my ^ard. They are precisely the litdt 
things which must put people im their gnard; 
for the proverb is true, " Ajweat fire oftea art- 
ses from a small spark." How often is a sl«r>, 
deserved or vndeserved, cast on the repoutioa 
of a young woman, merely because she has not 
been circumspect in little things | 

We spent yesterday afternoon on SwiMk. 
Cousin Stellan was unus«al)y lively and polite^ 
and invited Lars Anders and me, (» our return 
home, to a game at ring-throwing. I aoceptecl 
the proposal gladly; and soon our rings, wreath* 
ed with their pinir ribands, were dying among the 
green trees, and merr»ly and dexterously we 
caught tl^m again on ou? sticks. Lars Anders 
threw several times, but soon grew weary, pant- 
ed, sent all pleasures which required exertion te 
the hangraan, and so went into the house. I 
confess my error, Marii^; as % rational wife^. 
true to her doMr, I ought to have followed my 
husband; but 1 was sp heartily delighted witL 
the game, and had no^ the leait desire to leave 
off ! So, warm, a^ent, and almost wild^ Stellan 
and r continued to throw our rings, all this 
while getting farther md farther from the house. 
At length twilight came on, so that we could not 
distinctly see the course of the rings, and Stel> 
lan's remained hanging behind me. in a birch- 
tree. I sprang towards it, and leaped up to reach 
it, when 1 suddenly found myself einbraced by 
Stellan, while be whispered close to%y cheeky 
" Fanny, dear Fanny !" I w/is excited bv a 
thousand strange feelingrs; but in a moment I 
extricated myself, and said — odd enough — in Ma 
ckeremer^s own words, " Baron S., you mistake ; 
your r'ng hangs upon the tree there I" This f 
spoke with so mucn emphasis, that I was under- 
stood immediately. 
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** Ahk!" said Stetbin, soniewhat confused, as 
1 thought, whUe he reached down his ring. 
• " It geis cool now," continued I : "it is best to 
^ in ;" and withoat farther parley, hastened to 
•he house, while Stellan slowly followed, hum- 
ming an air out of ** Fra Diavolo." > 

I was sittifig beside my own good husband, 
md telling him how dear he was to me, which 
communication he received with the air of a 
cood-tempered pacha, as, half an hour later, 
btellan ratamed. He held a beautiful spray of 
wild roses in his hand, which he presented to. 
me, saying, " I have taken away all the thorns." 

" Many thanks," said I, took the spray, and 
0tuck it — in my bosom ) No, Maria, you could 
ttot believe that ; I stuck it in Lars Anders's but- 
tonhole. Stellan bummed the air anew, and; 
ahortly after, we separated, somewhat coldly. 

Oh, Ao, my husband, your confidence in me 
vhall not be abused I I will not in the least de- 
ceive it. My ten daughters shall, at the least, 
receive from their mother the inheritance of an 
ttispocted repatation, and a good example. 

But what shall I now dol I will not sit here 
•t home the whole day^ in order to keep compa- 
ny ^ with Cousin Stellan ; neither can I leave the 
house, because Lats Anders has so expressly, 
desired me to remain at home*j much leas will I 
go to him, and say, <*My friend, so and so," 
me., because this would only disturb his peace, 
aod the relation between mm and his young 
friend, who has certainly no bad intention, but 
k only Indiscreet. I know now what! shall do. 
This morning I have household occupation; in 
Ifae afternoon we go to Carisfors, and introduce 
him to Mb cMre mkre. To-morrow Serena 
comes to me; and then I will move heaven and 
•arth but she shall come and spend from eig^ 
to fourteen days with me at Rosen vik. I will 
compel Lars Anders to tvrannise over the whole 
Dalu family but it shall be accomplished. It 
will do Serena good, and me also. 

IStt. 

It is. vexations, that Cousfai Stellan should 
have adopted exactly Jane Maria's method of 
indicating discontent. There is, it is true, some 
little diwence in the way and means; because 
Btellan ^toes not exactly sulk, but he feigns an 
indifference and coldness, which are anything 
but agieeable. He would convince me, as it 
aeemsi that I am the very pereon in the world 
aboQi whom he would least concern himself. I 
Hy to make him feel that I do not notice it; but 
it always annoys one not lo be in entire friendli- 
ness with eveiy one about one. In the mean 
time, were I now cold towards Stellan, he might 
almost imagine that I w^pled toMecoy him back. 

We spent yesterday at Carisfors, where Ma 
€kir€ nUre received Stellan in an extraordinary 
manner. " I knew your father, mv baron," said 
she; <<he was a fine man, but a Am vwanL . I 
have heard say that the son resembles the father ; 
and, though we ought to honour the tree which 
has lent us its shads; yetl must say that yon might 
follow a better example. Now, your father re- 
formed in his latter years; and I hope that the 
son wilUio so, and think about a good marriage 
hi time. , In doing so, you would act prudently, 
my baron; for the proverb says, * Early wooins 
brings no man ruing,' and ' Better one cake with 
peace thau two with strife.' " 

Stellan looked quite astonished, and somewhat 
irritated by this unexpected lecture. Ma cKkre 
mire did not seem to be particularly in a peace- 
lU humour, and when we looked round us we 



found the whole house entangled in strife. Ma 
ckere mere and Jean Jacques had fallen out on 
account of the new arrangements he wished to 
introduce on the estate^nd the old abuses which 
he wished to reform. The strife between the old 
and the new had commenced, but Ma cAire mere 
held the reins of government fast in her hand; 
and Jean Jacques, compelled to yield, began to 
find his situation there not agreeable. Of ail 
these things he complained to my husband. 
Jane Maria w^s in open feud with Ebba, and 
related to me, in a bitter tone, all the Injustice 
which she hsui to beaf ; which all consisted in 
such a many trifles^ as compelled me almost to 
laugh as much as cry; for it is quite as laugha- 
ble as lamentable, when people, who might live 
without troubles^ imbitter each other's existence 
by a mi]fltitude or unnecessary, self-created entan- 

flements, I endeavoured cautiously to make 
ane Maria aware of this, but some way it was 
unseasonable. She grew excited, to think that 
any one considered those trifles which so nearly 
concerned her; and save me to understand that 
she was quite capable of deciding what, in this 
whole affair, was of importance, and what was 
not. 

I had quite determined not again to make gra? 
weather between myself and Jane Maria; ana, 
more than this, just now, I felt a necessity fot 
union; so, without any regard to hes dignified 
words and air, I merely replied, " Yes, cenainly,* 
best Maria, your education, your understanding, 
place you high enough over Ebba for you to have 
forbemnce with her childish folly, without her 
abusing your goodness." 

*' Yon do not know Ebba," somewhat calmer: 
"she is full of sel&lore, pietension, and haugh- 
tiness. She would tread upon my head if I did 
not oppose a very high tone, to her." 

There was a time when I believed that every 
person possessed in himself a preponderating 
fond of tqaky and sound reason; when I be» 
Heved that they desired nothing so much as to 
be enlightened; that if they only heard the tmdl, 
they wopld acknowledge it; and that, when thev 
had acknowledfiped it, they would correct their 
faults, and, in consequence of this, become coi^ 
tented and happy. At that time I spoke the 
truth to many, spared good counsel to nonCj and 
wHlingly became the peacemaker in qnarrds; 
but I very seldom found that I was thus able to 
do a service to anyone, least of all to myself. 
And, to be truly candid, reciprocal service dfthis 
kind, which some of my good friends have done 
for me, has especially tended to convince me 
that the too candid method, in such cases, is not 
the best, by any means. In later years, 1 have 
been remarkably circumspect in speaking the 
truth to people; have been very sparing in giv* 
ing good advice; and have had a salutary fear 
of rushing into quarrels as peacemaker. But if^ 
without anylkuit of my own, I do get into this 
melancholy office, I then close my heart, with a 
sigh, endeavour to do my best, and make use of 
the experience which I have gained through my 
former unfortimate attempts. On this accounL 
I did not now say to Jane Mhria, "My good 
Jane Maria, you yourself are bandity, and full 
of pretensions; they are your faults precisely 
which call forth those of Ebba. If you were 
more reasonable in your behaviour, she would 
be less overbearing in hers !" I- spoke out none 
of these thoughts of my heart, but merely sighed, 
and said, "The poor child, she has certainly 
had a tanUy edwaJdoiu tWi^^>&i^\^aKS^\R«b^ 
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better trained must excuse her. A defective edo- 
cation is a positive misfortune." 

" Yes, a positive misfortune," returned she, as 
it seemed in a milder feeling towards Ebba. 

But it was not alone with Ebba, but with Ma 
ckire rture, also, that Jane Maria was dissatisfied. 

The day before, Ma ckere mire had the horses 
put to her carriage, and had said to the two sis- 
ters-in-law, " One of you can accompany me." 
The carriage stood before the door, and Ma dure 
mire took her seat in iL She waited a long lime 
before either of the young ladies appeared, and 
then both came out at the same moment, with the 
intention of going. There was room but for one 
of them ; both wished to go, yet neither would 
yield to the other. A violent dispute arose be- 
tween ll^em on the rery steps of the carriage ; Ma 
dure mire looked on for a moment, and then, giv- 
ing the whip to her horses, drove off without ei- 
ther, to the great displeasure and astonishment of 
both. 

Later in the dav, as I walked in the park by 
Ebba's side — ^for Ebba, since her tnoming prom- 
enade, has become a great lover of the country — 
I beaid all her complaints against Jane Maria. 
Jane Maria had such unbearably lofly manners 
towards her; Jane Maria had called ner a little 
fool; Jane Maria would always be the first, 
would always go first through a door, would al- 
ways be drst served at table ; Jane Maria would 
have everything better; mor^ magnificent than 
her; found fault with her taste in dress and or- 
naments; always saw faults in her, and in all 
that she possessed, while she exalted her own 
possessions, and instanced them as distinguished 
and excellent. All this grieved poor Ebba sadly ; 
it grieved me, also, though in another manner. 

When she told me all this, we were standing 
on the edge of a flowing water, whose shore was 
richly adorned with leaves and flowers. All 
around us was fresh, still, and beautiful ; my very 
heart was warmed by it, and I felt that I could 
speak to Ebba in quite another way than to Jane 
Maria. I threw my arm^ therefore, Pound her, 
and said, " Dear Ebba, would you be happy 1" 

" Yes, certainly^' answered she, looking at me 
amazed. 

"Ah, my little Ebba," continued I, "then riv- 
et not yourself to such trifles, and don*t let them 
annoy you. See how glorious and beautiful it 
is here all around you ! and you have not re- 
joiced in these things, have scarcely observed 
them, because Jane Maria carries herself loftily, 
and has more costly thinsr« than you. Nay, dear 
Ebba, Is it not lamentable that we should spoil 
all the good and beautiful which Life has, through 
things like these 1" 

To repeat all that I said, in my zeal, would be 
to go too far; it is enough that I found a willing 
ear in Ebba, and that I described to her the folly 
of such contentions, and the bitter pang which 
they produce, till Ebba both laughed and cried, 
and promised, on my behalf, to concede, in fu- 
ture, all that precedence to Jane Maria after which 
she strove. 

In the mean time, Lars Anders, on his side, 
had to mediate between Ma chere mere and Jean 
Jacaues; and, through his influence with both 

Sarttes, it was so arranged that, while ^ean 
acques was to be less precipitate in overwhelm- 
ing Ma ckere mere witn' his new, reformed sys- 
tems, she should be willing to take his proposi- 
tions into consideration. 

And during all this time what became of Stel- 
lan 1 He busied himself with those wte» for the 



time being, were at peace ,**inade himself agree- 
able to all the ladies, one alter another, excepting 
to me, and succeeded perfectly, not even excepts 
ing Ma ckere mjtre^ who asserted of bim, " Hea?- 
ens ! he is truly polite, the Baron S. He did jus> 
lice to his dinner ; he is a sensible young man !" 

I rejoiced over Ebba during the evening, for she 
kept her promise excellently, and, in.stestd of ma- 
king Jane Maria's beloved privileges a cause of 
strife, she prevented it several times. Jai^e Ma- 
ria, at first, looked as if some stratagem of war 
must be concealed under this amicable show, bat 
at last, convinced of the friendly sincerity of Ebba, 
she also became quite changed, and descended 
from her lofly pretensions. 

We foolisn human beings 1 How often we 
torment ourselves and others, and yet could oAea 
so easily change that picture of discontent and 
disouiet into a picture of peace and rest ! 

When we were again at home, Lars Andeis 
and I related, mutually, how we both had been 
called upon to " sit between as umpires," and we 
both felt that never should any one have to come, 
and thus to " sit between us." 

I have at this moment received the news of 
Aunt Ulla's death. My good Maria, I. cannot 
say otherwise than " It is good ["especially since 
I hear how happily she died. Aunt Sophie, who 
writes me this news, adds, " Anne Marie can now 
remove into her chamber, which is so much more 
cheerful and convenient than the one she has been 
obliged to put up with." 

There are people, harmless, peaceable people, 
whose departure is good, more particularly be- 
cause they make room. This thought saddens 
me ! Oh, if I should ever come to be in the way 
ofmy neighbours— if anyone amongthem should 
ever long for my place, then will I forth —forth! 

Here am I now, sitting ^nd weeping oirer this 
fancy, and over the thought of my ten daughters. 



CHAPTER VIL 

« 

Rosemfik, July \8tk. 

Yesterday Serena and I began our singing- 
lessons. At ten o\:lock in the forenoon, a pret- 
ty little horse, bearing a light, graceful burden, 
came cantering up to my door, while a heavy 
calecke^ antiqtie as its possessors, rolled up also 
with the patriarchs. I was glad to see that ven- 
erable^ pair under my roof, and delighted to re- 
ceive Serena, who seemed already to breathe 
fresh life both from the ride and the beauty of 
the morning. o 

I had a tittle breaklpLSt in readiness, and my 
eggs, my fresh butter and foaming chocolate, 
were praised no little. After the good old people 
had breakfasted and taken a view of Rosenvik, 
they returned, and I ke]g^ Serena with me for 
the day. I was imperatiVe that she should not 
be fetched till nine in the evening, and this was 
promised me. The good old people tenderly 
embraced their favourite; who accompanied 
them to their carriage with a thousand graceful 
attentions. . ^ 

After this, we had a singing-lesson. Serena's 
voice is weak, but a fine counter-tenor. Our 
practice was principally of the voice and the 
reading of the notes, for her expression and ex- 
ecution are truly excellent. This her own soul 
has taught her better than any master could da 

It grieved me to call Serena Miss^ for she be 
longs to that class of beings with whom 1 1 
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driven, by an irresistible impulse, to use the pleas- 
log monusy liable tAou. 1 asked to be permitted 
tu do so ; and asked, iarther, that she would call 
me Aunt, the must wearisome title which I know, 
W my seuiurity appeared to demand some sort 
of respect Irom her, Serena laughed, and re- 
fused to honour me on account of my years, and 
prayed me, if there were no other impediment, 
to k)e permitted to say i/um, also, to me. I gladly 
assented ; and, on our comparing ages, found, to 
my astonishment, that I was only lour years 
older than she. She is three-and-twenty, but the 
beauty of her complexion and hgure would not 
lead one to suppose so. 

Alter we had arranged these affairs— laugh 
not that thou and thou is in Sweden an. impor- 
tant moment in an acquaintance ; a great step for- 
ward, sometimes also backward in iri^ndship— 
we took our work, went out and seated ourselves 
upon a bench, in the shade of the lime and elder 
hedge. Serena, whose fingers have an extraor- 
dinary skill in many delicate works, plucked 
some flowers, and now set herself to imitate, 
with great accuracy, their seed- vessel^ and oth- 
er parts. 

Cousin Stellan had been out on a shooting ex- 
cursion with the brothers Stalmark the whole of 
the day, and I was glad to be alone with Sere- 
na. I was curious to hear her speak of Bruno, 
and so I turned the conversation i^ion him. 

Siie sighed at the mention of his name ; and 
when I questioned if she thought he had a bad 
heart, she replied, warmly, " No, certainly not ! 
His heart, indeed, must haj^e been good and ten- 
der, or how, otherwise, would he have been so 
kind towards me, who was only a weak and sick- 
ly child, and must have been burdensome to 
others ? Is not that Ramm on the other side of 
the lake 1" asked she. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

*'I remember yet so well," resumed she, "how 
Bruno led me about the woods, or drew me in 
my little carriage. The first impressions which 
I received of the beauty of life and of nature 
were from this time. I remember so well how 
the munnurine in the wood delighted me, and 
liDW I was enchanted with the flowers which he 
gathered for me I If he sang, I sang too ; and 
when he bore me in his arms, and sprang over 
the mountain-ravines, I felt no fear, but only a 
little shudder, which was more akin to pleasure 
than to pain. He was never impatient or un- 
friendly towards me, and I shall never forget 
how once, when he was about to beat one of his 
brothers, he desisted when I wept and called 
him by his name. If his heart nad not been 
good, why should he havei>pen so gentle towards 
me 1 Once he saved my life at the peril of his 
own ; it was in the park at Ramm. Some star- 
lings had built in an oak-tree, and I, in childish 
Ibllv, desired to possess the eggs. He seated me 
in the grass and climbed into the tree, from the 
tcmmost boughs of which, however, he precipita- 
ted himself, on hearing me utter a cry for nelp. 
Without thought of himself, he threw himself 
iown, and, with a shriek of horror, snatched 
from my«neck a snake which had wound itself 
there. I saw him strangle the snake, and tread 
Upon his head, and then, taking me in his arms, 
I remember that he wept ; while I tried to pacify 
him with my childish caresses I Ah, depend upon 
it," continued she, after a moment's pause, " that 
he was not wisely treated. They certainly had 
'lot sufficient regard to his ability of loving. Had 
tueff he would not have caused his mother so 



much anxiety, and would not have fled from his 
home and his fatheriand." 

^' Do you remember his appeftrance V* I in* 
quired. 

" Not clearly," she said. ** It seems to me as 
if I saw, through a mist, a handsome. ros}r> 
cheeked boy, with large, beautiful eyes j but if 
I try to make the image more distinct, it fades." 

"And what do you suppose occasioned his 
flight from home r 1 inquired. 

"I have been told," said Serena, "that dis- 
sension with his mother, and severe treatment 
on her side, occasioned it. There was great 
similarity in their tempers. They opposed ob- 
stinacy to obstinacy-^lorce against force. Bru- 
no must have died in his exile. Poor Bruno ! I 
have truly lamented his fate, he was so good to 
me !" said she, with a mournful countenance, 
while a sentiment of deep sadness filled my 
heart also. 

i changed the conversation then to other per- 
sons, spoke of her grand-parents, and as I prais- 
ed them she became cheerful and joyous. The 
sentiment of gratitude seemed to prevail in her 
heart to an uncommon degree ; it seemed as if 
she clung to every recollection which incited to 
love. If she spoke of a book, also, it was with 
an acknowledgment of the good she had de- 
rived from it; and theqhow natural and grace- 
ful is every word, in short, her whole being ! I 
loved her ; she did me g^ood ; and I wished that 
I, also, could be inscribed on a leaf of her i«- 
membranc&'book. 

At dinner we had— Lai9 Anders— good-hu- 
mour, good appetite, and, without boasting, good 
eating. In tne allemoon came back Cousin 
Stellan, in the condition which I generally ex- 
pect alter a shooting excursion, namely, savage- 
ly hungry, and without game. 

When we had sat and talked pleasantly for an 
hour afler coffee, we determined to make an ex- 
9Ursion to Svano, there to eat our evening meal. 
Serenk and I cut bread and butter; filled some 
bottles with cold schaUf and laid these, together 
with a piece of cold roast-meat, in a basket; and 
with this our cheerful little company wandered 
down to the shore, where a prettily painted green 
boat received us. Stellan rowed, a light wind 
cooled us and curled the water, and, while Sere«> 
na and I sang *' La Biondina," we reached the 
appointed place. We threw ourselves down on 
a grassy mound, in the red and white clover, un- 
der the great oak«tree — I between my husband 
and the basket of provisions, and Stellan by Se- 
rena ; and as I saw them sitting there in the green 
grass, so lovely and so cheerful, weaving flow«> 
er-garlands for each other, the transient, perhaps 
sinful, thought rose in my heart of a possible 
union between those two. 

Bear, lying .on the fresh, odorous turf, smoked 
his pipe, and slowly puffed out the volumes of 
somke towards the blue heaven, while he listened 
to, Grod knows what i foolish nonsense about the 
Qreat Mogul, which his wife told him. 

Anon, the air seemed suddenly tremulous, and 
a rush of a far-off tempest of melody reached our 
ears. This tone, solemn, gloomy, but beautiful, 
made an extraordinary impression upon us. All 
were still in a moment, a oreeze passed b^, and 
upon this breeze came again k tremulous,, mourn- 
ful, but inexpressibly harmonious Jone, which' . 
oppressed me to the heart. • -. 

" It is the organ at Ramm !" I enwiin^d : *^the 
wind bears the sound to us. Oh.^ that ve <L'^vvV^ 
hear it n^areiX 1ELq&Yv\ W^\ V^ ^<^x£l^'^ w^^^^^xT^ 
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We listened; the melodiotis, panting soond 
came again and again, with every flying wind 
that came towards us irom Raoun, but we could 
not connect together a whole. The trembling 
tones mounted and died away like the sighings 
of a sorrowful spirit, and, as I listened to them, 
I felt as many an inqairer of the old times must 
have felt when he pondered on the broken and 
incomprehensible melodies of being, and believ- 
ed that the wind of Fate played upon the strings 
of the iBolian-harp of life. A longing took pos- 
session of me, almost an agony, which those only 
can understand who experience, like me, a pas- 
sion for music. 

"I must hear this nearl" exclaimed I, with 
decision. "Serena, we two will row towards 
Ramm, and obtain a clear idea of this music, 
for I shall become mad if I hear these tones with- 
out their intelligence. Remain lying there, dear 
Bear, and smoke your pipe in peace. Pray let 
us go; and you remain there, Cousin Steflan; 
life would be alone, Serena and I — we shall soon 
li^ back again." 

The gentlemen looked dissatisfied ; Bear 
growled as he continued to lie on the grass, while 
Stellan accompanied us to Ihe boat. Serena and 
I were quite joyous and ardent. I rowed the 
little boat easilv. The little voyage was en- 
chanting; for the nearer we approached, the 
more significant became the music. I could 
have fancied that the boat sped of itself, as if 
drawn onward by the invisible might of that 
wonderful music. The evening was calm ; the 
sunbeams trembled iato ever darker gold through 
the wood ; higher ever rose the melodious tem- 
pest. Serena and I both experienced an eleva- 
ted delight, although in a difierent manner. My 
heart MM violently, and tears of raptute filled 
my eyes. Serena was calmer; her white hand 
played with/ the waves, while an expression^ of 
pure delight and child-like piety gleamed in her 
clear, beautiful eyes. 

Both of us remained silent, eager more dis^ 
tinctly to hear that captivating music. The boat 
approached nearer and nearer to the black wi^ls 
of Ramm, and at last lay still as smuggler's- 
craA, in the shadow of the alder-bushes, close 
under an open window. 
^ There we heard Aones which seemed to come 
from no human hand, the beloved melody of the 
Neck* PoUkUf an interweaving of rich melodies, 
which, for beauty and power, surpassed all that 
I had ever heard or imagined before. They 
were the children of a mighty inspiration. En- 
raptured, and carried away, as it were, I bowed 
my head in my hand, and dreamed that the king 
of the sea, inspired by the beauty of the evening 
and of nature, made known to us, himself, his 
wonderful life; that life which he leads in the 
inysterious depths, and in the crystal castles of 
the ocean. But all at once the tones ceased, and 
I woke out of my dneam to a consciousness of 
the present. I seized the oar involuntarily, and, 
with one little stroke, :tumed the boat away from 
the shoFe; at the same moment both Serena and 
I turned our eyes to the open window above, but 
turned them hastily away again, for, there stood 
the dark De Romilly,in his own gloomv person, 
with his dyes fi^ i^n us. We blushed, took 
each an oar, and returned in much shorter time, 
I fancy, tns^ we tfirent, although our oars had 
BOW to l^ec^^^me without the accompaniment 
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In the mean while, as we had bedn ouoomm 
nearly two hours, we found, on our return, Coiia> 
in Stellan apparently very sleepy, and Bear nol 
quiie as good-tempered as we had left him, which 
did not astonish me ; but, however, he was soon 
perfectly right again, on my heartily praying for 
forgiveness. I leel at times a certain degree of 
pleasure in sinning, quarter or no quarter, and 
then in obtaining dispensation by flattery. 

We ate our evening meal in quiet and cheer- 
fulness; but Serena, who began to think of her 
old relatives, and expected to be sent for, turned 
her eyes towards Rosenvik. 

The carriage arrived the moment our boat 
reached the shore, and, after we had agreed that 
the next singing-lesson should be on Friday, ^ 
left us, Cousin Stellan attending her to the car- 
riage, and showing her many polite attentions. 
It is remarkable how becoming all such are taa 
young man. 

" Come veiy soon again,'' cried I, after Sere- 
na; and her friendly blue eyes smiling an a»- 
se^t from under her little straw hat, she waved 
an adieu with her hand, and vanished between 
the intien trees. 

"That was a splendid giri," said Stellan to 
me, as we yet wiled away a little time under (he 
alder-trees, " only it is a jpity that she is lame.** 

" To you. Cousin Steflan,'' said I, laughing, 
<' everything in this world limps." 

"But I must confess," returned he. "that 1 
have hardly ever seen a less fault in a lady." 

" I agree with you, Cousin," returned I ; "and 
I can even believe it possible that, under certam 
circumstances, such a fault as this can be seea 
only as real beauty." 

He smiled, and made a motion with his head, 
as though he might think so too. " Franziska,^ 
said he, detaining me as I was about to depart, 
and with a deep earnestness in his voice, "tor 
the last few days, Franziska, you have not been 
so friendly towards me as you were. Havel 
grieved you in any way 1" 

"Yes,"*' answered I, frankly, "by very nearly 
convincing me that you carea nothing for my e»* 
teem— that grieved me." 

"Foigive me," said he, kindly, but gravely, ^ 
"and think yet well of me. I could not willing- 
ly live without your esteem, Franziska. Give 
me your hand upon it, that you believe me, and 
forgive me." 

'* There," said I, giving my hand joyfully, but 
taking care, at the same time, that he did not kiss 
it, and went in then to Lars Anders, satisfied to 
have Stdlan's esteem instead of bis courtesy, 
and somewhat satisfied, also, with myself. 

To-morrow Ma ckiremere has a great dinner* 
party, at which the whole neighbourhood wiH be 
assembled. Mr. De Romilly, also, has be^i in« 
vited, although he had paid no visit to Carlsfois. 
I am very carious to see this enigmatical persoii 
again ; his music has prepossessed me in his fJEir 
vour ; a being who can awaken such melodies 
must possess deep and strong sentiment. 

I was deceived in my hope of being able to 
observe closer the gloomy neighbour at Ramm. 
He came, it is true, to Carlsfors, and his entrance 
made a great sensation. For myself, an unpleas- 
ant feeling passed through me, as I glanced at 
the lofty, black-apparelled figure, which, in en- 
tering, drew together the fierce eyebrows with aa 
almost threatening expression. 

Ma ckert mm, ^\\o "^w^^ eit gr(vn4« to3«tt«^ vxA 
really looked Yery weW, ii^^tQa.c\i»^ YL\'nwk:&\«i» 
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neatly, and made an oration to him in French, 
tv^hich was equally polite and stately ; bat which, 
however, the stranger seemed to understand no 
more than if it had been Laplandis|i. He stood 
immovable, with downcast eyes; and, when JIfa 
ehtre mere had ended, returned, in a low voice, a 
few words, which were inaudible to me^ bowed 
very low, ahd left her. I fancy Ma chere mere 
was but little edified by ihe foreign politeness 
vhich she had praised so much before ; and as 
if she had been infected by Mr. De Romilly's 
mood, «he, too, contracted her eyebrows, and re- 
lumed to her seat. 

The next moiident an extraordinary commo- 
tion took place at the end of the room. The gen- 
tlemen rushed together; and, as the group open- 
ed itse!f again, De Romilly was seen as pale as 
death, and- almost insensible, supported by two 
Persons, and about to leave the room. Laris An- 
ders attended him out, and Ma chere mire order- 
ed whatever the house contained to be at his ser- 
vice, land after a few minutes, taking me with 
4ier, she went out to him herself. 

Mr. De Romilly, who sat in a comer of the 
sofa, seemed thea to have recovered^imsel^ but 
his face was concealed by his pocket-handker- 
chief. Ma chere mire questioned him most Mnd- 
Iv of his health. He replied, in a hollow voice, 
that he found himself compelled to leave the 
house, since the violet headache from which he 
was suffering would render him unfit for compa- 
ny. Ma cKke m^e said everything which a po- 
lite hostess could sa^r on such an occasion, to 
which he only bowed in silent acknowledgment ; 
•and then, recommending him to Lars Anders's 
care, we left him, and heard him shortly after 
drive off. 

And now for a few words on die ptosiares of 
the day. ^^ 

* I will commence by passing over the dinner, 
which, like all other great dinners; was rather 
heavy. ' Ma, cheremire was not in one of her most 
brilliant humours, and this affected us all ; so 
now for the afternoon. 

Mrs. Von P. had, at her entrance, given me 
<>nly a gracious little nod of the head, and after 
this she concerned herself no farther with me; 
on the contrary, she was V€ry friendly with Jane 
lifaria. 
' Jane Maria played her heavy piece from Herz. 
It is her cheval de IfiUaiUej and that it is warlike 
one must acknowledge, as Well as that it was 
performed excellently. The moment it was fin- 
ished, Mrs. Von P. hastened to her, and exclaim- 
ed, "Charming! charmtag! None but our mas- 
ter composers can write thus. Oh I Weber is 
whimsical, Rossini often poor in melody; but 
Meyerbeer excels both ; he is, as one may say, 
* le prince de la mvsiqu£.^ " 

" The piece which I have just played," re- 
turned Jane Maria, somewhat dryly, *'i8 from 
Herz." 

"Yes, he is excellent t excellent I" repeated 
Mrs. Von P. " My dear Baroness, art it is alone 
which exalts man above brutes ; education is the 
truest aristocracy, which equalizes all differen- 
ces of rank and wealth among men. We live, 
truly, fn an enlightened age." 

" Ah, how pleasant it is to see yont" said the 
Misses Adele and Julie, hastiening up to Serena, 
and speaking with affected sprightliness, in fine 
ornamental voices. " How pleasant it is to see 
you, little Serena ! How are you now, litUe Se- 
lena 1 Ha^e yoa always now pain in rour hip, 
4f0or lime Serena 7" 



" L thank you, my good ones," said Serena, ^ 
smiling, very quietly, ** but it is above a year 
now since I had any pain." 

*' No, really I" answered one of them. " Heav- 
ens ! I fancied you were always ill, you look so 
pale— but then that is the fault of your dress; 
what material is it 1 What I old-world Levan- 
tine ! Heavens I ^ou are quite oldfashioned, lit- 
tle Serena !" 

" I am not just come from Paris," said Serena, 
with all that cheerful goodness which removea 
bitterness from her own heart, as well as from 
that of another. She then observed the dresses 
oi^the censorious young ladies, admired them, 
questioned them aibout Paris, and listened, with 
evident pleasure, to all that they could relate to 
her. Even these two sisters seemed to me to be- , 
come agreeable while they conversed with Se« 
rena. 

Cousin Stellan passed about from one to an- 
other; had at first a livelv conversation With 
Miss Von P., which seemea soon to wearv him ; 
took tribute Uien of the brothers Stalmark, who 
had sat themselves down in a comer of the room, 
with other gentlemen, to talk about does ana - 
horses; steered away then to several Tandea 
proprietors, who were talking over together the 
brandy monopoly. As he made his way from 
these, he was snapped up by Mrs. Von F., and, 
on account of his sins, was he doomed to hear 
her expatiate on art and education. At length 
he tore himself from her and made a halt by Se- 
rena, in whose graceful society he seemed to feel 
himself right. - 

In the mean time, I took a lesson from my 
friend Brita Kalsa on housewifery and- maid- 
servants; but, perceiving myself sleepy there- 
from, I soQsht out the patriarchs, with whom I 
endeavoured to accomplish my great work — the 
having Serena with me for fourteen days al Ro- 
sen vik; nor did it seem impossible that I should 
succeed. Lon^ live eloque^e ! 

Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel was prevented, by a 
previous engagement, from being at the great 
Carlsfors feast. This circumstance. Ma chere 
mere^s serious humour, and the great heat with- 
out and within, caused there to be no particular 
life in the company. 

When Serena had left, with her grand-parents, 
which was very early, it grew heavier and heav- 
ier; and I was glad when I was once more 
seated in the cabriolet by my own Lars Anders, 
on the way to our delightful Rosenvik. 

19th. 

Oh, the violent, hideous, cruel, detestable I you 
shall hear whom. 

Cousin Stellan was gcme yesterday afternoon 
into the city to nay a visit to the Dahls, and 
Lars Anders ana I rejoiced to be alone. He 
had brought out his workbench ; I had drawn 
my little worktable to the sofa, and just opened 
the third part of " The Watchtower in KoJitven," 
which I was reading aloud. That book is to me 
horrible ; die only good lesson which it seems to 
me people can derive from it is — I have skim* 
med it through to the end — to feel what a moral 
extravagance the life of many people and many 
Uiings in this world would present, if we did not 
cast one glance to the solving of the great riddle, 
to the sequel of the history on the other side of 
the grave. For my part, I would gladly throw 
the book into the fire, but my hushand insists on, 
it that wft sJaoxxV^L tuvV&V Sx, X^-aws^ ^5!^,^'^ ^8&a^ 
\incs»oi\:hebooW^^N^Vvai^^^%xa^. '^ ^ ,c- 
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about to begin reading, I glanced through the 
vindow. U'he leaves of the elder-bushes whis- 
pered in the wind, the swans moved their white 
vmgs, collected soiUy towards the west, and it 
^ seemed to me &s 11' all beckoned and whispered, 
*' Come out ! come out !" impelling me, with an 
indescribable desire, into the tresh air and green- 
ness. I seized Bear by the ear, and whispered 
my wishes. He grumbled a liule, stretched him- 
self, and then, after a lew moments, stood up and 
took his hat. The good Bear 1 

1 soon put on my bonnet and shawl, and vfks 
c^ady to take his arm, but, the moment we were 
about to pass through the door, he looked around 
with a peculiar long glance, as if he had forgot- 
ten something, and 1— for I know very well the 
meaning of his looks—sprang in immediately, 
took his pipe, tilled it, struck tire, and lighted it 
myself, to his great delight. 

He had a wish to go and look about in the 
park at Ramm. We procured a rower, and very 
cool and pleasant was the sail across that peace- 
tai lake. Bear puffed the long volumes of smoke 
from his pipe, I sang little barcaroles ; and never 
* noticing where we went, about a quarter of a 
mile on our backward way, struck upon the land 
. by the shadowy shore oi Ramm. . We landed 
tolerably far Irom the house, and then, arm in 
arm, went into ihe beautiful, gloomy park. I' 
felt niyself happy to be wandering on Bear's arm 
in the still wood ; to feel how the fresh, delicious 
^ air, played on my cheek ; to know my husband 
' to be so good, and thA heaven above us so clear. 
Also he was ha,ppy to, be wandering with his 
wife amid the remembrances of his childhood. 
Ht looked around him. breathed deeply, and said, 
in a low voice, while he pressed my arm to him, 
"How glorious!" And know, my Maria, if he 
says one word, it has more weight than a hun- 
dred out of the mouth of another. 

So wandered we deeper and deeper into the 
wood. The high, tUick-leaved trees ^ the shade, 
the silence, the recollections which seemed to 
abide under these shades, the loneUness, and the 
image of the gloomy hermit of Ramm; and 
Ramm itself, which stood there like the Genius 
of the place, all combined to produce in us a 
solemnity of mood. But, as we slowly wander- 
ed onward, we heard, at first dull, then more dis- 
tinctly, a treading and stamping, as of a wild 
horse, which some one was endeavouring, but in 
▼ain, to master. I. for my part, have no great 
fancy for unbroken horses ; but Lars Anders, on 
the contrary, must have had, for he hastened his 
steps towards the place from whence the noise 

Sroceeded. We advanced to an open space,<'and 
lere making haft, were fascinated, as it were, 
by the wild, but fine spectacle. 

The same man, and the same horse, which we 
had seen once before wandering together in such 
llyllian peace, we here beheld again ; but now 
in violent contest. The man sat commandingly 
on the back of the horse, which he would compel 
to leap over a broad ditch. The beautiful crea- 
ture trembled and backed. It threw itself to the 
left and to the right ; it pawed, it would not take 
the leap ; and the foam fell from its black and 
shining body. But, like an intrepid, despotic 
will, the man sat firm, admonishing, punishing, 
compelling. 

Tne noble animal developed in this wild strife 
the whole beauty of his race. His eyes spark- 
Jed, his widci outspread nostrils seemed to dart 
J&jf/i £re, while he struck the earth with his 
^aa/S^ and with a handred leaps sought to escane 



that one leap which he was uiged to. The rider 
sat with unexampled skill, moved himsell' to the 
motions of the hofse, and ever again was the re- 
fractory aniipal brought to the same spot. The 
same demand was made, and ever again began 
the same contest. Thus,~ certainly ibr a whole 
hour, did the two strive togeijier. The horse 
then appeared weary, became still, but made oo 
attempt to obey the will of his master. The 
blood ran down his spur-fretted sides ; the man 
dismounted, and threw the bridle loose; the 
horse stood quiet, and looked at him: he took 
something from his breast-pocket, held it to the 
forehead of the horse. " It is the third time we 
have striven," said he, sullenly j "farewell !" 

Ti}ere was a flash before the horse, a shot was 
fired, and he fell dead at the feet of his master. 
We saw it stretch forth its head, when dymg, as 
if for a caress; we heard a dull groan, and then 
all was still. 

My husband pressed my arm to him with a 
viqlence which I had never seen before, struck 
his clinched fist to his brow, and, drawing back, 
exclaimed to himself, " It is Bruno ! Lord, my 
Grod 1 yes, it is he 1" 

" It was Bruno !" repeated he again, as we 
re-ehtered the wood. " Where was 1, that I did 
not sooner— but now he was so like himself^ 
wild, unmanageably wild, at every opposition- 
and that expression of brow and mouth t Bruno 
alive I Bruno here !" 

** I wish he were far enough from here," said I, 
fiercely. '* He is a fearful man, and will mur^ 
der us all, if we do not all the madnesses which 
he will require from us." 

I was violently agitated, and was obliged U> 
sit down. Liars Anders, also, was pale, and re- 
peated, with a mixture of disquiet, joy, and pain, 
" Bruno here again ! Bruno I what will his moth* 
er say 1" 

" Ah ! she will let him go again," said I. " I 
wish he were in Botany Bay, to which place he 
belongs." 

" You should not wish so, Fanny," said mj 
husband ; " Bruno is not bad. He nas his wild 
moments 4 but, if he be the least like what he 
was, he has aLso his good ones. Mildness and 
love may work an unknown effect upon him. 
His coming back alone, his residence here, speak 
volumes in favour of his heart," said the good 
Lars Anders, with more fervour than I had al* 
most ever seen in him before. 

" And what will now be donel" asked I, full 
of disquiet. 

"He must be reconciled with his mother; he 
must remain among us," replied my husband. 
" The bandit! the murderer!" I exclaimed. 
*< We shall see, we shall see 1" said Lars ^* 
ders. 

" We will go awa§r from him, otherwise he 
will shoot us because we stand in his way," 
continued I. " Oh, let us go back to our peaceful 
little Rosenvik." 

We did so ; and it seemed to me as if I came 
from a tempested sea, so much-was I disturbed 
and disquieted. 

When we came back to our home, we— that 
is, Lars Anders and I — talked, backward and 
forward, of that which had happened, what could 
be done, and what would happen. He went, 
with his hands behind him, up and down the 
room, exclaiming, " Hum ! hum I" 

At length, we became unanimous that nothing 
farther wasiQ be dotve than to keep the discover]^ 
which we \iad mad!& se^t^x, 8isv<^.^'^^\\. \>[ic; >^x&i^.. 
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Lars Anders slept not a wink this night ; nei- 
ther did 1 till morning, when I slumbered, and 
dreamed that Bruno had struck a dagger into the 
heart oi' his mother. 1 heard her Uiriiling cry, 
" My blood ! my own flesh and blood !" and then 
seemed to see her sink into a deep abyss. When 
1 awoke, 1 was so agitated that I burst into tears ; 
and yet ouce more must 1 give vent to my leel- 
ings, while, out of the depihs of my heart, 1 ex- 
ciaiui, " Oh, the violent, cruel, abominable man !" 

No, I cannot detest him yet. Bruno has a 
heart, although he is cruel to horses. 
* Yesterday evening he came to us, and my 
heart opposed itself against him, like a wild 
horse, and 1 ceutd not speak a friendly word to 
him. The visit began with almost general si- 
lence; but I looked to Lars Anders, and I saw 
that this brother's heart yearned towards him, 
and I could not longer contain. 

Cousin Stellan had just begun to read to us, 
aloud, a part out of "The Jew" of Spindler, 
which he admired as a masterpiece among works 
of ..error. Bruno's arrival interrupted the read- 
ing, and a few moments afterward Stellan laid 
down the book. Bruno perceived this, and beg- 
ged that, if we were engaged in reading, he 
might be permitted to be one of the auditors. 
Cousin Stellan, therefore, explained to him, short- 
ly, of what this part pf the book treated ; said 
how the Jew, Zodik, had been baptized to a re- 
ligion which he detested by criminal means, and 
through the cruellest act of power of a Christian 
knight, and then, on this very account, had been 
barbarously jested and sneered at by the knight 
himself; how, under these circumstances, the 
most terrible despair took possession of his soul; 
he felt himself cast out of heaven and earth. 

" * Every paradise is closed against me ! Must 
I, then, be lostV Villanous Gojim! you have 
stolen my soul from me ! I curse you t I vow 
revenge upon yqu ! retribution I revenge V " 
These were the words with which Stellan had 
ceased to read, and he continued farther : " These 
thoughts animated the unhappy one, torn with 
doubt and despondency, with a spark which pro- 
ceeded not from heaven, but from the deep. Zo- 
dik collected together his thoughts, and, with 
streaming hair, glared wildly up to the jagged 
clouds, which sent down in vain their thickest 
snow-flakes to cool that raging Moloch image. 
*The bond is rent!' yelled he forth, the only liv- 
ing being4inder the still, icy rain. * Samiel, prince 
of the wilderness,' continued he, * prince of death, 
and consort of the horrible night— Clueen Lilis, 
the' mother of fearful ghosts and of all sins— to 
thee I resign myself! Defend me from the an- 
ger 0f our Gkxl ! Conceal me from the wrath of 
Edom! Teach me to bear the sword against 
that law which is mine no longer ! Permit me 
to take vengeance on Israel as well as on Esau, 
till thou takest home my soul in the tempest of 
thy wrath!'" 

The narrative relates, farther, how Zodik hard- 
ened himself in hellish sentiments. He became 
calmer; he conceived that it was permitted, on 
earth, to the lost one, to live twofold, in his own 
joys and in the sufierings of others. He decla- 
red all men outlawed ; and, drunken with a sav- 
age jov from the horrible pictures which ascend- 
ed in bis soul, he thanked Fate for the occasion 
which had lent him power to quench his thirst 
for revenge, and to become the enemy of the 
whole haman race. 

"That ia bonible/' sM I, as Stellan ceased 



reading; " but is it natural T is it true 1 Is it nor 
one ot the terror-pictures which the romances or 
our age call forth, but which have no counter- 
part in reality 1 Crimes and criminals 1 caa ^ 
conceive, but not an obdurate man-hater — not a 
devil in a human Ibrin." 

Cousin Stellan shrugged his shoulders. " At 
all events," said he, "ttie representation is suc- 
cessful, and full of eflect."' 

"And precisely because it is quite natural, 
quite true," said Bruno, emphatically ; " the sin- 
ner must become a devil, who has no hope." 

"And who need be without hope?" asked Lars 
Anders, with the confidence which becomes a 
pure heart so well. "Who can, who, indeed^, 
need live without hope 1" 

" Can you," inquired Bruno, in a tone of re- 
proof, " cast the burden of remorSe or of paia 
from a human breast, so that it may open itself 
to hope 1 Can you prevent passion from shatter- 
ing and imbittering 1 To hope I Then take out 
of the world punishment ten times harder tbaa 
the crime deserves — then take away words fromi 
the soul, which, once spoken, burn there for- 
ever !" 

Stellan here was called out by the Brothers 
Stalmark, who, in hunting-dress, and followed 
by a pack of dogs, crossed the court. He was, 
or, rather, he wished to be, athirst for the chase, 
and leA us. Thus he did not hear how I, burn- 
ing in soul against Bruno, on account of his horse 
and various other causes, answered him some- - 
what bitusrly. 

" If you remove haughtiness, if yOtt remove 
anger and evil passions out of the soul of man, 
then you will see that punishment improves, and 
that misfortune purifies, and leads to humilitjr 
and hope." 

" Punishment I" exclaimecPBrnno, with mourn- 
ful warmth; " believe me, there are sins which 
punishment cannot reform— there are natures 
whom severitv only hardens. They plunge them- 
selves only deeper upon the sword which is 
sheathed in their breast. Would you save a 
criminal of this kind from eternal perdition- 
would you change the heart in his breast, reach 
to him the hand of love; forgive him, even if he 
do not deserve forgiveness; but repel him nol;^ 
cast him not ofi"! A heart may vibrate long be- 
tween good and evil — It niay be long before it 
can be saved — ^but the hour comes. If, continu- 
ed he, "the only bosom after which it longs ia 
the world closes itself against him, then is everjr 
paradise of life closed against him ! If one hor- 
rible, unappeasable remembrance comes, and 
comes again, forever,' night and^ay. falls upoa 
the soul every moment, like an ice-snower, thea 
—bitter, bitter!" 

Bruno supported his forehead on his hand; he 
seemed to have forgotten us, and everything 
around him ; the thunderbolt upon his forehead 
was spread out in sharp angles. Afler a few mo^ 
ments, he looked up^agam, and resumed : " And 
under such circumstances, shall a man reform 
himself, become good, and hope 1" He laughed 
bitterly. " Ah, you good, happy people," said 
he, "go out into the worid ; visit the prisons, the 
galleys ; look into those hearts which wear heav- 
ier fetters than their bodies, and talk to them of 
reform ! There are furies in life, in hearts— the 
legends of them in the olden times are no invent 
tion ; go out to those who ^\^dtvi^\!LVs^ >^nr.'^^q^ 
ties, and pTea.c\i ot\iCi^/\l ^ws.'w^^ ^«5SQ5»s^Na 
I do so \" ^ s 

\ "Yes, tVke \\M>xis«iA.>r ctaA. \jk» icBSR»^ 
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scampiog on the floor as if in anger, although 
his eyes were fall of tears; '^yeSf I wiU preach 
of hope, and this in prisons, by land, and on sea. 
I will cry il in the ear of the dying malefactor, 
will shoul it, even to the other side of death, to 
(he other side of the grave — [ will cry into end- 
less eternity, ' Hope ye I hope ye V " 

'* He undertakes something," thought I to my- 
self; " yet, nevertheless, he is right !" and I rejoi- 
ced over my husband. 

" Would you,'* said Bruno, slowly, his cheek 
blanching, while he supported his head with his 
hand, " would yon also talk of hope to those who 
sustained the curse of father or mother 1 and who 
had deserved it 1" added he, with an almost inar- 
ticulate voice. 

''Yes, in the name of all the world 1" cned 
Lars Anders, vehemently; "and wherefore," con- 
tinued he, in a tone and with a manner which 
wholly perplexed me, " wherefore this doubt, and 
4his Jeremiad, and these lamentable despairings, 
in a man and in a Christian 1 Why are you 
come to disturb us with these tMngs V 

The blood mounted into Bruno's face; he cast 
an inquiring glance on his brother, who, looking 
^oite ferocious and exasperated, continued, "1 
acknowledge that it seems to me quite extraor- 
dinary that you come here as a stranger into my 
peaceful house, to disturb our quiet with your 
s^ches about prisons, galleys. Furies, ana all 
kinds of hateful disputations." 

Bruno, astonishea, wounded, and proud, stood 
tip and cast upon Lars Anders his wonderful 
penetrating and flashin|f eyes ; then sinking them 
-again, he said, in a voice which expressed both 
repressed pain and anger, "Have I disturbed 
your peace 1 I will not disturb it again ! Fare- 
well r and bowin|: to me, he moved towards the 
iloor, his brother following, and still continuing, 

" Yes, it appears to me quite extraordinary, in- 
explicable, and unpardonable, that you come as 
a stranger, and talk of despair^ and irremediable 
misfortune ; of repulsion, and that in — " and here 
he laid his hand on Bruno's arm, as, turning hiip- 
self in the door, he cast upon him a look in which 
all the lightnings of the. world seemed agitating 
his soul — "and that," said Lars Anders, "in the 
house of a brother, which is your own house also, 
and before a friend who will do all for you, for 
Bruno ! Yes, it is unpardonable !" and with 
these words he held him in his arms, and press- 
ed him to his honest breast. 

The storm dissolved away in tears of love ; 
Bruno was almost beside himself; the colour 
changed in his countenance, with a thousand 
contending emotions ; at last all lost themselves 
in a sentiment of overwhelming tenderness. He 

Eressed his brother warmly to his breast, kissed 
im, embraced him again, stammering out, 
^Brother! brother! Lars Anders! can you yet 
remember me 1 Will you acknowledge me, and 
love me as before 1" 

" Silence !" cried Lars Anders; almost inartic- 
ulate with emotion; "silelibe with your stupid 
questions ! Come, here is my wife, we both are 
one, elnbrace her!"" 

I confess that the image of the dying horse 
quite vanished out of my mind. I sat there and 
Wept at the embra^ingW the brothers, and, when 
Bruno approached me, I presented to him my 
cheek. He kissed my hand also, and embraced 
Lars Anders again ; a warm, loving heart glan- 
eed from his eyes, and from his whole being. I 
srge?red him truly at this moment. 
We had Bcarcely hegwk hi gome measure to 



compose oniselves, when we heard Cousin Sid- 
Ian returning. " Secret!" said Bruno, in a lev 
emphatic voice, and again we seated ourselves, 
as quietly, and with as much indifference as pos- 
sible. 

After Stellan's entruice, Bruno remained for 
a long time silent; at length said he, "One of 
my people at Ramm is dangerously ill: could I 
beg you. Dr. Werner, to visit him 1 I should 
prefer this evening, or perhaps to-morrow." 

" I should prefer this evening," returned Lais 
Anders; "the earlier the better, before it be too 
late." 

They made themselves, therefore^ immediate- 
ly ready to depart; and, as my husband took 
leave, he whispered to me to be quite easy, even 
if he did not return till late at night 

I remained alone with Stellan ; but it is possi- 
ble that he found me the most wearisome com- 
panion in the world, for my thoughts were iar 
lEom him ; and although he spoke much of Se- 
rena, I remained silent and ateent. 

Lars Anders did not return home till past mid- 
night, and then he told me what follows. 

It appears from Bruno's papers, as well as 
from his own account, that he served some time 
in the Portuguese war. After the conclusion of 
the peace, he took his leave, and voyaged to the 
West Indies, where, in partnership with, aplaiit- 
er, he amassed his fortune by trade. He be* 
came rich; passed many years partly in t&e 
plantations, and partly in active life, and in trav- 
elling ; but a longing after his native land, and 
the desire to be reconciled to his mother, pos- 
sessed ever and ever his soul more strongly, till, 
at last, life lost all worth for him. At length, 
he determined to make the attempt, whether or 
not he could free himself from the curse which 
pursued him like Furies, and thus, under an as- 
sumed name, he had travelled to Sweden, and 
even came to Ramm. Here he obtained intelli- 
gence of his mother's state of mind, learned her 
condition after his flight, and how, since then, she 
had removed from about her all remembrances 
of him, and that she was still unable to hear his 
name spoken ; and, with all this, the wildest de- 
spair had taken hold of him. It appeared to tor- 
ture him to speak on the subject, and he inter- 
rupted hin^self with the words, " Nevertheless, an 
attempt must be made — when, I knownot. Let 
us now speak no more about it !" 

If this attempt succeed, he will bring his great 
wealth to Sweden, purchase Ramm, and settle 
himself down there ; if not, he will, he says, re- 
turn to the West Indies, and become as one dead 
to family and fatherland. 

So stands the affair; how will it go onl 
"Hope!" Lars Anders said to his brother; but 
still his knowledge of the character both of moth- 
er and son made him uneasy as to the result; 
yet, after all, he rejoices in his soul over the re- 
turn of his brother, and, moreover, that he has 
found his heart to be as warm as ever. 

" But did you say nothing to him about the 
horse 1" asked I. " Certainly I did," he replied. 
" since I told him where, ana by what means, i 
had recognised him." Bruno coloured dieeply at 
hearing this, and said, " That was an unfortu- 
nate hour; I had resolved to make this very lead 
' ' dfthe result ofmy fate. I would 



that it shbul 



be taken; but, as the opposition 
could not be overcome, I was imbittered; and 
now what I have done distresses me !" 

" He is at \e3is\. & mvn.^" exclaimed I^ "«I- 
thou|^ BOt a leaaoxoXAft cinft V^ 
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Ah, my good Mari&! trhflt will b« the end of 
Ibis 1 A ferocious, unreasonable son ; an inflex- 
ible mother, who also has sparks of ferocity in 
her soul ] and between them both such remem- 
brances! 

Lars Anders himself, who talks so much about 
hope, appears himself not to be without fears. 
Gtxl help OS all! Franziska. 



CHAPTER VIII, 

Rosmoik^ July 2^, 

I HAVB been for several days so busy, so cheer- 
ful, so h&ppyi that I have nearly forgotten dis- 
quiet, anxiety, the threatening future, and, pardon 
me, my dear Maria.almost the pen itself. 1 have 
iived so much in the pBesent. and have so fully 
coioyed it! I have had, ana stiU have, Serena 
with me; my plans have succeeded. I tyran- 
nised over Xiacs Anders; he tyrannised over the 
patriarchs ; and I received Serena with the per- 
missionlto retaia her with me a whole week, and 
perhaps longer. 

How joyfol was I the eveniujg: she came! It 
was to me as if I had received into my house a 
beloved younger sister, to whom. I should be as 
a mother. How happy was I to set befbre her 
of my eggs, my butter, my fresh-baked roggen 
bread, and to spread on her bed, in the evening, 
the dazzUngly white linen! We rose early in 
the morning ; drank milk from Audumbla ; went 
then into the birch- wood, where loars Anders has 
made winding walks, so that it has the effect of 
a pleasure-ground. I have enjoyed, with her, air 
and flowers, and have seen her every day be- 
come healthier and lovelier. We have read to- 
gether, worked together, sung together, and talked 
together, and all possesses with Serena a new 
and hk;her charm. 

Wednesday evening was a tea and coffee par- 
-ty at Bird's Nest ; a little festival, lively and gay 
as ^e hostess herself, and where body and soul 
are equally entertained— *it is a charming thing to 
possess a museum. 

On Friday it went festively at Doctor Wer- 
ner's. Rosenvik cannot compare itself with 
Bird's Nest; but it still. has, as Ma dtere mere 
was pleased to assert of its mistress, its own lit- 
Ue charm. As this was our. first great party, I 
was a little uneasy about it, whether everything 
would go on quite well, and as it should do, es- 
pecially on Lars Anders's account; for I wish 
him always to be satisfied with his wife. 

Fortunately, everything did succeed properly; 
the only misfortune was, that a few days before 
I had said to my husband that, in this festival, 
lie should be treated to a sort of little sugar-cake, 
. which would melt in his mouth. Unluckily, 
they all melted away in the oven, so that there 
was not the least morsel of them left to eat. For 
the rest, all went well, and our visiters were ix)- 
iitely contented with all. Isang a h'ttle, and then 
everybody danced to the piano ; all were cheerful. 

When our company was gone, Bear and I 
walked up and down the room, and rejoiced our- 
selves that all had gone off so well, and that peo- 
ple had found it so agreeable with us. 

** And how good everybody found the lemon- 
ade!" said I. 

" And then the little sugar-cakes !" exclaimed 
he, smacking his lips; <Uhey really melted in 
one's mouth, so that we perceived nothing of 
them!" 

" Uolacky little sugar-cakes I" 



The happiest and pleasantest d^rs, however, 
we have spent alone at Rosenvik ; and then, ev« 
ery evening almost,- we eat our supper on Svand. 
Stellan is omx petits :^ns ibr Serena I Now, 
now. Cousin Stellan !" 

We spent several evenings at Carlsfors. Ma 
chere rnire, since her misfortunes, accepts no in^ 
vitations. She is very friendly and kind to me. 
and addresses me, almost always, with thou ana 
fhild; and, when the understanding between us 
is very good, I call her mothjer^ which se^ms to 
give her pleasure ; but confidence does not exist 
between us, and that BerlUhmgemsni somewhat 
shocks me. 

On Saturday, Ebba leaves with her husband. 
I am sorry for it. I have won her affection lat- 
terly, and she has ingratiated herself with me; 
there is a deal which is naturally good in her, 
and, with a prudent management onl'eter's part, 
it would develop itself still more. The tears 
she ^ed at parting proved that I was not indif- 
ferent to her, and we promised to write to each, 
other. 

^August. 

Serena remains with me yet fourteen days long- 
er! The good old Dahls came here yesterday. 
It was a joy to see how Serena flew into their 
arms, and how the^ embraced her in sincere af- 
fection. They rejoiced to see her blooming 
cheeks; to hear her progress in singing (1 prida 
myself on being the very beist of %unts !) ; and 
they themselves persuaded the sweet ?irl to fall 
in with Lars Anders's commands, and my sin- 
cere wishes. She seemed to find it difficult to 
leave the old neople; but consented, at Jast, to 
the pravers or all f and so 1 have yet foorteea 
happy days more. 

Between Jane Maria and me all is again har* 
monious. It is alwavs a pleasure to me to con- 
verse with her, and her musical talent is truly 
uncommon. She appears to me, also, to be 
much more agreeable since Ebba has led; the ' 
intercourse between these two could never be. 
friendly. It is with certain persons as with cer- 
tain stuffs, each taken by itself is very good ; but, 
when the two come together, they put each other 
out, as it were ; they lose mutually in colour. 
Jane Maria also becomes more polite towards 
Ma cJikre mere^ who, on her side, oecomes more 
friendly to her, although she always keeps her at 
a certain distance, especially in housekeeping af- 
fairs. 

Jane Maria has unquestionable merits as a 
wife, and she and Jean Jacques are exceedingly 
well satisfied with each other. 

Till now, I have only given vou sunshine ; 
now comes a cloud ; this is called Bruno. Bru- 
no is often here in an evening. I know not why, 
or from what cause, but I am always anxious 
when he comes here ; it seems to me as if an 
evil power dwelt in him, as if he in some way or 
other would occasion misfortune. The warm 
sunbeams, which seemed to break forth from 
him as he saw himself acknowledged and em- 
braced by his brother, have now vanished. The 
tempestruature has again the upper hand, and 
he is reserved and gloomy; yet this extraor- 
dinary man has a mysterious influence over us 
all. I fear that Serena feeU it deeper than I 
should wish, although I cannot say that decided- 
ly. Bruno, on the contrary, seems to be evident- 
ly captivated by her. He observes het\ K<i \5ar« 
tens to aU \haX ^t ^^'^^^ %:&^a^'fc\\^\K^\ft \sssb- 
sic of wMcYi \.Yve^ ntViX TLO\Vi«t ^ta \sswi« ^sew*- 
, na is kind aaii ttVeivSi^ \» \C\m;^\sX "asi Sa ^^ ^^^a 
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to Stellao. To whom, indeed, is she not' sol 
Bnt then I fancy that 1 have seen, at times, a 
certain timidity towards Brano, which, in her in- 
tercourse with Stellan, I never perceived; and 
this is not a good sign. Bat perhaps this may be 
only a natural consequence of the dissimilar na- 
ture and dissimilar behaviour of these two men: 
even I in Bruno's company am not quite self- 
possessed. Neither of the two exactly pleases 
me as a husband for Serana ] but Stellan I prefer 
to Bruno. 

Uk August. 

Aha 1 Cousin Stellan, is it so 1 What do yon 
think now, dear Maria 1 Here, now, has our 
former despiser of marriages sat a whole hour, 
and talked of the happiness of a well-assorted 
marriage, and of the pleasures and jo^rs which 
domestic life must afford ; then came sighs tind 
melancholv looks, and it was to be understood 
that he held it for the highest happiness to settle 
down domeslicallv with an amiable and accom- 
plished wife ; ana I^— I threw all his former diffi- 
culties in the way. 

"But, Cousin Stellan, the sour pastel But, 
Cousin Stellan, the wash-bucket 1 Your wife 
must have the house scoured! But, Cousin 
Stellan, that crying of children 1 All little chil- 
dren cry, even if they be descended from the besu 
educated parents. And that apple, which is 
found in all families !" To all these Stellan had 
one answer, that all earthly disagreeables, with 
a really prudent and agreeable wife, would be 
perceived only as i light cloud, which appears 
transiently in the heavens, and then is gone again. 
' I cherished the same opinion exactly, and said 
so, at lene^h. 

"Yes,'^said Stellan, "one first becomes per- 
fectly aware of this when one meets with a per- 
son who gives, by her beautiful, harmonious na- 
ture, a charm and grace to all that surrounds her. 
One feels, then, first that they are the intrinsic 
Qualities which fashion this outer world, and 
tnat the connexion between the two is governed 
by them." 

" Yes, so it is, Cousin Stellan," said I; "and 
I confess that I have anticipated this change in 
your views." 

"How sol" asked he, blushing. 

" Confess," said I, " that a person in our neigh- 
bourhood has particularlv tended to vour seeing 
marriage and domestic life' in a brighter point of 
view." 

" Hum ! yes, now, I cannot deny that/* said he. 

" I have seen it long," I observed. " I am not 
astonished, Cousin Stellan; you have not seen 
coolly Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel and her Bird's 
Nest." 

"What! whomi howl" said Cousin Stellan, 
springing up in confusion, and looking at me 
with terror; "you jest, Franziska, and that is 
not right of you !" 

" Pardon me, Stellan," I replied, "but confess 
that Bird's Nest possesses not the least of these 
disagreeables* which you find so great ; it never 
can smell there of sour paste, and certainly it is 
not scoured more than once a year; besides 
which, Miss Hellevi is a person with whom life 
could never be heavy and wearisome." 

" God defend us V^ exclaimed he; "her exces- 
sive sprightliness would occasion me fever, and in 
eight days I should 4ie of Bird's Nest and phren- 
sy; and then she would embalm me, and, over 
sna above, would most likely be glad of me for 
- « mnmmyfor her m useum, I thank you, Fran- 
-zteAa / no, look in another direction." 



"That I have done already, Coasin Stellan,*^ 
I replied : " but then a great but comes in my 
way. Tnis person is excellent, but then— ^ 
Uinps." 

" The beautiful and renowned La Valliere," 
said he, " was also lame in the hip." 

" Ah ! that is true, and altera the affair consid- 
erablv f for our court people,)" added 1, in p&U^ 

" B^irshe seems to me,'* continued he, " to have 
a far greater fault, a fault which is vexy objec> 
tionable in a woman." 

" God forbid 1 And this fault 1" asked I. 

" She appears to me," said he, " to have a cold 
heart; she nas a repose in her nature which bor- 
ders on Indifference. Thi» is a great fault in a 
lady." 

" You surprise me, Stellan," said I. " I have 
never observed any coldness in Serena." 

" I believe still that it is so," he replied ; " hot 
I should be glad to find that I was wrong^ for she 
really is an excellent creature— but," adfded fae^ 
in a light and totally indifferent tone, " icy na> 
ttires are, to the last, cold ;" and, with these words^ 
he went out. 

Ah, Cousin Stellan, you are subtle, but your 
fox will not catch my goose. I Si*e very well 
how it ^ ; Stellan wishes that I should examine 
Serena's heart, and then that I should tell him 
whether it is warm or rold towards him. In the 
first case, he then would advance securely ; in 
the last, be would withdraw himself, and that'oa 
the plea of " that great fault in a lady." and thus 
would compromise neither his comfort nor Ihs 
consequence. But does a man truly love when 
he is thus circumspect 1 At all events, it will 
be interesting to see how the sour paste alf at 
once can become sweet ; and I will, without doubt, 
take the opportunity of discovering whether Se- 
rena's heart be warm or cold towards my hand- 
some cousin. It is another thing whether I shall 
or shall not impart to him my discoveries. 

6^ August, 

Now I know what hour the clock has struck^ 
and you shall know it also, my Maria. Oh, S»> 
rena! Serena! 

I was alone with her yesterday afiemOon ; and« 
thinking of Stellan, I asked her what she thought 
of oUr young gue^t. To my aston ishment, I fbimd 
that she had thought very little about him.' She 
alloweld that he was handsome, graceful, and full 
of talent; but she expressed her admiration with 
a desperate indifference. At this, I began to be 
a little scandalized. Love, thought I, has many 
lurking-holes ; and when we cannot decoy him 
out with sugar, one often can with salt; but in 
vain did I salt my observations in Stellan's care 
for self, his levity, &c. I could not discover the 
least point out of the quiver of love. Serena^ 
while she iicknowledged his faults, excused them» 
like Christian Charity herself. 

" You are very gentle towards him, Serena," 
said I ; " would you not undertake his education^ 
for example, as his wife 1" 

"Ah, no, no !** replied she, laughing. 

" And why * Ah, no, no 1' " returned I. " Yon 
acknowledge, truly, that he possesses very many 
good qualities, and excuse his faults with au* 
zeal," 

" Yes ; but I could not think of him as my hue- 
band," she replied. 

"And why not, Serena 1" 

" What shall I say 7" returned she. " He seems 
to be good and agreeable, but I do not believe that 
he cou\d reaWy \ove an^ o\\i«t ^t«oxLQx any other 
thing t^an bimaeVL.^^ 
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**' Vou would rather havts my Bear, then, Se- 
rena 1" asked I. 

•" He, who is so good to every one — who has 
80 warm a hearl — who ia so^actlve for other»->- 
Oh, yes !" said she, warmly. 

** It is well," said I,*" thai I have him in secure 
>possessioD. But tell me, dear Serena, and par- 
don me ; is there no other who stands in Stellan*s 
-way ? or I really think you must ha^e felt a lit- 
ile warmer interest for him. Perhaps yoQr heart 
is already disposed of. I have been told of a 
youth who, a few years since, asked your hand." 

Serena blushed deeply at the beginning of my 
question, then became pale, and answered, after 
some reflection, *< No, I did not love him; but, 
had I been able to have acted quite freely, it is 
probable I should have become his wife." 

" And wherefore, if you did not love him V* 

" Beeaase," said shQ, " I believe that he really 
loved me, and that I could have made him happy. 
There is something beautiful in being able, on 
' «arth, to make one human being happy." 

" But you have had many lovers," remarked 
I. " Did none of them please your parents, or 
had you not the same compassion on these as on 
the one you have just mentioned 1" 

" They did not need it,'' said she, smiling. 

" How so ? they really loved you 1" 

** Oh ! there are many kinds of love," replied 
die.' 

'* That is true," I returned; "let us see. In 
the first place wQ will set down the moderate lov- 
er, who speaks probably thus: *See, there is a 
eood, rational girl, who will make a regular 
housekeeper, and not occasion me too much ex- 
pense, and would be exactly the wife for me.' 
iyhat lover shall we place second V* 

" Perhaps the enamoured," said Serena. 

*^ Yes, certainly," assented I : " the enamoured, 
-who has a bandage before his eye.s, and becomes 
enchanted over head and card. This love may 
•be violent as a spring-storm, or modest as a vi- 
olet, but it is past as soon as these ; yet this love 
can, as well as the moderate love, elevate itself 
<lo one more inward, and may become nearly re- 
lated to a sort of love for which I have great es- 
teem—I mean, warm friendship." 

*' Ah, that is beautiful !" said Serena. ," It de- 
velops itself first perfectly during marriage itself, 
and 1 have often heard in my family how it speaks 
•more in deeds than in words." 

" Tell me that, dear Serena," I said, "since 
I will gladly introduce this language into my 
lionse." 

Had a man stood before Serena at this moment, 
he must have thrown himself at her feet, sacharm- 
.ing and amiable was she, as she said, "Thy 
-well-being is mine; my well-being thine. Let 
misfortune do its worst, it cannot make me un- 
*liappy, possessing thee. If I have erred, or, if I 
/■have acted well, I read it in thy eves; that is my 
> punishment, this is my reward. . Whither should 
I go with my joy, or with my sorrow, if not to 
thee 1 and where shouldst thou go, if not to me 1 
Jl.11 that we have, have we not it together 1 If 
thou art in anv respect wanting, if thou art some- 
times even unjust, what does that amount to 1 I 
enclose thee in my inmost heart, and then we love 
only the more. I have, by thy side, support, and 
home, and joy; <n the whole wide world, there 
. is no one who understands me so well as thou." 

'* But what could love say more than this 1" 
'exclaimed I, wiping away a tear; *' what more 
couH the highest love rrv than this % ' 

"The highest loveV repeated Sejena, while 



a mild paleness chased the crimson from her 
cheek : " what it would say I know not, but I ima- 
gine what it must feel—it is a higher throb in 
the veins of friendshijp — it is the heavenly life — " 
She paused, her eyes filled with tears, and a glance 
full of exultation completed the thought which the 
tongue was unable to speak. 

" And will you, Serena," said 1, after a few 
moments, "who understand the highest happi- 
ness of marriage so well, never enjoy it— will you 
remain single!" 

" I think so," answered she, again cal m ; " but yet 
I will love thus sincerely my parents, you. all good 
peo'ple ; and through this will 1 become happy." 

" My dear Serena," said I, " that is very well, 
so long as your heart remains free." 

A thrill, a tremble, passed through the fine, 
warm hand which I held in mine: it was as if a 
heart-throb had thrilled through her veins, and 
when I looked at her, her cheeks were flushed 
with red, and she breathed quicker. The moment 
I was about to inquire whence came this sudden 
emotion, I made a painful discovery: the quick 
strokes of a horse's hoofs were heard, and Bruno 
dismounted at the door; Serena must have al- 
ready recognised from afar the sound of his 
horse's approach. 

" Is it so 1" thought I, and a light, anxious shud- 
der passed through me, like an unfortunate fore- 
bodmg.. I pressed Serena's hand, and felt as if 
impelled to embrace her, and clasp her more 
warmly to me; but this I was prevented doing 
by Bruno's noisy entrance. He always comes 
in like a tempest ; but he now shook my hand so 
cordially, and threw so beautiful a glance on Se- 
rena, that the unpleasant sensation which I ex- 
perienced the moment before vanished. 
' Serena sat down to her embroidery-frame and 
worked industriously, while Bruno's eyes rested 
on the figures, and on the flowers, which seemed 
to spring from them. 

" It is a lovely day," said I to Bruno. 

" Yes," replied he, in his melodious voice; " but 
I feel it to be so now for the first time." 

We were silent (or long; and I was glad when 
the entrance of Lars Anders converted our trio 
into a quartett, and soon after, when it became a 
quintett, through the entrance of Stellan. 

But this did not seem to please Bruno. He 
arose, and, after he had paced the room a few 
times, he «at himself down to the piano at the 
other end ; and then, like painfully-repressed feel- 
ings, sounded forth the low expression of his ex- 
traordinary and thoughtful melodies. Serena 
seemed to dream ; she attended not to our con- 
versation, nor, in fact, seemed aware of it, till we 
began to speak of the approaching golden nup- 
tials of her grand-parents. 

"It must be beautiful," said I with warmth, 
" on such a day, to glance back through a long 
array of years, and discover only pure recollec- 
.tions and good deeds." 

Bruno moved; the tones ceased; and, leaning 
himself over the chair, I saw th^ he listened. 

" Such a happiness is Me lot of but very few 
mortals," said Stellan, with a sigh. 

"And why Cousin Stellan 1'" began I again: 
'* because so lew aim at it; so few learn to know 
and to govern themselves." 

" And who knows himself 1 who can do iti" 
asked Bruno, rising from his seat 

" Hem I I hope I can I" answered 1^«o\sa.^Vis^ 
stan\ed by vYie eas^t \Ti\«rra,vC\ati. 
i ** Yea, peop\e Ukmy »c>r wwv\:v^^«^\«.^^«^^^ **- 
\ gloomy WMm\ii\ ^^^jeo^VbVJKfiDJtSiBfci >Kisy«^«a»' 
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selires, because thej are nntriedf becaiue they 
liave never ezamioeddown into the depths of the 
aoifl. Oar connexions make the pain smooth ; 
life goes on like a sunshiny day ; and the undis- 
turbed spirit, which no storm has shaken, no niffht 
darkened, regards itself as firm as light. The 
blind ones I The lucky ones! They know little 
of life. But who that has proved how much life 
has of temptation, afflictions, and joys ; who that 
feels his soul shaken by passions, would dare to 
say that he can regulate himself as he would 1 
And who is always the same 1 Look into his- 
tory : do not vice and misery pollute the lives of 
the greatest men? Cannet the malefactor ac- 
complish noble actions t Cannot man, in odc 
hour of his life, possess in his heart a paradise 
of love, and, in another, is it not cold, poor, and 
desolate 1 To know himself! Is not that to feel 
himself a mass of contradiction of all possible 
kinds 1 as a toy between heaven and hell, ;with 
which angels and devils disport themselves ? Man 
can do much without consistency ; he can dothe 
greatest, the noblest actions one moment — the 
next moment drags him downward ! To know 
himself is but to know his.uwa weakness >" 

Bruno's speechhad rushed onward like an im* 
petuous stream, which suddenly rises above the 
shore, and breaks through all impediments; and 
I confess that I myself felt overwhelmed b^ it. 
In my own so oAen changeable and sensitive 
heart, a hundred evidences arose to the truth of 
Bruno's sorrowi'ul doctrine. Ifelt my courage 
sink, but Serena had not let go the rudder. She 
fixed her clear eyest on Bruno, who stood over 
apfainst her, and said, with all her peculiariy 
sincere and consolatory gentleness, '* Certainly, 
there are contradictious and inconsistencies in 
9X1 men : but must not one concede that these di- 
minish in^the same proportion as they are re- 
pressed V* 

" It should be so," said Bruno, slowly ficing 
his eyes on her heaven-serene countenance. 

" And do we not see," continued she, ** in mani- 
fold examples, that such ennobling takes place 1 
Do we not know that fallen human beings have 
created themselves again 1 that the severely tried 
have come out of the contest as victors 1 Every 
man carries in his breast a secret image of God, 
which can enlighten his being, and which strives 
to exalt him to a higher existenoe." 

"Yes, it is so; I believe it!" said Bruno, mild- 
ly, though gloomily, and seated himself beside 
her. . - 

** Let us, then, hope for all," continued she, 
with heartfelt emotion; "the way may be more 
difficult for some natures than for others, but He, 
who is bright, and good, and eteinally consist«it, 
will some time let his voice be heard, atid will 
xaise them to light and harmouy/' 

"Amen! Amen! so be ill" said Bruno, resting 
his forehead on his hand. " May all the restless 
spirits receive peace !" 

" Before all things goes a good*'Wil1," thought 
I ; but I would ttot raise my voice^ after Serena's 
angel-tones, even to d^ak words of wisdom. 

We sat long silent, each one busied with bis 
own thoughts. The silence at length dissolved 
itself into Moz^art's Don Juan, which Stellan 
proposed; and Bruno, who conducted it, added 
thereto .somewhat of his own poweHul inspira- 
tion. He truly captivate me this evening, and 
I fancy all the rest were as much charmed as I. 
We scarcely left ourselves time to eat, but con- 
tinued our music, almost uninterruptedly, till 
nearly eleven. Godlike art ! Glorious Mozart ! 



We were aH become such good friends throngk 
this heavenly music, that, when Bruno letl os, 
we accompanied him part way home. The air 
was mild, and the starry heaven was displayed 
in streaming glory in the deep midnight twilight 
of August. Jiivoluntarily we looked up in qniet 
admiration; and Stellan, who for the last seveial 
days has seemed to feel all with deeper senti- 
ment, said, " Under such a heaven as this, man 
must for the first time have divined of his owa 
immortality I" 

"Or rather, perhaps," dejected Bruno, "com- 
prehended his own mortality ; his independence 
of all outward powers. Since what say^on ts 
this multitude of stars, these eternal wanderers, 
on eternally the same paths, who pursue their 
heavenly career as silently as so many Trap- 
pists 1 Strangens to our feelings, our sufiTerings, 
and our joys, mey circle in eternal rest, and beem 
to answer only to our questions, *Poor Dust 
measure thyself with Immortality, and be mutei^ 
Immortal life! no, this magnificent thought was 
never created to us out of those unfeeling height^ 
The starry heaven-'rather distresses tlian elevates 
as! But the world of sound 1 Cannot we in- 
volve ourselves in this, and divine, at least for a 
moment, the greatness of life, and conceive of its 
harmony and. its eternity 1 Oh (and Bruno's 
voice here assumed its deep mdoliiouff tone\ Oh^ 
if there be one great thought in this universe, la 
this Iffe which we lead, it must be expressed i& 
sound i Listen to the^gue ! Listen bowsphew 
sings to sphere! how one thought answers aih 
other! how all things are manifold, yet one 
thought, has perfected this mamfold wnole ia 
stiength and beauty ! The fugue is that * UiM 
be !' of the Creator. Thus innumerable worl^ 
nepeat that first word 1 Listen to a symphony of 
Beethoven, if you wouki have an inteipretaiio|k 
of life 1 Liisten to the tones, how they live, snl> 
fer, love ; bow they involve one another, and 
thus lashion out all the melodies of being 1 Lis^ 
tea, at last, how the'dissoueances' dissolve them* 
selves into harmonies; how storm, unrest, auc- 
tion, joy, hate, and love, hasten forward, like the- 
rivers of the earth, to cast themselves into the 
ocean, where all is dissolved in an accord of 
harmony and peace 1" 

I was agitated and carried away, although not 
satisfied by Bruno's words. 

We went slowly down the long alley, Stellas 
talking with me; and I fancy that all at once I 
must have become possessed of two pairs of eyes 
and two pairs of ears, for, while 1 replied to him^ 
I was obseihrant also of what went on between- 
Bruno and Serena, who walked on- together a 
few paces before us. Bruno .gathered a flower, 
whico he presented to Serena j sabring, in a k)W 
voice,: in which was something "incuEpressihly 
mild and tender, "Flowers and good wishes may 
truly be given at the same time ;^ will you accepit 
them from me! . May you always be as peace- 
lul a^ now ! May your bitterest cares rei<iemble 
this night, full of heavenly lights ! May. you be 
as happy as you are good and piirel 6ut," aid 
here h»H voice sunk deeper, "when you are sus- 
tained by tijc hands of good angels, then pray for 
those who have no rest — who are not so pure as 
you — pray for them, and — pray for me !" These 
last words! imagined rather then heard. Bruno 
bent himself at that moment over Serena's hand, 
and Stellan began, also, as I suspect, to have two 
pairs of C) es and two pairs of ears. 

Serena's face was turned towards Bruno, but 
I could net perceive whether she answered him» 
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BniBo's horse was then led up; fae took a hasty 
leave of as, and vanished out of our sight. 

Bruno t one can neither get on well with him, 
nor can one preserve rest with him. Yet it is 
iwecisely those contradictions in him— this quick 
change between snow and thaw, storm and rest, 
night and sudden day — this fulness of life and 
warmth, which lends him at the same moment a 
restless and powerful interest. He repels and 
attracts, particularly the latter, because he is so 
perfectly natural. 

But I am very uneasy, bfecause Serena is so 
much inclined towards him. What can the 
witite lily do with the stormy wave 1 Can Bruno 
ftiak« a wife happy V deserves he such a wife 1 
Think, it he himself should be the criminal whose 
part he takes ! What is he 1 what will he do 1 
Thus I question myself— thus I question my hus- 
bafid, who, however, always thinks the best, and 
loves his brother truly; still he cannot perfectly 
console me. 1 have anxious forebodings, and 
the heart, which is heavy from these, says to you, 
for the present— farewell ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

Bosewvik, August 4.4th. 
ii^HT days iMive passed since I last wrote to^ 
ifui my Maria. 1 lorgot that I ought to write 
br the sake of the romance which Thave under- 
taken ; but the necessity to Uve in some measure 
with you led me again to the pen and to the nar- 
rative. 

Stellan has left us. Hf must have been .more 
tmd more convinced that Serena had Aat fault 
which he considered the most unpardonable in a 
lady ; a strong desire^ for yawning, too, always 
came over him whenever Bruno canoe to Rosen- 
Tik; and as he reeeived letters from Stockholm, 
which required him to go there, on account of 
important money matters, he journeyed home, 
accompanied by my most sincere |^ood wishes; 
]pet I was sorry that the reform of his notions 
was st€)pped exactly in the beginning. 

But Serena and Bfuno have occupied me so 
much that I have had less thought for others than 
for them; Bruno has made ocnr house hl^. My 
hnsbmd sees it with ioy ; and I, though I am so 
nneasy, cannot be indifferent to this remarkable 
man« Serena lives, as it were^ under an unsus- 
pected enchantment, and— wha,t think you 1 I 
have never ventured to interrupt itwilh one word. 
She appears so happ3r, so joyous, so inwardly 
secure, that I fear to say one word that 'might 
distnrbl or perhaps wake, a half-slumbering feel- 
ing into consciousness. Beyond this, she un- 
folds into more beautiful life ; her voice has de- 
veloped the most delicious tones; but Bruno is 
qaite a different teacher fh)m me ; never has her 
countenance, her whole being^ been more at- 
tractive than now. And Bruno I He is quiet, 
but one can see that he is altogether absorbed by 
h^. He follows her wherever she goes; he sits 
, by her; sometimes be fixes upon her one of those 
glances which are never without their effect in 
the eye of a man — ^but then this glance from him ! 
Still he does not please me ; at times he makes 
me tremble. 

It is said that, when the snake will make the 
lark his prey, he raises himself and fixes his 
glance up6n her; the lark sees the eye of the 
snake, and a wonderful and horrible magic seizes 
upon her. Fluttering 'on her pinions, she flies 
circling round and round; yet never was her song 



so ravishing, nor fluttered her wings in stronger 
enjoyment of life, than then — and so she sings^ 
and so she circles around the snake ever nearer 
and nearer, till she sinks into his, jaws — and is 
silent Ibrever ! 

Oh, Serena ! Serena ! ^ 

In fact, it will not do to let it proceed thus ; 
she must know what we know of this dangerous 
ftian. I must speak with Lars Anders. 

Later. 

See here our conversation. 

"But, my dear husband, it will not do; I a&> 
sure you something serious will come of it." 

" Well, and what then 1 What can one desire 
better 1 I wish that it was so serious as to come 
to marriage, I believe, truly, that these two 
would accord well for each other 1" 

" But is he worthy of such a wifel How do , 
we know but he may^have done something much 
worse than what we know he did in his youth? 
There is something in Bruno that prejudices me 
against him. I do not trust him; I believe, at 
times, that he is capable of the veiy worst— only 
think, if he be a murderer !" 

"My dear Franziska," said my husband, al-. 
most angry, *' why do you let your imagination 
run away with you so* Why, without any oc- 
casion, can you think thus of any fellow-creature t 
You are unreasonable now, Franziska !" 

"Pardon me, angel t" said I, "but you— are 
not you too mild 3 No occasion? We know 
very well that he has stolen.** 

"And did you nevejr.fit«al--*a8 a ekMV* aeked 
he. 

I paused— bethought me— blushed, and was 
silent; for, out of my innocent, childish years,, 
rose, spectrerlike» a host of biscuits, confections^ 
pieces of riband, and such like, as wiinesses 
against me. '^ Yes^ Bear," said I, *^ I have stolea 
—I confess it— but at fifteen I stole not." 

" Remember," remonstrated he, " the circum- 
stances under which Bruno grew up. Most 
children fail a litUe; hut a good education, a dis- 
creet management, stifles that dangerous, yet 
natural impulse to appropriate that to one's self 
for which one has desire. Bruno was unskilfully 
trained, and must be judged accordingly. At all 
events, the last lines he wrote to me testify that 
he acknowledged his fault, and would abandon 
it; and, undoubtedly, the fearful lesson he had at 
the last scene with his mother would deter him 
forever from ^hls course." 

"At all, events, we have seen/' said I, with a 
sigh, " that he can shoot down that which reuses 
to obey him. He, who can act so barbarously 
towards a horse, can do so also towards men." 

"There is a striking difference, Fanny," re^ 
turned my husband. " I will on no account ex- 
cuse Bruno's errorr— yes, he is wild, and at times 
ferocious and violent; but he himseli^ in his 
youth, although he was not steady, was not bad»- 
On the contrary, his heart is warm, and I an^ 
convinced that he will become eood. It is pre- 
cisely an angel like Serena whicn can obtain in^. 
fluence over him, and make him good and rea-^ 
sonable, at the same time she makes him happy.''' 

" My good Bear^"said I, "you talk beautifully,. 
but yet I am not satisfied.. Should we not, at 
least, acquaint Serena with the person to whom 
she so blindly resigns herself 1 Should she not 
know all that ve know of his youth and his after 
adventures?" 

" Why 1 and to what purpose 1" inquired he, 
" If she loves him, this will not v^ithdx^'v ViRx^o^a. 
him *, bVxl, as \ivs ^\fe,V\. TD\'^\»^^\s&aS.\sss.^>S'^ 
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to know that Brano had desanre^ the contempt 
of his nearest connexions. At least, none but 
Bruno himself should put her in possession of 
-this Ifnowledge. Eye to eye, heart to heart, can 
say much, and reronciie much.'' 

"Ah I if one only knew something more of 
Bruno's later life !" sighed I. 

" I have heard his relation," returned he : "I 
liave, indeed, seen his papers; all is clear and 
straighitbrward. I have seen letters from many 
distinguished men to him ; they speak perfectly 
to his advantage; beyond this, even if Bruno 
should have erred, do we not see clearly in him 
the desire after goodi Christ would not reject 
liim — and thou, Fanny, couldst not do it !" 

"Ah, no, no, dearest! But Serena — " 

" Think on Bruno's warm heart," interrupted 
he, "on his great talents, on his mind, and then 
r-on his great wealth ! Why should not Serena 
jbe happy with himl" 

" An, Bear," returned I, " that which makes a 
wife happy— what beautifies home — is not the 
wealth of a hu^and— not his great talents— not 
the fire of his soul — ^all these may destroy the 
peace of home. No, the happiness of the wife is 
that the husband have integrity; that he be good, 
rational, reasonable, and regular — like you. 
Bear!" 

We did not contend any longer. 



CHAPTER X. 

FBAOMENT OP A LETTER PROM BRUNO M TO 

ANTOINIO DB R . 

.... I approached her without puppo^. I 
would merely contemplate the beauty of her 
countenance, the glory of innocence which rested 
upon it like a clear heaven. I would merely 
listen to her voice, her words; observe all her 
iiving grace. What the freshness of the waves, 
what the tune of a song, what the endearments 
of ray mother, had been to me— that was to me 
her presence. I felt happy as 1 heard her voice ; 
at her glance, every painful feeling, every unholy 
thought, withdrew; I was better. 

Neither she nor I, but the power which planted 
volcanic fire in the depths of my being, is the 
cause that this feeling suddenly grew into h de- 
vouring flame. But 1 love her not, if I ever \oved 
'before. No, Serena stood on my nightly .way — 
she is my first pure love. And precisely on that 
account, exactly because she Is totally dissimilar 
to all other women whom I have hitherto sought 
and won, is it that Serena is so bewitching. Her 
gentle and niaidenly worth, which stamps her 
being and action^ with so beautiful a propriety, 
binds me to her with the force of magic. Exactly 
oecause she is so destitute of everything like 
•coquetry, am I ready ta kneel before her, and to 
worship her. My eyes rest with an indescribable 
/apture on this mouth, which no heartless kiss 
has desecrated, no word of scorn or of falsehood 
has polluted. Purity — ^a word which I have too 
late learned to understand — purity is the heaven 
which beams upon her brow, the spirit which 
emanates from her; and, for the sake of her 
purity, I worship her, I, whor-Yes, I can do 
if, and that is my salvation. What is beautiful, 
what is godlike, which, at the same time, is not 
purel Light, virtue, heaven! eternal essence of 
purity! Dark was my life, but in her I love 
yon I Serena stands there, and with her all the 
angels of life; they whom J have dishonoured 
and despised—quiet virtues, peace, domestic life 



—social ties which I harerenonnced and abased 
— how transportingly do they beckon me back, 
through her ! 

Tell me not that it is too late. I have rioted 
with the wild forms of life's enchantment. Like 
Faust, 1 danced with the witches of the Blocks- 
berg; and the person of one, whom I embraced, 
was ashes; ami out of the mouth of another, 
whom I kissed, sprang a disgusting reptile; a 
third changed herself, in my arms, mto a serpent; 
and so I stood on the deep declivity of my war, 
and looked round, and all behind me was terrible 
and dark. The same restless fire, the same thirat, 
still raged within me; but I sought other springs. 
I was strong and full of life. In the battle, ia 
contest with the raging elements, I felt within me 
a higher power, a mightier existence — but all was 
so empty, so empty I I conceived not that the 
fulness orlife could be found in any human form. 
A human bosom— great, full of love as the heav- 
ens, true, gentle, and pure— oh I there is a world 
in which to liv^ I perfect, beautiful, and eternal 
There is the fire of passion purified, but not 
quenched; the unquiet is made quiet; the 
strength is exalted and conftrmed. If a spouse 
with a soul so great and lovely wandered by my 
side ; if her heavenly spirit passed, every hoaf 
of the day, like a vernal breeze, oyer my s6ul; 
if she infused her pure and harmonious life into 
all that surrounds my daily path ; if I could lean 
on it, as — O my Godl I cannot say as on a 
mother's breast, since that has spumed me from 
it ; but could I press a wife to my bosom in a fast 
and everlasting embrace, and say, from the depths 
of my heart, " Thou art an angel, and thou art 
mine!" oh, believest thou not that earlier sing 
could be forgiven, that bitter memories could be 
expunged, that the wavering soul could become 
established iq a higher love 1 Believest thou not 
that on the blasted ground a new paradise might 
yet bloom 1 

I look on Serena, and 1 must believe it possi- 
ble. I have said to myself, " She must become 
mine, and I shall find peace on the earth !'' But 
she — the good, the pure, the amiable — will she be 
able to love me % will she be willing to unite her 
fate with mine ? And thev, in whose power lies 
her disposal, they who, above all things, estimate, 
purity of character, social and domestic virtues, 
will these bestow her, the most beauti ful and most 
precious of their possessions, on a man whose | 
reputation from very childhood has been staiUed 
— whose life has b^en covered with darkness? 

I hear thee utter these questions, and this is my 
answer. 

There is something in me— call it pride, pre- 
sumption, what thou wilt— but I know there is 
something in me which no one so readily with- 
stands; a power, a will, which breaks iron; a 
fire which can devour everything l>efore it, in 
order to bum in the air for which it yearns. I 
have proved it oflen, and no one can resist ir but 
my mother; for my blood, also, runs in her veins 
— and yet, mother ! we have not fought out the 
contest between us. 

I have seen my mother! She knew me not 
again, and I scarcely knew her. She was a 
beautiful woman. She is much changed, and, 
it would seem, not simply through age. 1 .sought 
opportunity tojsee her— I r/^ust see her; biit, as t 
stood there as a stranger before her — as I heard 
again the well-known voice — I could not support 
it. She is not yet prepared for it, nor I eitner. 
I was desperately and. painfully agitated i|i her 
presence; and, therefore, I flee it- tiU some fo- 
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•mie time. I love and fear^ I languish and fl/. 
Thus I stood, in agonizing strife with myself, 
when Serena entered. I placed myself by her 
side, and from this moment I became calmer. A 
hope, a ray of light, shone forth. . If even my 

mother — my mother would not forgive 

Cain had perpetrated a heavier crime than I ; on 
him rested the curse of his mother; and yet— 
into the desert into which he wandered, followed 
him his wife 1 An angel of reconciliation went 
with him. 

Serena ! Serena t if I did not love thee so de- 
votedly, I could pity thee ; for I feel that it is not in 
vain tliat I have fixed my gaze upon thee. But I 
will love thee as never woman has yet been loved. 
I will surround thee with all the charms of life ; 
every day shalt thou make people happy, and thy 
noble heart shall live on blessings. Hagar must 
sul^mit herself to her fate. It is long since she 
ceased to make any claims on my affections, and 
that aBst she continue to do, even did we remain 
together. She must and will make herself happy 
with another. She knows me— she will not dare 

Curse on her ! .Should she breathe a poison 

breath on thee, who But I am wild if 1 

think on this woman, and I will not. Well, I 
will be affectionate — I will be as Serena wills. 
There are yet stores of the good and the tender in 
me ; the spriog is not irremediably defiled ; it re- 
quires nothing so much as to be purified ; but an 
angel must descend into the waters. 

But can an angel, indeed, approach him whom 

♦he curse of a motner "i My mother ! if 

b^e should not pardon I Ah, thought of destruc- 
tion ! vulture which gnaws at my heaU— away ! 
away! 

All will be speedUv spoken out and decided, 
for my soul yearns alter certaint}^. It were, per- 
haps, wiser to postpone it, to await a fitting time ; 
but I cannot, and I will not. I take my Ibrtune 
always by storm — may it be so nowl 

FRANZISKA WERNER TO MARU L— ^. 

Rosenvikf Angust Vlih. 

Vesterday was a wonderful, rich, merry, and 
yet unpleasant day. We spent it at Ramm. We 
were some days before invited thither, with many 
of our neighbours. Ma chere nure was also 
invited, but excused herself, on the plea that 
for many years she has accepted no invitations, 
and now could make no exceptions. Serena had 
spent the preceding day with her grand-parents, 
4^ was to accompany them to Ramm, whither 
they were pressingly ^invited by Bruno, who, by 
the new school, and through many other circum- 
stances, had now placed himself in a close con- 
nexion with the worthjr old Dahl. 

At our arrival, we found all without unchan- 
ged; the trees grew, as before, wild and thick 
around the blackened walls. Bruno met us on 
the steps, and received us with a serious friend- 
liness. There was something peculiarly pre- 
possessing in his counteuancie. Bear was ex- 
cited and pale, as he shook his brother's hand; 
none of us said anything, and Bruno conducted 
me in sileuce into the house, where the splendour 
of the furniture struck me with amazement. 
But my dear Serena soon engrossed all my at- 
tention. I thought I had never seen her so beau- 
iifol. That bright blue muslin dress, that net- 
lace handkerchief which she had thrown over her 
snowy shoulders, all became ^er so well; and, 
her innocent countenance beamed with health and 
gayety. I and Rosenvik, thought I, with pleas- 
mre, have both contributed to these roses. The 
I 



patriarchs, too, said many kind woids to me oa 

the same score. '' 

The guests assembled. Lagman Hok and 
Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel came together in the 
(UsodligearUe. Exactly as we were abolK to seat 
ourselves at table, the noise of an acrival was 
heard in the court; and, to my amazement, I be- 
held an (Elander pony, and driven by a young 
maiden, who, with her little equipage, made a 
large circle round the court, cracked loudly the 
whip, and drew up before the door. 

" JEJa ! ha ! ha ! that is Mally, my little Mally !" 
laughed out the Major, who stood at the window 
with me. "Yes, yes, she cuts a dash in the 
world. , She has taste in horses. People should 
let children follow their own propensities, Ma- 
dame Werner; that fills them full of health and 
activity. It does no good, compulsion. They 
will become sober soon enough. I know that 
from myself." 

Mally now made her entrance; her hair all 
flying wild; her gait at once waggish and awk- 
ward. Madame Von P. cast a look on her, and 
then on her own daughters, which seemed to 
say, "God be praised! my daughters have re- 
ceived education and accomplishment.'* My 
good Brita Kaisa, though a lover of the natural, 
blushed at the entrance of her daughter, and 
looked disconcerted. 

"What a figure you are!" said she, as she 
busied herself to bring her clothes and hair into 
some degree of order. 

"Eh! eh! mother, how you hurt met" cried 
Mally, wincing and grinning. 

Bruno condi^eted Madame Dahl to table, the 
rest followed in couples. The dinner was su- 
perb. Bruno will destroy the simple habit of the 
country with such examples of luxury. I shall 
tell him this. But he was a most agreeable host. 
His attention to the Dahls bad something rever- 
ential and nearly filial in it, which became him 
well ; and Serena appeared to observe it with joy. 
From the dining-room, Bruno conducted us down 
into the garden, where two ample tents were 
pitched. There, too, the accommodation of the 
patriarchs appeared to have been most solicit- 
ously providea for. In one of the tents were two 
commodious easv-chairs for them, and the ground 
was covered with the costliest matting. Before 
this tent a fountain threw into the air its fresh 
and splashing stream. Orange-trees, at once 
full of fruit and flower, stood at a certain distance 
round, and every breath of air bore to us their 
balsapDic fragrance. I was charmed with the 
whole of this arrangement, which the unusual 
heat of the day made still more agreeable. My 
imagination transported me into an ideal world ; 
I shaped to myselr a romantic life in such scen- 
ery; and shepherdesses like Serena, and patri- 
archs, and tents, and orange-groves, and — but 
in this moment burst in Madame Von P., ex- 
claiming, "Ah! how charming is all this, my 
dear Madame Werner! Grai L. and we had 
just such tents at Gustafsberg. One day they 
were with us, and the other day we were with 
them, taut familierement. It was uncommonly 
gay. The L.s and we had very little intercourse 
with the other society there ; we were sufficient 
of ourselves. Oh! I should like to know how our 
common friend, the dear Barriness H., is ; a de- 
lightful person ! She'and I find so much amuse- ^ 
ment together. Of course we have seen ranch 
of the great world, and have a multitude ol cooif 
m(jn acquaijDtance." 

" It is very hot heie^" «^V^1« Vi'V'^'^sigL^^'^i^cict 
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eool in the tent, btxt Madaifee Von P.'s disoonrse 
made it feel to roe quite sultry. I arose; my 
persecutor did the same. Immediately outside 
of the tent we met Bruno. Madame Von P. 
rushed up to him. " AA, num cher Mffnsiewr Rih 
nUUy, f^tst chamumtf dest ckarmantl Your park 
18 hea^enlv. What tints on theto trees ! what 

Sjups ! What perspective ! See there, my best 
adame Werner— there, through the arch of the 
bridge, what effect ! Nay, you must suxfp yet a 
liule more, yet a little — under ^is bough, here; 
is it not heavenly 1 fl was near breaking my 
neck.) What ensemUe! what effect!" Bruno 
made a solemn bow to Madame Von P., and re- 
tired into the tent. I thought, " Oh ! that this af- 
fectation of some people should be able even to 
destroy the enjoyment of nature for others!" 
Madame Von P.'s tints and effect had spoiled to 
me the whole prospect. At this moment I heard 
a loud cry; and, as I hurried towards the part 
whence it came, there saw I the Adamites, who 
had rent, fruit and flowers frt>m the orange-trees, 
widnow set themselves in battle array, to prevent 
the passing there of some young gentlemen. 

** There we have the state of nature," thought 
I. with a sigh. Brlta Kaisa came forth, dealt out 
blows and cuffs among her brood ; and, for this 
time, peace was restored, and we could enjoy our 
coffee, and the accompanying delicacies, in peace. 

After a while two open carriages drove up, and 
Bruno proposed an excursion in the park. The 
carriages were for the elderportion ; the younger 
must go on foot Bruno ofiered Serena nis arm. 
The two Dahls, Bear, and I, entered one carria^. 
The Major's lady, who was in the other, with 
Madame Von P.. wished to have her children 
with them ; bnt the Adamites vocifttously ob- 
jected, and were, therefore, intrusted, during the 
walk, to the care of their sister Mally. 

We proceeded. The weather was beautiful, 
and I should have enjoyed the ride extremely, 
could I only have ceased to think of Bruno and 
Serena. *• Will he say anythingto her 1" thought 
I; "and what will he sayl" The patriarchs 
took their siesta in the comfortably-rocking car- 
riage; Bear sat silent and sunk in thought; and 
so we drove, for perhaps an hour and a half. 

As we returned, we saw the walkers also re- 
turning in different groups. As Serena, accom- 
panied by Bruno, entered the drawing-room, I 
became immediately uneasy, for I saw that some- 
thing had occurred. She was piale and excited. 
Bruno's countenance, on the contrary, was full 
of beaming life. Aner he had greeted us, and 
had inquired of the patriarchs whether they had 
enjoyed their drive, whether they had found the 
carriage sufficiently easy, dbc., he sat down to the 
organ, and let loose the tones of that mighty in- 
strument. It was the same power, the same deep 
ftispiration, which transported me on the former 
evening on the lake ; and now, as then, seized on 
my innermost soul. The Misses Von P. walked 
arm-in-arm in the next room', gossiping and 
laughing incessantly with some eeiitlemen, and 
were evidently only occupied with themselves. 
Madame Von P. had fallen into a desperate talk 
with Jane Maria; and I could not comprehend 
how Jane Maria, who is, nevertheless, musical, 
could, during such music, sit and gossip thus. 
It was quite a matter of course that Miss Haus- 
giebel, who has no taste for the science of sound, 
should be engaged with Lagman Hok, looking 
at some beautiful painting^. But Bruno was not 
altogether destitute of devoted listeners. Among 
these were Bear, the patriarchs, and Seiena, who 



now sat between them. I myself Mit so that I 
could observe Bruno's countenance. It was is 
this moment remarkable — full of courage, pas- 
sion, and love. That which was dellneaied on 
his features he poured forth also in SL/anUuiA^ in 
whiclr every feeling, power, passion, and enjoy- 
ment seemed to contend together, and the conflict 
rose to the very pitch of despair; then, making a 
wonderful and bold transition, and in tones which 
reminded you of the words "Let there be light!" 
he fell into a noble air from the " Creation" of 
Haydn, in which the words, as well as the music, 
expressed how the elements arrayed themselves 
under the eye of the Almighty. I glanced at 
Serena. Deep emotion, but, at the same time, s 
quiet glory, illumined her beautiful countenance. 
Ah! it is in such moments that we understand 
the fulness of life— that heaven openis upon our 
spirit; it ascends thither on the wings or sound, 
embraces all the angels of life, comprehends all 
the love of Qod, all the beauty of creaticM^nd E 
is ready to expire with happiness. I 

Bruno's voice is not, properly speaking, beau- 
tiful; but is powerful, manl^, and expressive; 
It is the voice of a mighty spirit. " O Bruno I* 
thought I ; " hast th6u received such fine endow- 
ments only to abuse them 1 Art thod able to sing 
only of the pure majesty of existence, and canst 
not establish it in thy soul, in thy life 1" 

The music ceased. Bruno's listeners sat si» 
lent, with tears in their eyes; even Miss Ad^ 
Von P. stood m the doorway astonished, and, as 
it were, fixed to the spot by enchantment. Then 
came the unlucky Madame Von P., and over- 
whelmed Bruno with remarks on art, and on an- 
cient and modem composers. • "Weber," said 
she, "is whimsical; Rossini poor in melody;. 
Meyerbeer excells both — he is, so to say, * leprina 
de la musimu* " It was in another way that old 
Madame Dahl expressed her satisfaction. She 
pressed Bruno's hand, and said, warmly, "You 
have made the old young again. It is very, very 
long since I have enjoyed such a pleasure ; and 
I thank you from my heart." 

"You make me happy," said Bruno, kissed 
her hand with deep respect, and seated himself 
near her. 

A great commotion was now heard without in 
the hall. It proceeded from the Adamites, who 
were just remming from the woods, dirty and 
torn, .but full of fresh life and spirit. They had 
started some roes, killed a snake, and captured a 
squirrelj which they now brought in in triumph. 
Brita ^aisa endeavoured to moderate their vo- 
ciferous joy, but it succeeded only to a certain 
extent with Mally. The two younger children 
sprang screaming about, and clambered with 
their dirty feet oh the chairs and sofas — oh, that 
Ma ckere TTvere codld have seen it! while they 
sought to amuse themselves with now letting that 
unfortunate squirrel loose, and now catching it 
again. Their parents at length troubled them- 
selves no farther about their wild conduct ; but 
Serena and I gave each other a sign, and mixed 
ourselves in the affair. The result was, that I 
set the squirrel at liberty; while Serena, partly 
by serious endeavour, and partly by sportiveness, 
drew the children to her, and succeeaed in keep- 
ing them still by cutting them in paper a variety 
of little figures and equipages ; and thus art ex- 
hibited her ability to tame rude nature. 

The lively Miss Hellevi, who is alwayB de- 
sirous to keep people in motion, proposed social 
amusements; and we commenced a game of 
[forfeits, and were quickly all alive. A gieal 
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lilimber of forfeits had to be redeemed, and Miss 
HelleTi shone wonderfully in witty and merry 
propositions. It was indescribably amusing that 
Bear bad to dance. ' I never laughed so imrtiod- 
erately. Yoii should really ha\re seen his comic 
Ifravity and his sirange grimaces. , 

" What shall that person do to whom this be- 
longs 1" 

" He shall tell a little story," said Miss Hellevi 

The forfeit was mine, and, without consider- 
ation, I began to relate what presented itself first 
to my mind. It was this little legend. " Two 
little boys went down, on a holyday evening, to 
the river, near their father's house. There tbey 
Mleard beautiful music, and saw the Neck^ which 
•ai upon the azure wave in the shade of the alders, 
mnd played on the harp, and sang with all its 
heart. When the boys had listened a good while 
to the music, they called out, * Of what use is it, 
Heeky that thou canst play so beautifully 1 Thou 
eanst never be happy, for all that.' As the Neck 
beard these words, it threw away the harp, and 
Bbnk into the depths of the water." 

Here I paused, for I had accidentally looked 
at Bruno, and a glance of his eye fell u|>on me, 
9b piercing, dark, and full of trouble, that it struck 
«te dumb ; it was some seconds before I could 
•bllect myself sufficiently to proceed. " When 
Ihe bo)^s returned home^ th^y related the occur- 
rence to their father. He reproved them for 
luiving spoken too severely to tne Neck^ and told 
them that they were wrong, for even the Neck 
may one day be saved. The next evening the 
V)ys weat again down to the river. They heard 
Bo sweet music, but they saw the Neek^ which sat 
on the water in the shade of the alder and wept. 
And they called to' it, and said, * Don't weep, 
Neck^ for our father says that thou also wilt be 
saved one day.' Then the Neck wept no more, 
bat took his harp again, ahd played and sung 
most gloriously till deep in the night." 

I glanced again at Bruno. He was pale. His 
wonderful eyes were fixed steadfastly upon me, 
as before, but now ihey were filled with tears. 

" Madame Werner shall have her forfeit again, 
and with thanks and praise for her charming le- 
gend," said Miss Hellevi. Other forfeits fol- 
lowed, and were redeemed by various jokes and 
whims. One came, whose owner was judged to 
declaim something in prose or verse. It was a 
silk handkerchief, and Miss Hellevi, as soon as 
6he saw it, exclaimed, " Belongs not this to our 
liostT' 

"Yes," cried Mallv Slalmark, ^ith a loud 
Toice, " but I took it, because I myself had no- 
thing to give for a forfeit." Mally makes very 
ipee in the world, thought I. 

" But the law of the game cannot be violated," 
said Miss Hausgiebel ; " the owner of the forfeit 
must redeem it. Mr. Romilly, you have heard 
the judgment." 

" But," said he, excusing himself, " I was not 
in the game with you." 

"But now you are" cried, zealously, Miss 
Hellevi ; and, as Madame Dahl joined in beg- 
ging that Bruno would fulfil the condition, he 
objected no farther. He arose, made no prepar- 
ation, aiid yet in a moment was totally changed, 
as he stood there hi?h and still, .and sunk, as it 
were, in dark and profound self-questioning. His 
Terv first motion, his first word, wefnc through me 
with a shudder. The scene was the truth itself 
It was from himself, from his own inward ck>ud- 
wrapped spirit, that Bruno pronounced Hamlet's 
telebrated monologue, 



" To be ? or not to be ? tliat krthe q^ertfon.** 
In truth, Bruno is no ordinary man, is endowed ' 
with no ordinaj}' talents ; and yet, as a man, how 
much higher stands my Bear! A deep silence 
continued in the room after Bruno had ceased to 
speak; and it appeared difficult to go back to the 
sports of life, after this glance into its dark depths. 

In the mean time, it was growing late ; and the 
aged Dahfe, who would not stay supper, took 
leave of their host, thanking him, with much cor- 
diality, for sopleasant a day. They took Serena, 
too, with them, and promised to deliver her duly 
at Rosenvlk. ^runo accompanied them to their 
carriage. When ihey were gone all seemed to 
be wearisome; and, in order to get away from 
the everlastingty-cdntinuing game of forfeits, I 
sfsked Ad^le Von P., who sat next me, whether 
she Would not tak^ a turn with me in the park. 
She consented, With warmth. I took her arm, 
and we went out. The evening was beautiful ; 
the twilight, the silence, all which surrounded us, 
appeared to invit6^ irs to that pleasant, and yet 
serious thought, which lights and the life of so^ 
ciety so easily ai^p&te. 

" How beautiful is it here I" said I. 

"Yes," answered Adile, "since here is the 
solemn reality." 

I was surprised by the tone in which these 
words were spoken, and glanced at my compan- 
ion. Ad&le Von P. continued, with emotion i 
" Madame Werner, you have taken me, proba- 
bly, only for a silly and superficial person, and^ 
I know now that I have been such. But to-day 
a wonderful feeling has been awakened in me. . 
I feel myself humbled, and yet exalted. I would 
willingly begin again to live — to learn. I would 
fain be able to return to nature ; to nature and to 
truth l" 

" You would fein abandon artificiality for gen- 
uine nature 1 is not that itl" said 1. "Yott% 
would fain comprehend and receive naturei life,- 
in its deeper sense 1" 

"Yes, I believe so. I have sometimes sns^ 
pected that my accomplishment was but a vain 
pageantry ; but now, as I comprehend it better- 
now so much lime is lost, God knows whether I 
shall ever be able to come to clear daylight!" 

" Don't despair of it," replied I, zealously. 
"Hold fast only the impression, and maintain 
the desire which to-day has been awakened." At 
this moment was heard in the park an uneasy 
voice, calling, " AdAle I Ad&le I" AdAle answer- 
ed; and Madame Von P. came running to 
us, while, with evident alarm, she exclaimed, 
"AdMe! my little angel! you out here without ^ 
a shawl, and with your cough 1 and the dew, and 
the night air ! My dear child, how could you do 
so 1 Come in, I entreat you. But you must not 
go thus thinly clad. You must take my shawl, I 
neW it less than you." And, notwithstanding the 
reluctance of the daughter, she wrapped her in her 
own shawl, and drew it carefully round her bo- 
som. Mother and daughter, thereon, kissed each 
other afifectionately, and hastened together into 
the house. 

Had I always found Madame Von P. ridicu- 
lous t I forgot it totally at this moment. I saw 
only the^ender, amiable mother; and I thought, 
" That is water to Bear's mill." If Madame Von 
P. only knew how really poetical and interesting 
she then was, she would be ashamed of endeav- 
ouring to appear so by other means. 
' As I had thus remained behind in the park, aiid 
as I was slowly retum\a^ic>^vrfi%\V>fcVNa\»fe.;v«OL- 
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walking to aad tio, aad laSkjatg to himseU: He 
offered to see me in, and said, aAer a while, with 
a dissatisfied coantenance,/' It is yery stttpid to 
possess no talent, to understand nothing, to be 
able to do nothing which belongs to — " 
• ** To what one ealls higher accomplishments t" 
said I, inquiringly. (1 found myself, this even- 
ing, selected to put people into the way.}> 
|i "Ah, yes!" replied young Robert "I hear 
80 much said of nature, and nature; but still, 
methinks it coald not be very irrational to adorn 
her with some art, with some accomplishment." 

"Yes, one must make a distinction between 
* nature in her poverty and her rudeness, and na- 
ture in her exalted refinement." 
7 Robert glanced at me with one of those living, 
intelligent looks, which reveal a brightly-coa- 
ceived idea; but immediately ailerws^ added, 
" Yes, was I not already so old ; but now it is 
probably the best thing to chase all such thoughts 
out of the mind." 

" What thoughts 1" demanded I, warmly. " Of 
a talent, or a higher accomplishment 1 Good 
friend Robert, a talent for the exercise of any fine 
art is, comparatively, of little consequence ; but 
the capacity to love and value that which is beau- 
tiful, the capacity to enjoy the society of accom- 
plished people, to create for ^'ourself a life full of 
noble interest— that is no trivial affair; and yon 
are still young enough to qualify yourself for that. 
Renounce not, on account of any necessary ex- 
ertion, the richest well-springs of the happiness 
of life." 

We were now arrived on the steps, and I heard 
Kol^rt, as if speaking to himself, say, "No, that 
will I not ! I will attempt it in good earnest! It 
fihall not be otherwise !" 

These two little scenes delighted me. Sud- 
denly and marvellously are startled into life the 
noblest seeds which slumber in the human bosom. 
Bruno's powerful spirit has at once, as it were 
with the force of magic, called forth two beings 
• jflto a hiffher consciousness of their nature; and 
thus is, tor the souls of men, the revelation of 
every noble gift, a proclamation t6 arise ! 

But to return to Ramnii and the supper. I was 
glad when it was over; and Bruno, to a certainty, 
was not fess so. He was no nK)re like the same 
person that he had been during the day than No- 
vember is like May. The eyebrows had again 
contracted ; and he had evidently found it difficult 
to play out to the end the part of the cheerful, 
agreeable host How charming was it, as the 
cabriolet once more rolled away towards Rosen- 
» vik, and as I was able to poor into Bear's ear 
all the relations which I have here written ! 

We arrived at home in the bright moonlight 
I found Serena in the front room. She stood at 
the open window, her face turned towards Ramm. 
I went softly up to her and threw my arms around 
her. She leaned her head against mine. The 
evening breeze grew cold, yet soft, and bore melo- 
dious tones with it They came from Ramm. 
I felt a tear fall on my bosom. Serena's lips 
touched my cheek, while she whispered, " My 
d^ar, kind Fanny, I must leave thee. I have, 
been too long from home ; let me, in the morning, 
leturn to my aged parents." 

" Serena, my angel !" exclaimed I, m return, 
" what is amiss 1 What has happened 1 Why 
ihisr' ■ 

"Ask not," said Serena, while she laid her 

Moj^// fever hand on mibe. " Ask not now. In 

M while, I will tell then all; now I cannot Let 

Moe^o early in the morning with the doctor.*' 



"And what will thy grand-paj«nts sajl if—" 

" I will tell them how it is. 1 will satisfy them. 
Don't be uneasy, dear Fanny; they will be sat- 
fied; they—" 

"Yes, they I I don't doubt' that at all," inter- 
rupted I, in a state of great excitement *' They, 
who will learn all; but I, who lc«e thee, and 
know not why — I ? Thou hast no confidence in 
me, Serena I Thou dost not love me 1" 

Serena threw her arm around my neck, and 
said, " Oh, Fanny ! thou givest me pain. Thoa 
knowest that I never had a friend that I loved so 
much as thee. That which I withhold from thee, 
that can I yet reveal to no one; but a day will 
come, when for thee, whom I sincerely love, / 
shall have no longer a secret." 

" That is enou^, my dear Serena ! I was, in- 
deed, too bad. Forgive me I But seest thon, 
dear Serena— thon art become as dear to me as 
a sister; thy welfare is as near to my heart as if 
it were my own; and— and — " I began to cry 
like a chila; Serena did the same. Bear found 
us thus, and began to scold that we stood with 
the window open. When we had closed it, he 
took both our hands, and inquired, with a kind 
and sympathizing look, what so much troubled us. 

" Oh, she willleave us, Bear I Serena will go 
home early to-morrow 1" Bear looked so astoa- 
ished at us, that I was frightened, and said, 
" Well, well, it is no national calamity, that you 
should be so struck with it" But Bear's coan 
tenance speedily recovered its customary good- 
humourea serenity, and he said, " Well, if she 
goes away, she will probably come back again." 
' In my anxiety I ha<|iiearly forgotten this possi- 
bility, and, half comforted, I exclaimed, " Oh, yes, 
Serena ! Thou wiltsoon, soon come backagaln! 
Is it not sol Thon wilt not long stay away!" 

But I will not waste my paper with speech 
and answer. Spite of my grounds of consolation, 
it went near my heart to separate from Serena, 
for I saw clearly that this year she could not 
again make a long abode with us. This mom- 
:ed at seven o'clock ; sitting at Bear's 



side with a large bouquet in her hand, while he set 
out, cursing & little, to himself, at a great basket 
of currants which he was obliged to s^ between 
his feet. 

How empty seems the house, now she is gone I 
t endeavour m vain to forget it, and busy myself 
with writing, but that does not succe^. It is 
impossible to .describe the charm, the spring, 
which such a being diffuses around her. She is 
always so friendly, so clear-spirited, so kind! I 
was better while I was with her. I learned 
throujgh her to become aware of many blessings 
which are in life, and about me "here. But now 
we ^hall daily write to one another, that is some- 
thing; and Bear will be the postman. To-day, 
even, I rejoice in the belief that I shall receive 
by him a note ; but her secret— that I shall not 
yet learn. It troubles and disquiets me. 

^10 THE READER, FROM A STRANGER I^OT. 

Dear and curious reader! — Availing myselt 
of an apology already made, and commiserating 
the pain which thou, my reader, probably partici- 
patest with Madame Werner, I will now — for, 
singularly enough, one and another knows morej 
as it happens, than the good doctor's lady herself 
— I will now, just between ourselves, let thee into 
a secret 

In the park at Ramm drives Madame Werner, 
i as sbc bas aXiea^t teX^^Xftdu ^ ^, >^^ t«.^^x ^si 
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Dnring this ramble, -^ obsenre how the Misses 
Von P., notwithstanding their ornamental gen- 
tility, condescend to flirt with the brothers Stal- 
mark, in a manner which evinces iHeither refine- 
ment nor delicacy of feeling. By this we see 
plainly that accomplishment and rudeness can 
very well go hand in hand. But we do not linger 
long near this picture, which has neither charm 
nor keeping. We cast a glance after Bruno, who 
conducts Serena, with an air of respect and so- 
licitude which, to thy penetrating eye, sagacious 
leader, betrays whatjlie is, and what he feels. 
Then follow the Adamites, with laughter and 
boisterousness. 

" Lean more freely on my arm," says Brutio, 
with a soft and melodious voice. " Let me sup- 
fon you i let me believe, be it only for a moment, 
that I am of some consequence to you." 

They went on in silence. The wood whis- 
pered around them, and bowed over them its 
umbrageous crown. There ruled now in Bru- 
no's soul— and he has often said that it is this 
>ery feeling which makes him so happy by Se- 
rena's side — a peace which he has rarely en- 
joyed. Something of her dear and gentle being 
seemed to pass over into his own; he felt as 
though his better genius were near him; and the 
beneficent impulse of life, that genial feeling, that 
pure thought, that indistinct, and yet mighty hope 
of a beautiful future, those glad vernal anticipa- 
tions, to which no heart which ever beat in a 
human form is wholly a stranger, all came like 
angels, and saluted his spirit. Then rose a voice 
in him — it was that of^ repentance — and cried, 
«» Weep for the past, for the lost !" But anoth^, 
sweet and strong as eternal mercy, cried, i^l 
louder, " Despair not, since she is nigh thee !" 
And then he looked into her face — it was so 
friendly and dear— and he saw her only. 

At once the Adamites Raised a ringing cry of 
joy, and sprang into the wood. Sister Mally 
called them bacl^, continuing herself to run after 
them. A roe bounded timidly on before them. 
All vanished; Bruno was. left alone with Serena. 
They stood still, as without aim. They stood by 
a fine old oak, round whose stem was raised a 
bank of turf, and about which flowers were plant- 
ed. It seemed a spot that was tended with pecu- 
liar care. 

"Will you not rest here a moment 1" asked 
Bruno. " We can here await our little friends, 
who will probably come back hither." 

Serena consented, and seated herself. Bruno 
stood before her. and followed observantly" the 
looks with whicn she surveyed the place, and 
which betrayed awakening recollections. 

"I fancy that I recognise this ispot and this 
tree," said she, at length. " Yes, certainly ; here 
it was, many years ago, that a ^at danger 
threatened me — I was then but a little child ; a 
snake had wound itselfabout my neck. It would, 
most likely, have killed me, had it not been for 
the spirit and presence of mind of a little boy, who 
rescued me at the peril of his own life." 

" Do you remember this circumstance V asked 
Bruno, with emotion. " He remembers it him- 
self." 

"He! whati whol how do you knowl" de- 
manded Serena, rapidly, and in astonishment. 

"He is my friend. He has often told me of 
the child that he carried in his arms through the 
woods of Ramm." 

"Oh, lives he vetl Where i» hel What 
ki*-»wyon of him r' asked Serena, in the highest 
0MLlU9meBL 



" He lives. Perhaps it were better if he did , 
not. His life has given no one pleasure. But 
his unquiet heart cannot rest till it has found 
another and a better heart to which to unite it- 
self. He experienced early that misfortune — 
that crime, indeed— he was rejected by his moth- 
er. He then went wildly about in the world lor 
a long time, and battled with life, with men, with 
himself. He sought he knew ndt what ; he had 
early lost himself. He who reposes pn the bosom 
of a naother or a wife— .who holds the hand of a 
dear sister— he knows not, he understands not, 
the emptiness and the darkness which A<? fee^ 
who has no one in the great wide world — ^no one 
who loves him, and holds him fast in love, and 
calls, tenderly, ' Come back I' bo one who press- 
es the repentant to his heart, and says, *I for- 
give !' Is it to be wondered at that he who ia 
thus cast off, wrecked in heart and hope, given 
as a prej^to the winds-^that he should wander 
wide, and into labyrinths of error? Serena, 
you condemn him V* 

" n Ah, I wOiild weep over him !" 

' ' Do you weep over him , Seraia 1 He blesses 
those tears, and he is not unworthy of them. 
Bruno erred, but he sank not. An invisible hand 
supported him. Was it the angel which secretly 
whispered to him of a holier and a better world f 
I will believe it Certain it is that he never for- 
got her. In his richest remembrances, in his best 
feelittss, in the depths of his soul, she stood in 
the glory of her innocence. Oh, Serena! if he 
now stood before ^ou; and said, * This bias of 
childhood is now become love — true, eternal love ; 
those memories are reality ! They are dear to 
me, Serena, as the reconciliation with my mother 
—as the hope of God's mercy ; dearer, a thousand 
times dearer, than life I' Serena, it is Bruno, the 
friend of your childhood, who here pays you the 
homage of his soul !" and, in boundless love, 
Bruno sank before her on his knee. " It is Bruno 
who craves from you his peace, his happiness, 
his life! Serena, will you cast me from you V* 

" Oh, my God ! Bruno I" cried Serena, in in- 
describable agitation, and reached him her hand. 

He clasped it passionatelv between his own, 
and asked, with a look which seemed powerful 
enough to draw forth secrets which he in th& 
depth of the sout, " Is it pity 1 is it love, which 
extends to me this hand T 
, " It is— not pity. Oh, arise!" 

Voices were heard; footsteps approached. 
Bruno pressed Serena's hand to his heart as he 
arose, and said, " Preserve my secret ! The hour 
is not yet come." He could say no more. Miss 
Hellevi Haus^iebel, at the head of a lively troop * 
of walkers, joined them, and did not leave them 
again. In the evening, as Bruno conducted Se- 
remt to the carriage, he held her a moment back, 
and whispered, audible only to her, " One wordl 
one word ! Not pity ; it was, then, a more beau- 
tiful feeling 1 Serena! one word— oi* look!" 

But Serena spoke no word, gave no look, in 
answer. She drew her hand from his; and, timid 
as the bird flying to its nest, hastened to her aged 
grand-parents. Bruno looked darkly after the 
fast-speeding carriage; and I, my reader, now 
take a friendly leave of thee. 

CHAPTER XI. 

PRANZISKA WERNER TO MARIA L^ . 

Th^ c\oti3i ^\v\Odi 1hsai% «^«t ^» \ft& ^^sk- 
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God gaide it to blessing, tM not to destroction. 
Serena was gone, and with her much joy, much 
pleasantness. No one felt it deeper than Bmno. 
He came, as usual, in the erening, but was no 
longer like h imself. He came, sal med us gloom- 
ily, was silent, went to and fro in a restless mood, 
of seated himself near the spot where Serena was 
accustomed to sit, and leaned his head on his 
hand. Thus he sat a long time without a word ; 
and only the vein on his forehead, which swelled 
visibly, testified the contest in his mind. 

Bear frequently fixed on him thje still, observ- 
ant eye of the physician, which seemed to watch 
the progress of the inward struggle, ajad await 
the cri^. He was friendly— yes, even with a 
sisterly kindno^ffc-rtowards Bruno ; and' I saw 
that he himself suffered, because his brother was 
unhappy. Bruno appeared someti mes as though 
he would say something; it seemed to me as if 
he would ask, or would confess, something of 
that which lay heavy on his heart; but no such 
word came to> solve the mysterv, and all the con- 
versation which we began emled with brief an- 
swers, or with his total silence. I must testify, 
however, that no .bad humour— the demon with 
which little souls often tyrannise over those about 
them~<iiscovered itself in the mood and manner 
;of Bruno. One saw that he was in deep trouble, 
which rendered him deaf and dumb to all that 
. was going on around him. We resolved, at last, 
to leave him to himself; and passed our evening 
as we usually do when we are alone— Bear with 
his joinery, and I reading aloud to him. Bruno 
might listeOi if he were so disposed. 

Last evening he came again, and was milder 
than usual. Ho took Bear's and my hands, press- 
ed them, and said, *' I am no agreeable guest &>r 
you, my friends; but have forbearance with me." 
He turned quietly away from us, and seated him- 
self at the piano, where he played a siirring and 
stormy piece. Tea came in ; I prepared it, and 
handed to Bear a large cup--he has always a 
particular teacup for himself, with ugly little blue 
cupids, which please him vastly. As i reached 
l^m this, .^d he, in his good-humour, kissed my 
hand, I know not how it happened— bat he 
seemed so agreeable, so kind, so excellent— but 
I laid liside the teacup and basket of confections^ 
and, seizing his g^^at handj pressed it to my heart 
with lively affection. Bear put one arm around 
rae, bat— oh, scandalous ! — stretched Qut the other 
towards the cake-basket. I was still so good to 
him that 1 only scolded him jocosely fox his 
divided love. Bear sin^wered me in the same 
humour, when we were startled by a deep and 
painful sigh,, more resembling, indeed, a sup- 
pressed groaii. We looked at Bruno, and saw 
nim pale, and with an expression not to be de- 
scribed, regarding us. "On, my God! myQ^!" 
exclaimed he, slowly, while he laid his hand on 
his forehead, as In unspeakable agony; and now 
ran— no, started— tears from hisses, with a vio- 
lence which at once astonished and shocked me. 
Bear ^tood up, and, with a unanimous impulse, 
we both approached Bruno. The iron bands 
were now rent frpm his heart; he stretched out 
his arms towards us, and cried, with a voice 
which the most powerful emotion speedily cho- 
ked again, "My p^jpther! reconcile me with my 
mother !" 

Bear and I went to him ; we opened our arms 
to him; we embraced him. He was nearly be- 
side himself. He pressed us with wild vehe- 
jnence to his breast; and, in broken sentences, 
frA/c/i seemed dang, as it were, from his tempested 



soul, he eried, *' Manage Ibr me ; I caimot do ||! 
I am cursed ! Speak ; prepare the way for me! 
See if I can g& to her. Manage th^t, when I 
come, she shall not spurn me away. Say that 
I have suffered much — much. Let me repose oa 
her bosom. Till then can I find no rest. |dy 
mother ! my mother 1" 

Our tears flowed. We spoke to him tender, 
pacifying, cpmforting words. We promised to 
act for him; we assured him that all should turn 
out well. . But the storm which, at length, had 
burst forth, could not quickly lay itself. He wa3 
in the most violent agitation of'^mind; and, after 
he had for some moments walked vehemently to 
and fro in the room, he said to us, " I mu^t nov 
leave you. Forgive this scene. Think of roe, 
and for me. Let me know what you undertake; 
and let what must come, come quickly. This 
waiting is hell I" In the same moment he was 
on horseback, and vanished with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

Bear and I stood vi^a-vis, and looked at eac|i 
other as if the d^y of judgment h£id broken upoa 
us. Bear forgot to drink his tea. I had never 
before seen him so disturbed. This filled me 
with wonder, for I had imagined that the affair, 
though it would be difficult to bring about, must 
necessarily end happily, and the prodigal s 
mui^t be once more received into his moth 
house. " It is not credible," I said, " that a mot 
will not receive, with open arms, her repent 
and returning son." 

" Oh, thou dost not yet fully know Md che» 
mere,'* said Bear, half lost in himself. *' In cer- 
tain regions of her mind she is, as it were, pet- 
rified; and then her mental ailment ! Ihnpet^iat 
she will acknowledge and receive again her son. 
when she sees him, and learns his present mood 
of mind. I hope it — ^but how to arrive at thati 
How to prepare her for it, when the mere uttering 
of his name drives her from all propriety 1 I 
will not answer for it, that her disorder of mind 
does not return. People like her ^nd her son 
rtm, through the violence- of their passions, oa 
the very precipice of the gulf of madness. A 
touch may precipitate them." 

" God preserve us !" I exclaimed. 

" Bur, at all events, the attempt at recpnciliia' 
tion," said Bear, "must be made. Better that 
mother and son die in phrensy th^n, in hate. But 
we must go cautiously^ to work. Ma ckereijm 
must, in the first ^lace, be sounded ; her pulse 
must be felt: she is not a patient to be treated 
lightly." 

We planned and pondered how the matter yrzji 
to be assayed. We took up and tbrew away 
scheme after scheme^ and^ at length, we resolved 
on the following. 

It has now been for some time the custom, 
when we are all assembled at Carlsfors in an 
evening, to read aloud romances, or other light 
and amusing stories. I have generally been the 
reader, and Ma chhre mere, who seldom asks ail^ 
any other bopks but the Bible and the cookery- 
book, yet scented sometimes to listen with pleas- 
ure. Bear and I now resolved, the next evening 
that we should spend at Carlsfors, to propose a 
reading, and to be prepared with a story which 
should be adapted to awake maternal feeling, and 
thus to allow us to observe the disposition of her 
mind towards her son. If this appeared auspi- 
cious, then another step might be taker . Wn#t 
this was to be we could not agree upor . 1 pro- 
poised that Bruno himself should tnen write to 
his moiher\ Y>VLl\!hvsBe^ t^^&cX&^Q&^wTQA^tKsisi;^ 
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loo startling and dangecons. Bfi appeared rather 
40 prefer some mode or office of mediator between 
mother and son. " It is a peculiarity of hers/' 
he said, "that What she reads on paper never 
operates very effectuailiy on her feelings. She 
mast read it in the eye, she must hear the voice, 
if the words are to reach her heart Thou, my 
Fanny—" 

" Thanks, my dear Bear, profoundest thanks 
ibr your good intentions. But, if possible, let 
this commission be spared me. I feel that I have 
not the courage to place myself between these two 
~ violent spirits. I might very readily be crushed 
to pieces. Knowest thou not the fable of the 
earthen pot 1" 

" Well, well, we will see. It is time enough 
to think of the second step when the first has been 
taken." 

"And for this I will immediately prepare my- 
self; while you are in the city, I will select a 
fitting subject, or fabricate oile," 

" Good ! And so we have the weapons ready 
for the occasion. But recollect, my little Fanny, 
the drift must not be too apparent. If Ma chere 
wUre suspects a hidden object, she will set her- 
self immediately against it." 

" I will <io my best. Bear. At all events, you 
shall peruse and criticise my story before we 
▼enture to read it to Ma chere mere.** 
' During the mght— one obtains the clearest 
Ideas in the dark— it became manifest to me what 
-text I must avail myself of ; and, as soon as Bear 
was gone away in the morning, I took out of my 
bookcase, which Bear has famously supplied 
•• Fryxeirs Stories from the Swedish History,'^ 
and began to read over and consider the narrati^ 
of £rik ^tenbock and Malin Sture. The more I 
bought it over, the more satisfied I was with it; 
and scarcely had I gone through it a secondtime, 
when there came an invitation from Ma ekere 
mere to spend the evening at Carlsfors, if we had 
Aothing better to do. I returned thanks, and said 
we would come. Since this moment I have been 
nearly in a fever, and it was in the endeavour to 
Xelieve my restlessness that I have written this. 
Already this morning, before he left home. Bear 
wrote a few lines to Bruno to acquaint him with 
-OUT plan. The answer, which the messenger 
brought back, I had opened during Bear's ab- 
aence. It contained only the words, '^D6 what 
you think best, Prun^." 

Apernocn, 
Bear has reod the story, and is satisfied with iL 
We are setting out. Ah! Maria! this evening 
I am depressed and restless. I go to sound the 
depths of a heart ; and oa this moment how much 
Spends 1 This thought lies painfully on mind 
andlxxly. Adieu! adieu! 

We were at Carlsfors, It w^ evening. The 
lights stood on the green table in the drawing- 
XDom, and we sat around. The important and 
.tiring hour was come. I was in a strange state 
of mind, and all the others were unusually silent 
and dull.. Bear had taken up a penknife, and, in 
want of Something to do, began to cut into the 
^ble. Ma chere mere struck him lightly on the 
band, and then gave him a bundle of pens to 
make. She then sat herself down to make a fish- 
net, which is her customary evening employ- 
ment; for her eyes are not strong enough to bear 
any finer work. " And now, little wife," she said 
to me. ** read something to us: bat let it be only 
MQinemag that is cheerful. One has enough in 



the world tp grieve over, without having to cry 
over what one finds in books." 

"I cannot promise," I replied, "that what I 
•Bad shall be'tively, but I think it very interest- 
ing; and, what is more, it is in all its parts his- 
torically true." 

" That is always a recommendation," said she, 
" and one must, therefore, adapt one's palate to 
the provision-basket."' 

I began : 

" EaiK STENBOCK AND MALIN STORE. 
" CF«J* ♦^Malin's Own Fanuly-book.'] 

'* In the parish of Mdrkd, in the province of 
Sodermanland, in a deep running creek of the 
Ostsee, lies a little triangular island. On this 
stood a rock ninety feet high, ih>m which could 
be, far and wide, overlooked the fields, the crags, 
and the "navigable waters which lay arounid. 
This island, in the early time^, had been a resort 
of the Vikinger j and deep caves were yet showH 
in the fountains, which were believed to have 
been the dwellings of these people, or used by 
them as prisons. Some believe that it was here, 
in the time of Ingiald Ulvada, the Fylkis-king of 
Sodermanland. that Granmar received the See- 
kin?, Hjervard Ylfing, and Granmar's daughter, 
the beautiful Hildegrund, drank to Hjervard the 
health of Rolf Krake. The place is kalled Sy- 
monso (Sidmons island), which some explain to 
mean Seaman's Island. In the latter times, it 
has received, from its form, the name of Hdr- 
ningsholm ; and has been, by embankments, 
gradually converted into a peninsula. It was 
successively in the possession of the families of 
Folkunger, Omefot, of Ulfv6, and the younger 
Sture ; \i^as strongly fiartified, and often l>esieged, 
taken, and laid waste; the last time was in the 
reign of Christian the Tyrant. 

" Svante Sture. son of Sten Stive theyounser, 
who was married to Martha Leionhumld, alter* 
ward caused k castle to be buiU' on the old site, 
which was a noble specimen of architecture, as 
it was strong through its situation and fortifica- 
tions. The castle xose, on many fathoms deep 
of foundation-walls, four stories high, and was 
defended at the comers with strong towers. A 
conception of the wealthr of Sture, and of the no- 
bility of the time, may be formed, when we read 
that, at the wedding of Sigrid Sture with Thuie 
Persson Bjelke, in the year 15G3, fifty measures 
of wine, four tons of mead, a ton and a half of 
must, eight barrels of cherry brandy, twenty 
hogsheads of beer, forty-five oxen, two hundred 
sheep, ^enty-one swine, s^enteen calves, four 
hundred and fifty-three cans of honey, &«., were 
consumed. Through the confis^ion of the 
Church property, in particular, a great number 
of estates fell to the nobles, and especially to 
Sture, the sole heir of so many mighty families. 
Through this vast wealth, through the unspotted 
glory of Sture's name, the marriage alliance with 
Gustavus Vasa, andthe distinguished qualities 
of many of the children, the house of Hdming- 
sholm stood long, in the kingdom, second only 
to royalty ; and was the home of honour, pride, 
and joy. The joy vanished after the horrible 
Sture murder, in the year 1567; but Madame 
Martha maintained its pride, since the family 
had maintained its honour. Two surviving son.'< 
and daughters promised also to restore the joy. 
During their minority, Madame Martha ruled 
the house of Hdrii(tk^^o\m^«tv'\^^^%'^^^RS^^SsK»N^ 
estates, wVlYi «l 'v\^\tt wA ^^\>?3 ^V\^ ^«ssics«^ 
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time, she distingnisbed herself bj ber magna- 
Bimity. Erik the Fourteenth had murdered her 
husband and two of her sons. When, by th^ 
change of the dynasty, Erik's wife and children 
were dispersed through the country, without 
home ana protection, Madame Martha took to 
her the daughter, Sigrid Vasa, then four years 
old. and brought her up with motherly tenderness 
and care." 

" This history delights me," said Ma chire mere^ 
as I paused a moment in the reading; "it is 
good 1^' Ma chire mere raised herself erect, and 
looked as proud as if she herself had been King 
Martha, l am persuaded that she felt herself 
lelatcMd to her. i proceeded. 

" Erik Stenbock. the son of old Oustav^s Ols- 
■on, of Torpa, and of Brita Lejonhufvnd, Went 
often, as a near relative, to Homingsholm, and 
became passionately attached to Miss Malin, the 
second of the strine of daughters. She relumed 
his passion; but Madame Martha, on account 
of the near relationship, would not hear it even 
spoken of They were, in fact, sisters' children. 
Stenbock sought to win his object by the ordinary 
means. He heaped presents on mother, sisters, 
and servants ; but all was in vain. Many were 
moved, but not the old countess. She haa taken 
the opinion, by letter, of Laurentius, the Arch> 
bishop of Upslaa, who stood firm b^ the declar- 
ation which tie had made on the third marriage 
of Gustavos Vasa, and protested against the 
onion. Upon this, it became totally useless to 
speak farther of it to the countess. So ^passed 
many years. The lovers saw their vouto pass 
over; Erik had counted his thirty-fourth, and 
Malin her thirty-third year; at the same time, 
their mutual attachment continued as warm as 
ever. Every means to move the mother had been 
tried in vain, and they resolved, at length, to fly. 
Stenbock confided his purpose to the Duke Karl, 
of Sddermanland, then in nis twentieth year, and 
receivea from him, in support of his plan, a guard 
of two hundred cavalry. 

**In the month of March, 1573, he made a 
journey, with his sister Cecilia, the wife of Gus- 
tavus Roos, to Homingsholm — concealed the 
eavaliy not far firom the castle, and instructed 
fbem what they had to do. The same evening, 
Miss Malin. consented to fly with him the next 
day. She passed a night of great anxiety. In 
the morning, as she was alone in the chamber, 
she fell on her knees in a window, and prayed, 
shedding torrents of tears. At this moment the 
eldest sister, Madame Sigrid, entered the room. 
' God bless you !' said she. *you are engaged in a 
good business.' * Would to God that it -were, 
good r replied Miss Malin. * It is certainly 
good,' said Madame Sigrid, * to pray to God with 
tears.' * Ah !' exclaimed Malin, * if all my friends 
and relations should cast me off. you will certainly 
not turn your true heart away from me V * Why 
do you speak Jn that manner 1' said Madame 
Sigrid ; ' none of the race of Sture have ever done 
anjTthing on account of which one need turn one's 
heart away from them.' 

" At this moment the old countess called Ma- 
dame Sigrid to her, but Miss Malin went into 
another room. Erik entered it immediately, 
greeted those present, and said to Malin, * Dear 
sister, will you look at that horse which I have 
made you a present of 1 He stands below in the 
court/ She consented, and he took her arm to 
conduct her down. As they went through the 
lower story, there sat Nilfi, and Anna Sture's 
nnrse, Lucy. Miss Malin begged them to follow 



her, which they did. Below, under the arch of 
the gateway, stood the horse, . harnessed lo i 
sledge, in which the lady, with her followen, 
seated herself. Stenbock placed himsell behind, 
and drove away, while many of the servaDb 
looked on in the idea that it was merely a hunting 
excursion. But, as the nurseTobserved that Mas- 
ter Elrik took the way towards the sea, and drove 
BO rapidly, the suspected mischief, and began ta 
cry out, ' What are you about, my dear ladyT 
Reflect how angry your mother will be that yoa 
travel so unattended.' Bnt Master Erik drev 
forth a blunderbuis and set it to the breast of the 
nurse, with the words, 'Silence! or you have 
spoken your last !' On the shore below, the car- 
airy came suddenly forward, surrounded the 
sledge, and placed themselves on each side, dni 
then away Went they, as fast as the horses coold 
gallop, to Sviirdsbro. They. were tailors and 
sewers, with the richest stuns of all kinds, who 
took the lady's measure, and began to make her 
clothes, while the cavalry kept guard round the 
house, so that no one could come in or go out. 

" But exactly as Master Erik had gone off to- 
wards the sea, Miss Maigaret Sture had gone by 
chance to the window, saw, and comprehended 
the object She began immediately to cry ont^ 
' Master Erik is certainly carrying off my sister 
Malin I' At these words, the old countess and 
Madame Sigrid sprang, fijrst to the window, and 
then down into the court But upon the steps the 
mother lainted and fell down. When she was 
somewhat restored, she commanded Madame 
Sigrid to hasten at once after the fugitives, and 
s(e if she could not bring them back. In the 
mean time sat Madame Martha on the steps, in 
trouble and lamentation, find could not perfectly 
recover herself. There came, hurrying, Master 
Erik's sister, the Countess Cecilia Roos, and de- 
plored that Master Erik should have acted so con- 
trary to Madame Martha's will, asserting that 
she had known nothing whatever of his intentions 
but, at the same time, never could have believed 
that Madame Martha would have taken it so ill. 
Madame Maitha turned, fiercely, her head, anif 
answered, 'God punish you and your brother, 
who has robbed me of my child ! Hasten at least 
afler her, and remain with her, that no shame 
befall her.' Madame Cecilia held her peace and 
departed. 

" When Madame Sigrid, whom the mother had 
sent after the fugitives, arrived at Svardsbro, it 
was only alone, and that with difficulty, that she 
was admitted into the house. There she began 
to relate to the sister the sorrow and lamentation 
of the mother, and to exhort her to return, in 
which case the mother had promised to forgive- 
her. Miss Malin made no answer. Then began, 
again Sigrid, and still more vehemently, to ex- 
hort and entreat ber, or that she would be the 
death of the mother. Malin said, * If you can 
assure me that the mother will at last consent to 
our union, then I will gladly go back.' * That I 
cannot do,' said Madame Sigrid. * Then,* repl ied 
Malin, * the first error is just as good as the last ;^ 
and began bitterly to weep. When Madame Si- 
grid found she could not persuade her sister, she 
returned to Hdmingsholm, where the mother was. 
lying in bed, in trouble and lamentings. Both 
were increased as Sigrid entered alone. Misfor- 
tune had before, but now disgrace had fallen on 
the house. She could derive neither comfort nor 
help, nor even the hope of revenge. She was a 
lone widow, with many daughters ; the sons were 
yet scarcely more than children. On the con*^ 
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tnury, the carrier-off of ber daughter was himself 
a mighty man, the hroiber of the Gtueea- widow 
Catharine, supported by the duke, and in ikvour 
with the king. Nevertheless, Majjiame Martha 
determined not to give way. 

"In the mean time journeyed Miss Malin, 
with the Countess Cecilia Roos and Master Erik, 
to his brother-in-law, Pehr Brahe, at Sundholm, 
in the province of Westgothland. There Erik 
left her, and hastened himself to Stockholm. But 
Madame Martha's letter of complaint had arrived 
there before him, and he was immediately de- 
prived of his fiefs and offices, aad placed iu cus- 
tody. There now arose an active mediation and 
sharp wranglings between the families Sture and 
Stenbock, which at length came to this conclu- 
sion, that Erik was again set at liberty. There- 
upon he did all that was possible to win over to 
faim the relations of Miss Malin, and he suc- 
ceeded with all of them except the mother. He 
wrote to the Lutheran Academv at Rostock, and 
received thence the decision of the theologians, 
which he forwarded to her, that marriages be- 
tween sisters' children might be allowed; but she 
paid not the slightest itgard to it. 

" Erik and Malin now despaired of ever being 
able to soften her; it #as now a year and a quar- 
ter since their elopement; they passed over the 
Hallandish borders, were there married by a 
Danish priest, and returned the same day to 
Torpa, where the wedding was celebrated. At 
the same time, it was arranged that King John, 
the queen-widow, the Duke Karl, the princess, 
the council of the kingdom, and all the relations 
of Stenbock. should write to Madame Martha, 
and entreat lor Erik and his Wife. But th6 grief 
and the warmth of the mother were now only the 
more aggravated by the news of this marriage, 
which had taken place without her knowledge : 
and, spite of all the solicitations on their behalf, 
she would listen to nothing more respecting either 
her daughter or her son-in-law." ^ 

Here I paused a moment in order to sound the 
bottom of Ma chJere mhre^s heart. " Is it really 
possible," said I, " that such stubbornness can 
exist 1 How can any one be so utibending and 
irreconcilable V* 

" It is unreasonable !" said Jean Jacques. 

" It is irrational I" said Jane Maria. 

" It is unnatural 1" growled Bear, with a hor- 
rible grimace. 

" It is right 1" cried Ma cMre mere, with a voice 
of thunder. ** It is no more than right ! I would 
liave done the same myself!" 

" Oh no ! that you would not, indeed I" said I, 
while I Uyoked at her imploringly. 

«*The hangman fetch me, then, but I would 
have done it !" said she, yet more violently, and 
smote her fist on the table so that the lights tot- 
tered. "Yes, that would I; and if even thou, 
Franziska, hadst been the offender, and I thyreal 
mother ! Yes, I would thus punish thee. Thou 
•houldst never again come into my sight, not 
even if the king himself fell down at my feet and 
implored it. * Easy mother, bad habits; strict 
mother, good habits.' " 

My heart swelled within me. I felt the ex- 
travajgance of Ma dure mer^s notions, but the 
words, "Wert thou the offender and I thy real 
mother," produced the most singular efiect on 
me. They converted me at once into the unhap- 
py Malin, and put me into her situation. I suf- 
fered with, I deplored her ; deeply I felt all the 
horror of a mother's wrath,^ and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that I could read what follows. 



. "The mother's resentment lay, in the mea» 
time, heavy on the heart of the daughter. Sinco 
her night from Hdraingshohn, I^alin had never 
yet worn anything but mourning. She had re- 
ceived from her husband a multitude of jewels, 
but she had never needed them. She wrote con- 
tinually the most sorrowful letters to her next of 
kin, praying them to use their influence in her 
behalf The incessant prayers of her sons-in- 
law, and at length the whole of the daughters, 
throwing themselves at her feet, softened Madame 
Martha, and she gave permission for the two 
outcast ones to return. 

" It was now a year and a half since their 
marriage, and nearly three since their flight. 
They< were not, however, allowed to proceed at 
once to the castle, but must inhabit for spme 
weeks the little Bath-house. At length, through 
the entreaties of the brothers and sisters, and on 
account of the approach of winter, and the ill 
health of Malin, they were permitted to enter the 
castle. Malin was conducted into the great hall, 
where Madame Martha was seated in the chair 
of state, and all the children stood around. As 
Malin appeared ht the door, the mother exclaim- 
ed, < Ah! thou unhappy child!' Then fell Ma- 
lin on her knees, and so crept forward to her 
mother, imploring forgiveness with tears, and 
laying her head against her knee." 



for my voice trembled, and teai-s 
were nigh. My heart was in that of Malin. Al 
this moment Ma dure mere pushed the table from 
her, arose, and with a pallid countenance, and 
without casting a glance at any of us, marched 
with great strides out of the room, and banged 
the door behind her. 

We sat startled and confounded. We knew 
not what to think. Was Ma diere mere angry 1 
or was she moved 1 Did she suspect our object 1 
or—. Bear and I looked inquiringly at one an- 
other. I was angry with myself, and with the 
emotion which had occasioned me to interrupt 
the reading at so eventful a moment. Ma dtire 
mere, through this, had had time for reflection, 
and now she could not hear the best part oi' the 
history— that beautiful ending of it. Oh, if sho 
could but have heard it ! It must have mado 
her feel how beautiful it is to be recoreiled, and 
King Martha's example would probably have 
operated with her. i longed, inexpressibly, for 
her return. But one quarter of an hour went by 
after another, and Ma dure mere came not back. 
Very mournful was I as supper was announced; 
at the same time it was announced that Ma chere 
Tiiere would not come to table. She had head- 
ache, and was already gone to bed, wishing us 
a good supper and a good-night. 1 was restless 
and out ol humour, and Bear was the same. We 
knew not what to think oi'the position of things. 
Imnsiediately after supper, we twok leave of Jean 
Jacques and Jane Maria. On our way home 
we became rather less dissatisfied with our even- 
ing. Our attempt could not be said to have to- 
tally failed. The reading had produced a pow- 
erful effect; and the excitement which Ma dure 
mere had shown might, with greater probability, 
receive a good than a prejudicial interpretation. 
We resolved that Bear should the next day, un- 
deir colour of business with Jean Jacques, drive 
to Carlsfbrs, and discover how it stood with Ma 
dUre mere. We talked of the principles of se- 
verity which she maintained. I did battle against 
them. I asserted, " Nut irreeoncilable sevcritY^' 
bat rather axe \!l2A^Hi\a&snii%XL^\Q^^Nii\^is^^ 
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into a family yirtae, parity of.manneni and 
peace." 

" That is the beautifal doctrine of onr time, 
Fanny,** answered Bear; " but Ma chere inJhe\»- 
iongs to a period in which the better portion en- 
deavoured to oppose overdriven severity as an 
•embankment against the growing demoralization 
of the multitude. She was educated in the strict- 
est principles. Nature and circumstances have 
co-operated, in addition, to confirm and harden 
her m them. The ground itself is good ; it is 
simply the one-sided conception and application 
^-heavens ! we are already at home !" 

To-day Bear went, as agreed, to Carlsfors. 
Ma ehere mere was not to be seen \ still kept her 
chamber; and announced, through Elsa, that she 
conld see no one. What will come of it? Bru- 
no will certainly come hither this evening; would 
that we had more agreeable intelligence for him I 

August 28/-A. 

I have not written to you for several days. I 
am so restless. There is no change in Ma chere 
mUfrp since I wrote. Jean Jacques, who, with 
the acquiescence of Bruno, is madq acquainted 
with all relating to the matter, sends us daily in- 
telligence. Ma chere mere will see no one, con- 
tinues shut up in her chamber, and all within is 
silent as the grave. Elsa alone passes in and 
out like a shadow, and answers all inquiries 
with a shake of the head. Bruno has visited us 
every day, in the most miserable state of mind. 
He comes as the evening closes in, asks the same 
<questions. receives the same answers, and goes 
away with the eyebrows drawn closely together, 
«nd his gloomy gaze riveted on the earth. Some- 
times by night we hear, on the wind, from Ramm, 
the sorrowful but beautiful sounds which once 
delighted me so much on the Svand. They rise 
and sink like mysterious sighs. It seems then 
to me as if there hovered over the water a spirit 
l)anished from bliss, and which would commu- 
nicate to ine its torments. I would on no ac- 
count that Serena should hear these sounds. 
They pierce deep into the heart; and, to avdid 
weeping, I am obliged to bury my head in the 
pillow. 

Serena ! Oh, she has probably already heard 
more than is for her quiet ! But what I know 
not. It is singoHtr that she should not let me 
know; and she is by no means of a reserved 
character. She came, last evening, with her 
grand-parents. The good old people came, they" 
said, to thank me for her. I thanked them for 
her. Gold-gelb was with them, but the 1 ittle dis-. 
sipated thing was not so true as usual to its mis- 
tress, but flew restlessly in and out of the win- 
dow; at length he took his way across the lake 
to Svano, and we lost sight of him. We waited 
in expectation of his return, but in vain. It grew 
late; and Serena.anxiousabout her little favour- 
ite, betook herself to Svand, in order to «tice 
fcim back. But she stayed long, far too lon^ut. 
We became uneasy 09 her account— I most of 
all; for I knew not what presentiment it was 
which said to me, " Bruno has part in this delay." 
I could endure^ no longer to remain in this un- 
certainty ; but, whispering a word in Bear's ear, 
left him to entertain our venerable guests, ran to 
the shore, took a little boat, and proceeded in 
^uest of Serena. I arrived on Svano precisely 
at the right moment to receive Serena, half dead, 
in my arms, and to see Bruno standing there 
more like a pillar of salt than a living man. I 
led Serena to the hoase. On the way she recov 



itself into a flood of teaia. She |rept ap exQ» 

sively and so passionately that I was beside my- 
self "Has this man insulted thee, Serena 1 1 
will detest, I will not know any more of him I" 

" Oh, no, no !" answered Serena; " but— he is 
so unhappy I" 

I could learn nothing more from her, deeply-ex- 
cited as she was. Gold-gelb flew twittering h^ 
tween us. I had been quite in trouble about ibe 
little creature^ I rowed slowly, on purpose that 
Serena might weep at her leisure. It was grow- 
ing dark as we arrived. The old people, con- 
tented to have their darling again, made no in- 
quiries about the cause of her stay. She became 
more composed, and the twilight concealed her 
tearful eyes. To-day I have received a note from 
her by Bear, in which she lells me that she is 
quite calm again, and begs me " not to be unea^ 
on her account, and at present to ask nothing; 
in a while I shall know all." For the rest, she 
writes so kindly, so cordially, it is impossible to 
be angrv with her. But it is singular that we 
should Doth have secrets which we keep froa 
one another, and both of them secrets which cot- 
cem Bruno. ^ 

Later. 

Bruno was here just now; dark as ever. He 
went away with a wild Ic^k, saying, " I shall not 
come again. If any change takes place, let ne 
know It." He left us without an adieu. 

It is now six days since the evening on whicti 
I read the history of Elrik Stenhock and Malia 
Sture. Ma chire mire remains the same. Ahl 
what will be the end of these things 1 God help 
us! 

A STRANGER LADT TO THE READER, BUT ESPECIAL- 
LY TO THE TOUNO LADT READER. 

Young maiden, who hast merely gone bota- 
nizing Into the land of Romance, and there picked 
up thy knowledge of men and of the world ; who, 
on tHy entrance into society, anticipatest, with a 
fearful pleasure, that the men will busy them- 
selves about thee, either as the butterfly about 
the rose, or the spider about the fly — a word to 
thee. Be at rest; the world is not so fearful 
The men have too much to do with themselves., 
Thou wilt have to experience that they will in- 
quire no more after thee than after the moon, and 
sometimes even less. Thou armest thjs^lC tboa 
of seventeen years, to resist the storm of life; 
ah ! thou wilt probably come to have more to da 
with its inaction. But let not thy courage fail: 
there are life aiid love in the world in richest 
abundance, but, not often in the form in whick 
they for the most part are exhibited in romances. 
The romancer distils life; he makes a day out 
often years, and out of a hundred grains of com 
draws one drop of spirit; It is his trade. The 
reality proceeds in another manner. Rarely 
come the great events, the powerful scenes of 
passion. Thicy belong, in every-day life, not to 
the rule, but to the exceptions. On that account, 
thou good creature ! sit not and wait, or thou 
wilt suffer tedium. Seek not the affluence of 
life without thee; create it in thy own bosom. 
Love! love the heaven, nature, wisdom, all that 
is good around thee, and thy life will become 
rich ; the sails of its air-ship will fill with the 
fresh wind, and so gradually soar up to the na- 
tive regions of light and love. 

But' why am I saying: all thisl In truth, be- 
cause, in order to help Madame Werner with her 
every-day sic^ry^he wished to make a romance 
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^^^ of those exception scenes, wkich occur pflen- 
er in books than in life itself. 

It was evening, and one of those evenings in 
which a loving peace breathes throughout Na- 
ture, and man is involuntarily led to a feeling 
and sentiment of that day in which all yet was 
^od. Glowing and pure, the vault of heaven 
expanded itself over the earth: and the earth 
stocxi like a Gothic-crowned and happy bride be- 
neath the bride-canopy, smiling, still, and in full 
beauty. The sun shone upon gplden corn and 
ruddy fruits. Thick-foliaged and liushed^ the 
trees mirrored themselves in the clear lake. 
Here ros6 the twitter of a bird, and there the 
song of a peaceful voice. All seemed full of en- 
joyment. 

It was then that Serena*i5 light bark. Mke a 
leaf-branch with its blossom, floated softly over 
the quiet waters. Then was it, too, t>at an eye, 
looking from the gray Ramm with a telescope, 
directed itself td wards the innocent Rosenvik. 
Bruno sees the little bark push from the shore; 
guesses whom it bears j and an inexpressible 
yearning, a mighty desire, fills his soui. That 
tempestuous heart, which long had beaten in wild 
disquiet, that scorched-up feeling, which'through 
days and nights of agony had preyed on itself, 
panted after refreshment and repose. There is 
a simoom more burning than that of the African 
desert«; there is a fountain more quickening 
and thirsted ailer than those in the oasis of these 
deserts. Bruno is the pilgrini, consumed with^ 
the fire of torturing feeling ; Svano is the oasis,' 
in whose bosom bubbles the fresh 4^ater of life. 
For she is there— she, with the pure heart, with 
the clear, heavenly glance ; and in thepresence 
of her, of the gentle woman, in Serena's pres- 
ence, Bruno yearns after rest, after life— longs— 
and — sails forth. 

" IJast thou entered into |he treasure-cham- 
bers of the snow 1 or hast thou seen how the light 
parteth itself 1 Hast thou entered into tl^e cav- 
erns of the seal Hast thou wandered throt^h 
the abysses of the deepi" 

We'll might the unfathomable Creator of na- 
ture and the human heart thus ask, and well 
Slight the earthly inquirer, like Job, lay his hand 
on his mouth, and be still. Into the depths of 
the human heart, more than into any other, it is 
the Eternal eye alone which can penetrate, and 
behold how the light springs up, and how night 
and storm come. 

Bruno was like the climate under the Line. 
A stream of fire went through his soul, and un- 
der its influence lay all his feelings. Hence, 
now, this dead quiet, and then, again, this raging 
tempest, with its devastating power; hence, also, 
this luxury of feeling, life, and love, which some- 
times bursts forth so mightily, and, like the rapid 
vegetation of a lava-scorched soil, and like love 
itself, buries in its breast all traces of violence 
and offence. And thus it happened, that, in the 
beauty of the evening, sailing over the quiet wa- 
ters to the little island, where goodness and peace 
had now made their home, Bruno gathered a 
tempest into his bosom, and felt burning sensa- 
tions pass through his soul like jagged light- 
nings. A secret wrath against somewhat, an in- 
finite desire after something, a fever, a torment, 
flowed fiercely in his bosom. There are words 
which can annihilate, flames which can make 
blessed— he stands on the margin of the little isl- 
and, like the spirit of a volcano. 

Serena stood beneath an oak. Above that 
Uffht and beautiful sera, h-head, the lofty boughs 



stretched themselves lovingly. There lay a 
cloud of sadness on her innocent brow ; and, 
sadly smiling, looked she at Gold-gelb, which, at 
the inviting tones of her voice, now descended 
from branch to branch, and finally alighted oa 
her hand. But, suddenly, he flew in alarm away, 
and Bruno's dark, tall form stood before her. 
She blushed, trembled, but continued still, and 
looked up to him with her clear Madonna gaze. 
Bruno looked on her, and his soul became calm- 
er; that inexpressible pleasure diffused itself 
over his mind which he never experienced but in 
her presence. But^this feeling fell now like a 
rose upon glowin? coals ; for a moment mitiga- 
ted, in the next, that fire only drew fresh nutri- 
ment from it. 

" Will you also fly mel Will you, too, cast 
me from you 1" asked he, with his dark, flaming 
eyes fixed on her. And, as she still s^zed on 
him with an inquiring and troubled reok, he 
said, "Serena! speak to me one friendly word. 
My sou J needs it." 

" Friend of my childhood !*' said Serena with 
her angers voice, and extended to him her hand. 
*'Oh, Serena!" said he, while hp raised her 
hand to his lips, "hear me, I must speak with 
you ! Seat yourself beside me. You will not t 
Will you, then, not bestow a moment on the 
friend 6f your childhood 1" 

There was in his look so much of beseeching, 
so much of anguish, that Serena could not resist 
it ; she seated herself on a moss-covered stone. 
He placed himself before her on his knees ; there 
was something childlike, something tender and 
mild, in his whole bearing. He gazed on he^ 
and the fire in his eyes melted into a feeling of 
inexpressible tenderness; tears glittered there. 
He spoke not, but oh his fine lips lay fiery and 
sweet thoughts. They opened, and thus he be- 
sought her. 

*' Say thou to me, Serena! Oh, say thouj as 
then when we were children! children, happy 
children ; bridegroom and bride !" , 

Tears bedewed Serena's depressed eyelids, bnt 
she hesitated. 

"Say thou f implored Bruno, more vehetoent- 
ly, more fiercely. "Serena! good, lovely Se- 
rena! call me thou f* 

Serena hesitated still. Deeply did she feel the 
consequences of this word and of this moment. 
" You will not !" exclaimed Bruno, as he arose. 
*' Serena! then am I totally indifferent to you !* 
" Oh, no, no !" replied Serena, deeply moved. " 
" Not 1" began Bruno again, fiercely, and seized 
her hand. " Ofc, Serena ! torture me no longer. 
Leave me not in this rending doubt. Oh, speak I 
Will, can Serena love me 1" 

Serena looked at him with tearftll eyes, and 
said, " Yes." Her whole soul lay in this answer. 
"Oh, then, must you become mine, heavenly 
beina^' exclaimed Bruno, embracing her knees 
with^assionate joy. " Serena, thou wilt, thou 
must become mine! Tremble not. Spurn me 
not from thee, noble and adored angel 1 Obey 
thy heart, listen to my love, and happiness shall 
be my lot upon earth. Wherefore tremblest 
thou 1 As I was a child, and carried thee about 
in my arms through the woods of Ramm, and 
sprang with thee over'^any a ^ulf, then thou 
didst not tremble. Oh ! as in tie days of my 
childhood, will I bear thee my whole lire through 
in my arms, and hoM thee securely to m^ V»'5,<i'cfiu 
LQt every do\x\)l, e^^«r^ \«i!a^x\»:v«w ;?«ks^W^>»^ 
momeul-, ve m\\ \>vb!^ ^^Xfc V\\V wix ^SrsJcnss^^ 
Bereka, give me w>^ iS^^ ttqlODL\ ^^R^'Kt'iiXjRRW^fi*' 
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mine ; swear, that henceforth nothiog shall sep- 
arate us." 

"Bruno! Bruno!" said Serena, terrified with 
'his vehemence, " have you forgotten— your moth, 
er— my parents V* 

" Forgotten 1 No ! I have not forgotten them, 
nor those customs and usages which ]ay the life 
of the heart in bondage. 1 have not forgotten 
them ; but thev bind me not. I acknowledge a 
higher power than theirs ; 1 know a higher world 
than that in which they rule and fetter. But I 
understand thy anxiety. Like the flower on the 
island here hast thou grown up, till thou hast 
ceased to feel and believe that there is a world 
beyond it But the world is great, Serena ; and, 
for two hearts which beat in unison, there are a 
hundred open paradises. There are other climes 
than this in which thou wast bom ; other reli- 
gions, other manners ; but the sun and love rule 
everywhere. I have seen this beautiful world. 
I have seen there the life free from fetters-^mill- 
ions of beings live in this atmosphere of freedom, 
and obev only the dictates of the heart—" 

" And were they happy. Bruno 1 Were thev 
contented, these t)eingS> who had renounced all 
the commands of Heaven 1 Were you yourself 
happy in this world which you extol so highly 1" 

"Happy I No, that I was not; because 1 nad 
found no Serena. But now — oh, hear me, Se- 
rena ! and reflect that my life depends upon thy 
answer. If ever}'thing should oppose itself to 
our union, wilt thou not yet become mine 1 Or 
say, what better can lire offer than boundless 
love 1 Life, Serena^s poor, is miserable, when 
love exalts it not. That Almighty Being who 
implanted^ in us the necessity of happiness, he 
has not commanded us to renounce it. He who 
kindled the leading star of love in the heart, can- 
not desire that we should contemn its guidance. 
Serena, I love thee I I will lay my soul in thy 
hand, and say, * Do with it what thou wilt, buj be 
mine for ever I* Oh ! let me conduct thee out of 
this narrow comer of the world, where thy life 
will wither and fade away ; let me introduce thee 
to a life of freedom and joy. Oive me thy hand, 
as thou hast given me thy heart; become, in an- 
other country, under a fairer heaven, my wife. 
Thy path shall be strewn with roses ; riches shall 
be at thy command; thou shalt open thy hand, 
and make men happy ; and I will thank thee for 
all, for everything, with a love which shall have 
no counterpart on earth. I will create thee a par- 
adise out of whatever is beautiful in nature, and 
what is good and joyful in life. Serena, what 
canst thou there find wanting 1" 

" Peace," answered Serena, as she arose, and 
her bosom laboured with desperate emotion ; 
" peace with myself I peace witt Heaven !" 

" So," said Bruno, slowly, as he also arose, 
and fixed his flashinsf eyes with an indescribable 
expression of scoroml reproach on Seren^t " so, 
Serena, thou also art but one of the ordinary 
tribe of women! Their love is. but a house- 
lamp, a faint and timid flame, which can only 
burn in a well-closed room. Thou wilt not make 
me happy—thou wilt not follow the dictates of 
thy heart, since thou tremblest for thy eternal 
salvation ! Thou wilt not make the slightest of- 
fering for him who is ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for thee. And this is called virtue ! On, 
weak, miserable selfishness! But listen !" and 
he approached her with a daring wildness: "I 
wi/J teach thee what love, whsLt true love is ! And 
y^^tP^J^bajfiSy thou dost not understand me, pious 
Joaidenl Knowest thon what sacrifice he who 



truly loves can make, without a thought 1 Ve^ 
even his eternal happiness I Oh, that thou wel 
doomed to the deepest and most fiei^ gulf ot 
hell 1 I would, with boundless joy, plunge mj' 
self in, that I might be damned witn thee, am 
there, with thee in the bottomless abyss, I woak 
despise the thunders and the felicity of heaveni 
But thou comprehendest me not; thou knowesi 
not what love is !" 

Serena leaned her for/shead on her hand ; a te» 
rible convulsion raged in her spirit. Night aoi 
lightnings altemated there. An! Serena knev 
what true love was, and Bruno's words found ai 
echo in her soul. For a moment its transparen- 
cy became clouded, and the mighty consequen- 
ces of this sacrifice were no longer clear in il 
In a feeling of inexpressible anguish, she raised 
her eyes and her clasped hands towards heaven, 
and spoke as if unconsciously. " They woaU 
be miserable ; they would get up in the moming 
and find me not ; tney would go to bed with teas 
for their child!" 

Brano saw what was passing in her heart. 
Demoniac powers took possession of his sool, 
and they exulted as they saw her waver ; and in 
his eyes were flames, and in bis voice a tone, 
boldly insinuating— before such, angels haye 
fallen! 

*' Oh, Serena ! let no childish weakness mis- 
guide thee to belie thy own heart. Be strong, be 
true to thv Ipve, and confide in me. Be mine, 
and 1 will recompense every pain, and I will 
change every sigh which disturbs thee into hap- 
piness. Away with pusillanimous fear! Con- 
quer, my Serena, the ordinary weakness of thy 
sex. Give me that assurance, that oath which 
will elevate me above all the changes of fortune, 
all the menaces of fate: which will confer a 
home on the banished, blessings on the cursed, 
and peace on my heart. Oh ! my Serena ! why 
hesitate 1 why waver 1 Art thou not already 
mine? Were not our souls united in chil({- 
hood 1 Are they not now warmed with one 
flame 1 Serena, we are already one ! one before 
him who poured his love into our hearts. Or 
dost thou believe that they could be separated! 
Never, Serena ! beloved as my own life, thou ait 
mine! mine!" 

He had seized her hand ; with a passionate 
and irresistible force he drew her closer to his 
bosom. There are hidden, marvellous inspira- 
tions, through which the tempted, but pure spir- 
it receives strength to triumph over even that 
which is dearest to it. It was such which 
sprung up in Serena's soUl, and filled it at once 
with desperation and Divine light To resist 
Bruno's power she must tear herself loose from 
him; ana to his words, " Thou art mine, mine!" 
she answered, shuddering, " No, I love thee not!" 

" Thou mayest think so," exclaimed Bruno, 
with a demoniac smile, " but thou deceivest thy- 
self." He embraced her, pressed his hand on 
her heart, and proceeded, with a triumphant ex- 
pression, " Thou lovest me as I love thee ! By 
the beating of this heart, I swear that, if thou 
refusest me, this love will blanch thy cheek, and 
misery will become thine. In vain dost thou re- 
sist me ; in vain dost thou deceive thyself. As 
certain as thy heart beats beneath my hand, has 
a higher Power united our fates. Resist it noL 
It is in vain, Serena ; thou art mine !*' 

^erena stood motionless; her dark eyelashes 
Slink upon her oale cheeks; fainter and fainter 
l:feal VvcT Viewl Vexit^xXv ^twivc?^ \>wrB\T\^ Vv%adt 
yel, Uke l\ie -wYusv^iVii^ oil «l ^^Vnx, Ok&^^^<Qt^ 
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awfally and marvellously penetrating, issued 
liom her lips the words, " No, I love thee not !" 

An icy chill went through Bruno's veins. A 
Toice like this, words thus pronounced, he had 
never yet experienced; and Serena leaned, like 
a marble image, on his breast, so cold, so still, 
so— dead. He released herj he gazed on her 
with a wild dismay. " I love thee not !" repeat- 
ed Serena, and stepped backward, her cheeks 
assuming every moment a more deathly pale- 
ness, her heart beating ever fainter. 

"Serena!" shouted Bruno, with a voice which 
might have awakened the dead from their ever- 
lasting sleep. Serena sighed deeply. "No, Hove 
thee not !" repeated she yet ^agam, with a firmer 
and clearer tone. Her knees failed her; she 
would have fallen to the ground if Franziska 
had not arrived at that moment and received her 
in her arms. 

BRUNO TO SERENA. 

"Yet once more these words! Speak th^m 
once again, and no sigh of love or pain, on my 
part, shall ever disturb your quiet more. But, 
Serena ! if you deceived me, if you deceived 
yourself in that moment, if your heart abjures 
Che woitls which your lips spoke, then hear me 
yet this once. My impetuosity wounded vou. 
Forgive me this, Serena ; it is now passed. I 
am quiet ; and, at the same tioie, this restless, 
this thirsting heart yearns for the belief that it 
beats not alone ; and, if unworthy of it, will I 
still believe that I am beloved. I stand on the 
crisis of my life. Love alone can save me. I 
have a mother; I have trespassed against her, 
and she has cursed me. I hope not for recon- 
ciliation with her, although I seek it. If this 
be denied me, shall I then despair, Serena? 
Will no dear heart bind me fast to life? Will 
no angel follow me into the wilderness 1 Oh, 
Serena! dost thou love me, and hast thou not 
courage to share my fatel See, I will not adorn 
the prospect of our future ; I will not invite thee 
to snare happiness and joy; I call thee to a par- 
ticipation of sorrow and tears. Perhaps our fu- 
ture may be dark ; perhaps thy heart may never 
find peace on my bosom; perhaps even thy 
chee]& blanch beneath my kisses ; but yet, yet 1 
ask thee, Serena, hast thou not courage, not love 
enough, with me and for me to suffer 1 Serena ! 
tiiere are sufferings, sufferings to the death, which 
are not bitter; which possess their own great, 
their marvellous enjoym^t. Great is the power 
of love, even to make happy the night of pain. 
Yet howl When the rejected one breathes 
peacefully at thy side ; when his eye, through 
thee, raises itself towards a heaven where dwell 
mercy and love, and when this eye then rests on 
thee with infinite thanks and blessings — Serena, 
couldst thou then be' unhappy 1 And if even 
thy cheek grew pale, if thou leanedst thy head 
against a bosom which was filled with thee 
alone ^ and if in death thy gaze met a look of 
unspeakable love, which, living only in thee, 
with thee will be extinguished, and on rea waking 
seek only thee 1 Oh, Serena ! together to love, to 
suffer, to enjoy ; together to die, to be one here 
and beyond the grave— this was my dream as I 
saw thee. Was it a dream 1 Oh, Serena ! was 
it a dream, which I felt as the reality of my ex- 
istence, as the solution of its yet uncomprehend- 
ed enigma 1 Serena ! answer me with the truth 
which lived so l)eautifully on thy childish lips'— 
I ask onc6 mf»re, was it a dream ? Say, no ! 
snd be mine. Or repeat your last wjids. 



SElUiNA TO BRUNO.' 

" No, Bruno I I will not repeat those woids I 
They were not the truth. It was the fear of my 
own weakness which called them forth. . If it 
can do you good, Bruno, if it can be a solace to 
your heart, then receive my assurance — I love 
you ! To share life and sorrow with you would 
be happiness for me. Bat, Bruno, hear this, my 
last word. I write to you by the bed of my 
grandparents* rest. They slumber softly ; my 
voice has soothed them to repose. The light of 
the lamp falls on their reverence-inspiring heads, 
and illumines their gray hairs. Bruno, here is 
my post, and I will not move from it, let my 
heart suffer what it will. To make glad and 
peaceful the life of the two aged parents who 
have cherished my childhood, and my whole life 
till now, that is my office, and my dearest duty. 
The lamp which enlightens the evening of their 
days Providence has placed in my hands, and I 
will protect it faithfully to my last sigh. Oh, 
Bruno ! if you will win me, you must first win 
these. Only when they can with joy lay my 
hand in yours, can I joyfully and confidently 
consent to it. The way to me is through them. 

'< And if this must be for you a parting salu-, 
tmion, then fare you well, Bruno 1 ^ God bless 
you I Wherever your path may lead, think that 
a true and sympathizing heart follows you with 
blessings and prayers. 

" Bruno ! friend of my childhood ! I would 
say something which should give you peace, I 
fear that you deem me cold and indifferent. That 
pains me. But I know that there is another and 
a better world; there. will you better read my 
heart, there will you pardon your Serena " 



CHAPTER XII. 

FRANZISKA WERNER TO MARIA L . 

Roserwikj August 3ls^. 

For two days after I last wrote to you we, 
waited in great uneasiness ; but, as not the slight- 
est change in tbe state of Md ckkre mere was 
made known to us, Bear proceeded to Carlsfors, 
and spoke sternly to Elsa, so as to make her talk. 
Then spoke she out plainly, that Ma chire mere 
was veiy much the same as she was fifteen years 
ago. She does not sleep of nights, speaks not, 
eats and drinks next to nothing. She has the 
room kept dark, sits constantly with her face ^ 
pressed on her hand, and sighs, sometimes, as if 
ner heart would break. For the rest, she has 
forbidden Elsa to speak a word to any one con- 
cerning her. 

" This must iiot continue 1" exclaimed Bear, 
when he had related these particulars. " It may 
become a relapse into the old complaint. We 
must, by some means, break the spell ; and this 
must be doncr—through thee, Fanny." 

" Through me !" I exclaimed, starting back. 
I am persuaded that I was pale as death. ' 

" Yes, through thee ! Thou knowest well, thou 
seacat, that no one stands so well with Ma chkrfi 
mJere as thou. No one possesses so much influ- 
ence over her heart. Use it now. Thou must 
break through her door, and into her bosom. 
Yes ; thou must do it, and thou must also go as 
boldly and as circumspectly about it as a thief 
in the night." ' 

" Bui lV\e p\ck\ot\i,'^««LX,VJckft ^V^^se«A ^^^-^ 
am 1 to pass \.Yito\x.^\:At iwit^^3asSL\x!^a\3«ttass» 
I boiled bean V * 
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"Through hjer doors T El^ will leave them 
open for thee. I have spoken with her about it. 
And how into her heart 1 Let thy own become 
warm, and thy tongue will find words which will 
penetrate through bone and marrow." 

"Ah, Bear!" 

" And thou must not permit thyself to be 
frightened away by any hasty expressions, by 
any angry look. Have courage; be steadfast, 
strong, and tender. Think on Bruno t Think 
on the reconcilement of mother and son 1 Yes, 
just so must thou look, just so must thou feel, 
and thou wilt achieve a good work, Fanny ; or, 
at least, wilt force this gloomy pain to efiusion, 
which, if it continues as it is, will conduct her 
to madness." 

Sweet is the voice of flatteiy, and especially 
when one hears it from one's better half. I suf- 
fered myself to be persuaded to dare the attempt ; 
l)ut courageous was I by no means. To force 
myself into Ma chere mire*s chamber, contrary to 
' her most positive command, and to appear be- 
ioT her^hu I 

Y^e detennined, farther, that Bnmo, during 
my interview, should wait in Jean Jacquies's 
loom, so that, if it took an auspicious turn, he 
might imnjedialely throw himself at his motli- 
er's feet. Bear wrote toe Bruno on this proposi- 
tion, who answered merely with these woids, 
* I agree with you, and will be there." The 
next day was fixed for the fearful interview. No 
sleep came that night into my eyes, and I was 
•nee on the very point of wakmg Bear, and tell- 
ing him that I reaUv had not the courage to med- 
dle in the affair. But I heard again the wonder- 
ful, sorrowful tones from the unhappy afkchorite 
at Ramm. They sounded implonngly. I rec- 
ollected Bruno's tears 4nd his prayer, " Reconcile 
me with my mother 1" and I determined firmly 
to submit myself to Bear's requiring ; but I was 
still in a tlK)asand troubles how I should carry 
the matter through. " I should say what my 
heart dictated," said Bear *, but my head would 
^so play its part, and act the tutor of the heart, 
and reject its somewhat uncertain plan, and pre- 
scribe speeches with which the heart had no- 
thing to do. So disputed head and heart till the 
moment that we must set out. My situation 
was by no means to be envied, but I said nothing 
to Bear; I would not disquiet him with my own 
disquiet. 

We set out. It was Sunday. The bells rung 
with such a friendly solemnity through the qui- 
et air. Country people in holyday garb, with 
£rayer-books in their nands, met us on the way. 
They looked so peaceful, so contented, as they 
went to the temple of the Lord. .»! envied them ; 
and the nearer we approached Carlsfors, the far- 
ther I wished myselr from it. As Bear took my 
hand to help me fr6m the carriage, I trembled in 
every limb. The cunning Bear said nothing, 
asked nothing, but only pressed my hand. 

Bruno was already with Jean Jacques. I was 
teif ified at his paleness, and at the change in his 
appearance ; but I saia nothing. He also was 
silent. Jane Maria was, as I fancy, somewhat 
offended, on account of the greater trust which 
had been* put in me, and said something of hav- 
ing " too much self-confidence." Oh, my God ! 
that now I certainly had not. I had rather have 
been in Mesopotamia keeping sheep than thus 
to step before Ma chere mere as a mediator. Af- 
Jer we had talked a whWe about nothing, and 
^hh long pauses between, Beat fixed on me his 
sHH solemn gaze. There was legible ia it 



" No\r t** I arose. 1 regarded myself as a sa^l ^ 
rifice. Tremblingly, I made some steps towardil ^ 
the door. Suddenly I found myself m BroDrfif 
arms, who, with his deep, powerfully-penetra- 
ting tone, said, "A blessing on thy proceed^ 
ing! Blessed be the words of peace on thy lipit 
My life depends upon them!" And the singu- 
lar niai) pressed me passionately to his boson, 
and his tears fell on my brow. I stood then 
surprised and moved, as Bruno drew me to him. 
kissed me, and said, softly andiervently, "God 
bless thee I" 

He did so. From this mofbent, all fear, all 
reluctance, leil me. I was totally changed. My 
heart became strong; and with firm and light 
steps I advanced to the room where Ma chiremin 
sat in her darkness. I threw out no faitber plan 
as to what I should say or do; I left it all to thi 
inspiration of the moment 

Before the door of the cabinet stood Elsa, mo- 
tionless, silent, and like a mummy. She gave 
me a sign that she understood my purpose, and 
wished me success. She had left the door open, 
and I glided softly into the cabinet. It was emp- 
ty, dark. The blinds were let down. Softly, ! 
opened the door of the sleeping-room ;■ and, as I 
entered that great, dark chamber, I was shocked 
to see Ma d&e mere lying on the floor. At my 
entrance, she raised her head, and looked at me 
with a gaze so wild and disordered that I shud- 
dered. Yet I drew some steps nearer, and said, 
with a tender uneasiness, " Is Ma chere mere da* 
well !" She raised herself completely on her feet, 
and the cap seemed to lift itself on her head. 
She rushed towards me, her nose contracted and 
pal6, her brenth whistling, and her whole bea^ 
mg so menacing that she must have terrified oui 
less brave than i was. 

" How canst thou dare to force thyself into znr 
chamber 1 How canst thou dare to disturb mer 
demanded she, wild and stem, as she drew near 
me. 

" I did not find Ma chere mire without, and, 
therefore, I came hither," said I, as composedly 
as possible, and without giving back a step. She 
gazed at me a moment, while she seemed to coU 
lect herself; after which, she said, quietly, and, 
as it were, to herself, *'I had probably forgotten 
to bolt the door— stupid !" She went away from 
me; opened the drawer of a bureau, and appear- 
ed as though she would lay something in it 
which she held in her hand, but she let it fell on 
tne floor, and it rolled towards me. I stooped 
and took it up. Ma chere mere approached me 
with the expression of a hyena, and wished, I 
fancy, to snatch it out of my hand ; but I regard- 
ed attentively the little medallion on which the 
lovely head of a child was painted, and said, with 
a degree of ease which I now can scarcely com- 
prehend, "What a beaotifuUhiid !" 

Ma chere mere stood still. She appeared high- 
ly excited, yet in a softer mood. She took the 
medallion gently out of my hand, but held it so 
that I might observe it with her, and said, " Yes, 
yes, indeed, a lovely child. Ah I the crown of 
all children ! Dost thou know the name of the 
boy, Franziskal dost thou know his name? 
Dost thou know whose child he wasi Dost 
thou know it? dost thou know it?" 

She looked, with a keen, inquiring glance, into 
my face. I was obliged to cast down my eyes 
before her penetrating gaze, as I answered, " No!" 
according to the literal truths though I guessed 
who U was. 

" Hia namft was "BrasLO J* \ife^«xi M»* t»re nviw* 
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" He was my only son t Mine, mine"— and here 
she presbed my shoulders together between her 
hands till I thought she would have crushed thetn. 
'* He W4S my only son," continued she, as she 
wiiudrew her hands i'rom me and raised them to- 
wards heaven: "to-day is the day on which I 
gave him birth." She was silent; and then pro- 
ceeding again, as if speaking to herself, and with 
au expression which rent my soul, " This day 
ihree-and-thiriy years I gave him birth. With 
deadliest pangs 1 gave him life! Oh, that I ksid. 
died ot that moment! for he I oh! — but he was 
ijjy pride, my proud joy, my boast, my all ! He 
was to me more than Crod. . Oh ! the Lord has 
smitten down my pride— no, not he, but the dev- 
il. The devil smote my strength, and took my 
cnild. Oh ! children give to oar jiearts life and 
death." Here she crossed her arais over her 
breast, and sunk her head low, as if crushed to 
tiie earth with sorrow. As she raised herself 
again, she turned to me with a sharp, penetrating 
look; and said, " Thou knowest what has hap- 
pened, Fran2iska. Thou knowest all about hinii. 
Deny it nOt. Thy husbanid knows it; I see it in 
the bottom Of thy soul!" 

Idid not deny it; my look spoke for me. I 
drew near to Ma chkre mere ; my neart was warm- 
ed towards her; she laid her hand on my shoul- 
der, and said, " God protect thee, Franziska, from 
ever suffering what I have suffered; frOrh feel- 
ing wtat i have felt, and what I now feel. God 
preserve ihee from it! Child! child! it is liot 
good, when the heart of a mother is converted 
into hate against that fo which she once gave 
life, when her bosom must repel that which once 
drew its niitriment thehce— 1 tell thee it is not 
good. What wishes the happy mother for her 
ch tldren 1 That they may live long on the eartli ; 
that they may settle near and dwell around her; 
that they may receive her last breath, and close 
her eyelids when her last hour is come. Yes, 
that wishes $he. But what do I wish for my 
only son 1 . Yes, that" — and her countenance as- 
sqmed a terrible expression — "that he may lie 
deep in the eanh, or at the bottom of the sea ; 
that these ears may never hear his voice! Oh, 
that he were dead, dead, dead !" 

I shuddered at these wild and desperate words, 
and, in the highest slate of excitement pf jaind, 
the wretched mother proceeded. 

" If the son goes from the father's house into 
the wide world, what does the mother give him 
to carry with him on his long journey 1 She. 

fives him blessings; she gives him the best the 
ouse con^ins; ana she follows him to the door 
with tears, and kisses, and names full of love. 
Yes, this does she; but to my only son gave I 
my curse. That was all, besides his life, which 
he carried with him from m'e into the wide, wide 
world. 1 cursed my only child! Seest thoU," 
she continued, with ever-growing^ wildness, " I 
had laid upon h^s head all my love, my honour, 
my pride— and he heaped shame upon mine. 
Shame heaped he oh the head of his mother. 
See"— and she rent the cap from her head, and 
cast it fiercely oh the floor, while the gray, yes, 
nearly snow-white hair, fell down in waves on 
her shoulders—" see ! grief has strewi^ its ashes 
oh my hair. Before it was black — but in one 
night fell snow — it is now become white. ' The 
son has bleached the hair pf his mother.. He 
caused that the people pointed with the finger at 
her, and said, ' See ! she was^^ the mother of a 
thief!' Ought she not to curse him V 
"Abl he was yet so yoiing,** I stainmeted 



forth—" he"— r could scarcely speak. Ma chki 
mere heard me not, but went on, addressing rath 
er herself than me. " Yes, my hair became gray; 
but what did not become gray? my colour, my 
soui. the whole world! When the ciirse was 
pronounced, and the cursed one was gone forth, 
and no one knew whither — then came a won- 
drous time. It became dark in me, and 1 sat ia 
the dark; and days, months, years, went round, 
and I knew only that all was dark— dark as the 
crime and the curse! I thought that the spark 
of life would perish in the darkness ; but it was 
stronger than the darkness, and than care— and I 
issued from the darkness, and beheld light again. 
I learned at least to bear. I sought to ibiget 
him ; I thought— he is dead !" 

My tears flowed; my whole soul was brokea 
with emotion; and I exclaimed, "Oh, the un- 
happy one ! He wandered about an outcast, and 
found, perhaps, neither bread nor a home. Ao 
died, perhaps, on foreign ground, and thought of 
his mother, and yearned to press her hand to hi» 
lips, and to receive pardon. And she — oh, \h» 
poor-^" 

Ma chere mere was deadly pale, and trembled 
violently ; she seemed with difficulty to breathe. 
" Franziska !" she said, at length, with a atrong 
voice, " Franziska! cease these unnecessary lam^ 
eritationsl Bread he needed hot want Hecouidi 
woirk. He was a mah, and already, in his grow- 
ing years, strong as a lion. Home 1 that he aid 
not seek. His naind drew him towa^xls the wide 
world, ahd that has probably yielded him suffi- 
cient. B ut the cu rse*' — here she approached me. 
while tears trembled in her lai^e eyes, and laia 
her hand upon my head — " the curse has rent mj 
^eart firom him: When it was pronounced, f 
thirsted to call it back again; and I should have 
done it, Franziska, then, if he had borne patient- 
ly the punishment and the penance which his 
crime demanded. For that purpose I sought 
him in the night; but he was gone. He fled 
from forgiveness, and would not deserve it; but 
I have laid it down on his grave. There it lin- 
gers with the sun, and with the flowers, and gives 
him peace. Yet, sometimes, when the recoHec- 
lion and the anguish seize me, so that my bosons 
will tear asunder, and it writhes in my bones, 
and I know not what I do; then, at times^ I ut- 
ter the curse ; but, after that, I bless. Or what 
dost thou imagine that I did, as I lay like a worm 
before our Lord, the picture of my son pressed to 
my hearts Thinkest thou that I cursed himt 
Peace! peace be with the dust!'* 

"And yet if he should livel" said I, with a 
feeling I cannot describe ; " if he yet live ; and, 
through many sufferings, have atoned for the sin 
of his youth; it he longs, more than for all the 
honours of the world, to receive the pardon of his 
mother, to clasp her once more to his breast 1'* 

'^Is it so, Franziska 1 hast thou heard that he 
lives?" and her voice trembled: "knowest thou 
what he seeks and intends 1 Tell hini to come 
no more to thd country which would be ashamed 
of him; that he bear not the name which he has 
dishonoured; that he shall not dare to come into 
the presence of his moth^r^ whom he has cover- 
ed with disgrace. But tell him that I have re- 
voked the curse. I will transmit him the half 
of my property to a foreign land. He may write 
to me, and require what he will; but— on my 
threshold he &hall not set Kv% Co^tV' 

1 bent my Vinee, ^Xi^ etrCw^^^Wvoa. ^^^^IKssSsse- 
er\ motW\" \ e«i\^Vm?i^,Ti^«^\Vj\i«^\^^ \ss?^^€&^ 
« ia thai CYitisXiasi^ \s >ik3aX \V^\.T 
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*' S^Ild up r said she, fiercely. *< Not a woid 
more. No one can jadge me in this matter. 
What I have said, I have said; and I forbid thee 
to speak farther upon it. Speak not of him, if 
thou wilt not— Thinkest thou that here the ques- 
tion is of apples and pears? I tell thee, it is pf 
reason and madness I Rouse not the evil spirit 
in me. Away with these remembrances, with 
these thoughts — away I away !" 

I stood up ; my heart was tossed with contend- 
ing emotions ; but Ma chere nitre's wild look and 
her gestures showed me that now was not the 
time to give vent to them. Nevertheless, I would 
not give up all hope. I locked imploringly, with 
clasped hands, but she turned away from me. 
" Go," said she, sternly ; " our discourse is at an 
end. I would be alone. Go — I will it !" 
" I went ! my soul full of )>itterest anguish. Ma 
dure mire bolted the door behind me. As I en- 
tered the cabinet, I saw there a man standing 
with his forehead against the wall. It was Bru- 
no. Terrified, I went to him, laid my hand gen- 
tly on his arm, and said, in a low voice, " For 
God's sake, Bruno, what are you doing here, so 
near — " He turned slowly his face towards me. 
It was deadly pale ; cold perspiration stood on 
his brow; his look was confused; he gazed at 
me with a gloomy indifference. But suddenly 
he collected himself, and, laying his band on his 
forehead, rushed out of the room. 1 followed 
him and thanked Grod as I saw Bear meet him, 
seize his arm, and compel him to be on his guard, 
that the servants might suspect nothing. With 
apparent calmness, they left the house together. 

1 went, in the mean time, to Jean Jacques. 
I could not let the husband and wife know all 
that had occurred. I told them, simply, that I 
had produced no result; that I had not dared to 
give Ma dure mere cause to imagine how near 
to her her son was, since the very thought of him 
seemed nearly sufficient to unsettle her reason. 
Jean Jacques stuck his hands in his coat-pock- 
ets, and went up and down the room, saying, 
'*That is devilish, that is devilish. How can 
any one be so unreasonable V And then Bnuo 
— 1 implored him to remain quiet^ but as soon 
as he heard his mother's voice, which, for a mo- 
ment, was audible here, he was possessed. He 
tore himself away from Lars Anders, who would 
have held him, and dashed forth. It was well 
that he did not go in to Ma dure mere. There 
would have been a pretty 'larum ! 

Jane Maria, also, could not comprehend how 

it was that people could not be governed by their 

' reason, but added, that she had anticipated how 

the affair would end ; that she had never looked 

for any good effect from it. 

Neither of them spoke according to my feel- 
ing. I longed for Bear; I expected comfort and 
support from him. At length he came ; he was 
heated, excited, and looked wobegone. I threw 
myself on his neck^ and wept — I could not do 
otherwise. He embraced me, and said merely, 
** We will not let our courage sink, nor give up 
all as lost; no tree is felled by a single stroke." 

" Ah I what shall we do 1" asked I, with a deep 
sigh. 

" We will now go home," answered he, " and 
then we will talk farther about it. The cabrio- 
let is below. Adieu, Jean Jacques ; adieu, sis- 
ter-in-law. Come, Fanny !" 

In the cabriolet, I related to Bea^ all that had 

passed between Ma dure mire and myself. He 

Ma/d merely, "Ham !^hum /" Then we sat si- 

A»/r/, but i knew that he tboagbt with me, and 



more wisely than I. It did me good to sit snent- 
ly by his side, as we drove through the whisper- 
ing wood. The weather was in harmony with 
my mood of mind. It was become dark; and 
the boughs of the pines swayed in the wind with 
,a sort of sad disquiet. 

" In the mean time," said Bear, consoliogly, 
when we had reached home, " in the mean time, 
we have won one point. This dangerous state 
of apathy is broken, and will, probably, for this 
time, not return. This is a victory which may 

frepare the way for another. We won't despair, 
will see Bruno to-morrow." 
" In the mean time," to take up Bear's phrase, 
I am distressed in heart and soul, and know not 
what farther to say. 

FRAOMENT ^F A LETTER FROM BRUNO TO AN- 
* TONIO. 

September^ 
What is called long life? To drag through 
unimportant days, without interest and pleasure, 
and to sink together, by degrees, like a building 
that is inwardly decayed. JTo, rather to desire 
to behold a future, at least a morrow ; that is life. 
A morrow ! For mei that will probably no more 
arise. The stream of life has turned itself away 
from me. Why should I linger in the desert, 
and thirst? Mother! mother! from thee I am 
repulsed! It is thou who hast dried up my heart 
and my world. But this night 1 will free myself; 
I will drink revenge. My mother ! Is it love, 
is it hate to har by which I am impelled 1 1 
know not. But this night I will stand before 
her, and burst the ice-rmd of her heart ; or my 
brain shall burst, and she shall be covered with 
my blood. I will jiwaken in her bosom— re- 
morse ! I will call into her eye a tear which 
shall never dry up again I She will not forgive. 
So be it; she shall weep. Why should I livQl 
For whom? For whati . I have drunken the 
wild pleasure of life — it disgusts me. To the 
better and the purer the way is barred; barred 
by my own motner. Bitter, curse-inspiring feel- 
ing! The mother's heart is closed against me; 
close, therefore, for me, heaven also — the bosom 
of God. Yes, it must be so, for all the bitterness 
of the world has gathered itself into my heart. I 
will avenge myself on my mother ! And yet, ia 
this dark moment, a mild, a refreshing sensation 
slides into my soul. Serena! her beloved im- 
age awakes it. She rejects me, but I cannot be 
angry with her. She renounced my love for the 
sake of her duty, she left me alone ; yet mv soul 
feels bnt tenderness towards her. That feeling 
does me good. I will never cause her wo. But 
as I saw her, so fair, so strong, I saw her still 
farther withdrawn from me. As the star grows 
pale in a higher lig^t, so paled she for me, as 
she approached nearer to the angel. She cannot 
hold me back, the distance between us is too 
wide. And should, indeed, my death distress 
her, she will wrap herself in her white garb of 
innocence, in her saintly attire of virtue, and re- 
main fixed and still ; God is with her. Pure an- 
gel, peace be with thee ! I may not press thee 
to my bosom, but, like thy heaven, which is thy 
heritage, and from which I am exiled, thou wilt, 
perhaps, look down upon me, and refresh my 
heart, since no one possesses this power like 
thee. Farewell ! Our paths now separate for- 
ever; mine descends into the depths or darkness, 
thine ascends into the high light. Farewell I 

Farewell, too, my dreams ! ye dear dreams of 
a moie beaut^M^e. ol tecAiL<(^\Nsxii€iiV vkAVt^^, 
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f>*are ye ^ell, ye tender and loring feelings in my 
soul, wfaficb I have.loVed and i^erished as the 
better part of myseltf And y« tones> which I 
have awoke on so many nights, in order to an- 
■su er the inquiries of my soul, to still its torments, 
«leep, Ueep! I will never listen to you again. 
^ Wtien i called you forth, I had still nope ; now 
I have none. 

No, Antonio, I have no hope. Despair lies in 
the depih ot the question which 1 will yet once 
more put to my fate. Farewell, Antonio I Thanks 
for thy friendship ; thanks for this, that, with all 
iny faults, thou hast loved me. Pardon me that 
"Which I have done*, be at peace with me, as I 
am with thee. 

But thou, my mother! yet no peace with thee. 
Yet, in this ni|^ht, I will press a kiss upon thy 
lips, either of lile or of death. In Vain dost thou 
withdraw thyself— thou shalt not escape. ' Higb" 
•^ Powers are with m^— to-night I 



CHAPTER Xftl. 

rEANBISKA WERNfiR TO 1C4RIA L . , 

Oh, Maria! my dear Maria! wbat events, 
what scenes ! what changes ! How can one 
night have changed thus everything) But I 
must relate you all from the beginning. 1 have 
looked death in the face, death wild and horrible 1 
Ah ! it is still, indded, near! But I must bring 
order in)o ray soul and my qonceptions. 

For two days atler niy last interview with Ma 
ckkre mene we heard n(Md^1ng of her. On the third. 
Bear drove over to Carlsiors, to learn how matters 
fitood. He found that Ma chJtre mere had been in 
a high state of excitement, and most restless mood 
of mind. During* the nig4it she had been heard 
going to and fro in her chamber, almost inces- 
santly; during the day she had wept bitterly. 
She was now somewhat more composed; she, 
. received Bear kindly, asked how his wife was, 
came into the drawing-room to tea, and appear- 
ed by degfees to resume her wonted manner. 

The relation of her snfferings moved me. I 
almost longed to see her again, and to hear a 
friendly word from her; and I felt an actual de- 
light, as, early next morning— it was the 3d of 
Sepiemberr— I received a 4itile kind note from 
her, in which she said that in ihe forenoon she 
intended to drivt to the city to purchase various 
^* kHmkramSi" and made me the proposal to bear 
her company. If I agreed, she would call upon 
ine, and, in the evening, deliver me sa(h at home 
«gain. 

I wanted to buy myself some funnels and a 
^ieve, and accepted the offer With all my heart, 
after I had said a few woed? with Bear, an^ had 
promisecl him a good dinner at home, though I 
should not have the pleasure of seeing him eat it. 
Bear did fiot look at all despairii^g abodt it, em-. 
brac^ me, and proceeded in4he oabriolet to the 
city, where we hoped to meet. 

It was not without some uneasiness and per- 
plexity that 1 now thought of seeing Ma ckere 
vuhe again How could it stand between us, af- 
ter the last violent scene 1 What should I say 1 
How should 1 look 1 From this uncertainty I 
was relieved by Ma cMre mere's arrival. She did 
not leave the carnage, but, as T go^ in, she reach* 
ed me her hand, with a serious, but open conn- 
^nance, drew me to 1ier, bent back my bonnet- 
bow, and kissed me on the forehead and mouth 
wJih great tenderness. This did me good, and 



from that moment I felt all restraint wfs gojpie. 
Yet I was in a sad mood. Ma ckere nure was 
still ; the day gloomy, the air heavy. No one 
can say that our drive was cheerful. At the spot 
where the road to Ramm branches off. Ma c(tre 
niere turned her head in the other direction. My 
heart was stirred within me by this sign of an 
irreconcilable feeling; but, as she soon aAer put 
to nde some important question, f was so struck 
with her ghastly paleness that I could not be an- 
gry witi her, but I was so grieved that I was on 
the very point of weeping. So reached we the 
city. 

" In the widow ^ Pastor Rhen," said Ma 
chere mire, as soon as we had got through the 
city gate, "thou wilt make aeduaintance with a 
very imp of honsekeeping." We descended jit 
Madame Rheli's, w^re Ma ckkre mire has al- 
ways, when .she is in the city, a kind of inn. 
One cannot see the widow of Pastor Rhen withT 
out immediately feeling that she is friendliaesSj^ 
hospitality, and talkativeness combined ; and 
one eannot see her ds^nghter Renetta without 
thinking that the apple falls not far from the tree. 
One cannot see her arrangements for Ma cAert 
mere without perceiving that Md chire4nere is, in 
her ,«yes. a great puissance, which she equally 
fears and loves. For her sake, I also was treat- 
ed with toalous cordiality ; and the good Renet- 
ta had nearly strangled me, as she took off my 
cloak with so much vigoiir, the ribands having, 
by my awkwardness, been drawn into a knot. 

Madame Rhen had been a kind of housekeep- 
er with Md chere msre, who had betrothed and 
married her to the pastor, who suffered himself, 
in this matter, to be led by her as by his fate. 
Whether he had to repent it I know not. Ma- 
dame Rhen was now a well-to-do widow, who 
placed her joy and honour in being able to enter- 
tain Ma chere mere when she came there, by 
whom she was alwaya bUntly and plainly called 
"Rhen." ■ : ' " 

The kindness of Rhen and Renetta, the neat, 
clean .room, with two little, lovely pictures, rep- 
resenting children playing with animals, im* 
pressed me with a very agreeable feeling. The 
beautiful Smaland cheese «iul a glass of Mala- 
ga, which were immediately set on a snow-white 
cloth, tasted most excellent After our refresii- 
ment, Ma chire mere and I set out on our round 
of business* It had deaied up ; the air was 
eharming; and within o^ all had become more 
and more cheecfal. There awoke in my soul I 
know not ^hat glad hope ; and, as the sun broke , 
4h?Qagh (he cloads^ it seemed to me as if there 
could be no irttmediaibla misfortune, aiid no ir- 
reconcilable hearts — I felt as if all must turn out 
well. , Well, my dear ltfaria« I am like a strine- 
iHstqimeBt, perhaps a little too easily niovel. 
But like me as 1 am. I Uke Byron, because he 
calls the heart *^ a pandiilam betwixt a smSJe and 
a tear." 

In the city wjis mach throng and skit. It was 
market-day, and. the great saarket-place was full 
of people, wagons, and carts. It delighted me 
thoroughly to behold the joyous swarm ; it de- 
lighted me to meet Bear in the city: I promised 
myself a moment's time t^eall onSerena. All 
presented itself to me as ffvely and pleasant. The ' 
smell of the fresh hay diffused itself fragrantly 
from the peasant's wagons. Here the. peasant 
UAed his smoked ham to the nose of a stopping 
conn<Hwewt\ xWw» ^ ^YA^Q;tsast^'%.x»!j«^\j«. 
frea\i ^vxtftei \ YuKt« Vtv^ oit ^^tic:^ Xv^ ^^x^a^ 
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l^reen hampers; there people sold pears fot^kd- 
Ur apiece. There was a hum oi blithe Toices, 
of gossip and laughter { and among men, horses, 
and wagons, hurried about a brisk flock of spar- 
rows, twittering here and there throughout the 
market, gathered the scattered manna, flew up 
with a whisk when a heavy felkiw trod near this 
light troop, 'ai^ then, as unweariediy, dropped 
themselves down again. • Women, weU armed 
with wits and tongue, sat in rows before (he hou- 
ses and in the market-place, with their mAil-tubs, 
their great loaves, their baskets of pears and pas- 
try, and rated keenly the street lads, who, as they 
went b3^ sought to indemnify themselves for their 
want of money with pert sayings. A spirit of 
joke came over me. Before me stood a ftgged 
little boy with a good countenance, who regard- 
ed the riches of the market with a philosophical 
whistling. Behind him. upon a step, stood his 
empty basket, over which a net was thrown. I 
filled this dexterously with sugar-pears, and the 
old woman of whom I bought them liil^ the net 
cautiously up herself, and nodded to me that she 
understood the whim. The youngster will long 
wonder to himself how these pears came there. 
Farther on stood a horse tied up to a window 
shutter, and stretched his lean nead out towards 
some chaff, but could not reach it I took a fa- 
mous lock out of the cart ancT gave it to the horse, 
while I looked round, half in fear, at the propri- 
etor. Ma ehke mere laughed, and gave him an- 
other lock. The horse ate. 

** Good mother, whv do you tempt me with your 
fine plums 1 I must nave a half measure. Here, 
pour them into my handkerchief. But the mon- 
ey 1 Oh, I have no small change." 

The good mother must go into a shop to get 
change : but who shall sell the pears and plums, 
meanwhile? I will. Theold woman goes; I set 
mvself on her stool, sell fruit, and take money. 
I nave no customer so difficult as Ma ckire mere. 
who will have an immensity for her money, ana 
mereilesshr beats me down, and runs down the 
qualitv of my goods. I answer as well and as 
roughly as I can. Finally, the good woman 
eomes baek with the change, and is so satisfied 
with my management of her property, that I must 
take a quarter of a measure of plums formyser-' 
vices. 

You will wonder at Ma ckire nUr^s patience 
i^th all this. But this sort of thing delights her ; 
and one of her qualities, which makes her so 
agreeable to me, is the heany and pleasant way 
in which she enters into any innocent joke. 

But the time fled. The clock of the church 
struck twelve. We must hasten, if we mean to 
get our business done before dinner. I glanced 
towards every gateway and st^vet-corner to dis- 
cover Bear, but in vain. We entered some shops, 
looked at various things, but bought nothing. Ma 
ekkre mire scolded the masters of the shops for 
their bad articles : they tried to raise their voices 
in their defence, out she raised hcF voice above 
theirs, and put them down. The clock struck 
one. Ma dure mere said, "We ,must not let 
Rhen's soup get cold." We set out back again, 
I quite out of humour not to have found Bear ; 
but, in passing through the next street, what be- 
' held I at the comer 1 a sight to me a thousand 
times more delightful than an enchanted castle 
and bountiful fairies — a broad, gray back, be-, 
yond all power of mistake, that of Bear. I sprang 
soflly on him, held him fast, and said, *' You shall 
not o^et away, you Bear I 
yoa come with me," 



"And dine with us at Rhen's. and do not go 
away again till afternoon," added Ma ckire mere. 
Bear was not difficult to be persuaded, took the 
arm of his little wife, and walked with her to 
Madame Rhen's, giving her a moral sermon on 
her presumption in acting the policeman. Bnt^ 
though he jokedj I could see that he was not glad. 
Rhen and Renetta ran busily about to bring* 
up thedinner as we entered. As they spied Bear, 
they sprung in raptures upon him, and their joy 
mounted to the very roof, at having the company 
of the good and cordial-hearted man. We sat 
dowD to table* The dinner was. excellent, 'my 
appetite was equally so ; the hostesses were press- 
ing and communicative ; I had passed a meny 
morning, and would fain still be cheerful, but 
there sat Bear with so solemn a face that it troub- 
led me. I saw that he had Bruno in his head 
id heart He now. also entered mine^ and all 
my lighmess of spirit vanished ; yes, I reproved 
myself, that I could have been so gay. Bear 
looked at Ma ckire m^0>freauently, with a grave 
and piercing notice, and I observed that she 
sought to avoid his gaze. This power of his over 
her gave me pleasure. But at once she staredat 
him with her great dark eyes so keenly, that he 
was obliged to sink his little gray ones, and I 
could not help internally smiling at this skirmish 
of glances. 

Inunediately after coffee, Bear left us, in oider 
vet to visit some patients, and would thence drive 
home. I accompanied him into the hall, .since 
one could not enjoy any quiet in the presence ot 
Rhen abd Renett£ " Bear, thou art restless a&d 
sad," ^id I, anxiously, and took his hand. " I 
have seen Bruno to-day," he replied, **and am 
very much afraid that the whole business will 
have an unfortunate termination." " Good God !" 
I exclaimed . " Yes, may He help us," said Bear, 
" for here nonie else can. Bruno seems to con- 
template a desperate experiment What he has 
f)t m his head I could not drag from him. And 
would not farther restrain him from battling 
out his own concern. What capnot be bent must 
sometimes be broken. But go in now, Fanny, 
go in. More in the evening. In the evening I 
shall see thee again." 

Bear's words had troubled mv whole soul, and 
the feelings of my mind were visible in my coun- 
tenance, for Ma ckire mire asked me, eagerly, if 
I were unwell ; and my hostess exclaimed that 
I was so pale, so very pale. I complained of 
dizziness^, and, in fact, everything went round 
with me. 

Madame Rhen knocked at the window, the& 
opened it, and cried, " Good madame ! good ma- 
dame!" Two eentlemen looked back, and a 
youth came to the window. " Madame !" said 
she, still louder; "madame! Ah! ah! yes, ik 
was Madam me Follin — ^hear you, good madame; 
here is a two-dollar banco ; take it, be so good, ana 
run to Beigstrom's and ask him for a little of his 
best eau de Cologne for Madame Rhen. There 
will be one dollar four-and-iwenty out of it 



Thank you kindly, good madame.' 

My hostess overwhelmed me now with kind- 
ness, liqueWf and perfumed water; beg^d me to 
sit by the window, and to divert mv mind by 
looking into the street. I thanked ner for her 
goodness, but said that the free air would soon- 
est relieve me. Ma ckire mire arose directly, and 
we went out. 
We spent more than fanro hours with goinj^ 
I take you captive. I about, and in the shops. Ma ckire wire made 
1 me a pieseiit, lax Xoo s^\nii^Sdi tctt inft^ W tht 
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lieartfelt expression ill her countenance and man- 
ner made it dear to me. I purchased some tri- 
tes for Bear which he needed, but which he al- 
ways forgot to procure for himself. We had 
promised to take tea with Madame Khen ; Ma 
there mere would not allow me to give it up ; and 
I saw, with regret, that we should not have time 
to see Serena. On our return to Madame Rhen s, 
we crossed the great market-place, which had 
oeen so lively in the forenoon. It was now de- 
serted ; and while strewn with the litter of past 
business, and with the birds, Ma ckkre Tnere was 
quite indignant that the besoms were not at work, 
and declared that she would speak to 'the mayor 
about it. 

A single hay- wagon stood in a comer of the 
market-place, about which a multitude of people 
were assembled.' Ma chere m^e stood still, and, 
fisked some one, who came from the wagon, 
•* What there was there V* " A great wolf, which 
bad- been shot," was the answer. " We must see 
that," said Ma chere mere, advanced, and madie 
a. way through the people, who, as soon as they 
recOghised her, made room for her. I followed 
her, like a little boat' in the wake of a frigate. 
When we reached the wagon, we saw there an 
'unusually large and fine wolf.' There was a 
strong pressure around us, but Ma dure mire pro- 
tected me by putting herpowerAil arm about me, 
and turning herself, at the same time, to the peo- 

51e, said, " Don't crowd so !" which was imme- 
iately repeated by numerou»,voices, and ve ob- 
tained ample room. The peasant to whom .the 
wagon belonged related, in reply to Ma chere mire j 
liow he had gone out earl^ in the morning with 
his gun. and saw twcf younff wolves t)n the bor- 
der of the wood, which had laid themselves on 
some litter under a fir-tree. He drew near, and 
took aim at them. At the same moment their 
mother sprang out of the wood with a fierce 
holrl, and placed herself before them. He fired, 
she fell, and the young ones ran off into the wood. 
The man hastened to the wolf; she struggled 
with death : and a second shot put an end to her, 
and he joyfully dragged his booty home. I saw 
that the tongue of the ci^ature hung far out on 
one side, and, as X alluded to that, the countiy- 
man showed me that the. tongue was nearly bit- 
ten off. She had probably done it in the agony 
of death, he added. For the first time I felt pity 
for a wolf; and I could not refrain from stroking 
the head of the fine animal, and saying sofilv, 
•* Qood mother I" " Let us go, Franziska," said 
Ma chere irUrey abruptly, ana we made our way 
back as we had made it thither. Ma chere mere 
looked gloomy ; and, as we went over the marke]^ 
place, I could not omit saying—for my heart was 
moved — ** What a fine feeling must live in ani- 
mals, which man considers to stand so iar beneath 
him i A wolf dies for her young !" 

" The young of the wolf," asiid Ma chere mh^e, 
in a bitter tone, " had occasioned their mother no 
grief; she had died in her pride of them. Better 
to die with a bitten tongue than live with a torn 
heart." We were both silent. Presently we 
6ame to a little green, on which fine poplars rear- 
ed their quivering pyramids. The sun, in its set- 
ting, burnished them with deep gold, and a num- 
ber of little birds filled them with the music of 
their songs. Seats were here placed, that the 
passers-by might enjoy their ."hade. On one of 
those benches sat two* persons, who attracted our 
attention; one' of ihem was an aged woman, ev- 
idenUy poor, bat of a. gooi-natared countenance, 



her sat a man, equally neatly clad, with a long, 
pale face, hanging lips, and the aspect of one of 
weak intellect. , Ma chere mere, who possesses a 
tolerable portion of curiosity, approached them. 
As we drew near, we saw that the man was blind. 
" Is that your brother, good woman 1" asked Ma 
chere m>ere. "My son," answered ^e woman, 
with a sigh. "Son I howoldisl#7" "Tweniy- 
five years." jae looked fifty. " He is bl ind, and, 
as I fancy, also deaf," continued Ma chkre mere. 
" Blind, and deaf, and dumb," answered the moth- 
er. " How long has he been in this condition ?" 
•> Since his birth." " Has he any sort of ideas V* 
" That is difficult to perceive ; one must guide, 
feed, tend, and w^tch him, like a child; but 
isomdtimes he weeps, and sometimes he laughs." 
" What makes him laugh 1" " When he comes 
out into the air he is cheerful and laughs, ana 
When I caress him long. Thank God, he knows 
me !" Hereupon she began kindly to stroke the 
cheeks of her son, and to jpat him on the shoul- 
der. He smiled, on that, with increasing liveli- 
ness and gladness, and his countenance assumed 
almost an expression of reason. " Is he some- 
times ill-humoured 1" "Yes, often; and then 
he is quite raging. But still he has a good heart. 
He sleeps very little by night, and then is accus- 
tomed to grope his way round to the beds of his 
sister's children, and to feel whether they are cov- 
ered. If they have thrown off their bedclothes 
he spreads them carefiilly over them. He is es- 
peciaUy careful of the sister's little daughter ^ 
and when he perceives her cry, he is beside him* 
self." 

"You must, therefore, be obliged to keep him 
in your eye more than all vour other children !" 

"Yes, of necessity. They have understand- 
ing, but he has only me. I can very rarely leave 
him." 

At this moment the deaf and dumb made some 
horrible sounds; thev were a kind of howl, but 
the howl 01 a wild beast is nothing to such as 
these. Tears started from the blind eyes, and 
copiously wet his face, which, besides this, show- 
ed no expression. of pain. The poor wretch 
wiped them away with his hands. 

" And this has continued for twenty-five years, 
and ma^ continue yet longer 1" asked Ma cMre 
mere, with a tone of voice which made evident 
how deeply it had seized on her mind. '*Aie 
you not tired, good woman t" 

"No; with the help of God shall I never be 
tired with my child, but patiently await the time 
when it shall please the Cord ip release us. May 
I only not die before him t" 

" What is your name, good woman 1" 

" Margaret Seek, widow of Beck the joiner." 

*'Good-moming, Madame Beck. GKxi bless 
you! We shall meet again." 

Ma chere mere went on, while she said, half 
aloud, to herself, "Twenty-five years!" 

I said nothing, but hoped within myself that 
this circumstance might not be without its effect 
upon her own heart. We walked on for some 
time silently and slowly, and Ma chere mire look- 
ed hastily up, appeared to rouse herself out of her 
revery, and, half reproachfully, half briskly, 
said, " Thou movest like a tortoise, Franziska, 
and thus we go dreaming away our time. We 
must now ha;sten to Rhen's and drink our tea 
quickly, that we may not have to reach ho«sfi.\fiL 
the dark." 

Bui lo gel a'w^7 c^\ti>KVj itwcw '^^^'Kssft. ^i^^xv 
and Viet lea was \m\KissA>Jkfe. 'Wv^w; nr'^^'^^^ ^^^ 
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cracknels, tea-cakes, and gingerbread ; and the 
good old lady now began even to talk of supper, 
and said she had purposely ordered a good iat 
turkey, and hoped that Madame Mansfeld would 
consent to stay, and not give her the disappoint- 
ment of seeing her little preparation was Iruit- 
less. 1 expecied to see it at once declined by Ma 
cMre mere^ but, lb my great astonishment, she an- 
swered neither yes nor no; andL as Madame 
Rhen began to speak, in her zeal, of a cledr even- 
ing and moonlight, and, I verily believe, of sun^ 
shine and the Korthem Lights, Ma cAere mere 
said, at length, with great coolness, " Well, well, 
we will see." Madame Rhen took this as an ac- 
quiescence, gave Renetta a hin(, and followed 
ner herself into the kitchen. I seized this oppor- 
tunity to tell Ma chiere mere of my fear or our 
driving home in the dark ; but^ when I turned to- 
wards her, I saw her sitting with her elbows on 
the table, and her face covered with her hands, 
in one of those fits of melancholy of which I had 
so often heard, but till now had never been an 
eyewitness of. I neither would nor dared to dis- 
turb her, and we both sat profoundly silent till 
Madame Rhen entered with lights, accompanied 
by Renetta, who brought in the roast, and pre- 
served cherries. Md cAire mire^ on this, changed 
her position^ but continued gloomy and silenfa» I 
myself was by no means talkative, but the lively 
hostess did not concern herself on that account. 
She and her daughter talked away incessantlv, 
told stories, inttrrupted each other, and mutually 
drowned each other's voices in their eagerness. 
All the gossip, all the little intrigues of the city 
were touched on, and drawn out into long his- 
tories. I could not help being amused by some 
of these, and I was more than once obliged to 
laugh, as well at the zeal of the relaters as at the 
relations themselves, which, on this, went on 

, more vigorously than ever. 1 know not whether 
Ma ckere mere heard anything of all this, or not; 
her though seemed to me to be internally direct- 
ecL and I wondered to see her address herself so 
effectually to the tuzkey, and finally, with some 
hearty phrases, commeo^ Rben's supper. 

I was thoroughiv wearied of all the eating and 
the talk. I longed to be at home, and with Bear, 
and said, "God be thanked i" as we were once 
more seated in the carriage. In the mean time it 
was become very dark ; and, instead of the lights 

^ and shines which Madame Rhen had promised 
us, the heaven had put on a gray manUe of cloud, 
which didi not permit e,ven the faintest glimpse 
of a star to pass thcongh. But on the western 
horizon it lightened strong add frequently, al- 
though wiifaout thunder, it was what is called 
sheet lightning. " Ma clUre m^ took the reins 
from the boy, .who aat behind, whem we soon 
heard him snore. 

The evening wm. ^arm ajod stiU ; ^nd ^tbis 
drive, by the radiance of the lightning, womW not 
have been dis^reea,ble tp m4$, but I was in an 
anxious mood, and, besidies this, spmftwhat fear- 
ful ; for the darkt)^ w^^ somfttjflo^ sp deep thajt 
we ronld to% dis^giligh the w:ay, apd M(i cl^^ 
mere had not h^r accustomed Yigitoce. She » p- 
peared to bi; ip an excited state of mind, and o(\en 
lifted her, handkerchief t^her foc^ Thij* her un- 
easiness did me gQpd, but, at thje same tinie filled 
me with disquiet as it regarded o^r prpgresl 
We went, hpwever, securely on, if not at the 
quickest pace; and. notwithstanding my fear, not- 
withstanning all uneasy and anxious thoughts, by 
the slow driving and easy rocking of the carriage 
i hecAme, at ias^ yery sleep/. I nodded, and 



dreamed I know not how long, bat was suddenly 

awakened by a violent shock from the carriage 
striking against some stump or stone. 1 looked 
round— we were in a dark and thick wood. Mj 
spirits sunk, [i seemed to me that we had drivea 
already long enough to have reached home. 

"It is to be hoped that we are really on the 
right way," said I, ijoubiingly. " It appears to 
me that we must have driven quit& long enough. 
I hope we haven't gone wrong." 

At these words Ma ckere mere seemed to wake 
out of a dream ; and said, sharply, and as some- 
what offended, " Make yourself easy, dear child, 
when I drive. Ought not I and my horses to 
know the way that we have traversed so often 1 
We have gone it together these fifteen years, and 
have never missed our way yet.*' ^ 

She let the horses feel the whip, and they went 
(quicker. 1 was still anxious, and fancied, by \\^ 
light of the somewhat clearer sky, that all around 
us looked strange and wild. " I cannot conceiira 
where we can be," ^aid I, at length, unable any 
longer to conceal Miy uneasiness^ **I cannot 
recognise anything around us. A wood so Wl!J 
and thick as this there certainly is not on the 
way to Carlsfors." 

" Don't be a fppl, t^ra<pziska," said Ma (%t 
nurey quite out of temper, "and don^t see' ghosts 
where there are none. By night the wood ap- 
pears twice as high and as thick as by day. I 
cannot exactly see w'here we are, but I observa 
that my animals scent home and their stable. 
They never run thus but when we are near 
Carlsfors; and hark, how they snort! See, acp 
we not in the great avenue 1 Yes, certainly, we 
are just there. I fancy I see the house iiscff 
glimmer out yonder." 

We were now certainly in an avenue. M^ 
(Mre mere put on the horses, and they flew every 
moment more rapidly forward. Now came one 
great and tremendous blaze of liahtning, which 
fasted some seconds; and by its Tight reared it- 
self, like a gigantic speplre, out of the blacknca* 
of the aigjit, a huge apd gloomy house, not 
Carisfors, but — Ranyn ! Ramm, with its dark 
fafad€f and its great -wings, lay before us in tEe 
'^lare of the lightning. It stretched, as it sepmed, 
its threatening arms, towards us; and every in- 
stant we were dn^ii^ neai;ef and nearer towards 
it. 

1 looked with terror at Ma chere raJere, Sh^ lat' 
a$ if changed to stone. H<er gaze was fixe^ and 
staring; the reins dropped from her hands. AH 
Wiaa night again, b\^ only for a few se.conds. 
Again came a flash so great and vivid^ that trees, 
bushes, ai^d buildings, appeared all in flame. In 
this moment stood a t^U, park figure suddenly be- 
fore u^i. The horses, terrified, and no longer i^ 
^trained by a gpiding hand, fleyr right and )e& 
and over lawn apd shrubbery, dashed downwara 
tow^$ the )ake, which shone out by th^ light- 
ning-gleam clear amppg the trees. 

"Vvith cpnyulijive hands Ma chere mer^ ^ndfi^w 
oared to recover the reins, ^hich had fallen. I 
screaij^ed, "JHelp^ helpP* with all the force of 
my desperatiop. Then sprung some one l^fore 
the horses and seized ihe reins I saw the horses 
rear; saw some one struggling with them — by 
U^e glare of the now incessant lightning I recog- 
nised Bruno. I saw him thrown dp wn by t/fi 
horses; it seemed to me that they went over his 
body; more I saw np(, for 1 lost my conscious* 
ness. 

When I came to myself again, I found qiy;seii 
in Afo ckir^ mer^t arms. I saw her pafe coo^* 
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Mnatice ov«r me; its expresnon of anguish and 
teademes8 1 shall never forget. " God be praised 1 
she recovers I" ^aid Ma dure mere, and impressed 
a motherly kiss on my forehead. A lofty rotunda 
arched itselt* abovie us, lighted by a lamp from 
ahove. A tall and^very dark woman, whom I 
ha 1 never before seen, stood hear me, and hand- 
ed me a strong cordial. My senses were con- 
fused, and i could not recall into my memory 
what had just now occurred; but, in this dark- 
ness of thought and of vision, i sought for Bruno. 
In the gloomiest corner of the chamber stood — 
"was it the bloody spectre which my terrified ima- 
gination had evoked? or was it ah actual human 
shape 1 My eyes fixed themselves inquiringly 
upon it; it came forward— it was Bruno! But, 

' gracious heavens! what a specta<!le! Blood 
Btreamed down from liis brow, and down upon 
bis naked breast; his clothes were torn to rags: 
his cheeks were deadly pale; wild disquiet burtied 
in his eyes; in the strongly-contradled eyebrows 
lightnings seemed to conceal themselves, and 
desperate determination pressed the hps together. 
He approached us. At a hint lix>m him that 
strange woman withdrew, and we three were left 
alone. I tore myself ir^m Ma chere 7/itre's arms, 
and sat upon the sofa. My whole consciousness 
was come b^ck ; nay whole soul was vehemently 
on the stretch, and, with the most indescribable 
anxiety, I observea both mother and son, who 
now stood face to face.. Their looks seemed to 
pierce through each other. Ma chere mere seem- 
ed to be smitten with the wildest amazement, and 
stepped a little backward. Bruno stepped a step 
forward, and said, slowly, and as with a be- 
numbed tongue, " You are rescued. God be 
Jnraised ! And for me now only remains to die, 
or to win forgiveness! My mother! my moth- 
er !" exclaimed he at once, as if an angel had 
loosened tongue ftnd feeling, while^ with a hear^ 
rending expression, he sank down and embraced 
her knees. " My mother, wilt thou not pardon 1 
Wilt thou not bless thy soni Take the curse 
from my brow. Mother! I have suffered much. 
1 have wandered about without pe^ce; I am 
destitute of peace ylit; peace can never be mine 
"while I am thrust from thy bosom. I have suf- 
fered; I have suffered much ; I have repented; I 
can and will atone. But then you must pardon, 
i^ou must bless me, mbther. Mother, take away 

' ^e curse ! Lay a blessing on my head ! Moth- 
er, will you not stanch the blood which flows on 
Jour account 1 See, mother !" and Bruno raised 
is clotted locks, through which deep and bream- 
ing wounds were visible. " See, mother, if thou 
wut not lay thy hand here in blessing, I swear, 
by God! that this blood-stream shall never cease 
ttil my life has welled out with it, and has sunk 
me to the grave, dn which alone thou wilt lay 
thy forgiveness. There, there, first shall I find 
])eace. Oh, mother! was an error in young and 
wild years then, so unpardonable 1 Cannot a 
later fife oi vinue and or love make atonement 1 
' l^oiher ! cast me not off*! Let the voice of thy 
5on penetrate to thy heart ! Bestow on me for- 
giveness, full forgiveness I" 

Overcop*"*, by my feelings, I threw myself on 
my kaeeF jv Bruno, and cried, "Pardon! par- 
don!" 

What during this time, passed in Ma chere 
mh-e's heart, I know not. It seemed to be a con- 
test of life and death. She moved not; with a 
fixed and immovable gaze, she looked down at 
th^ V«^ling one, and convulsive twitches passed 
<t' ' er pale lips. But, as his voice ceased, she 



liiled her hand and pressed it strongly against 
her heart. "My son! oh!—" said she, with a 
hollow voice. She sighed deeply; her counte- 
nance became yellow, her eyes closed, she reeled, 
and would have fallen to the ground, if Bruno 
had not sprung up and caught her in his arms. 

He stood a moment still, his mother pressed to 
his bosom, and gazed on her cqantenance, over 
which death had shed his awful peace. ' "Is it 
thus," said il|} in a quiet distraction, "is it thus, 
then, we. are reconciled, mother 1 Thus thou 
restest on the bosom of thy son, and he on thine 1 
Thou art pale, my mother, but peaceful, and 
lookest kind— kind as God's propitiation. It was 
not thus that I saw thee the last time ; but the 
hour of wrath is over— is it not so, my mother 1 
The grave has. opened itself, and we go down 
there reconciled, and heart to heart; one in my 
last hour, as we were one at my first sigh !" And 
he kissed her pale lips and cheeks with passion- 
ate tenderness. 

"Bruno! Bruno!" I exclaimed, imploringly, 
and, weeping, seized his arm. " 3runo, you kill 
your mother and yourself, when you go on in this 
manner. Come, we will lay her on a bed. We 
must endeavour to recall her to consciousness; 
we must bind your wounds." 

Bruno made no answer, but took his mother 
in his arms and carried her into another room, 
where he laid her softly down upon a bed. " Ha- 
gar!" he called ;.a4d that tall, dark woman im- 
mediately stepped in. She threw herself at his 
feet; weeping, kissed his hand*; and addressed 
him passionately and imploringly, in a language 
which I did not understand. He thrust her stern- 
ly from him ; and I understood that he command- 
ed her to exert herself for Ma chere mJtre. She 
obeyed, with sobs and tears. I saw that Bruno 
staggered, and supported himself against the wall. 
I went to him. 

"Bruno," said I, "for your mother^ sake, 
think of yourself. You must allow ypur wounds 
to be bound up." 

He seized a light sofa, and drew it forward, so 
that it stood jastjjipposite to the bed ofl which his 
mother lay, and tfire whimself upon it. His head 
lay opposite to hers, and he fixed his ejres upon 
her. Hagar and I came between them. In 
broken Swedish, and in great agitation of mind, 
Hagar said to me, " Bind, bind up his wounds, 
or he dies 1" 

I folded a cloth, dipped it in cold water, and 
said to Bruno, " For your mother's sake, let me 
bind your wounds as well as I can,^r you will 
bleed to death." I was proceeding, but he held 
my hand back, and said, with a tone whose se* 
verity strongly reminded me of his mother, " It 
cannot be done. She has not yet foigiven me — 
not yet blessed me. My blood shall not|.tiU then, 
be stanched ! I have sworn to it." 

To persuade Bruno was not to be expected ; I 
therefore directed all my attention to Ma chere 
rnere. But for a long time all my endeavours 
to restore her to consciousness were in vain. It 
was a moment of unspeakable agony. I feared 
that actually mother and son would follow one 
another to the CTave. 

" If we could but get her bled," said I. 

" That can be done," replied Hagar, and ran 
out. 

Nearly in the same instant Md chhre mm 
opened her eyes, and fixed them sharply on me. 
"Where is hel" demanded she, eageily; "I 
have not dreamed !" 

" He is hete^" I %&s;^«i»l\ ^^\«.\^\sK«t\\s&*'«' 
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bleeding to death, while he awaits the blessing 
of his mother." 

" Where is he V* demanded she again. 

I stood near her pillow ; I stood between moth- 
er and son ; and, instead of answering her ques- 
tion, I drew myself back, and their eyes met each 
other. A beam of heavenly light, of ineffable 
love, kindled in them ; and in it melted their 
souls into one. She raised herself with energy, 
and stretched out her band with the warmest ex- 
pression of maternal feeling, while she said, "My 
son, come hither j I will bless theel" 

He stood ap. The tall, gigantic man stag- 
gered like a child, and sunk on his knees by the 
bed of his mother. She laid her hands on his 
bloody head, and said, with a strong voice, and 
a deep solemnity, "1 take away the curse which 
I once laid on tne head of my son. I bestow on 
him my full foigiveness. May the man atone 
for the error of the youth. Let the past be as if 
it had never been. I acknowledge that I owe my 
life to my son; and I pray God Almighty to 
bless thee, my son, Bruno Mansfeld, as I bless 
thee now. Amen !" With that, she opened her 
arms; he clasped his round her; bosom was 
pressed to bosom, lip to lip; they held one an- 
other in a long and close embrace. Every 
breath seemed to be full of reconciliation, of love, 
and happiness. FiAeen years of bitter pangs 
were, in this moment, recompensed and foigot- 
ten. I stood near them, and wept for joy and 
thankfulness. 

Hagar's return interrupted this moment of pure 
transport Bruno again kissed, with deep love, 
the hand of his mother, then arose, and cried out, 

{'oyfully, "Now bind my wounds! Stop the 
>lood ! I have my mother's blessing !" 

He seated himself, and let us do just what we 
pleased, and was good and quiet as a friendly 
child. Hagar attended on him with great skill, 
and succeeded in stopping, in some measure, the 
flow of blood, -^n the mean time, I procured 
writing materials, and hastened to send a note to 
' Bear, to inform him of what bad taken place. 
The whole house was in motioiL and it was easy 
to find a messenger, who betook himself imme- 
diately across the lake to Rosenvik. I then re- 
turned again to the reconciled ones. Bruno's 
wounds were bound up. He was very pale, but 
still, and his countenance had an expression of 
jjeace^ and happiness which I saw for the first 
time in it. Ma chere mhe^ on the contrary, ap- 
peared powerfully excited, although she endeav- 
oured to be quiet Her whole frame trembled, 
as with excessive cold, but her eyes were mild 
and tender; she scarcely ever removed them from 
her son. 

*' Hear, now, what I have to beg of you," said 
I to them both. " If you would live for each 
other, you must consent to separate for a short 
time, and must each endeavour to get some rest. 
Bruno, cannot you allow yourself to be conduct- 
ed to the next chamber 1 Won't Ma cfUre mere 
oblige her Pranziskal" 

But Ma chere mere answered, " Who knows 
h6w long mother and son have yet to livel It 
may soon be all over; separate us not." 

" Separate us not," replied Bruno, with a faint 
voice. 

" But, at least, you must take something com- 
posing. Why wovld you not live for one an- 
other r 

Hagar pat a vial containing an opiate into 

mv band. Afa chere mere, however, refused to 

^M» any; Bruno put it to his month and drank. 



He must have been accustomed to this means of 
stupefaction. 

" I will willingly remain alone with my son," 
said Ma chere mere. " When he sleeps, 1 will 
watch over him. I have done it formerly, and 
in this very room. Thou, Franziska, needest 
rest Go, my child, and endeavour to sleep. 
But hear : first let it be seen that my bays are 
well cared for. A greater service than theyliave 
rendered me to-night they have never rendered me 
these fifteen yea^. Do that, Franziska. Good- 
night, my child." 

I went out and saw that Ma ckere merv'i com- 
mands were executed. The bays were eating 
their oats in their stalls ; the little lackey sat in 
the kitchen with a great piece of bread and but- 
ter in his hand. From him I heard a long and 
not very lucid relation of how the carriage had 
been on the very point of upsetting into the lake; 
how the strange gentleman had been so much 
hurt by the horses, but yet had mastered them ; 
how Ma ckire mire had carried me into the house, 
&c. After I had heard all this, t took a cup of 
coffee, and ordered that a cup should be taken 
to Ma chere mer^, who loves coffee. 

Refreshed by this warm and inspiriting bev- 
erage, I went— not to bed. No, I was far too 
much excited, too restless ; and felt an indescri- 
bable .desire to breathe the free air, and to see 
God's heaven. I saw it I thought I had never 
beheld it more beautiful : oh ! it expanded itself 
now over reconciled and happy hearts. It was 
cloudy, but the clouds were growing momentari- 
ly thinner, and through them glanced the friend- 
ly blue, and the air was indescribably pure and 
mild. I seated myself on the great stone steps^ 
and thought on the reconciled ones. Sanguine 
flames flew up from the horizon, and flushed the 
^ray clouds; these mirrored themselves ruddily 
m the lake, and the windows of the dark house 
became illuminated, one after another, as with an 
incarnadine light, by the glow of the moruing-red. 
A soft wind went soughing through the lofty oaks, 
and bending their lofty heads. All besides was 
still. Thus sat I long, and felt deep enjoyment; 
thought much, and lived over much, in these mo- 
ments. Never had existence appeared to me so 
beautiful and full of interest; never bad I more 
intensely loved, more confidently believed in the 
operation of a Divine Power in life ; never had 
I enjoyed more exalted being than in this hour. 
I shall never forget it! I thought of Bear with 
tenderness and pride. I felt myself happy to 
live for him. I thought on the future ; and mar- 
vellous feelings, presentiments full of joy and 
sorrow, arose in my soul; later may I, perhaps, 
speak fanher of them. 

I perceived the approach of some one behind 
me. I turned, and on the steps beheld Haear, 
who, with an expression of great anxiety, lier 
hands crossed on ner bosom, drew near me, ancL 
in her broken Swedish, asked, "What think youT 
Will he live 1 Say, oh sav that he will live !" 

" I believe — I hope it,'*^ I answered. " My 
husband is a physician; he will soon be here, 
and will devote all hfa care to him." 

Hagar left me, wound her naked arms round 
one of the granite columns of the portico, and 
pressed her brow against it When she had stood 
thus for a moment, she raised her head and 
looked towards the east, where the morning-red 
now burned in all its glory. I had not before 
regarded Hagar attentively. I did it now, and 
was aslonvsned ax. Yiet Xy^OLUV^. ^\3a ^^« n^ 
longer young, axi^ \]ti!& l&aXvxx^^ ^«s« v>o \&»3^<b^^ 
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•%iit they were of the pi^rest form ; though the 
voluptuous and full lips reminded one too much 
of the characteristic, and, to my taste, unpleasant 
peculiarity of the Hebrew form of countenance. 
The dark hue of the face was now illumined 
hy the roseate fire of the morning sun ; the black 
and uncovered hair fell neglected on the shoul- 
ders. I forgot, for a moment, everything else in 
the observation of this figute, which seemed 
f^rown into union with the granite pillar. The 
expression of the countenance was fuU of pas- 
sion and grief. 

After some moments, Hagar left her position 
and approached me. " Believe you," asked she, 
s^tchmg her arm towards the east, " believe 
you that He who causes that light to ascencTalio 
hears the prayers of men 7" 

" Yes, I believe it," I replied, with quiet con- 
fidence. 

" And answers them 1" 

" When they proceed from a pure heart, and 
He, in his wisdom, finds it good." 

Hagar was silent for a moment, bowed her 
head, and said, " If you have a clean heart, pray 
for him who bleeds within. Pray that he may 
iive!" 

" You take a warm interest in him," said I, 
not without curiosity. " You are, perhaps, 
nearly connected with him; or—" 

She cast a penetrating look at me, and then 
said, with an expression full Of pQde and pain, 
*' Hagar was a handmaid. A( one time she 
was loved by her master, and for his sake she 
forsook all, and went forth with him into strange, 
cold lands ; then cast he her off for another wom- 
an ; but her heart was true to him, and, in the 
wilderness into which she was cast forth, she 
prayed for him to the Lord of , heaven." " 

" Hagar," said T^ tajting up her words, "was 
not alone in the wilderness. When she turned 
in her affliction to God, he commanded a well 
of fresh water to spring up for her." 

Hagar shook her head in a mournful skepti- 
cism, laid a finger on her mouth, while with the 
other hand she pointed to the house, and left me 
in haste. 

I was in the act to follow her, for I found the 
air now to become colder, but I continued stand- 
ing; for — ^for — what thinkest thou I perceived 
now in the avenue, whipping and trotting this 
"Way on a panting steed, fluttering through the 
wood like a great fly-flap'? No other than my 
good, longed-for Bear 1 I scarcely dared believe 
my own eyes, since it was impossible that the 
messenger could already have arrived ; and, be- 
sides, why came he so miserably mounted, and 
not perfectly at his ease, in a boat over the lake 1 
I was ready to dilute the evidence of my own 
«yes, but he came continually nearer; it was 
impossible longer to doubt. He dismounted, 
and I flew towards him, as he towards me. 

** Art thou really my own dear Bear, and no 
<ly-flap'J" 1 exclaimed, as I embraced him with 
transport. 

" Art thou really my own wife, and no half- 
crazed moonshine princess, who sits there — " 

" Ah ! Bear, we have no time to joke. Say, 
how camest thou here 1 Dost thou know what 
has happened 1 Hast thou received my notel 
But wny camest thou on horseback! How 
warm thou art ! Ah ! come in. Bear, and I will 
tell thee all, and hear all thou hast to say, 



and. with tears in his honest eyes, the good man 
held me long pressed to his heart. 

As we went in, I related shortly how things 
here stood, and learned from Bear how he had 
come hither. He was become uneasy at my long 
stay, and, fearing that some accident had occur- 
red, he prepared to set out for the city; and, 
having had the luck to break the cabriolet, he 
mounted the holrse, and rode ofi) like another 
Don duixote, in quest of his Dulcinea. On the 
way he met a servant from Ramm, who had 
also business in the city, and learned from him 
that Ma chere mere had got hither, and also a 
certain other lady, and that both were alive. 
" More," said Bear, " I did not hear. I gave the 
gray the whip, and here I am." We embraced 
again, in our joy at this double reunion, and 
Bear went in to the patients. ^ 

I followed him not, but went and made myself 
at home in the kitchen, and $aw a hearty break- 
fast prepared for him. The good people showed 
me thorough good-will in fulfilling my com- 
mands, and, in half an hour, I had a table set 
out in the hall, with hot coflee, oread and butter, 
and a dish of delicious bee&teaks. My very 
mouth watered on Bear's behalf. While I was 
still busy arranging the table, the good man en- 
tered, with a pale, iserious, but contented counte- 
nance. 

" Now, how do you find matters 1" asked I, in 
breathless eagerness; *' but no, say nothing;, sit 
down and eat: only one word — look affairs well 
oriin" * 

" With Bruno, well, I hope. The loss of 
blood is great; the wounds are deep, but, so far 
as I can at present see, not dangerous. With 
Ma chere mere it is not well ; at least not yet ; but 
it may be. I fancy thou canst go in, Fanny ; 
and, in the mean time, I will send a messenger 
to the city for sundry requisites." 

"And the coffee — ^and the beefsteak 1" I ex- 
claimed, in consternation. 

" I cannot think about them at present," replied 
Bear, and hastened out of the room, with a look 
at the beefsteak ^erif the devil himself had taken 
flesh and blood in order to tempt him. I cover- 
ed, with a sigh, the warm beefsteak with a plate, 
and went in to Ma ckere mere. Scarcely had I 
passed the door, n^ien I saw, with amazement, 
how Bear had lorded it there. What I had at- 
tempt^ in vain to effect by solicitations he had 
ordered and settled at once. Bruno had been 
conveyed into the room adjoining that in which 
Ma chre mere lay, Hagar was teside him, and 
the door stood open between the rooms. As I 
entered, Ma chere^mere extended her hand, drew 
me towards her, and embraced me with a tender- 
ness which deeply moved me. " Franziska," 
said she, " the Lord has changed my heart. Be- 
fore, all was so dark, so strange ; now, all feels 
so clear and comfortable. Wonderful are the 
wavs ot the Lord ! Who can comprehend them 1 
Who can,.climb into the council-chamber of God 1 
Thus have I a son again ^ Franziska ! I am not 
childless; Bruno will make amends for what he: 
has done amiss. He will yet do honour to his 
mother and his native land. The Bible is right 
— a man may fall seven times, and yet rise 
again. Franziska, and he was so long near me, 
and I cRd not know it ! My senses were blinded, 
and my heart shut up, but the Lord has opened 
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will see my son again to-day, and no one need 
think of preveniing me. I will see him 1 Who 
knows how long I may see him In this world V* 

" Long, very long, I hope, if Ma dure mire will 
do everything that Bear prescribes." 

" See there, now, how the good wife boasts of 
her husband, and counts him for omnipotent 
But the Lord does as he wills, Franziska.^' 

" Do vou feel ill, mother 1" I asked, tenderly, 
and with anxiety. 

** No— not ill, but Ffeel strangely. I have no 
strength in my lega. I cannot stand. There is 
a conflict, a disturbance within me, which seems 
to me as if it preceded death. The Lord's will 
be done ! I have been permitted to bless my son. 
and he will close mv eyes. I can die in peace." 

<* Mother, you will not die ; no, no !" exclaim- 
ed I, eagerly **** follow only, in all things, Bear's 
prescriptions." 

Ma chire mere^ sn^iling. made a sort of disdain- 
ful motion with her hand, and lay still, iicr eyes 
turned towards the door of Bruno's room. Re- 
joiced as I was over her disposition of mind, I 
was equally uneasy as to her state of health. 
She appeared to me feverish, and there was 
something fixed and dry in her look. The pow- 
erful bursts of tears, which are wont to accom- 
panv great agitation of feeling in her, had been, 
m tnis case^ absent. The storm had wJioUy di- 
verted itself inward. *' Gro and see whether he 
sleeps," said she, pointine towards Bruno's room. 

I went; he lay actually in a quiet slumber. 
He was very pale, but he seemra to me more 
handsome than ever. The brows so often drawn 
together were now parted, and swept in mild 
lines over the great arch of the eyes. A tear 
glittered on his colourless cheek. Opposite to 
him, her arm support^ against the bedpost, and 
her head on her hand, stood Hagar, her gaze 
fixed immovably on his face. Her rich black 
locks fell down over her arm, and left only to 
Tiew the profile of her countenance. Again was 
I compelled to admire her regular and Oriental 
beauty. She saw me not, and I softly returned 
to Ma chJere mere, and said, " He sleeps." 
"Heaven bless his sleep!" she replied. 

Soon afterward I heard somewhat more in the 
hall, and, immediately thinking of Bear, I begged 
Ma ckkre mere to excuse me a minute. It was 
Bear. He had made an attack on the beefsteak, 
but yet was not so much occupied with it as not 
to become aware of niy entrance, and to extend 
to me heartily his hand. I placed myself near 
him ; saw him despatch his breakfast, and re- 
joiced myself in his excellent appetite. «When 
the first vigour of this was abated, I began more 
fully to relate the occurrences of the night. To 
say the truth, it seemed to me as if, during this 
night, on many occasions, I had shown myself 
half a heroine, and I wished Bear properly to 
feel this, and I was at some trouble to eiiract a 
little commendation from him. But, to my 
mortification, he was invincibly dumb, and only 
at times made abominable grimaces, which, I 
fancy, were meant for bulwarks against the out- 
breaks of tears; but when I came to the recon- 
ciliation, then they burst forth. Two great fears 
fell, and diluted his beefsteak gravy. In the 
mean time I paused a while, to give the good 
man opportunity to fall into ecstasies over his 
wife. But I heard not a word. When, how- 
ever, I arrived at my administering of the opi- 
s/e, he broke out aaddenly, "Nay, this was the 
jaos'f crazy of all! Opium to a man that is dy- 
iVofexhaastioaV* 



1 I was like one fallen from -the cIcKids. I sal 
with open mouth, but bould not speak. 

"No, that was not the craziest,'* muttered Bear: 
" the most crackbrained of all wa^^ for a married 
woman, of thirty years of age, from whom one 
would have expected more sen^, to seat herself 
at midnight, on a stone step, in the open air, like 
a mad woman*" 

" Oh, thou most abominable of all Bears*" I 
at length exclaimed, again regaining my voice; 
" every word that thou speakest is false. In the 
first place, I am no thirty years' old woman ; and 
in the second — " 

** In the second, third, and last,'* cried Bear, 
embracinc^ me, "thou art my own wife; and^I 
promise mee that, if it happens again that thou 
art so thoughtless, I will be very angry with thee.*^ 

Did you ever hear the like, Maria 1 For my 
part. I was so surprised by such an overtumins 
of all my hopes or praise, that I fell quite out of 
the conceit, and became as still as a good sheep. 
This naturally pleased my lord and Bear very 
well, and now ne tyrannised farther, and com- 
pelled me to go to rest, during which time he 
would attend to the patients, and make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for them. What was to 
be donel I must obejr, and I acknowledge ihat 
I reaped the benefit of it. In a little lovely cab* 
inet, which lay on the other side of the saloon, I 
enjoyed some hours of sweet refreshing. sleep. 
When I awoke, I saw Hagar's head thrust in at 
the door. Her countenance beamed with a jov 
ihat seemed to border on wildness. " He will 
live ! he will Ijve !" she exclaimed to roe. She 
stooped over me, and kissed passionately, many 
times, my hand, raised herself again, went to 
and fro in the room, smote her hands together,, 
and laughed almost convulsively {.while she ex- 
claimed, <* He will live ! he will live !" 

She. made a strange impression on roe. The 
wild and passionate i.^ iier nature, associated 
with the iaeas which I entertained of her con* 
nexioa with Bruno, excited my aversion, while 
her love and beauty irresistibly attracted me. 

When I entered the saloon it was full of peo- 
ple. There ,was Elsa, with a whole load of 
things for her mistress ; there was Tottin ; there 
was Jean Jacques and Jane Maria. Bear stood 
like a pacha-- if a pacha ever stands— in the 
middle of the saloon, answering inquiries, issu- 
ing commands, sending hither and thither. To 
mj great amazement and joy, I heard that Ma 
chire mire had been bled. She had willingly con- 
sented to this proposal of Bear, Singularly 
enough, she has faith in s^i^ry, but the most 
insuperable distrust to medicine, and will on no 
condition take it. After the bleeding she had 
had more rest, but, as yet, no sleep. 

I had now to relate to Jean Jacques aad Jane 
Maria all that had occurred, and the manner 
with which they received it gave me sincere 
pleasure. They were both touched, and cor- 
dially glad at the reconciliation, although this 
will essentially change their prospects. Elsa in- 
terrupted our conversation, to call me into Ma 
chere mere. I found Bear with her. 

"He wishes that I should sleep," said Ma 
chere mere^ not without sadness ; " he Tjvisbes that 
I should close my eyes in rest, and I have not 
yet by the light of day beheld my only son ; be 
who has just ventured his own life to «ave mine.. 
But I tell you that, till I have seen htm, 1 
can have no Te?%l, xie^thw \iv «oul nor body ; and» 
had 1 bvil stteTi^>\ va m^ \e?^\ 'woxjX^.^io W\ic^< 
\ me line VkangmaiiX a»YTio\xA'!j'a\«%.^0 
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"Bear I" said T,asic[e^^ him, "hitidct her not 
Let her ba^e her will. Thtf will oi' mati is, in- 
deed, h«s kingdom of heaven." " 

" Dear child, dedr child, with thy kingdoms of 
heaven," said Bear, with a fierce grimace, and 
rubbed his head, ''such kingdoms of heaven 
may lead to hell, or, at least, to death, if they are 
permitted at improper times." 

" Bui thou thyself seest that here will certainly 
be no kingdom of heaven, if Ma chere mire have 
not her will. And that, too, is jiet-fecily natural. 
1 should be, in her place, eicactly the same. Let 
her see her son: Bruno, indeed, can come to 
her." 

"Nay, the. devil! he must ndt to-day stir from 
the spot. If they must of necessity see one , 
another, and agitate one another, then it will be 
better that she be moved to ^lim. It is incon- 
ceivable that people' cate not—" 

" Don't stand there talking," said Ma ekire 
mire, pa-sionately, " but come hither ; and, if 
you hav^ atty reason and feeling, help me to my 
son. I promise that the interview ishall be short, 
and that we will not speak." 

Bear resisted no iongeh He raised her <m 
one side, Elsa and I on the other, and thus car- 
ried her, and set her in a great easy-chair by 
Bruno's bedside. It was a silent, but aflecting 
scene. We saw in both holv complete the rec- 
onciliation was. When Ma ehire mWe had sat 
thus probably ten minutes, she laid her hand, as 
it i^ere in blessing, on Bruno's forehead and 
breast. He would have spoken, biut she laid, in 

Srohibition, her hand.<i on hie lips. A tear be- 
ewed his cheek. Oh, how I longed to see such 
a one in the eyes of the mother! but they con- 
tinued dry, although they were full of love. She 
gave us a sipi that she would be removed; and 
it was high time, ibr she was violently affected, 
and deadly pale. 

When she was again in her bed/ she lay for a 
moment still, and, -with folded hands, seemed to 
pray. She then beckoned nie tb her, and said, 
with a proud joy, "Hbw large he^ grown ! a 
handsome man, Fraaalska 1 I can now see that 
he is very like my h4isband--a real Hercules ! 
Nay, nay, be is descended IVom nothing weakly 
or ugly, on either the fiither or mother's side. 
But all this is foolish," added she, with a sigh, 
which was meant to be fauttible; "therein con- 
slats not the worth of man. '^ 

Ma ehkri mire allowed Jean Jacqtie^ and Jane 
Maria now to come in, aiild was very friendly 
towards them. When Jaiie Maria understood 
that I was to continue at Raknm to long as Ma 
dikre mire remained there, she became quite 
short towards me, and took a cold leave. That 

fves me pain. Bi^t, so far as I am concerned, 
must prepare myself to contiiitte hi^re so long 
as Ma cMre note is ill. She and Bear wish it, 
nor I the less so. I could not possibly leave her, 
so long as her state is at all doabtfuf. " If she 
could only sleep," says Bear, '*al! danger would 
be over." But sleep comes not in her eyes, and 
an internal restlessness wears her. I have writ- 
ten this during the two days which I have spent 
here, and durins^ those tWodays she has not slept 
a moment, and persists in her refusal to take 
anything. Even Bruno's entreaties in this case 
have no influence over her. Medicine, she says, 
has alwavs been poison to her. I have my desk 
in her chamber} she hears with pleasure the 
slight scratching of my pen ; she says it quiets 
her. Bnui'o is better, bat is not allowed to move, 



strict doctor, that I see. I almost tbfak I shatt^ 
not have him for mine. I told Mm this ; but he • 
only made a contemptuous grimace, add said. 
" That we shall soon see." I know not how I 
can write in so gay a mood ; Ma cMre mkn^t 
condition distresses me much — but 1 have so 
many things to divert my attention; and, besides 
this, Ma ckete mire herself is in so fresh and 
happy a h amour, that I cannot be otherwise thaa 
glad on account of it. God only grant that this 
circumstance have no sorrowful end ! May I be 
able in my next letter to say that all here is, in< 
deed, as joyful as it now is well. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Rajmrn^ SepMnber GO. 

I All completely inundated with inquiries^ 
notes, an^ visits. The rumour of what has 
taken place flies about, and has changed the^ 
whole neighbourhood into a committee of inqui- 
ry. All stream hitherward. Everybody asks^ 
Wonders, hopes, and congratulates. Ma chere 
m^e appears to be the highest notability of the 
country. Even the mayor and counsellors of the 
cily have aoiit to inquire how she is. She has^ 
by decrees, come to be regarded as hilf a magis- 
trate nerself, since she so emphatically exerts 
herself against all disorders in the city, and gives- 
occasionally, to the mayor and council, good 
dinners. 

The state of Ma ch^e mJre, alas! continues 
exactly the same. It is now three days sinfco' 
she has slept, and Bear is very much troubled 
about it ; which, however, I ratner see than hear. 
At this moment I receive a note from Serena, 
which I here transcribe. 

"Gk>od Franziska, give me a word, and, it 
possible, a consolatory one. There run such 
marvellouis reports! People say that Madame 
Mansfield has been in great danger: that Mr. 

(you know who I mean) rescuea her from 

it ; that she has acknowledged him as her son ; 
that they are reconciled, but both have been nigh 
to death. It is said that he is yet in danger. So 
much, and witl\ such confhsioh, is related. 1 
sought you yesteitlay at Rosen vik, but you were 
not there ; you were at Ramm, Sissa said. Your 
flowere looked out of spirits, I endeavoured to 
refresh them With water, which succeeded : but* 
I also, Fanny, am out of spirits, and all wnich, 
since yesterday, I have read to grandpapa is 
Latin for me. My good, dear Fanny, send a 
cheering word to thy Serena." , 

Yes, serena 1 not merely one word, but many 
Shalt thou have. I reproach myself for not hav- 
ing prevented thy wish. Good heart! who 
would not give thee comfort? I leave you a 
moment, Maria, in order to 'write to Serena. 

Still the same, and the same ! No sleep— lio ' 
rest. An inveterate watchfulness — an incessant, 
internal restlessness, yhich, for those who arie 
about Ma chire mire, is something indescribably 
painful. She herself is now fully persuaded that 
she shall die, and has to-day made her will. I 
was present, and must, indeed, admire her im- 
movable sense of right, as well as the conscien- 
tious truth with which she embraces everything 
which in any manner is placed beneath her pro- 
Remarkable \a aiW l^^ V.^^Tc\y\.^^w^^RV 



tection. 
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iron regularity, which descends even to little- 
ness; but, in tftkiug leave of earthly coAcems. 
this is worthy of respect Ma dure mkre showed 
herself, on this occasion, as she had done her 
whole life through, strict, upright, and syste- 
matic; benevolent without boasting, firm in 
friendship, and grateful 

At the same time, I cannot bring myself to 
l)elieye that she will die. Bear appears rather 
to fear for her understanding. He speculates on 

fiving her a sleeping-^tion ; but how she is to 
e. persuaded to drink it is another matter. She 
herself will not hear it said that she shall live. 
She has, as she says, taken her resolution, and 
has fully resigned herself to death, and thinks 
only how best to prepare herself for it. 

A singular scene i What strange ideas can 
there not enter into people's heads ! This morn- 
ing Ma ckire mire ordered a joiner to be sent for 
— ^nobody could conceive wtierefore. When he 
arrived, she sent for him into her chamber, and 
commanded hiflp to measure her for—- her coffin. 

She gave the most particular directions as to 
the ornaments of the coffin, and made me write 
down what should stand as the inscription on the 
breastplate. The door of Bruno's room, during 
this proceeding, was carefully shut. 

" And now. Master Svensson," said she, as 
this was all accomplished, " what is to be the 
price of the coffin r' 

Embarrassed and astounded with these pro- 
ceedings, the joiner bethought himself a while, 
and then said, " Fifty dollars banco, your hon- 
our." 

*' Are you mad. Master Svensson V* demanded 
keenly Ma dure mere. " Fifty dollars banco ! 
five-and-twenty rix-dollars more than you char- 
ged for the comn of my late husband! Bethink 
yourself what you are sAying. I can show you 
the bill for the general's coffin, Master Svensson." 

" Oak, your honour, is become so dear since 
then." 

*' And who, the hangman ! told you to make 
it of oak 1 For what I care, you may use birch, 
' or alder, or fir, or what wood you will. The 
wretched body IS but dust, I think, whether it lie 
in a coffin of oak or of deal. * Let death but 
strike, we're all alike.' It is true, I am of an old 
and noble family, and so was also my husband, 
the late Greneral Mansfeld; but what then. Mas- 
ter Svensson 1 

* When Adam delved and Ere span, 
Where was then the gentleman V 

And where is he when the body lies in the 
^ave % Take deal, or rather birch, for my coffin, 

f'ood Master Svensson, and let it be fifty rix-dol- 
ars." 
" Sixty rix-doUars, your honour." 
" Fifty rix-dollars. Master Svensson: I won't 
give more ; and you may regulate yourself ac- 
cordingly. Fifty rix-dollars, money of the realm, 
I say. Not a shilling more; but I invite you to 
the funeral feast, which my people will hold. 
Remember, Franziska, that Master Svensson is 
to be there, "or— I will remember it myself, when 
I give the orders for my funeral. Qood-by, my 
good Master Svensson. The agreement stands. 
• Thanks for your trouble. Master Svensson. 
Good-by." 

So much as I have seen of Mz dure mkre^s singu- 
larities^ I must yet confess that this scene amused 
xae not a little, I saw, however, clearly, that no 
Mmdaess for pecalisirity, hVLi an inveicrate pro- 



pensity to manage and rule everything, led her 
to bespeak her own coffin, and settle its character 
and price. Ma dure m»re seemed to find the 
whole business perfectly natural ; and said to 
me, as soon as the joiner was gone, ''These 
work-people are always greedy animals; oBe 
must make the closest bargains with them; but 
their ibx shall not bite my goose." On this she 

Sroceeded to five the orders for her funeral. She 
ictated, and I wrote, how the whole should be ar- 
ranged ; how many pounds of confections should 
be purchased, and so on. She ordered a mes- 
senger to be sent to the pastor of her parish, to 
request him to come the next day to Ramm. "I 
will," she said, "die as becomes a Christian." 
All these things being settled, she expressed much 
satisfaction, and asked me to give her somewhat 
to drink. '* The old beverage," said she, *' I am 
grown quite tired of. I would fain have some- 
thing different, but I know not what." 

A lucky thought occurred to me, and I hastened 
to say, " I have a receipt for a kind of lemonade; 
properly a kind of toast and water ; in a word, a 
very refreshing and excellent drink. Let me 
make Ma c^re mire some of that" 

" Do it, Franziska. Thou art not without r^ 
sources. Something always occurs to thee, and 
that is a fortunate nature. Better to be without 
comfort thai^ without resources." 

I hastened immediately to Bear, and imparted 
to him my proposition. He was quite delighted 
with my inventiveness, and began immediately 
to brew his composing-draught and my toast and 
water, since both of them were one and the same 
thing. 

Bruno, in the mean time, is in a restless and 
gloomy mood, and is not free from the delirium 
of fever. He loves his mother really extremely, 
and cannot reconcile himself to the idea of her 
dying. Bear endeavoured to pacify him with 
kind words and hopes. Hagar is much about 
him, but this seems to irritate him. He treats 
her harshly, but she bears all with slavish ser- 
vility. Ha^ deep must a woman have sunk be- 
fore she can sufier herself to be so treated, and, like 
a hound, creep fawning to the foot which kicks 
it away I How unlike to this spirit of a slave 
is the free, but unassuming mind, with which 
an honoured and beloved wife devotes herself to 
the object of her pure devotion 1 Poor Hagar ! 

Ma dure mere cannot bear Hagar, and she 
shrinks from her sharp and penetrating eye. 
" She is certainly his Dulcinea," said Ma diere 
mere^ yesterday, to me. " I shall speak to Bruno 
upon it. I cannot away with anything of the 
sort." 

The composing-draught is now ready, and I 
will fetch it. God help me ! It seems to me as 
if I was playing a deceitful part towards Ma 
diere m^e, and that is very uncomfortable to me. 

Later. 

It is done I It succeeded, but it was within a 
hair of all being lost As I received the cup 
with the draught out of Bear's hand, I said, 
" Bear, thou art, however, quite sure that this 
will not sleep her to death V' 

" Dost thou think I am a quack, Fanny 1" 

"God forbid! thou art .£sculapius himself; 
but— but— oh ! Bear, it goes hard with me to de- 
ceive her." 

" Hadst thou rather that she loose her reason, 
or that she has a stroke 1 My little Fanny, it 
won't do to hesitate. Do it quickly, and then it 
is done l\ie «aR\e^. 'V7V^^<&\l^^ ^1 Qco^^xXaaL 
I draught 'wWV sa.ve "^«C' 
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I went to Ma cktre mi«re and gare her the cap, 
-while I said, as confidently as possibte, " Here, 
JIfa chire mtre^ is my cordial." 

"Ah! that is famous!" said she, raised her- 
self, tasted the draoght, started, and made a wry 
face. " What is this for a carsed gallimathias, 
that thou hast stirred together, Franziskal" she 
exclaimed; " it tastes actually poisonous." 8he 
iized, at the same time, one of her keenest looks 
on me. Had I had a poison-cup in my innocent 
iiand, I could not have trembled more or looked 
more criminal. 

" Thou unlucky Bear," thought I, nearly ready 
^ cry, " now I must empt^ the cup myself to 
testify my innocence, even if I should ueep till 
*the day of judgment for it." 

*' God hare mercy on thee," continued Ma ekkn 
mere with the same look^ ** if thou ut in conspir- 
acy with th^ husband to deceive me !" 

"And if It was so," said I, as I threw my fbee 
arm around her neck and kissed her, and wet her 
cheek with tears,^ "if it was indeed so, would not 
TOO, mother, be so good to your children as to 
lake the draught for their sakes, and believe them 
ihat, thoueh it tastes somewhat unpleasant, it 
iriil only do you good 1" 

Ma chire mere looked at me for a moment seri- 
K>iisly, but friendly, and then said, " Thou art an 
aitml woman, Franziska. and a good child, and 
knowest how to manage tne old one ; and for this 
quality sh^ loves thee, and will now do as thou 
irishest, come of it what will. SkSl, my child 1" 
And with one draught she emptied the cxv^. 

I embraced her, manked her, and wept in my 

( joy. She patted me kindly on the cheek, and 

seemed to experience pleasure in seeing herself 

^ leloved. I ran in tritunph to Bear, and showed 

bim the empty cup. 

'♦Ay, ay,*' said he; I " thought it would pass, 
and tHe draught not taste so bad neither; by my 
troth, it was not easy to prepare it." 

"Thou conceited Bear!" I interrupted him; 
" cease to boast of thy abomin able draught." And 
1 now related to lum what had pas^ ; and I 
must do him the justice to say, that he changed 
the praises of his drink into glorifications of my- 
self. I cherish a quiet hope that the draught 
already operates. Ma chire mere does not, indeed, 
«Ieep, but she is still. It is nine o'clock. I shall 
to-night watch by her. 

^ Eleven o'clock. 

Now she sleeps. Grod be praised, she sleeps 
sonnd and well ! It is a pleasure to see her sleep- 
ing. Bear has driven every one in the house to 
ted. No one dare stir ; it is as still as the grave. 
Hq ! how came that word into my pen 1 I erase 
it. I watch in Ma chke mere's chamber with 
Elsa, whose indefatigable zeal I can but admire. 
Bear sits within with Bruno, in order to keep 
iim as quiet as possible, while they await the 
result of the sleep. He has the best hopes. That 
"ve may maintain the greatest possible silence, 
Bear and I have agreed to telegraph the slightest 
change in Ma chh-e mere by sniall strips of paper, 
'»hich I write upon and stick in the keyhole; 
and, in the mean time, to keep myself awake, I 
€mploy myself in drawing Elsa's profile, which, 
in the etherlike background of the lamp-light, 
stands dark, sha|p as if cut in stone, and immo- 
^bly turned towai;^s and gazing on the sleeper. 

Tux}o*chcx. 
Ma chire mire still sleeps; sleeps deep, and 
perspires profusely. I have telegraphed this to 
Bear. "Good sign," he has teiegraphed back. 
Ood be praised! now I hope all is w&L 



Elsa's portrait is like. The original sits yet 
on the same spot, and looks immovably in the 
same direction. 

F\mr o'clock, 

Elsa has just come to me and whispered in my 
ear, with a scarce perceptible voice, "Do you 
think her life will be saved 1 Do you think she 
will wake r 

"Yes; I believe it with certainty." 

"If she dies I will die too." 

"Why so, dear Elsa 1" 

"What shouki I do here on the earth without 
herl And then— ehe must have some one in 
heaven to wait on her, and be at hand day and 
night" 

" She will then be with God's angels, Elsa." 

"Yes, dear madame; but they cannot fall m 
exactly into her humours as I can. They have 
not lived with her forty years, as I have."'^ 

Elsa returned to her post, and took her former 
position. I saw again the daric profile on the 
clear background. Elsa's faithful, mountain-fast 
devotion touched me deeply, and rtminded me of 
GoSthe's words: "It is notour merit only, but 
their truth, which olten secures to us the hearts 
of others." 

Sizc^dock, 

Ma ckSre vuft still sleeps ; sleeps sound, and by 
the instreaming daylight her countenance looks 
awfully pale. Thmk only, if she should sleep 
her last sleep ! Bear and I have had a brisk coi^ 
respondence on this long sleep through the key- 
hole. Will you have a specimen of it 1 for with 
the whole of it I will not burden the post. 

Stbxp 1. " She tleeps, deept, deept. I begin to t—x thi# 
■he wul wake no more !" 
9. " She wiU wake.» 

3. ** Oneles h«ye heretofore deoeived themMlvet.* 

4. "Bat not now." 

5. <* Wise man, Bear, and prophet, tell, 

Know'at thou all things, and so weU' 

Who ia that, in deepest night, 

Who calls th«e Glorj, Cro^Di and Light t" 
0. " No one else, as I opine. 

Bat this little wife of mine.** 
7. " Wile man. Bear, and prophet, tell, 

Know'st thoa all things, and so w«U^ 

Who is that, in deepest night, 

At thf conceit, who laughs outright!" 

But enough of this child's play. 

iVtntf o'cUkK^ 

Away with coflSn, confections, and fuii^rail 
Ma chere mere has awoke, is quiet, quite senilblr, 
ana feels quite well, though extremely faiftc 
Bear guaranties her life. We. have ridhraccl 
right and left in our joy. And Bruno I I must 
weep, as I saw him clasping Bear's knees. I 
will love Bruno, for he can love. Ma chire mirt 
herself seems somewhat astonished, but quiet and 
satisfied. I gave her, just now, her tea. As she 
took the cup out of my hand, she looked at me 
with a kind and rogaish countenance, and gave 
me a little blow on the cheek. She is again sfone 
to sleep, and I will now also allow myself a little 
rest. 

Elevtn o'clock, 

AH goes on well, extremely well; we shall ali 
be quickly quite right, except that I shall con- 
tract a home-sickness for my little Rosenvik. 
Ma chire mere recovers her strength rapidly, and 
can already stand again; but she will not ga 
hence till Bruno is well enough to accompany 
her to Carlsfors, and earlier I am not to be al- 
lowed to return home. " Patience !" says Bear. 
A detestable word. It is exactlv when 1 hear it 
that I become itn^aXienX. Vi Vba. TftsaiL "CxHsfc^V 
send off Ihw \ettct, eTD^«Wfc\5DL^^%5A^^tia»^^3sR^ 
i for that which ift« 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Ramm, Sept, 16tiL 
Ha> it never happened to you, Maria, that you 
have regarded a' certain person exactly as Rob- 
inson Crusoe regarded his island, as a sterii 
ground ; and suddenly, a chance, a Utile voyage 
of discovery, has made you, like the said Robin- 
son, aware of a lovely region, rich in the most 
excellent and delicious' pruduclions? Voyages 
of discovery, in the world which we call " Man," 
turn out, very likely, as in other regions, often ill 
enougti ; and the explorer, not seldom, remains 
sticking, like Captain Ross, in the ice; bat me 
have they most frequently conducted into a pleas- 
ant country. So to-day. Will you follow me in 
a vby age of such discovery 1 My island is call- 
ed Lagtnau Hok. 

Behold him planted on a stool, like a fir-tree 
on its rock, in Ma chire mir^s room at Ranun. 
See there, also, sunk in a deep stuffed chair, like 
a bird on its nest, the lively Miss Hellevi Haus- 
giebel. See,,9tately, and only like herself, Ma 
ihere merCf leaning baick in one coiner of her sofa : 
see Bruno, like a beautiful night, darkening and 
adorning the other sofa comer. See, farther, two 
every-da^ figures sitting faithfully together, like 
a pair or turtle-doves, or a bear and his bearess. 
See comfort in the room, and satisfaction on the 
faces of the peo^^e, and hear what, in the twi- 
light of the evenmg, rolls lightly from the heart, 
over the tongue, and now reaches thy ear. 

Miss HausgiebeL Uncle Hdk! vou look, this 
evening, so thoroughly finished andjperfecjt, thati 
feel myself quite oppressed by it. it would real- 
ly do me good if you would but, in this twilight, 
make confession of some little weakness. For 
instance, I am persuaded that you have, in some 
little thing, a slight touch of covetousness. Ev- 
er^ man has such a one,i am convmced, if he 
will but hunt it out. 

Md chere nitiiftL " Sweep fir»t before your own 
door before you swfeep berore your neighbour's," 
says the proverb. Begin with vourBelf, Cousin 
fiausgiebel, and confess your sins. 

Miss Hausgidfd, I, poor, sinful mortal, con- 
fess, from the bottom of my heart, that I h^ve a 
hankering after pins and waste paper, which ap- 
proaches to a real avarice. 

Logman Hok ^aveby\ And I know nothing 
on earth which are so dear to me as bottles, t)e 
th^ full or empty; and it is with the greatest 
difficulty that I prevent myself boxing the ears of 
a servant when ne breaiks one. 

Miss JSausgiebd, Ha ! glorious I glorious I my 
d^ar, excellent uncle. Hear, you good people 
there, do neither better nor worse (han us. Your 
avarice, good doctor 1 

Bear (laconic). Pajb^r. 

Miss ffausgidfel. Good! therefore the fewer 
prescriptions. But We cannot live without them. 
Madame Werner, yours 1 ^ 

Franziska. Needles and thread. 

Miss Hausgidfel, You, Madame Mansfeld, 
won't you thtow your contribution into our little 
collection 1 

Ma ch^re mire. Why noti But I am afraid 
It would be quite too much, if I thriew all my 
covetousness into the scale. So content your- 
selves with what I do not otherwise willingly 
give away — with ends of riband and old linen. 
But remember, my friends, " He who does not 
waste a penny, gets two;" " He who wins more 
iban be wastes^ sooa has Si dining-room ;" " He 
wlio gathers, has." 



There was a short pause. The tarn camr » ^. 
Bruno to confess his innocent failings; \ni, ^^ 
whether he had none such, and that soumii 
abominable, or whether he had paid do atteDiioi 
to our gossip, he showed no disposition lo sbnvf jgc 
himself, and none ot us felt a desire to require it 
of him. He sat with downcast eyes, sunk m 
himself, and supported his bound- up head on iiii 
hand. Lagmaa Hok broke the embarrassiog si- 
lence, and replied to Ma cJUre mer^s wurdi; 
" Madame Mansfeld is quite right : we must,er< 
ery one in his own way, be a gatherer." 

Take care, uncle, that yon 



Ir 

tor 



Miss HaiHSgiedel. 
do not make out that our sins are virtues. Yo« 
know it is written, that we must lay up oui 
treasures there where no thief brealis in ad' 
steals. 

Logman Hok. Much there, but a little ahi 
here. One -agrees very well with the oUier,if 
one looks well at the thing. 

Ma chire mire. I am j ust of that opinion. 

J^Vanziska, What is the whole human noe 
but a great procession of seekers and gathereisl 
But, alas 1 now many there are who find nothing; 
or preserve noth ing I 

Logman HJc. And that; especially, because 
they have not sought and found themselves. At 
the bottom, every man seeks, chiefly, harmoB/ 
with himselfl But you must Understand what I 
mean. 

JFVoTiziska. Give us an example, Lagnaan Hok 
—a living one, if possible, then we may come t» 
a clear conception without much beating about. 

Miss Hausgiebel. You, for instance, worthj 
uncle, have, to a certainty, found yourself; for 
never did I see a person so quiet, so secure, aBdr 
I may also say. so wise and good. Tell us hov 
you sought ana how you found yourself. 

JF^arunska, Oh yes ! tell Us that, good Lag- 
man. 

Ldgman H^. Do you know what you ask of 
me, ladies 1 Nothing less than the graiid eveol 
of the history of my life. 

Miss Havigiebd and J^an»iska. Oh yes, yest 
relate us the historv of y^our life. 

Logman Hdk. it is impossible to refuse the 
reouest of two such amiable ladies, therefore I 
will begin at on:e with the most difficult con' 
fession; for you are probably not aware that be 
who now addresses you is—an unsuccessful an* 
thor ! It is well that it is now so dark. Weil, 
after the first hard step is made, the rest will be 
easier. 

" My father was a meritorious writer, and ed- 
ucated me to tread in the same path. My en* 
dowments seemei to foster his wishes. I earij 
wrote poems, dra natic pieces for name-dajrs and 
birth-days: and received sweetmeats and praise, 
and already saw, afar oflT, the laurel crown. 1 
was brought up surrounded by the works of po- 
ets. I read them throuffh and through till I knevr 
them by rote, and tjok their thoughts for my own. 
My parents were ambitious, and my domineeriog 
desire of distinction was by them yet more stioi- 
ulated. Some of my poetical attempts met with 
approbation from the public, and praise in the 
newspaners; and through (his intoxicated, as 
well as by {he encouragement of my parents and 
the encomiums of my youne friends, amoiig 
whom was most prominent one young and san- 
guine man, namel Lerche, I resolved, like By- 
ron, with one spring to plant myself on the sum- 
mit of the Parnassus of the present age. I wrott 
a tragedy m tive 2ic\a, mvA— ni^\1 «. moment j 1 
\ musl Wnget a \\\X\e ovec \}t^ Yvot-xa qI %.^^%3b^\^ 
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eppiness. Really great poets possess, as I be- 
ve, a certain reflectiye repose^even in the mo- 
vneiit of compusition. They are given op to 
«heir subj^i, and imbody themselves with it in 
« sacred earnestness. When thev contemplate 
^at which they have produced, they are rather 
■disposed to feel dissatisfied than satisfied with 
^eir creations'. This proceeds from their deep 
-com prehension of the greatness of life. It is ex- 
actly be<:ause they feel it thus that they are great. 
LJttle spiriUi^writers who are enraptured with 
themselves and their works — should tremble and 
•call to mind the words of Boileau: 

' Lo Mt At^aqve ytn ■oi-mteoe ■'tdmira.' 

" I feared nothing as I wrote my tragedy. I 
was transported, and held my enthusiasm for 
that of the public. I marched ^ith great strides 
to and fro in my chaQiber, declaiming my verses. 
At effective passages, that is, such as appeared 
effective to. me, I stood still and listened to the 
acclamations of the.public. They elated me. I 
leaped for joy, and came down again, but not to 
my senses. The partiality of my parents and. 
friends favoured my intoxication. *Thou wilt 
rise high,' said Lerche. I believed k; and be- 
tween myself and immortal honoU)r saw only a 
representation. 

" It took place. Mf hopes were wound up to 
the highest pitch ; my tragedy— fell. There was 
not a single clap of approbation. Silence ; ^ome 
hissing ; even laughter. Some days after came 
the critics, in the public papers, who left not a 
solitary hair oft the heacT of my Christien^ the 
Second, and sought to rob me of every hope: ay, 
of ever being able to win the veriest little shriv- 
elled leaf of laurel. 1 knew well that they had 
done the same to many a one before, ivho, nev- 
ertheless, had become a great and renowned 
writer J and I resolved not to suffer myself, by 
such means, to be frightened from my aim. But 
in vain did I endeavour to console myself with 
these thoughts of the stupidity of the critics, and 
the experience of great writers; my annihilating 
w<ritic was the w^ole public ; and, what was still 
woi-se— myself. That is the last tribunal from 
Krhich there is no appeal. Yet, in the first mo- 
ments after the fall of my Christiem, I was far 
removed from this. Humbled, but more exas- 
perated than humbled— I determined to do battle 
■with the critics, yes, even with the people itself; 
with the first in a hitter reply, with the second by 
yet another tragedy. But then stepped forward 
way never-io-be-suifllcieotly-honourea friend, the 
lady of General Mansfeid, here present, and, 
with h^r powerful and sound upderstanding, 
wbich already distinguished her in her younger 
jea^, held me h ick. 

'* 'My friend,* said she, 'better fly than fight 
ilL It is unnecessary to cairy wood into the for- 
est; why cast butter into the fire which b^ms 
yon 1 Let the people cry ; and see well to it that 
they are not in the right. I do not profess to be 
a iudge of your pi^ece, and of such things, but I 
tell you that it does not much please me. It ap- 
ipears to me unnatural. But suppose I am 
wrong, and the people are wrong; good— then 
will your piece, probably, one day receive jus- 
tice. That, I believe, has happened before now 
both with books and men. But if yon find, after 
-safficient proof, tMt the people are right, then 
rive op your piece; it will do no good to fight 
for it; and, if you have written a bad piece- 
well, yon may yet write a better. And if you 
eanaot do that, then yoa are not fit for an author, 



and— what then 1 Are yoa on that a^oupt a 
bad mani Do not many other ways stand open 
to become an able and happy member of society ? 
Dear Hok, only take care that you open your 
eyes at the right time. It is so well to make the 
first' injury the fast, and to receive the bitter 
teaching with thankfulness.' 

** I took the words of my valued friend to 
heart, went home, and reflected in deep silence 
on my unsuccessful tragedy. There fell a veil 
from mv eyes. I had not been prudent enough 
to avoid becoming intoxicated, but I was not so 
mad as not to become sober again. I saw clear-* 
ly that my tragedy only resembled those of Schil- 
ler in the same degree that apes resemble men ; 
and I threw it into the fire. For the rest, it was 
not easy for me to take my resolution in this 
matter. I had prepared myself for the field qf 
literature, yet 1 discovered more and more mij 
want of the creative power of the poetic faculty. 
i had no inclination to another emnlc^ment; I 
knew not what to undertake — what I should be- 
come. I had lost the rudder, and my bark was 
the sport of the waves. To this was added the 
disappointment and distress of my parents ; the 
long faces of my friends ; and their * Poor Hok J* 
Even Lerche sighed, *Poor Hok!' This was 
not to be endured. Tb^n came again my excel- 
lent young friend, and procured me, from my pa- 
rents, permission to travel in foreign countries; 
to di;ive, as she said, the affair out of my heart. 

" I travelled — often on foot, for my jpmeaus were 
small— through a great part of Europe ; travelled 
two years; saw life in manifold/orms ; thought, 
and compared. My misfortune in the world of 
fancy had strengthened my understanding, and 
the suffering which I had experienced inspired 
me with an urgent desire to comprehend that 
which, everywhere and in all circumstances of 
life, with a certain degree of culiivation, gives 
to existence peace and independence. A mon| 
many observations which I nyji^e, I will only af- 
lude to one, trivial as it may appear, because it 
became of the highest importance to me in life. 
The world is rich in the excellent and the beau- 
tiful. Truly to comprehend, to value, and to 
admire the beautiful, is a great medium of en- 
noblement, of peace, of happiness. Should the 
proud passion to create, which reigns in so many 
young and active souls, change itself into a de- 
sire for discernment, into a capacity to admire 
the beautiful and the excellent, then would their 
restlessness be converted into repose, the world 
would contain a less am9unt of presumptuous 
and dissatisfied men, and feeble productions of 
art; and the really great talents would find more 
admirers, and would rise higher. Artisu and 
eonooisseurs are necessary to each other, i^nd 
mutually elevate each o^er. The best and hap- 
piest men I found among those who united with 
i useful, regulated activity in the middle ranks 
of liiie a sublime feeling for the beautiful, and a 
capacity to enjoy the noblest creations of art. 

"After m^ two years of travel ajnd observa- 
tion, I returned, sound in soul and body, and be- 
gan a new career of life. Yet I renounced not 
literature ; on the contrary, the more my situation 
in life became deterniined, with a more inti- 
mate love did I attach myself to this life-giving 
fountain. But! had learned to know myself 1 
strove no longer for the artist's renown, for the 
cn>wn of laurel and of thorns; but I sought to 
perfect in tne \b^ ecW^vwitt^ Vs^^\ -wAV^^sm. 
\ of an. \ de»\ted vXi^v, wtw \l \ m^'SRSS. ^^-^^ 
I not prodace thft beAaxVEA^UQ^tsft ^dbsvc^^^i^'^^^ 
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me in the skill thonraghly to estimate and to en- 
joy it And I can say that in this I have not 
Deen altogether disappointed. Since I haire re- 
nouoce^ a vain endeavoar, and learned to know 
my one talent, I have become peaceful and happy. 
I am now old, and every year removes me lar- 
ther from the world; bat not from the eternal 
beadty which thas inexhaustibly renews itself in 
ever-varying forms. 1 hang with firm love there- 
on ; it endows my heart with new youth ; it pre- 
vents my thoughts growing gray with my hair; 
and inspires me with a hope that hereafter, in 
the true native land of beautjr, I shall become 
one of its not unworthy worshippers." 

So spoke the old man, and fix>m his mild blue 
eyes glanced a lively satisfaction. We thanked 
him heartily, and I exclaimed, somewhat thought- 
lessly. " Oh ! 1 wish that all men, as well those 
who nave found as those who have not found, 
before they depart from this theatre of action, 
would make their confessions. I am certain 
that no book would be pleasanter, or more bene- 
ficial, than a collection of such autobiographies. 
They would become good guides for the inqui- 
ries in life. But, Miss Hausgiebel 1 will you not 
at once throw in ^our contribution -1 I will un- 
tlertake to sketch it out. You certainly are one of 
those who have sought and have already found." 

"I cannot say wholly no to that," answered 
Miss Hausgiebel ; " althoqgh much Vet remains 
to be done before I have obtained lull satisfac- 
tion with myself. Yet I have already found far 
more in the world than I dreamed of in my youthj 
and if you, worthy frien^, will hear a tedious 
history, I will wilhngly relate it to you: 

" I have passed through no great misfortunes ; 
have to complain of no great disa^^intments. 
I have gone quietly enough through my world ; I 
have suffered mnui, merciless tnnuit and there- 
fore can truly say that I have borne the heaviest 
burden in the world. My father was a man of 
honour, upright and true. All the Hausgiebels 
in a direct descending line have been of this 
character : loving the right, even to inflexibility ; 
straightforward in bodily bearing and in princi- 
ples; swerving neither to the right hand nor to 
the left ; and I know not how it has happened that 
I have become so unworthy a descendant from my 
honour-meriting ancestors. My father, as I ob- 
served, had an admirable moral character, and, 
therefore, is he now happy in heaven ; but he 
had extremely strict and oldfashioned notions re- 
garding the education of women. He believed, 
for instance, that it was p^ood for young maidens 
to suffer tedmrn^ or, as it was called, to be bri- 
dled. He was a sworn foe of all tnose things 
which he called vanity, in the catalogue of which 
stood many an innocent pleasure. He abhorred, 
also, pedantic leamedness in women ; but in this 
rubric was a multitude of useful and happiness* 
conferring varieties of knowledge laid under the 
ban Above all things, he prizSi household vir- 
tues, bat those, again, were confined to a narrow 
circle. We must weave, spin, sew, attend to 
tiie kitchen and domestic affairs; study Kaisa 
Warg,* and any other book he saw with great 
displeasure in the house; and, by such means, 
prepare ourselves to become able wives and mis- 
tresses of families. He himself maintained a 
strict oveisight over me and ray five sisters. My 
sisters wove, I spun ; each one, in turn, had to at- 
tend to the kitchen for a week. Well, the day 
went over; agreeable it was not. I, especially, 



* Kain Warg^ aatbonm of a oookeiy-book mach used in \ 
wfaiL \ 



Sweden. 



found it often insnpportably long, particulaiiy vi 
I advanced in years. My spinning appeared t»|KX 
me wholly useless, as I knew that^we posseseilric 
properly. 

' Years flew by. With the exception of some 
old relations, strangers were never seen in ov |tI^ 
house. The sisters wove, and I spun — ^1 confea 
it, with ever-wearier hand. The emptiness of stl 
my soul and of my life oppressed me; I had ic» 
often vapours and tears, I knew not why. The ir 
good aunt Anna Stina, who sapplied the place tLi 
of mother to us, was a genuine Hausgiebel, and lo 
obeyed in all things the will of her brother; bnt^ ic» 
for the resL was very kind to us. She had cos- i 
stantly on her tongue, ' Advice to my Daughter,'* 
and often preached to us in the words, 

" ' Our houaehold — ^tbat Sm our republic ; 
Our politics, the toilet,* d(c. 

" We lived on a remote estate in the country. 
Life in the country may be one of the richest on 
earth, but it may also be one of the poorest 
If the great book of Nature be opened to the eye 
of him who resides there, and illumined with tie 
light of heaven, from his little knoll he canjse^ 
and enjoy all the glory of the world ; but if he sees 
in Nature only the potato-fieW which gives him 
food, then is this golden vein closed for him, and 
he himself stands, like the potato-plant, fastrooted 
in the earth. Our family was much in this con- 
dition. I must, hdwever, except flayself. The 
order of Nature early attracted my admiration, 
its particniar objects awoke my desire of pos- 
session. I was early, though secretly, a collect- 
or of plants, stones, and shells. We must often 
accompany my father on the long rounds which 
he took in order to see how his com prosperei 
It must have been very edifying to have seen 
how ^e went along in a row, like a flock of 
snipes, sometimes hr the heat of the sun, some- 
times in the wet. I, in the mean time, was very 
often left behind, lost in the observation of some 
plant, or of some small insect. On account of 
this, as well as of my reveries, I was afterwari 
often rallied, in a manner which, though it was 
very gentle, yet wounded my «ensitive feeling 
of honour deeply. My father often amused him- 
self with throwing ofl* little family pIcttTres, such 
as our house was to present in the future. For 
instance, he would say, *Anna Maria winds, 
Lotte weaves, Lizzy goes and gives out sugar 
and spice for dinner, Josepha spinsj Crete feeds 
the fowls;* and at the end of the family picturis 
always came, *• and Hellevi sits and gazes at the 
sun,' or some such unprofitable proceeding, which 
conclusion always took such an effect on me that 
I burst into tears. To be the only useless member 
of the family! no, that was far too insupportable, 
far too humbling. When.nbw can^e my week 
of housekeeping, I jingled my keys actively, to 
let my father hear how^ealously I dischaged the 
duties of my office. Ah ! it was all to no pur- 
pose ! In tfie next family-sketch it was still the 
same ; * and Hellevi sits and gazes at the sun.' 
In my family it was the fixed and perpetual 
adage, * Hellevi will never make a good house- 
keeper—and then what is she fit fori' In this 
belief died my father and my aunt; in this be- 
lief yet live my sisters. 

" i have stated how we spent the days, I must 
now say a word on the evenings. A^ seven 
o'clock my father assembled us every evening in 
his room. We sat there, employed on our sew- 
ing and embroidery, and that round a great cir- 
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cnlar table with two candles, about which there 
generally Jell out some contention. Mv father 
sat at some distance from us, at a little table, 
with an eye-shade before him, and read aloud to 
us. This should have been a great pleasure to 
tis ; but, in the first place, the French history, on 
which we were I know not how long engaged, 
was of a very old editioii ; and in the next, my 
Other's mode of reading was extremely slow and 
monotoDous. When now, in autumn and win- 
ter evenings, the rain and snow beat against the 
windows, aud the storm without howled its 
mournful song to the heavy, long-drawn-out 
words within, no on6 need wonder that the spirit 
of sleep became mighty in us, that we nodded to 
•ne another, as in rivalry, over our embroidery. 
When one of us resigned ourselves to the over- 
powering influence of Morpheas, then winked 
and bTiuKed aunt Anna Stina waggishly across 
to the rest) as much as to say, ' There 1 the sis- 
ter's gone !* 

" At nine o'clock all were aroused, as well the 
waking as the sleeping, by my father^ pushing 
back his chair ; and we arewj one after another— 
the precedence of age being in the Hausgiebel 
&mily ever held sacred — into the eating-room to 
supper. This was moderate, and did not last 
more ihan ten minutes. Hence we returned 
ag^ain to my father's room, where we must con^ 
tinue till the dock struck ten. During this time 
we were not to work, but exclusively to devote 
ourselves to conversation. Every one of us had 
her appointed place in the room. Mine was by 
the stove, where the warmth made me some rec- 
ompense for the frost which reigned in the dis- 
eouEse ; for all circumstances which might have 
lent a living interest to it were strongly interdict- 
ed ; and when I, at times, dared to step on the 
forbidden ground, I was speedily warned off it 
again, wim the remark, that women had nothing 
to do with such subjects. Our conversation 
might touch upon nothing but the little occurren- 
ces of the day, specially those within the house ; 
of acquaintance, genealogies, and matters of 
business. This made, according to my taste, a 
meager entertainment, and gladly would I have 
stayed away ; but we were neither allowed to do 
that, nor to be silent dturing the conversation- 
hour, but every one must say something. When 
anyone of us had not opened her mouth for some 
time, she was called upon, in a friendly voice, to 
say something. In oraer to vary a little our en- 
tertainment^ my father sometimes took oat an old 
casket^ in which lay a number of curiosities, 
which had, probably for the twentieth time, been 
laid out, one after another, turned about, ana con- 
templated. It was a misfortune that my father 
never would cease to regard us as little children ; 
bat the little, .clas);>s and rings, the profiles of 

Sandfather and grandmother, the little box with 
c feathers of the canary-bird in it, which de- 
lighted the maiden of nine years old, the magic 
lantern, which had excited her whole curiosity, 
could not possibly interest the woman of five- 
and'twenty, now compelled to stand by, and re- 
l^ard the contents of the casket with a weary and 
indifferent gaze. 

** I observed, that in the conversation-hour af- 
ter supper, we must always say something, 
though we were not allowed to say what we 
would. fHence often arose the most ridiculous 
litile miseries. One example may give a con- 
ception of these. My sisters and myself had one 
day seen how a little herd of vagabond sncklin«: 
pigs had come sw&rming into the coartyaith, and 



how they were chased round by the three yanF- 
dogs. This precious event of real life was hoard- 
ed up in our faithful memories the whole da]f 
through, in order to season the evening's conver- 
sation. By chance, we came this evening into 
my father's room, not in a connected line, but 
with sundry breaks and pauses. Anna Maria^ 
who took her place first, told the story of the lit- 
tle pigs and .the dogs j the same did Lotte, who 
came after her; the same Josepha, who came 
after her ; the same, also, Grete, who came after 
her. As I, at length, came and took my place 
by the stove, and began to relate the story of the 
swine, my father interrupted me, somewhat tart- 
ly, and said, ' Yes ! this story I now hear for the 
sixth time.' 

** I confess that this made a strong impression 
on me, and more than ever showed nte the nar-* 
rowness of our potato-plantation sort of exist- 
ence. When my father, two years afterward^ 
died^ and my good aunt found it quite natural' 
that we should continue to live in the same way^ 
without prospect of change, then gazed Hellevf • 
actually up at the sun, and said, *No, thou beau- 
tiful, aU-quickening sun, the world which thoa 
illuminest cannot 1^ so narrow; the life which 
thou awakest cannot be so poor. The wells of 
life and of virtue gi^sh not up merely in the kitch- 
en and the cellar; nol out to thee, out into the 
free air, into the beauty of the divine world !' I 
knew already what I would ; I knew my talent 
and my place ; and everlasting thanks be to the 
worthy man, to the good and wise guardian, who 
extended his l^and, and, spite of Sie oppositibiL 
which my independent proceeding had raised in 
the Hausgiebel family, enabled me to achieve 
my object. I was seven-and-twenty years of 
age, gave myself out as thirty, took the Bird's 
Nest on lease, and so arranged my affairs that iiL 
a few years I could purchase it. How 1 have 
settled myself there, yon, my friends, know. For 
these ten years have I there, every day, lifted my 
eyes to the sun, even when it has been veiled in 
clouds, and praised it, and the magnificent world ;; 
and for this receive my thanks, my guardian^ 
and excellent uncle !" 

A tear pearled itself in the living eye of Mis* 
Hellevi as she extended her hand tp Lagman 
Hok, who affectionately pressed and kisseait. 

** And summa et finis or all thivS," laid Ma chire' 
mtre^ 'Ms, that there is nothing so bad out of 
which good may not arise, if we do but receive- 
it in the right way." 

FraniiSca. Yes ; but why do so few hit the 
right way 1 All would Willingly do it. 

LftgTnaii Hok. Over the causes of this one- 
might read a long litany. Above all, men may 
ascribe this failure to themselves, to their owtt. 
want of courage, to their want of bravery, in the- 
sense in which the ancients used the woni. We^ 
suspect not what power and elasticity the Crea* 
tor has implanted in human nature. We havw- 
not the courage boldlv to resign, not the courage- 
to break resolutely forth. We will not capitu- 
late, we will not sally, till the garrison perishes^ 
of hunger, or the enemy Death comes and takes. 
th^ whole by storm." 

"Devilishly well said," muttered Bear. 

Here Bruno rai-^ed himself, silent, and lost in^ 
thought. All stood np, and the strangers prepa- 
red for their departure. Miss Hellevi stood at a 
window. I went to her, and exnressed m^ ^i- 
miraiion (jf L.a?^xT\^Tv ^ciV\ ^^'^Wx. \s. ^w.'^&j^ "^ 
mof^t rd'T\\TaVi\e at\^ \T\x^t«^\Vc\% TWK^^? 

*^ Whal wo\i\d YOM sa:^ ^NJaetiJ' t^-^Kx^^^^^^^ 
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ijr Miss Hauagiebel, " if jroa knew him as I know 
him 1 if 3rou knew his active labours lur the good 
vi' men ; Dow he woiks io sileoce to serve taientr 
fui, but poor artistd, and brings their productions 
to the iigbi 1 He is certainly one of the noblest 
and be^t of men." 

" He can make a will for one of my ten daugh^ 
ters/' thought i. It was lon^ since 1 had thought 
of my ten daughters, but, alter the /sonversation 
of this evening, X thought much of them. 

Grod be praised I I have a prospect of getting 
home. They talk of to-morrow and the next 
day. I yearn with my whole heart alter my little 
Rosenvilc. This mansion is large and noble, 
bat 1 am not comfortable here. It is too gloomy, 
and a horrible number of jackdaws clamour ev- 
eriastinglji on the old tower. 1 am in a melan- 
choly mood, and I fancy I get cooxinualiy more 
and more like an old iamily-portrait which hangs 
in my room. Bruno and ify chire nuikre are much 
4ogetber. They say little, i)ut appear to be hap- 
py whep they see one another and sit in the same 
iroom. Bruno seems to have listened to Afo cksre 
mUf^s scruples regarding Hagar ; and, sinc^ Bru- 
fii) is better, Uagar is Tittle to be /seen. JQ>runo 
wins my heart wholly, by hiit great tenderness 
towards his mother. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Rosemik, September 900^ 18—. 
I CAME hither last evening. I cannot tell you 
faow happy I am to be here again; how delight- 
ed 1 am with my rooms, my cotton furniture; 
with what pleasure, this morning, I greeted the 
bole in the window-curtain, and saw the day 
stream in through it. I drink in the air of my 
home in long, deep breaths ; for the atmosphere 
of a beloved home has a peculiar, a refreshing 
and affecting charm. I have darted hither ai^d 
thither the whole day, like a flame of fire, on the 
ground-floor and into the cellar, into the ham a^d 
garden; I have scolded and praised. With Sisr 
sa, and all that she has had under her hand^, 1 
am extremely contented; but the^ housemaid is 
disorderly, and she must hear of it. A^dumbla 
Has got a calf, a bold little fellow, which, as is 
proper, I have named Bor. 
. 1 have greeted toy flowers, ^iid stood |n WQUr 
der to see them so fresh, and so carefully tended* 
It touched me deeply to find that Serena h^ been 
here, regularly, twice in the week, to look af^er 
them. Dear, amiable Serena 1 f loved inyilow- 
ers; I kissed them, they were so beautiful. I 
have c^t cauliflowers for supper. In tlie day it 
had raiiped a little, and all m x]^ garden stood 
fresh and full of fragrat^ce, although the fro^t had 
touched here ami there a leaf witb yellow. \x is 
now even,ingr, and I sit do^^ ^ oay writii^-tabla. 
I have seen tlie swai^ furrow the surfa,ce of the 
q^iet lake, as they drew towards their nest on 

' Svand. I have g^qd on t1>e gray walls of Ramm, 
within which I have lately passed thxoi^ so 
much. I am happy and thankful. I await the 
return of my Bear from the city, where he has 
been the whole day, and have prepared for him 
my little feast. A duck from the Helga shall 
display itself large as life on our little table, and 
in its train shall tlie cauliflowers and the freshest 
salad find themselves. Pancakes, with raspber- 
ry jam, will follow them wjth an agreeable grace. 
As the evening is co]dj I have caused the sitting- 

mgm to be warmed, and Bear's welMined dress- 



ing-gown and slippen to be displayed before ihi 
fire m due state. 1 will spoil hi in ; and, white I 
am yet waiting for the good man, 1 wfll describe 
to you some of the ;^cenes of yetaerday. 

Lagman Hok came to Ramm in order to ac- 
company Ma chire mire to Carl&fors. We touk 
our breakl'ast en /am Ue^ during which the car- 
riages drove up. The weather was beaut IidL 
and we were .all in high spirits. Ha|^:ar assumed 
with the packing, but concealed herself behind 
the people as Ma chire mkrt^ with a lofty and 
proud bearing, appeared upon the steps. Bmoo 
conducted his mother to her carriage. She had 
not entered it, before the horses shied at the sight 
of a wagon, which, covered with a black cloth, 
drove slowly into the court Brono shouted Y^ 
heroently lor it to sU^p. The wagon halted, and 
the dri ver came forwanl to Ma Mre mire. It was 
Master Svensson, and the wagon had brought the 
coffin which Ma chire mire had ordened, and 
which, singularly enough, every one, till this mo- 
ment, nad fofgotten to oounteraumd. 

This extraordinary rencounter threw as into 
the utmost eonfusion. Ma ckire mire was the 
first to recover presence of mind, and, with a 
loud voice, she said to the joiner, ** Gkiod mas- 
ter, I have this time, as yoa see, reckoned with- 
out the host. I thought to die, but it plea.Hed the 
Lord to let me live ; praised Jse ' his will ! Bat 
delayed is not defrayed. The coffin will serve 
me another time. At all events, I abide by the 
agreement for the price; and as to the least, 
why. Master Svensson, I invite you to a feast of 
congratulation at Carlsfors, on Sunday. And 
now you can carry the cofiin carefully thither; I 
am on the way there myself." 

Master Svensson WAS in great perplexity. His 
horse was tired, and, besides that, he had still 
business in another direction. " Well, well," 
s9idMd ckire mire>f " let the cofilo, for the present, 
remain here where it is. I will send for it oiie 
oi' these days." 

Bjruno ca^ed Hagar, said something to her: 
and at his heck c^me some people, who lilted 
the coffin from the wagon, and, under the wag- 
oner^s guidance, bore it into the house. " Mark 
my words," said Hagar* as she went past me, 
" disaster will sopn come into this house. Thia 
coffin will not be borne empty -out of it," 

I would wiUtQglj bav^e aoGkessed some kind 
ezprsssioA to Hagar a( parting, for she was on- 
happy, and had shown herse>i friendly towarda 
me, b^t this scene and Hagar's words coafound- 
ed npie; and, by the time. I had again collected 
my thoughts, she. was gone, and M^ chirp wk» 
called to me impatiently to come. 

Laf:man Hok drove on first in his 4Mil\f!^ 
aaiAe^ m jOrder to dear the way. ThelLcaime iH 
chire fliers, with Br^ao, in her great |aaiily-car- 
ri^, into which she hadAaken £4f<^; and Bear 
and I closfpd the train, in the yc^ricdet. We ar- 
rived happily- It was beautiful tok see Jeaa 
Jacques and Jane Maria standing in full dresa 
in the gate, .Wt^ich IbeyTiad adorned with festi- 
val gf^rlands, fpr the reception of the expected 
ones. It was h^utiful to see how the servants, 
and the multitude of tenants and dependants, 
crowded round MO' chire siifv, as she descended 
from the carriaire. Deep emotion and joy ap- 
peared, in herself, to soften down her custpmaiy 
pride of hearing, as, supported on the arnTof her 
son, and accompanied by a multitude orpeople^ 
uttering blessings and prayers far her happiness, 
she slowly ascended the steps before the bouse. 
YT^n aha vt^voi >X ii» V>^^t^^ ^^nsA^vatnod 
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loniid, and made a sign as if she desired silence. 
After she.iiad hemmed several times, as if she 
woald clear her voice, she made the following 
harangae : 

*' My dear friends, servants, and people ! It is 
with great joy that I see you here once more as- 
sembled round me, since I wish to announce to 
you that it has pleased the Almightv to restore to 
me my son, Bruno Mansf«ld, who has been long 
absent, but is now returned, and whom you see 
standing at my right hand. He it is who lately 
saved my life at the peril of his own ; yes, at 
the peril of his own ; as it pleased God to terrify 
my norses with his lightning, by which my lile 
was in danger, but, through this my son, was 
saved; though, in effecting this, he was so much 
injured bv the horses that he still wears a band- 
age on his head, as you see, mv friends. > 

" My friends, servants, and people I I an- 
tiounce to you that I have already recognised 
and owned this man to be mv only son, Bruno 
Mansfeld; and I desire and aemand from you, 
my friends and servants, that you conduct your- 
selves accordingly, and treat him, in all respects, 
as my rightful son and heir; And that you testify 
to him all reverence and obedience which you 
have hitherto testified to me ; and I e(]|^aally hope 
and believe that my son will prove himself wor- 
thy thereof, and will show himself to be an up- 
right and good lord to you. And now, I pray 
you, my dear friends, that you join with me in 
implonng the blessing of the Lord on his head." 

A hearty " Long live Bruno Mansfeld !" burst 
Ibrtk at the conclusion of this speech, and the 
multitude rushed up the steps, and pressed round 
JMa ckere mere and Bruno, to shal&e hands with 
them. But Ma ckere mere wisely cut short 
this much too exhausting scene. " Thanks ! 
thanks! my dear friends! but you must. now 
excuse it, that my son cannot longer linger 
among you, since ne is yet so weak from his 
wounds that he requires rest. Qut on Sunday 
we will have a longer chat with one another. I 
invite you all together to come to Carlsfors on 
Sunday, as my guests, and to rejoice with me. 
Beer and wine 3iall flow; an^ every one who 
sympathizes in my joy, and will drink a skal to 
my son, will be heartily welcome. Adieu! 
ad.ieu ! my children !" And with this. Ma ckere 
mkre took Bruno's arm, and entered the house. 

Bruno was, in reality, faint, and strongly af- 
fected, and Ma ckere nUre was inexpressibly 
amiable in her tenderness and care for him. She 
seemed to have received her youth again, as she 
herself put Bruno's chamber In order, and made 
his bed herself. She was therejnrith as happy as 
a joyful young mother. 

Bruno spent several hours alone in his own 
room. Wnen he returned to us again, he was 
very pale ; but, under the influence of his moth- 
er's gladness, he became every momeitf more 
cheerful and handsome; and tnis worked won- 
derfully on us all. Ma ckere mire had entreated 
Bear and myself most warmly to spend the even- 
ing with them ; but I could not be truly happy 
till we rolled on our way, beneath the beams of 
the moon, towards our beloved Rosenvik. When 
I, at length, found myself in my own room at 
home, I leaped for very joy, and embraced and 
kisseimy little Sissa, who retumed my embrace 
with heart and souL Bear stood ana laughed. 
This mominff, the good man betook himself to 
Carlsfors before he proceeded to the city, and 
s^t me thence these iJDes: 

"Few words are better tbaa none, and I am 
N 



desirous that my Fanny should rejoice withmft 
that all stands well here. Bruno is far better to- 
day. Ma ckere mjere has not, been so full of the 
freshness and enjoyment of life for many years. 
I aril to rejoice — rejoice over the reconciled, over 
the sunshine, over my wife; and am, in time 
and eternity, thine, Bear* 

" P.S. Don't go out to-day, dear Fanny. Ma 
ckere mire said that she should fetch thee ; but 
don't let her fetch thee. I would willingly spend 
another quiet evening with thee at Rosen viK." 

Go out ! no, no, my own Bear ; not if the king 
himself come for me. Hist ! I hear a carriage. 
It is my king— my Bear ! 

Do you remember, dear Maria, a little song 
which begins thus ? 

" Trort not ia life, lore ; * 
Trust not in gladness.** 

That would I sing to-day, if 1 had the slightest 
desire to sing at all; but I have not. I threw 
down my pen last evening with such joy, and 
flew to meet my Bear; but, the moment I saw 
him, I stood still and dumb. He was pale, and 
looked excited, though he reached me, as cordial- 
ly as ever, his hand. I exclaimed, " What ails 
thee, Bear % Art thou ill 1 Has anything sor- 
rowful happened % Ah, tell me what it is !" 

" I will tell thee presently." 

That presently came soon ; for Bear saw my 
uneasiness, and, as soon as we were in the room 
alone, he seated himself on the sofa, drew me to 
him, put his arm round me, and said, quietly 
and tenderly, " It is, in a word, only a worldly 
affair, my Fanny; a misfortune which, I am 
persuaded, thou wilt be able to bear as well as 
myself, if not, indeed, better. See here. Read 
it thyself." And he laid in my hand a letter. It 
was from Peter, written in evident haste and 
agitation Of mind. It contained the intelligence 

that the house of L and Co., in which Bear, 

on the advice of Peter, had placed his property, 
was become, bankrupt, and to such a aegree as 
gave no hope that tne creditors would receive 
Uie smallest particle of a dividend. Peter's little 
savings were gone too. What Bear, with the 
labours of twenty years, had gathered together, 
was now. in one moment, lost forever. 

" My orother, my dearest brother !" so Peter 
concluded his letter, " what I have lost is little, 
and I well deserve to losie it because I was not 
more circumspect ; but thou— thou art unfortu- 
nate through me, and that fills me with despair. 
This is the bitterest feeling which in my life I 
ever experienced. If I were not chained here by 

Ae W lawsuit, I should fly to thee, to throw 

myself into thy arms, and implore thy pardon.'* 
Several lines which followed were most indis- 
tinctly written. A spot on the paper, evidently 
caused by a tear, made the last word illegible. 
On this spot Bear riveted his eyes. " My poor 
Peter !" said he ; and now rolled forth great tears 
over his pale cheeks. He leaned his head against 
my bosom, and wept for a moment bitterly. I 
said nothing, but kissed his forehead, and let 
him feel that I understood him, and felt with 
him. He became more composed, and we soon 
began quite calmly to talk over this untoward 
occurrence, and our own situation. 

" I am now," said Bear, " on the same point on 
which I found myself twenty ytfars ago. The 
prospect of a care-free old age IS gone. I^^kv& 
not care Cot in7«fc\C, ^«t^\\ix>\. ^wvO 

" Beat \" .1 cxcYBAxnft^*' 'wwi^^>iMssi\fc'«'^^- 
out me V * 
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<< Not for the whole world/' answered be : 
■'bat I wished that thoa shouMst partake my 
prosperity." 

"Joy and trouble, Bear! Vowed we not in 
iSke marriage hour to partake together joy and 
trouble 1 Ah ! comprehend it then, man, that it 
is my pleasure to share thy trouble when it 
comes, and that theie is no real trouble for me 
so long as thou lovest me as I love." 

I must sketch no more of this conVe'r^.tion. 
Thou, Maria, wilt easily represent to thyself its 
continuance. Ah I it is, indeed, so natural, so 
easy, and so sweet for a wife to let love and 
comfort stream forth on such occasions. Shame 
on them who could make a merit of it I enjoy- 
ment is its name. Such moments have their 
own great reward. People never love each oth- 
er so intensely as then. Bear seemed, indeed, 
to feel it; he understood my devotion — under- 
stood that, at his side, neither courage nor joy 
could fail me. He was more affectionate to me 
than usual, he seemed grateful for m^ tender- 
ness; but his brow did not clear itself; it was 
fuxTowed with a brooding anxiety ; and, with 
his hands behind him, he paced tfate apartments 
to and fro. "Poor Peter!" sighed he. at last, 
" I can understand what he suffers, and he can- 
not come. I wish I was able—" 

" To go to him," 1 suddenly added, guessing 
what it was which so oppressed hinL " But 
how canst thou be absent mm thy patients 1" 

" I have not manv just now, and none which 
are seriously ill. Dr. D. would attend them in 
my absence. Then I could very well leave; 
but, in this moment, not— my wife." 

"Oh, set off, then, my Bear! the wife is not 
unreasonable. Set off give Peter peace, and sat- 
isfy thy own heart. The wife will think of thee ; 
will see after house and affEiirs. Don't trouble 
thyself on that account; she will not be uneasy 
or impatient ; she will maintain ^e honour of her 
husband." 

Bear stretched out his arms to embrace me : 
now first his brow cleared itself. Oh, the good 
man I The sufiering of his brother had oppress- 
ed him more than his own loss. So soon as the 
journey was determined on, he became quiet ; 
and till deep in the night we sat and talked over 
our affairs, and how we would settle our plans 
for the future. That the joy of my little feast 
dissolved itself in smoke, you may well imagine. 
For the first time since we were married, was 
Bear unable to eat, and I could not even bear the 
idea of it. The duck remained untouched, but 
was secretly devoted by me to Bear's travelling 
provisidn-basket. Before we went to sleep, our 
minds were again as full of peace and content 
as if no misfortune had fallen 6n our house ; and 
we closed this day, as we had done so many oth- 
ers, with thanks to the All-good for our happi- 
ness. 

Yesterday Bear set out ; first to the city, where 
he must spend the greater part of the day. In the 
evening he would proceed farther, and will re- 
main away probably a fortnight. That is long. 
Thus left, i sit here and feel that my resolution 
by no means maintains the height to which it 
mounted in the first moments of misfortune. But 
deep it shall not sink ^ that I have resolved with 
myself. The ^ange m our circumstances which 
goes most to my heart is, that we must leave our 
little Rosenvik, and set ourselves down fixed and 
forever in the city. Our means will not allow 
us any longer to have a country residence for the 
mere enjoyment's sake. In the depth of my own 



mind, I propose again to teach music. Ob, ff 
upon the tear which here has fallen upon the pa- 
per ! there shall not be a second. I know, in. 
deed, that all will succeed, and succeed veil, 
when one has courage in the soul, and jpeace in 
the heart and house. How miserable it would 
be of me to be in anxiety about the future, pos. 
sessing, as I do, one of the best chances of life, 
my good and estimable husband ! 

Bear ^esired that our misfortune, for the pres- 
ent, should remain unknown in the neighboar- 
hood. I will take care, therefore, to give nobody 
a suspicion of it. I will keep the promise I hare 
given him, will be calm, and seefcc div^i^ioa in 
work. I have much to do in the garden. I will 
plant my rosebushes ; and, if it be not alldwed 
me to smell these roses, well, then, they will at 
least rejoice the noses of others. 

234, evening. 

I am quite refreshed by my gai^en labours. 
Serena has spent the whole day with me, and af- 
forded me great assistance. We have made a 
stifiwberry bed, planted gooseberries and roses. 
I hope they will prosper ; and how refreshing & 
such emplovment ! 6ut what has done me more 
good than the rest is. that Serena has opened t» 
me all her heart— ihat good, loving, and pore 
heart All is as I had suspected. Serena love» 
Bruno — Bruno, Serena. For the present, hov« 
ever, the connexion seems to be broken off; but 
that it will continue so, that I do not believe. And 

fet, shall I desire a union between them 1 A^ 
know not ! To-day Serena is pale ; one see» 
that she has suffered much, ^he is now getting 
ready our tea, and stands by the table, gracefiil 
as an angel, but sunk in thought, and with a sor- 
rowful expression about the mouth. I have re- 
lated to her the whole of that which I lately wit- 
nessed and passed through at Ramm ; and, as I 
proceeded, I saw her become pale, redden, weep^ 
suffer keenly, and then rise, as it were, into a ra- 
diant trance of rapture. She calls " Tea h 
ready." " I come, dear creature." Grood-even- 
ing, dear Maria. I reckon to-night on a good 
soand sleep. To-morrow I shall spend with Mb 
chere mere. Everyday I go on writing a letter tt> 
Bear. It will be a mighty packet of important 
nothings. * 

Later, - 

I have had a fright, and I am yet full of the ter- 
ror of it ! As Serena set out homewaid, I ac- 
companied her through the yard. The air had, 
for the lateness of the season, an unwonted mild- 
ness ; and nature, in her autumnal, half sorrow- 
ful beauty, lay peacefully around us, flushed with 
the clear evening-rose. Serena, sensibly alive to 
the enjoyment of the hour, said, while we walk- 
ed a few paces towards the garden, " Dost thou 
not believe, Fanny, that sometimes there lives in 
the air what one may pronounce goochiess, and 
which immediately operates bene&ialiy on the 
heart, from which we become ourselves goodi" 

"Serena," I said, "thou expressest my own 
Yery feeling; but I must, at the same time, ask 
thee, whether thou hast not discovered, in raw 
autumn weather, a proneness to become also 
harsh in mindl*' 

" Oh yes !" replied Serena ; " but we must then 
seek for the vernal atmosphere of a higher region." 

" But this is not always so easy ; and, perhaps, 
for those who do not love, is impossible." ' \ 

"Yes," said she, "happy are they who hav« 
something to love on earth or in heaven. Buf 
who," added she, while her look became more 
earnest, and, as it were, inspired, "who needs be 
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wiiolly destitute of this 1 Is mot the world fall 
fk objects worthy of our love 1 Does it not rest 
with ourselves alone to open pur souk to these ? 
And now, Fanny," smd she looked round on the 
beamifttl landscape, ** are we not, even now, sur- 
rounded by living and love- worthy natures 1 Ah ! 
it seems often to me that voices ])roceed from 
trees and flowers, from stars and animals, which 
speak to me of the great and good Creator, and 
of the Kffe which they have received from him. 
Everywhere a spirit meets me which is like my 
own; which I can understand, and love; and 
whore, in what circumstance ot life, breathe not 
such voi^ from the things and beings which 
surround us T There is only demandedof u& an 
open ear.*' 

* ^* And a pure heart,'^ rejoined I, embracing her. 
•* Yes, then would the whole of humaa life be- 
come one continued course of conversation with 
^Grod, and we should have neither bitterness nor 
mmti, BlI^^'' 

"Bat I lose all recolle«tion,^ said Serena, 
" while I talk with you. The carriage has loing 
waited: I must go; adteu, dearest Fanny, a^ieul" 

Serena depaitied ; and scarcely was she out of 
sight, when my gpize was suddenly struck with 
a pair of eyes whose expression was unlike that 
of Serena- s. They glanced, like two coals of flre^ 
out of the hedge of elder in which their owner 
afipeaied to be purposely concealed. I started, 
mough^ of Lucifer, and stared at the two burning 
gaWs, Thev were now fixed on me, and Hagar 
darted forth urom^jthe hedge. With a countenance 
which gave to the wild feeling a terrible expres- 
sion, she stood before me. and^ in a vehement 
tiHie, demanded, '* Is it «ie, is it she, that he 
loves 1 Tell me, is it she V* 1 was about to an- 
swer her calory, when, in the same moment, some 
one approached. Hagar stamped furiously with 
lier fbot^ wrung passionatdy her hands, while she 
muttered between her teeth^ " Wo! wo ! to her 
and to me 1" and was gone. 

Horror-stricken and confounded, I entered the 
house, saying to myself, "There is a difference 
between love and love ; there is a difference be- 
tween whom, and 1)0 w, and what — " 

This scene has startled and quite unhinged me. 
Would to Gcod that Bear was but at home I 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Rosenvik, September 28^A. 
There is something strange about Ma chere 
TiUre since the day that she returned to Carlsfors. 
She is no longer like herself; she is singularly 
still, and, as it were, sunk in a dream. Her steps 
and her voice resound no longer through the spa- 
cious halls of Carlsfors. One hears no house- 
thunder, no words of reproof, any longer; but, 
at the same time, no proverbs, no fresh domestic 
joke and sport, either. From that day she seems 
no longer to take interest in what is going for- 
ward.- Inspector and book-keeper come to con- 
sult her on the concerns of the estate, and she 
refers them to Jean Jacques. The maids come 
to speak of their affairs, and she refers them to 
Tuttin. Tuttin comes to deliver her accounts, 
and to receive orders, and stays long, and lays 
fnany matters before her, but receives no answer. 
Ma chire mkre appears, at last, to forget that she 
is in the room, and Tuttin, afler she has coughed 
and wondered, has asked and waited, withdraws 
with a troubled mind, and still secretly charmed 
At the prospect of becoming the sole ruUi^ and 



ordering power in the house, but presently stum- 
bles on Jane Maria, who takes her by degrees 
under her sway. Even towards Bruno is Ma 
cAere m^re. changed ; and when he is within, she 
sits silent and looks at him fixedly. Yesterday, 
as sh^ sat thus, with jj^er eyes directed towards 
him, I saw two lar^e tears roll down her cheeks. 
They were the first which I have seen her shed 
since she has found her son again. What can 
be wording in her mindl What can this breed- 
ing and unwonted silence portend 1 May no 
attack of hypochondria, or worse, impend \ Bru- 
no, eve'n, fears somewhat evil. He took me 
aside yesterday, and asked, in distress, what was 
the matter with his mother. I could give him 
no explanation, and Bear is absent; what shall 
we do without himi I have written and inform- 
ed him of the state of things here, so that, if it 
be possible,'he may hasten his return. 

Oddb^U, 

I received yesterday a letter from Bear. In 
his letters he is still more laconic than in his 
conversation, but there is always a certain raci- 
ness about his words. I could draw from his 
letter, though it did not stand literally expressed 
there, that his arrival had given new life to Pe- 
ter, and that his journey in various respects had 
been advantageous. Of Ebba he says, " She 
looks like a little bird, that, when the darkness 
comes, hides its head under its wing. It is well 
that Peter is now the wing." On the whol^ 
Bear's letter was infinitely kind and satisfactory. 
He hoped by the sixth of October to be here. 
May he 'soon come; his joresence is higbly ne- 
cessary. I become cpntmually more uneasy 
about Ma chke mSre. Some great, change is, to 
a certainty, in prepress in her; and now that I 
seriously fear for her, I feel more and more how 
very dear she is to me. For some days she has 
been yet stiller,, yet more sunk in revery, and 
seems to possess a certain inward quiet ; but in 
all her nK)vements, in all that she undertakes^ 
prevails an uncertainty, a confusion^ a waat of 
tact and aptitude, so unlike her former firm and 
able manner. She is, moreover, so unwontedly* 
mild and kind, that the servants of the household 
are astonished and affected by it. They look at 
one another, and seem to say, ^* Wliat ails her V 
So ask I also. 

October lik, 

Ahl Maria, now I know all, and you shall 
learn all, too. Bear came home the evening be^ 
fore last. I received him as if he had been the 
only human creature in the world, that is to say, 
besides mys§lf. What he told me of his journey, 
of our affairs, of Ebba and Peter, I will relate to 
you another time; I can now only talk of what 
occurred yesterday. 

It was Sunday, and we went to dine at Carls- 
fors. Bear's eyes were fixed scrutinizingiv on 
Ma chere mere, and his grimaces portended no- 
thing good ; that is, they all vanish^, which is 
a sign that his thoughts are serious and sorrow- 
ful. At table, Ma ckere mure had Bear at her 
right hand and Bruno at her.lefl. She was still 
and brooding, but also extremely pale. Her 
bearing was not so proud, her toilet not so or- 
derly as usual. It grieved me to see her. As 
the soup was removed, she poured out wine for 
Bruno; it ran in streams on the table-cloth, but 
she did not observe it. Bruno wished to take 
the bottle out of her hand, saying, softly, *' Dear 
mother, you pour the wine on the table." 

"Do il" said she, with a melancholy tone; 
" then I perceive that it is aH o^^t ^\N3fck.\siR.^\3Ki 
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son. Poor om wine for thyself; thy mother will 
do it no more 1'' She set the bottle on the table, 
pushed her chair from her, and arose. We all 
arose, too, with one common impulse. ** Remain 
sitting," said Ma dUre mere, with a strong and 
imperative voice; *< remain sitting; no one may 
follow me." 

She saluted us with her hand, and passed with 
slow and majestic steps through the wonderine 
servants, bat ran against the door, at which both 
Bear and Bruno sprang forward. She turned 
quickly, and cried, " Whoever follows me is not 
my friend. Remain quietly there," she added, in 
a softer tone : " I will presently have you called." 

We Jcnew too well Ma ckere mer?s tempera- 
ment to attempt to disregard her thus solenmly 
pronounced will; but you cannot imagine the 
state of excitement and suspense in which we 
found ourselves. For more than an hour we 
continued in this painful expectation. I suffer- 
ed deeply with Bruno's suffering. With darkly- 
wrinkled brows he went agitatedly to and fro in 
the room, and from time to time wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead. At length came 
£lsa. The quiet servant was no more like her- 
self. With perplexed look and faltering voice, 
she requested us to come to Madame Mansfeld. 
Bruno sprang forward first; we followed him; 
and, with internal trembling, I expected some- 
thing horrible. But no : no tearful spectacle met 
us in Ma ckere mere*s cnamber. She sat in the 
backgro;und in her easy-chair, upright and still, 
^ut with no general's mien ; and only on the pale 
countenance, on the red and swollen eyelids, ap- 
peared the traces of a powerful, but self-conquer- 
ed agitation of mind. 

"Are you all here?" inquired Ma chkre vure, 
with a firm voice. ^ We replied in the affirma- 
tive, at the same time gathering round her. "My 
children," began now Ma chare mire, with a 
strange mixture of strength and humility, " I 
wish^ to be alone for a moment, in order to pre- 
pare mjTself, as becomes a Christian, to appear 
before you, and to reveal to vou my misfortune. 
Chagrin has now had its mil dominion; it is 
time that reason should have its. My dear chil- 
dren, the hand of the Lord lies heavy on me ; 
he has smitten my eyes with darkness." 

A smothered expression of grief was heard, 
and its echo spread itself round. I seized Bear's 
hand, and saw in his countenance that he had 
already suspected the real matter. 

"My dear children," began Ma dure nure^ 
again, "you must not distress yourselves about 
me. I myself grieve no longer. At first, I ac- 
2mowledge, that it went hard with me ; and, for 
a long time, I would not believe that it could be 
so with me as it now is. No ! I Would not con- 
cede to it ; I resisted the idea of it; I murmured 
in myself; I was like the old woman against the 
stream. But it became darker and darker ; the 
calamity became more certain ; to-day it became 
perfectly clear; and now, I have humbled my- 
self. Ah ! my children, let us, in the first place, 
reflect that it is in vain to strive with our Lord 
God; when we throw little stones at him, he 
throws back again great ones at us. In the sec- 
ond, that we are shortsighted mortals, and know 
but little what is best for us and others ; and on 
that account, my children, it is good for us to 
bow ourselves beneath the hand ofour Lord Grod, 
and to be obedient to Him, for he knows well 
what he does."** 

I could stand quietly no longeT. I threw my- 
^/, with tears in my eyes, on the neck of Ma 
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filcrv marv, exclaimiBg, " Bear will help Ma(Ain 
mere; he will restore her sight again to her!" 

" I hope, really, to be able to do it," said Bear, 
drawing near, and, as he seized her hand, looked 
keenly at her. "It is the cataract. It can be 
cured. In two or three years it wiU probabiybe 
matured, and then an operation can be peifom- 
ed.» 

" Lars Anders " said Ma chkre mere, while siie 

Eressed his hand, " I believe you, and io this ^ 
lith I live happilv. I will wait patiently till the ^ 
day comes when t may again behold the Lord's P* 
sun ; and should it never come for me on earth, ^ 
I will yet sit. in my^ darkness, in resignation. 1 
have iormerly sat in a deeper darkness ; I an 
now, in comparison, happy. My eyes have been 
permitted to see the fulness of a great joy; and 
if I, indeed, cannot see, I can yet hear my son, 
and, you all," adddd she, as if fearingr to do ns an 
injustice. * 

' Bruno stood leaning over his mother; his head 
was bowed down- to hers: she felt his bieathon 
her forehead. " Is that thee, my son ?" asked 
she, ^nderly, and lifted so/newhat her darkened 
eyes. 

"Yes, my mother," answered he, in a voice 
melodious and full of emotion. 

"Give me, then, thy arm, my son, and conduct 
me into the saloon," said Ma ckere tftere. "And 
you all, my children, follow me. Bruno will 
play us one of his beautiful pieces, and we vill 
all be as we were before. Co-operate with me 
in this, my children, and do not let my misfor- 
tune trouble you; don't imagine that it is neces- 
sary to compassionate me. No one shall hare 
more trouble than formerly to wait on and be 
helpful to me. I shall soon be able to help my- 
sell ; and should I need, sometimes, the hand or 
the eye of another, I will ask for it, and am qaite 
certain that I shall have it. For the rest, we will 
trouble ourselves as little as possible about tills 
occurrence. * It is old-wife's comfort,' said our 
great Gustavus Adolphus, < to grieve and com- 
plain;' and I say it becomes every sensible per- 
son to maintain God in his thoughts, and patient- 
ly to bear the cross laid upon him." 
• With this she arose, gave her arm to Bnmo; 
but he put his arm round her, while he press^ 
with inexpressible tenderness, her hand to his lips, 
and so conducted her out of the room. A faut 
red, on this, flushed Ma ckere misr^s pale cheeks; 
and with a smile, which one might style that of 
happiness, she leaned her head against his shoul- 
der. So they went on, and we followed. 
. Bruno played, as his mother had desired, and 
played divinely. I have never yet heard any 
one draw such tones out of an instrument. " He 
plays, not like an angel, but an archangel," said 
Ma ckere nUre. But as he descended to gloomier 
notes, " Dear son !" said she, " play something 
more lively ; that is quite wobegone." Like the 
celebrated ^ueen Elizabeth, Ma ckere mere loves 
properly only gladsome and stormy music. 

After the music, arose a general conversation. 
We drew in a ring round Ma ckere mere, and every 
one did his best to amuse and entertain her, and 
never have I witnessed so spirited and animated 
a party; even Ma ckere mkre was more lively and 
elated than I had ever seen her. Bruno shone 
in interesting and finely-related stories. Ma 
ckere iture sometimes screamed quite loud-^now 
from terror, now from astonishment and delight; 
and I must confess that I did the same. Won- 
dertviV, \iicotQnT^\\«tvsV)o\e, \xv\»t^^\\si% BtmtioI 
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coarse; everybody was amazed when supper 
was announced; and Ma chkre mire said, as she 
arose, " My dear children, you are this evening 
so excessively merry and interesting, that! could 
sit up all night and listen to yoa ; but * he that 
eats out of the iron pot will have nothing in the 
dish/ smd we must no more riot in pleasures than 
in other things. I have not been very well to- 
day, and shall do the wisest to get to bed. I 
thank you all, my children, for a happy evening, 
and wish you a blessing on your supper, and a 
good-night." 

Bruno conducted his mother to a chamber, and 
stayed some time with her. When he returned, 
he was stilt sorrowful, but mild; After supper 
he talked long with Bear respecting the cataract, 
and inquired, very exactly, concerniDg the nature 
and development of it, and the operation upon 
it; all which the doctor described emi amore. 
Bear regards it as probable that it has originated 
in her violent agitation of mind, on the discov- 
ery of her son; but of that Bruno must suspect 
nothing. It is singular that this mother and this 
son seem conducted by fortune to occasion mis- 
chief to each other; but now, since the blindness 
has shown itself the conflict will probably cease, 
and the angel of reconciliation, which has de- 
scended into their souls, spread its wings over 
their future life. But how will it be in this fu- 
ture with Ma chkt mere? Will her strength of 
mind be able to maintain itself 1 Will her phys- 
ical strength not sink 1 What will she do^in 
what employ herself? She, who has been so 
coDunanding, so restless, will she not become 
oppressed by inactivity 1 Will she not become 
splenetic, quarrelsome, peevish, a plague to her- 
self and others? "Tell me. Bear, what thou 
thinkest about it V " Hum ! we shall see !" 

9tk, 

We are endeavouring to bring our affairs into 
order; but it is more difficult than we at first 
imagined. Heavy debts will oppress us ; Bear's 
benevolence towards poor relations on his moth- 
er's side now falls with a heavy burden upon 
him. Many retrenchments must be made in our 
housekeeping; and 3ret I can see well that we 
shall enter the winter with a complete destitution 
of money. But Bear is strong and kind, and, as 
soon as we get into the city, I will give music- 
lessons. We shall remove thither very soon. 
Bear has taken a little house of three rooms and 
a kitchen. It grieves me now to leave J^a chJere 
nitre. Since our last being together, she has not 
been well. I have the toothache, and my heart 
is heavy. There come times in which sul is so 
tedious. But we must not forget that we have 
had enjovment — that we, have been happy. I 
will not do it; and I will not make my liie bitter 
by too much impatience. Heaviness I hate as 
cordially as even Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel does ; 
bat I now feel that there are difficulties, burdens, 
of which one cannot get rid ; and we must, there- 
fore, take some trouble to bear them lightly. 

Long life to Ma chere nure ! No one ever can 
show himself more reasonable under misfortune 
than she does. No one can with more dignity 
bow beneath the hand of the Lord. She has 
transferred the whole of the out-door manage- 
ment to Jean Jacques, of the domestic to Jane 
Maria, and only reserved the right to be consult- 
ed on certain occasions. At the carrying^ out of 
this arrangement, she made a great and formal 
oration to the servants and dependants. Tuttin 
has giren wamiog tohare'the next winter. She 



and Jane Maria are not the best friends. Md 
ckkrepniere has farther written to B — schen Insti- 
tution, in Stockholm, for a person who shall in- 
struct iier how to employ herself with different 
things, in her blindness; as, for instance, in wri- 
ting, card-playing, &c. In the mean time, she 
works diligently at her great net, and plays with 
great zeal on her violiU: In temper she is quiet, 
kind, and very cheerfuL I must also say, that, 
so far, Jane Maria conducts herself admirably 
towards hei"; and in the evenings, with seli^de- 
nial which is meritoribus, plays all the sondte 
from Steibelt and Pleyel, ** avec accanipagnemerU 
de vioiUm" which ikfa chere mere can play by rote 
on her violin. Ma chere mere also i|hows herself 
more cordial towards Jane Maria, which appears 
to be felt with a good effect by her. Bruno is 
every day at Carlsfors. Ma chere mjere already 
knows the sound of his horse's feet; her face 
flushes when she hears it, and /She says, ** Now 
he come^ !" When he is with her there prevails 
something more womanly and amiable than usu- 
al in her disposition. Bruno has bought Ramm, 
and settled down there. 

We made to-day vs^ous payments, which 
tpok all our money. I believed that we had not 
a single heller left, but I discovered that we still 
possessed a twelve-shilling piece, and I rejoiced 
so much over it, that I was obliged actually to 
laugh at myself^ then I wept; and after that 
laughed again, and embraced my Bear. The 
day after to-morrow we remove into the city. 
I tnink, with delight, that I shall then see Serena 
and the excellent old Dahls. Besides this, we 
will make no acquaintance at all, but will live 
quietly, and to ourselves. The winter will soon 
pass over; but in the spring ! ah ! in the spring, 
when all is lovely in the country, when the air, 
and flowers, butterflies, and the song of birds — - . 
no, I will not make myself sad ; I really will not. 
I will have flowers in my room, and' I myself 
will be butterfly, both for myself and for my Bear. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

W , OOeber 3(WA. 

We have been in the city three days. We 
left Rosenvik on Monday morning, not without 
tears on my part, I confess it; but I took care 
not to let Hear see them. Ah! I shall never 
again call the dearest of little places mine ! The 
morning was gray and raw; snow flew in the 
air; the road was rough with the night frost. 
The poor horse drew Bear and his Bearess heav- 
ily along. We breakfasted at Bird's Nest, whith- 
er Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel had pressingly invi- 
ted us. Her excellent coffee, with the accom- 
panjring dainties, her lovely museum, and a 
cheerful gossip, revived me; and I arrived in 
the city in good spirits. 

Our three rooms are neat and comfortable, but 
do not lie on .the sunny side, which I regret. 
Farewell, my flowers ! Well, we can live with- 
out them. I have, during three days, rummaged 
about greatly. Yesterday I put up curtains my- 
self in our chamber. Serena was here, and help- 
ed me. How interesting the conversation over 
this was, you can imagine. "My angel, give ' 
me that piece of muslin." " Have you the scis- 
sors?" "Where are the needles f" "Here!" 
"The hammer?" "There I" " TKv& \^?c&. \& 
blunled." " Heie Vs ^Tvo^^e.^ *^^ ^tA %^ ^'^^ ^sx5S. 
I there wajs some \oVie, «ix£ife\aa^v«t. "^K^*^"^ 
I rena wotkbecom»s^\«asvafc\ ^^ ^^a«& tjJ^ 't^scsj 
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and well. Towards noon we had all in order; 
and, when Bear came home, I led him, with some 
pride, into my room, which he had nerer before 
seen so adorned. " Ah 1 the d— 1 !" he exclaim- 
ed, gaping and grimacing with all his might 

Serena dined with us. She was merry, and 
joked with Bear. The dinner was good; it 
was a pleasant little meal. When Serena, aiter 
dinner, had left us. Bear fell into a sort of 
ecstasy orer her, and exclaimed, "She is an 
actual angel r 

" Yes, Bear;; and, on that account, she would 
be not in the least suitable as a wife for thee." 

" Not in the least; even as little as I am fit 
for a husband for her. For me there is only one 
that is suitable, and that is^mr wife." 

" Ah 1 she suits you admirably." 

All is now in onier in my little house. Had 
I only a little sun ! But, thank Qod ! I have the 
best sunshine of the house ; I have peace I 

Novem^lst, 

Our misfortune is now everywhere known. 
Do vou know how we first became aware of 
this 7 By Bruno coming one morning to Bear, 
and putting half of his property at his command. 
It troubled him that BAir would receive nothing 
except the loan of a certain sum, and that to 
liquidate a debt which now pressed upon him. 
The worthy old Dahl also came to Bear, and 
offered him his services. All our acquaintances 
have shown us much kindne^ and sympathy ; 
many of the families which employ Bear as a 
physician have immediately sent in their an- 
nual payment. By all this our present cares 
are swept away, and I am charmed with Uie 
goodness of men. But no kindness, np visit, 
has yet affected me so much as that o[Ma dye/re 
mere. She came yesterday afternoon, so fhendly 
and cordial. She caused me to conduct her 
through the rooms, into the kitchen and store- 
chamber; made me describe all my arrange- 
ments, and lamented only that she could not 
see my curtains, " which, report said, were so 
especially tasteful." To the loss we had suf- 
fered she made no allusion ; but; after tea, she 
said, suddenly, in a scolding tone, "Listen, 
Lars Anders: what stupid nonsense is this of 
which people talk? 1*hey say you are intend- 
ing to leave Rosenvik 1 That I forbid ; and if, 
for some years, you cannot afford to pay the 
rent you shall have it for no rent at all. Ay, 
fetcn me the han^an ! that shall you. 1 shall 
hear no word against it ; it is now said and de- 
termined." 

Bear, with his horrible independence, resolved 
to say much against it ; but I was so transported 
with Ma dure mhre^s words, that in am instant I 
kissed her cheek and hands. This weakened 
Bear's resistance; so that he merely muttered, 
" Too mucli ! we cannot accept what we cannot 
make a return for." But Ma dure mere inter- 
rupted him warmly, and said, while she held 
me on her knee, "Good Lars Anders, don't 
stand th^re and mutter like a*beet^e in a tub. 
Too little, and too much, spoils all. To be in- 
dependent, and a churl to boot, that's all very 
well; but to be unwilling to accept a service 
from a friend is pride, and does np good. You 
have had a loss; that was no rault of yours. 
Well, then, you need not be ashamed of it 
Take the spoon in the right hand, Lars Anders, 
and adapt yourself to circumstances. Every 
one must do that, sooner or later: to-day, I; to- 
morrow, you; but what is offered from the 
Iieari must not be rejected. Besides this, if 1 



offer yo« a service, vof friend, I efier Mjtetf 
one at the same time; lor I like to have joulbt 
neighbonn ; there are none that I like so vdL 
It stands as I have said. Hold Rosenvik ibi 
&7t years, rent itw^ afterwaid, you may |)» 
me as you have done before. Better times «i 
soon come for you, my children, for you an 
diligent and careful ; and, aft^r storm and Eiia, 
God causes his sun .to shine. Doo'i be head- 
sirongi Lars Anders. Be a kind man. Look 
at your wife; she is iar more sensible than yoo. 
Come now, and kiss my hand, and let us be 
friends." And she extended iier hand to Bear, 
who, half grumbling, and half thankful, m 
tender, kissed it, and shook it The affiiir was 
settled; was no farther spoken of; and Ma dm 
wkre drove away, kind and glad, as she came. 

I was so perfectly happy to have my Bosenvik 
again, and there to enjoy the spring, with its 
flowers and birds, that Bear could no longet 
hold out with his stubborn love of ^dependence, 
but became happv with me. So, then, then 
shall I again smell my roses, gather my gQq6^ 
berries, eat mv cauliflowers, and cultivate my 
garden. All tnat is divine 1 

Nmtemb&rim. 

For these ten days I have given music-lessoos. 
Serena, to whom I confid^ mj position, hai 
procured me four pupils. They come in tbe 
forenoon, while Bear is absent; he knows no- 
thing of it, and will, in time, wonder how it is 
that the housekeeping goes on so well, and yet 
how little the money in the box diminishes. It 
is a pleasure to do this for a man who is so 
kind, and requires so little ; in op3>osite circam* 
stances it would be a pain. . The miUsic-lessoitf 

fo forward; what, indeed, -does not, when Qda 
etermines it shall 1 butagreeablo4iey certainly 
are not. Three of my scholars are very slow 
in their eonceptions, and have been badly taugbt 
hitherto. I do all that is possible to inspiie 
them. We thrash through the '' BaUaik it 
Praffn^ with labour and pain. The ibartii 
pupil is a clever girl, and gives me pleasure. 

With the old Dahls I come continually into & 
more confidential relation; in Serena I have 
the best and most amiable of friends; Bear it 
so kind. Ah ! I have much good, for which I 
ought to be thankful, and yet I am heavy at 
heart; there hangs a cloud on me, which wiU 
not disperse. I am not veiy well, either; it it: 
so dark here in the city ; for several weeks theie 
has been a perpetual log, converted only nov 
and then into rain; and then, I have certain 
thoughts, which— 

1 should like to know what Ma cMre mire 
would say to this voice of lamentation ; probably. 
" They who wish to sing always find a song. 
Ma dure mere plays on her violin, and is cheerful 
in her misfortune. Would that I were but onl/ 
half as rational as she ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

W , November lltk. 

We have now been a month in the city. This 
fog, this gloomy season, oppresses the spirits; 
and then the everlasting airty weather; one 
cannot get a mouthful of fresh air; everybody 
has, moreover, colds and affections of the chest; 
Bear is so busy that I cannot get a sight of him, 
except at dinner and late in 5ke evening. The 
oVd Dahl lias goX a^ ^t of the gout^ and Serena 
^ caxmol \ea.ve mm. \ dA uox l<&c\ ^vi^ «ii<^>QkSig^ >a 
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go oat often, and, therefore, I can see very littfe 
of her. I endeavour to employ myself basUy 
at faome, bat that does not succeed ; I have just 
been trying to enliven myself -with the beautiful 
**-Song of the Sun," but I had no voice. • Then 
I thought I would write a little poem, but could 
find no rhyme to "heart," except **sman," and 
that put me into a weeping mood ; then I set 
myself to sew away, right or wrong, bpt the 
work turned out neither right nor wrong. At 
ast, I placed myself at the window, in order, 
amid the grinding noise of wagons, and the pat- 
tering of the eavesdrops, to relate to you my 
bad humours. My little pupils also oppress 
me. We get by no possibility forward witn the 
**BatmUe de Prague j" we must 'try something 
else. Say, do you know anything more weary- 
ing than the eternal dropping of the eavies 1 

19^. 

I wished yesterday to see Serena; I needed 
■her friendly countenance, for I was out of 
humour with many things, and especially with 
myself. My pupils had, in the forenoon, so 
tired me, that I wept as soon as I was alone. 
At dinner the soup was smoked; Bear was 
obliged to leave me the moment dinner was 
over ; everything appeared insupportable ; and, 
in order to drive away the bad humour, I set off, 
•under the umbrella, and through the mud, to the 
Dahls's. I found them alone. The little family 
was assembled in the sick-chamber of the old 
^gentleman. He sat in a gre^it armed-chair^ his 
loot wrapped in flannel. Serena's look and 
■friendliness would have enlivened me, had not 
her paleness frightened me, and made me sus- 
pect that ail was not right hese. Mr. and Mar 
dame Dahl were also unusually still and serious ; 
yet I saw clearly that the relation between the 
old people and their darling was as entire and 
<;ordial as ever. 

After tea, Madame Dahl went into her own 
•room, and asked me to accompany her, as 
Serena would read aloud to her grandpapa, who 
'was not disposed this evening for much talk. 
When we were alone together, neither would 
any conversation move on properly between us: 
the good old lady was sunk in thought, ana 
sighed deeply. I inquired tenderly into the 
'Cauae, and soon learned it; Bruno, a few days 
'ago, had sought the hand of Serena from her 
-grand-parents. 

" His proposal made me sorry," continued 
Madame DaJbl, " as he at once brought forward 
the matter in so warm and manly a manner ; 
.€oT I have always been much concerned for 
Bruno; and yet we could not, from many 
-caoses, think of Bruno as the husband of Se- 
rena, at least not yet, while we know so little 
of him. There were strange reports about him 
in his youth, and respecting the occasion of his 
4ight from his mother's house. One has for 
many years heard nothing of him; and even 
tiow he is ambiguously spoken of, especially as 
regards a certain woman that he has in his 
ho\ise. My husband is strict in his demands of 
honour and of pure reputation in a man; and, 
if any one has a right to require these, it is cer- 
tainly he. He has, as well as myself, a great 
esteem for Bruno, and rejoices sincerely over 
the good that he intends and will effect here ; 
but he does not wish to call him son. Serena 
-is the apple of his eye, his pride, his joy ; there- 
fore, it is not at all to be wondered at that he 
*wlll not give her to a man whose life and chKx- 
aciersure covered with dadaiess. He, therefore, 



received Bruno's proposal coldlv; and, without 
absolutely rejecting it, begged him, at present, 
to think nothing farther of it; spoke of the 
future, of nearer acquaintance, and so on; and, 
in order to bring the not very pleasant conversa- 
tion to a friendly termination, added, sportively, 
* And for the rest, when we read in the Bible 
that Jacob served seven years, and again seven, 
for Rachel, we cannot think it unreasonable to 
wait a few years, to deserve a damsel who cer- 
tainly is better and handsomer than the young 
shepherdess in the land of Mesopotamia.^ But 
this joke about Jacob and Rachel did not seem 
at all to please Bruno. He took his hat, with a 
dark glance, bowed, and left us without a word. 

" When he was gone, we felt it our bounden 
duty to make all that had passed known to Se-' 
rena, and to hear what she would say. We did 
so, and her deep agitation of mind strengthened 
what I had suspected, and what she herself cor- 
dially confessed, in reply to our questions ; Se- 
rena loves Bruno. Already, as a child, she 
conceived a fondness for him, and this is now 
become love. But as my husband laid before 
Serena the reasons whicn had induced him to 
give Bruno an answer so little encouraging, she 
confessed, even in the midst of her tears, that 
he had done quite right And as he added, with 
emotion, that his gray hairs would go down 
with sorrow to the grave if she united herself 
to a man who was unworthy of her, and that 
even now he could have no peace if Serena 
were so bound by her affections that she could 
not feel herself happy tmless in marriage with 
him, she threw her arms round his neck, a'hd 
heggsd him to make himself easy; assuring 9s 
^at she loved us more than she did Bruno, and 
never would dispose of her hand without our 
full consent; that she would always remain 
with us ; and said .such affectionate thln|:s to 
us ; how contented she was with her condKion, 
how happy our tenderness made her, and so on, 
that our nearts became much lighter. 

" Since then, we have said no more of the af- 
fair ; but God knows how it is, we are all some- 
what out of tune. I look at Serena, and see 
that her heart is heavy, though she shows Jher* 
self always so kindly towards us. My husband 
put a restraint on himself in the interview of 
that day, and the gout has through that become 
worse. Of Bruno, too, who before was here so 
frequently, nobody has heard a word ; perhaps 
he has taken the refusal so ill that he will setoff 
again to the West Indies.'* # 

" Then let him go," said I ; " Aen he is imH 
worthy of Serena. In truth, I must say, with 
Mr. Dahl, that she is a maiden who deserves to 
be served for and waited for; but methinks that 
seven years, and again seven years, may be a 
little too much in these days, when men do sot 
live half as long as the patriarchs." 

Madame Dahl laughed, and said, " Ton have 
always a lively word, my little Franziska. Ah ! 
well, I myself have thought so too, and said «o ; 
but my husband, in everything so wise and ex- 
cellent, is somewhat, obstinate in matters of mar- 
riage ; and, beyond this, it by no means pleases 
him when any one asks the hand of Serena. Ah, 
Franziska! I have often thought and suspected 
that in our tendemess of Serena we probably 
mingle no f ittle selfishness, and that we, perhaps, 
are as much afraid of losing, by her marriage, 
her careful axtewxioti^ wA ^Q«S«q^ ^^'^^x «» 
should ikO\.\)e ViaW5 \xi\\«t '«^^'^*Sjl\5r.. Wjws^ 
had some UoxxVAe? «JiA«^ iScft^^wnsSssL ^ %^^'*^s^ 
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make this right clear to myselC Ah! life is a 
conflict to the grave. The old have probably as 
great, aad even stili more powerful temptations 
to withstand than the young. The blood is so 
Joggish, the feelings become so numb ; the cold 
which creeps into the body will insinuate itself 
into the soul. We feel that we need much help, 
and begin to make demands on others ; we have 
many little conflicts, and, through them, we too 
easily forget to sympathize in the suflerings and 
enjoyments of others. In fact, these ace happy 
temptations, and, had we not the Gospel, I feel 
persuaded that we must sink ; and probably we 
suffer ourselves to become more fettered than we 
are aware of." 

Dnrins our conversation, the clock had struck 
nine. Madame Dahl and I ate a light supper ; 
Serena remained with her grandfather. After 
supper, we went to him, also, in order to attend 
the evening prayers, which, for fifty years, have 
been held every eveniog in the house. As I ap- 
proached the door, I heard Serena reading aloud. 
*' My God 1" thought I, "she surely cannot have 
been reading aloud the whole time since we left 
them." We entered; the reading ceased; the 
servants assembled in the room, and the old Dahl 
read, with dignity and devotion, the short, but 
beautiful Evening Prayer. As this ended, the 
inmates and servants of the house gave each 
* .other their hand, with a friendly " good>night." 
Tjie whole was a peaceful scene, which did the 
heart good. 

When we were again alone, I observed that 
Serena looked weary. She coughed sometimes, 
and the cough did not at all please me ; but, as I 
looked at her with an inquisitive uneasiness, she 
smiled at me so kindly and cheerfully, as if she 
would remove from me this impression. When 
I was taking leave, and wished the old Dahl a' 
gopd night's sleep, he said, " Sleep has not been 
for some time my friend ; but I am happy enough 
to have a little Scheherazade by my couch, who 
shortens a part of the night for me through her 
plaasant histories; and that has she done for 
probably moie than a 'thousand and one nights,' 
But perhaps thou art tired to-night, my good 
maiden," added |ie, as he looked at Serena. 

" Oh ! I can very well read a little longer," she 
replied, zealously. 

I was about to put in my opposition, by a re- 
mark on the weariness of Serena's look ; but, at 
my first " But," Serena laid her hand instantly 
Diamine, so pressingly, so forbiddingly, that I 
closed my mouth again. When she accompa- 
nied me out, " Serena," said I, in a tone of re- 
proof, " why didst thou not tell thy grandfather 
the truth 1 Thou art weary ; I see it. Dost thou 
think that he can be satisfied that, to entertain 
him, ihou shouldst read thyself to death ? This 
is wrong; it is unreasonable." 

"Hush! hush!, thou very reasonable crea- 
ture!" said Serena, smiling, and caressing me, 
while a tear gleamed in her eye. " Let me to- 
day follow my understanding; another time I 
will follow thine. Grandfather is not well, and 
to-day he is extremely out of spirits ; and, if he 
imagined that I was not w^^, he would be very 
uneasy. I am not at all unwell ; I am only a 
little tired ; I shall be all right again presently, 
',like a winter new moon." 

" Then thou must very soon call on me, for 

my spirits have been for some time regularly de- 

clming. " 

"Ab 1 1 suspected so. What is it, Fanny 1 

Jkfjr dear Fanny, what is it that oppresses thee 



sol £Rt down; let me take off your kML Lr 
me know now—" 

*<No, no, Serena, not now ! But come sooa 
to me, Serena." 
" As soon as ever it is possible to me." 
Dahl's servant accompanied me home with a 
lantern. It rained, and heavy as the rain dic]» 
fell my thoughts. " Shall Serena"— so they ran 
— " wither in her youthj because she has endear- 
ed herself to the old people, ukI has made her- 
self so indispensable to them ? I wish that she 
was carried off— otherwise she will be utterly 
bewitched with this reading. Bruno would be 
just the man for Such an exploit — but Bruno— 
this unquiet and not pure spirit— could he make 
her hai)py 1 Would not this be to fall out of the 
ashes into the fire! My poor, dear Serena! 
Like the water-lily, thou seemst destined, nov 
to float on still, and now on stormy waves, and 
only to live as the ornament or the prey of them." 

22d. 
Yet the water-lily has its own root, althougb 
this lies hidden in the deep; and although its 
blossoms allow themselves to be rocked by the 
waves, yet it has its own firm eye-mark— heav- 
en ! And now from the blossom of the water 
to the blossom of the valley— to Serena. To-day, 
in the cold, dark morning, she surprised me, and 
I confess it— surprised me in tears. I was asha- 
med of myself; and to her affectionate caresses 
and questions could only say, " Don't trouble 
yourself about it, Serena ! I am to-day rather 
weak. Thou shouldst have come another day; 
to-dav I am stupid]^ childish." 

"No, to-day is the right day," replied Serena, 
with zealous cordiality. " It is exactly to-day 
that it pleases me to be here. I have had no 
rest since I saw thee last. Thou spakest so sor- 
rowfully, so unlike thee. And now I am here, 
and shall not go away till thou hast told me whar 
it is that lies so heavy on thy mind." 
"Guard thyself from reprisals, Serena!" 
"Ah! thou art i^r&j to do battle, I hear. 
Well, that makes me easier. See, thou laugh- 
est! God be praised! now all will go wellf 
But tell me, dear Fanny, tell me—" 

We got into the great easy-chair together; we 
gossiped, we wept, we laughed together, and 
Serena's tenderness and sensible words lightened 
my heart materially. But, as I began to be more 
composed in myself, I began also to make assault 
upon her, and said, "Now comes the turn to 
thee, Serena! Now must thou, also, confess. 
No, no, thou canst not creep out ; thou shalt not 
leave me till thou hast explained the riddle. 
Thou comest to-day to me ;^ speakest with me, ol 
me, as if there was nothing else in the world be- 
sides to talk of. Thou hast something in thy 
look which seems to say that eternal peace 
dwells in thy soul. Tell me, can it be sol Jt 
know that Bruno has asked thy hand. I know^ 
too, that, if it has not been actually refused him, 
it has been shown to him at that distant and 
doubtful perspective which makes it very unlike- 
ly that he will obtain it. I know, too, that thi» 
has wounded him deeply : can all this be indif« 
ferent to thee ?" 

"No, not indifferent!" It seemed to be pain^ 
ful to Serena to speak on this subject. 

" Dearest Serena !" I exclaimed, "pardon me; 
I see that I tease thee, but this time thou must 
let me see into thy heart. I know that Bruno > 
loves thee extremely ; thou thyself hast con- 
fess^ed wYiaX 1\io\3l fee\esX fox \LVca\ c^xw^\.\Sx^\l to- 
nounce laicn mxYiowX -^^tm V* 
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•• No, riot without pain— but yet without ftuch 
suffering." 

*' Dost thou not deceive thyself 1 Thou say- 
est now, * I do not suffer/ and art yet so pale. 
Thou wilt die one day, while thou art saying, * 1 
do nor die !' " 

Serena smiled sorrowfully, while she blushed, 
and said, " No, Fanny ! of this trouble I shall 
not die. I have proved myself, and I know that 
I can bear it In a while I shall be no longer 
pale ; I shall become again quite composed and 
strong. My parents have explained to me the 
reasons which have influenced them not to com- 
ply with Bruno's wishes ; and I see that they are 
right, and that they cannot possibly think other- 
wise. On that account I have compelled my 
own inclinations to silence; yes, I have laid 
aside all thoughts of a union with Bruno. I 
will live only For my parents. So long a&they 
love me, and, through my intentions, are render- 
ed happy, I cannot lieel unhappy myself." 

** Is, then, thy sense of duty so strong, is thy 
tenderness for them so sufficing for thy own 
heart; is it able to drown every wish, every bit- 
ter yearning, which, if thou lovest, thou must 
still feel?" 

" Yes, if not, indeed, always, yet it is so on the 
whole. Seest thou, Fanny, m. the daytitne there 
may come some impatience, some j^eaming, 
some 'Ah 1' as thou callest it, and disquiet in the 
heart; but, when the day is Over, and I can re^ 
tire to rest, and say to myself that those who 
tenderly cherished my childhood have during the 
day enjoyed comfort arid pleasure through me, 
and think that they now rest in peace and bless 
their child ; then, Fanny, it becomes all so quiet, 
80 well about my heart, that I silence any ' Ah !' 
and am contented, and grateful for my lot." 

"If thy parents yet live ten or twenty years'? 
Every year they will require, more indispensa- 
bly, thy care, and this life— Serena, thou wilt 
wither away before thy time ; thou wilt become 
old in thy best years." 

" And if the cheeks wrinkle, and the eyes grow 
dim, what then, dear Fanny, if we have but won 
the satisfactien of the heart 1 I have refleipted 
on the future, of which thou speakest, and fear 
it not. If parents are not kind, and worthy of 
respect, it may be hard, very hard, to live entire- 
ly tor them; and this may, with truth, be styled 
a sacrifice. But how different is it, in this case, 
for me; and how many charms has my life 
which nobody is aware of! Do I express a wish 
my parents do not hasten to satisfy? How 
many great pleasures do not their kindness and 
generosity confer on me? In fact, to live for 
such kind and venerable parents is a beautiful 
and noble lot." 

" Thou speakest right well and eloquent,' Se- 
rena !" said I, somewhat piqued ; " and no one 
can admire thy parents mor^ than I do ; but I 
cannot away with it that they can never endure 
thy suiters; they always oppose themselves to 
tiiy marrying; and I would ask whether a good 
portion of seli!shness does not lie in that. Thev 
will not give thoe to any other, because they will 
keep thee for themselves, that thou mayest nurse 
them, read to them, and sing to them, till—" 

" Franziska," interrupted Serena, with an ex- 
pression of terror, " say not so. Are they not 
such thoughts which awaken bitterness in the 
heart and cripple all our power to do good^ 
My aear Fanny, these ideas must, with all our 
might, be banished, as evil tempters. Fox the 
im^ if parents will bare some return for all that 



they have sacrificed; if they will not be fiorsakem 
in their old age, and will retain near them the 
child they have cherished and brought up, is that 
anything to wonder at ? is it anything but reason- 
able ? Ah I I would appeal to all whose situa- 
tion resembles mine, and say, < Let us remember 
this, and love the fulfilment of our filial duty.' " 

"And when these duties cease; when thypa-- 
rents are gone, and gone, too, the best portion of 
thy existence, will not life appear empty to theet 
Thou hast, for their sakes, separated thyself from 
thy young companions and their interests : thou 
hast gone out of the joyful and stirring track of 
life, in order to accompany the dying, and to 
smoothen his course; and now standest thou,, 
suddenly, in solitude. Will not thy soul, also,, 
have become a nun, which sees in the world a 
desert, and returns, mute, into its chili cloister?"' 

" I do not believe it," said Serena, as she looked 
up. A tear glittered in her eye : her bosom rose,, 
as though it 'would fling from it a weight; and 
she continued, " Life is rich and beautiful ; God's 
goodness is inexhaustible; why, then, should our 
hearts cease to receive it? Why should they 
wither away, so long as there flow rich wells of 
enjoyment ? If they do, it must be their owi^ 
fault. They contract themselves; they close 
^themselves; they will not expand, in order to 
rejoice in the joy of others,.to admire the beauty 
of the world. Ah ! that is poverty of soul. My 
dear Fanny, I desire it not. I will keep-my soul 
open ; spring, and friendship, and song, live per- 
petually on the earth. Heavy and woful times 
may come, but they must go again; and, even 
while they last, shall we no longer look on the 
sunshine which falls on our lives, as on that 
which is turned away from it? And exactly on 
this account, best Fanny, let us say no more of 
what oppresses me. Let me now enjoy the sun, 
which greets us after so many gloomy days. 
See, how beautifully it lies on the green table- 
cover !" And she laid her fair hand in the sun- 
shine, as if caressing it. '* Let us now be happy 
on thy account, and since I see that thou lovest 
me as I do thee." And, with silent tears on her 
.glowing countenance, Serena embraced me, and 
leaned her head against my shoulder. 

"But Bruno, Serena? But Bruno?" I was 
like the devil; I would let her have no rest. 
"While thou consolest thyself and enjoyest life, 
he, who does not possess thy fortitude, will be 
solitary and miserable." 

Scarcely had I pronounced these words, when 
I repented them. The happy glow which illu- 
mined Serena's brow was suddenly extinguish- 
ed ; a cloud, a trouble, passed over it ; but she 
collected herself, and said, with a quiet sincerity,. 
"No, Fanny, no! Bruno will not be unhappy. 
No, he also will acquire peace." 

" And how ? And whence is this certainty V 
demanded I, in astonishment. ^ 

"Ah! I knpw how it will come to pass] F 
have a presentiment, a faith which cannot de- 
ceive me. Seest thou, there will pass over a 
time ; it will not be joyful, bat it will pass over, 
and then Bruno will come again. Then it will* 
be as in my childhood, and in my first youth : 
we shall be as brother and sister ; and this bond 
will make us both happy. Bruno will choose 
himself another wife, but I shall always remain 
his friend, his sister. Thou shalt see that it wilt 
be so. My parents, Bruno, and t.hftft—\!?iV5H^^«fiS^ 
to live foT yo\i— oYi^YttKWj ^Vo^ tokA\^ ^^j^NJ* 

Tlie \>ea» on ^^Vvitow^ie^. W^ \ys3X\sJ\ ^^»' 
such fury on \he\«te oi ^<t ue^^i^ ^Tsse^^i«»« 
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now oa the hall-door. It was noon, and .Serena 
was obUfed to hasten away home. I was ab- 
sent daring dinner, and had to endare Bear's 
laiilery on that accoimt; in order to reconcile 
him, I ordeied a super-excellent cap of coffee, 
and, while he drank it, I sat down to play an air 
to the poem which I had composed daring din- 
. ner, and which I npw send yoa. 

THE WATER-LILY. 
From tha cleur water ipriagetk 

A white and lovely flower, 
Beholds the tan, end bringeth 

lu homage to hie power. 
At onoe its eye it tarneth 

AJoft in truth and lore ; 
Ab oflfering pvre it bometh 

To its high God above. 
Over the deeps it hovers, 

Like angel's prayers so sweet ; 
No restless wish discovers, 

Love is its bliss complete. 
When howl the tempests ehi%, 

And heavy drench the rains, 
dtill calmly waves the lily 

Upon the billowy plains. 
If or from the station flieth 

Where God its head did rmiae ; 
Heaven patiently it eyeth. 

And hopes for better dajs. 
Away the stonns are vmngiag ; 

The purple evening round 
SlMds Pearls ; and, softly ringing. 

The narps of ocean sound. 
In the sea's silver dwelling. 

The Neek his song doth raise 
Unto the lily, telling 

Of love which ne'er decays : 
** Come, and behold all wonder 

WhUdi fills the deep, deep tea ; 
In meads of roee far under, 

I'll sing alone to thee. 
** ConifS down to the woodlands dreaoy , 

To the hooae with its pearly dome ; 
Come with the sttn-rapFs beamy, 

Ijovt caUs thee to thy home." 
But the snow-pure lily, throwing 

Its glance to heaven high, 
fak the woeld of light fet glowing, 

Givee the singer this reply : 
^*Se who for my love pineth 

Must haste aloft to me ; 
Alone where God's sun shineth, 

Can I belong to thee. 
** Come, poet-prince of ocean. 

Here all is warm and bright ; 
View Heaven with deep devotion. 

And sing of love and light." 
The dream is flown I The iVedbm 

Sinks down to defipest gloom ; 
Him joy no more shall waken, 
But nopeless.love consume. 

The samel and ever the samel makes life 
wearisome, especially when this monotony con- 
sists of everlasting foggy and, dirty weather. 
Kothing prospers in this atmosphere except ill- 
ness. 1 see Bear scarcely an hour per day ; and 
yet his friendly look is as necessary for me as 
Che ton. He is now, in the highest degree, un- 
easy on account of one of his patients, the es- 
teemed father of a. family, and will watch to- 
night by him. How different can life appear at 
different times ! . At times so sportive, or clear 
and-^. There fell a poor woman in the street, 
and spoiled her mantle. There the wind turns 
a gentleman's umbrella inside out. There was 
a damsel covered with mud by a chaise hunying 
past. Ail three look quite wretched. The little 
sparrows twitter: I wish I was a sparrow ! 

804, 

Bear is full of trouble. The father of ibe 
iapilyisdead. Qewasainaainhishestyeacsi, 



and has left behind him a widow with sevea 
children, of whom the greater number are small 
Their only means of support was -the earaiogs 
of the father. They are but recently come 
luther, and have neither relations nor acquaiot- 
ance who can help them. The poor4ktle things! 
it cots me to the heart when I think -of them. 

" Hast thou nothing black that might serve foi 
mourning for those little ones V* 

"God help us, Bearl to me everything looks 
black; even this red cloth here.* Thou sayest 
Serena was there. How did she look 1" 

** Friendly and kind as an angel of comfort." 

"Good Serena!" 

Bruno— one hears nothing of him. Perhaps 
his wretched pride is so thoroughly wounded 
that he gives up all thoughts of Serena, if U 
do, he will iall in my esteem. And Serena 1 Is 
she i^ally as strong as she would represent t 
Will not this love, this pain, gnaw at her life, 
]ike a concealed wormi Everything seems to 
me sorrowfuL I see Serena ^row pale ; Bnmo 
grow gloomy; I think on the tatherless childrea 
who need food and comfort. Ma chjere mire sits 
in darkness; Bear is distressed ; and I — 

Ah 1 so many thines in this life give us only 
a glimpse of themselves, but come no farther; 
so many a day dawns, but never becomes clear; 
so many things are begun, but never ended; so 
that, contemplating this, one should be leaiij to 
let one's hands fall in utter discouragement, if it 
were, not for the consoling thought, " This is bat 
the beginning 1" 

CHAPTER XX. 

W , December m. 

You tell me, Maria, that I Appear no longer 
like myself. You find something so despoodmg 
and sad in my letters; you inquire what is tbe 
cause. I cannot resist your soft and affectionate 
words, and will tell you all, though you should 
find me very strange and childish. 

It is true that I have for some time taktii a 
very discouraging view of life. I have not found 
myself well in either mind or body, and felt no 

Pleasure in existence. Ah, Maria I I feel that 
am a mother, and this fieeling oppresses me. 
It has awakened a world of strange and anxious 
thoughts. I have looked forth as with a newl^- 
acquired sense into the world, and I have dis- 
covered there a thousand dangers and sufferings 
on which I had never before reflected, and which 
all seems to threaten my child. Every step in 
life seems to be encompassed with snares and 
misfortunes. To learn to go, to read, to think, 
to accommodate itself to the circumstances of 
life — how hard, how wearisome! And then, all 
the troubles, from the first pains of teething to 
the last pains of death! all dangers of body and 
soul ; falls down steps, into love, and sin, &c. ; 
how fearfully, how sorrowfully, have these shapes 
of night started up in my soul! and I could not 
say to them, *' Avaunt, deceitful phantoms !" be- 
cause 1 looked around in life ana saw that they 
are actuallv the daily guests in the dwellings of 
men. And as I became sensible of this, and the 
heaven looked down upon me so gloomy and 
cloudy, then, Maria, | trembled that my ch^ 
should see the light, and jreamed to hide it from 
the world and from suffering. 

In part, J have been happy enough to overcome 
these sickly and painful feelings ; but ^ worst 
of all, and that which oppresses me unceasingly, 
ia^ that I fear my child will not be welcome 4o 
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my hoslniid^ I fancy that I eaa peroeire it by 
many signs. He never speaks of coildren ; never 
expresses a wish for wm ; and once, when the 
conversation was of some one who had a great 
family, he threw a quick glance on me, as if to 
say, " Thott really wilt not have such a one 1" 
Ah, Maria, and immediately this becomes 
|>robable ! Bear knows nothing of it, yet I think 
lie must suspect; but it is exactly this, that he 
4oes not know of it, whi<;h takes from me all 
• courage to discover it to him. Ah 1 I must also 
confess that my unsettled state of mind hifs made 
me, during ^is time, less friendly towards him. 
I have, in some degree, avoided him; I have 
withdrawn myself when he has tenderly put his 
arm round me. I have seen that it grieved him, 
and yet I could not alter my behaviour. Yet I 
have myself had, however, the most to endure. 
Bear is no longer young ; he loves undisturbed 
quiet at home : and it is not to be wondered at 
that he should dislike the crying and noise of chil- 
dren, and all the trouble which they occasion. 
And then— aAer the loss of his property, it must 
be oppressive to him to have new expenses, new 
cares to support, which, instead of decreasiDg, 
continually increase. And if I should have two 
girls at once, and then, according to Stellan's 

frophecy, eignt in addition, what will he think 1 
low will he be satisfied with it 1 You cannot tell, 
Maria, how these thoughts weighed me down ! 

My poor little maiden ! It is not enough that 
many a sufienng, many a bitter experience, must 
be thy lot in the world, but probabljr thy father 
will not once welcome tneeinto life with a smile ; 
i)erha|>s he will press thee with a secret sigh to 
nis bosom. And, if thou shouldst lose thy moth- 
er early, perhaps even at thy birth— lor how 
many women die in giving life to their children, 
and 1 am not strong— who, then, my little maid- 
en, will sit fondly by thy cradle 1 Who will 
soothe thy disquiet into peace 1 Who will, later, 
comfort thee in difficulties 1 Who will love thee, 
and teach thee to conduct thyself 1 Where wilt 
thou find ever-open ums 1 ^/ty tears flow, and I 
must conclude. 

But now I dry up my tears, and proceed, 
i^ast evening 1 sat alone, and worked at a little 
child's cap. My heart was heavy, and my un- 
shed tears choked me. Bear was not come 
borne. The wind blew strongly without, and 
sounded disagreeably to me. It also occasioned 
that I did not hear Bear's arrival before he opeur 
ed,. as usual, abruptly, the door of the room wnete 
I sat. I hastily tnrew my work under a shawl, 
blushed, and had scarcely time to bid him good- 
evening. Bear looked unwontedly cheefiful, and 
exclaimed, loudl^^ <* Good-evening, my little 
wife ; how is it with thee V 

" Vey wen," answered I ; and, in order to 
ward off farther questions, asked, myself, " What 
hast thou in thy hand there V* 

" Only an ugly pasteboard box. An old wom- 
an bothered me to buy it. We will see if thou 
canst make it of any use to hold thy combs, hair- 
pins, and so on." He set tha great pretended 
Dox on jhe table, loosened the cloth in which it 
was wrapped, with a horrible grimace, and be^ 
fore my eyes lay a picture in a costly gold frame. 
Two ngures, as it were, stood living before me. 
in it. The most beautifiil Motfaer-of-God hov- 
ered on the clouds with the Child-God on her 
ana. It was a e«py of ^Raphael's Madonna 
SisUna, in black cMk, by the clever Miss Rdbl. 
I taw the "heayealy peaee in Maria's eonme- 



nance ; I saw the divine, aU-iUimunating glance 
of the child, and I became so comfortable,, so 
heavenlf comfortable in my mind, I could not 
speak, and, without being aware of it, ran sweet, 
happy tears on the glass of the picture. I had 
forgotten all around me ; I knew not whether I 
was on earth or in heaven, when I found myself 
encircled by Bear's arms, and heard him say, 
with a tender, but afiectionately upbraiding voice, 
'* Fanny, why should I not know that I am a 
father r 

In this moment I became violently affected. 
I hid my head on his shoulder, and could scarce- 
ly stammer forth, " Oh, Bear! I was afraid that 
you would pot be pleased 1" 

My Maria ! how did I feel, as I saw Bear drop 
on his knees before me, as he kissed my hands, 
tay dress, while, with great tears in his eyes, 
and with a faltering voice, he exclaimed, " I not 
pleased 1 I not happy ? I am delighted { My 
Fanny, my wife, my child i" In suoh emotion 
I had never seen him, and. my heart dissolved 
itself in inexpressible lov« and joy. 

This hour was beautiful, was divine! But 
one such in this earthly life, aod one may be 
contented ; one has understood what heaven is. 

AAer our first extreme agitation had subsided. 
Bear seated himself by me,^ and lectured me, half 
in a tender and sportive, and half in a serious 
tone, on my strange secrecy. My heart was 
open ; I let him read it ; I let him see all which 
of late had been working there. At first he 
smiled, then he became more serious, and at laat 
he said, somewhat out of humour, " But that is 
very silly, Fanny ! Where has been thy reli- 
ance on the Most High 1 Does this miserable 
fear become those who believe in him and hit 
goodness 1" 

"Ah!" I said, sighing, "I believe firmly on 
him ;*and yet children fall down stairs, or out of 
the window, and become cripples or idiots for 
life." 

" Well, and what- then V said Bear, and look- 
ed me in the face with a glance which at ones 
was firm and clear; I did not imagifie he could 
havQ made his eyes so large. I ca$t my eyes 
down, and answered, sofllv, " And children may 
also become unfortunate." 

" Well, and what then!" exclaimed Bear, aad 
looked at me as before. 

" And what then ! and what then !" I cried, 
impatiently, and was very near getting angry : 
but Bear's look again struck me, and penetiated 
into my inmost soul. I understood him now; 
understood his manly strength, his love and 
piety. " Bear," said I, with contrition, " I wiU 
trust, with thee. Come what will, I ^1 not 
murmur nor despair; but hold fast my faith in 
the everlasting goodness." 

Bear clasped me to his heart 
' I was somewhat anxious to avoid goinff far- 
ther into the fears which I had entertained, but 
he had laid hiipself out to question me, and he 
would not desist till he had drawn all forth. 
When I alluded to my doubt regarding himself, 
he became angry, and said, " How couldst thou 
think so ill of me, Fanny 1 How couldst thou 
imagine me to be so pitiful, so unnatural a 
wretch 1 This only can excuse thee, that thou 
wert unwell." 

" But, Bear— now that we are become poor, it 
will, indeed, be a matter of great anxiety to bring 
up and educate children, especially if we have 
many— if we actually have ten girls I" I laughed 
as I s^d tbiS) bnit \\ *«%& ^«^vtvi$!^«)^i«^ 
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" That will be done, eren. We shall finft 
means, never fear. Children, that are received 
in love, bring a blessing with them. The more 
children, the more palernotten" 

" Bat the education, the education I" sighed I ; 
** what burdens this brings with it, when we con- 
sider the demands of the present day I" 

"I ask the d— 1 after the demands of the 
present time, in many respects," muttered Bear; 
and added, with a serious and cordial kindness, 
" We will love our children, Fanny ! We will 
bring'them up in a clear and steady fear of God. 
We will teach them order and diligence. What 
relates to talent and a finer accomplishment, 
they shall receive that, too, if we have the means ; 
if we have them not, then do not let us trouble 
ouselves about them. The chief thing is, that 
they become good and useful men: they will 
then find their way both here and hereafter. 
Thou, my Fannv, wilt early teach them what is 
In the hynm which thou an so fond of singing: 

** * Ha who can read hit patemotler right 
Fean neither witoh nor denL' ** 

Bear's words, and mild and manly expression, 
took hold on and elevated my heart *^No!" I 
exclaimed, "I wiil no longer be anxious and 
fearful. I cannot be so with thee, my Bear. And 
thou, little exiled prophet !"— I took up the little 
cap—" come forth to the light, and speak openly 
of the mystery 1" 

How delighted was Bear with the little cap ! 
He had never yet seen anything so neat and 
pretty. Bear held it on his great fist, and smiled 
at it, as if he already saw it adorn the head of 
his child. The whole evening was a succession 
of the most j oy ful scenes and feel ings. He made 
me drink one or two caps of tea, and sought to 
divert my attention with bread and butter. He 
himself took scarcely anything. He looked at 
me, and at the little cap, with tears in his eyes. 
We were happy. 

9tk. 

Where is my sadness, Maria 1 Where my 
discoveries of evill Where are my anxious 
forebodings 7 It is as if all these had taken their 
flight at once, never again to return. That love- 
ly picture hangs in my bedroom. I contemplate 
it many times a day. I perform before it my 
morning and evening worship, and it speaks to 
me : it says to me all that is consolatory, beau- 
tiful, and divine. I am now writing before it; 
and it seems to me as if the Madonna and the 
Jesus-child looked down upon me with a look 
of blessing. Oh, my child ! thv mother will no 
longer be in anxiety on thy behalf. Thou wilt 
have a tender protector. His glance rests on 
thee, as the smi's rays fall on the yet unfolded 
bud. As he is immortal, so art thou immortal. 
As he went to God, so shalt thou, by him con>- 
ducted, go. to the eternal Father. Whatever may 
be dispensed to thee on earth, we will not de- 
spair—we will not, my child, lose our confidence. 
We will believe that He, who has called thy 
spirit to existence, will, sooner or later, unfold 
J^ and conduct it to himself. 



CHAPTER XXr. 

W , December 16«A. 

Before I was aware of it, I became, one day, 
■4nite in love with Bruno. Yes, a man may 
fhoot horses, and even dogS, when he is so kind 
towards his fellow-men. Do you remember what I 
I told you of the family so much to be pitied-*of I 



the widow with the many children % Well, then, 
they are comfortable; |hey have found help. 
Bruno has lent the widow a capital, with which 
she is enabled to begin a profitable business ; and, 
besides this, has wholly undertaken the bringing 
up of the two elder boys. How happv are the 
rich, who can render such effectual help ! Bro- 
no has done all in the greatest stillness, and 
commanded the widow to say nothing of it ; bnt^ 
in her joy, she communicated it to Serena, and 
she was here this forenoon and related the whole 
to me. A beautiful joy animated her mild counte- 
nance while she spoke of it; but, delighted as I 
was, I could not avoid remarking that the action 
was not, indeed, so great, but was rather some- 
thing natural to a rich man. '*That is true,* 
said Serena, " and my grandfather has often done 
such things as these, when he was in more pros- 
perous circumstances. But I could not see 
Madame £.'s joy without blessing him who was 
the cause of it." 

At this moment some one came. Our con^ 
versation was interrupted, and Serena went. 
The old Dahl is better. Thank God ! all is now 
better. The weather is better, the sick are bet- 
ter. Bear is in good spirits, and my pupils are 
improving, too. In the house, we are making 
sausages for Christmas. I am helping to make 
them, and singing songs with Sissa and Bengta. 
Ma chere mere learns to write and play, and is 
happy in Bruno; who, on his part, behaves most, 
admirably to her; but, as Jean Jacques says^ 
looks gloomy and self-consumed. 

Why does he wear himself away 1 Why does 
he avoid those who can and would pour balm 
into his heart 1 

I went, yesterday forenoon, to the Dahls's. Se- 
rena was in the anteroom, busy with two young 
ladies, who were instructing her in the lovely 
art of makmg artificial flowers. Her cheefas 
had a livelier colour than they have for some 
time >past had ; and this rejoiced me. She em- 
braced me, and softly said to me, " Thou wilt go 
in to my grandmamma a while, while I stay here 1 
Try to enliven her, Fanny ; speak of something 
cheerful to her, she 4s to-day so cast down." 

I found Madame Dahl in her bedroom. She 
sat there alone, in her great armed-chair, and 
sijghed deeply. She received me with motherly 
kindness, spoke with me concerning myself) and 
gave me g^od and prudent counsel ; and then 
fell again into a saa silence, which she broke 
with these words, " Tell me honestly, Franzis- 
ka, dost thou not think that Serena has much 
gone off of late 1 Does she not seem to thee to 
grow thinner and paler every day 1" 

I answered that i thought to-day she looked 
healthier than when I saw her last. 

" But, at any rate, dost thou not find her much 
changed since the summer? Has she not, es- 
pecially within the last nK)nth, looked very much 
worse 1" 

I could not deny that this was the case ; but 
added, that Serena would soon be better, and 
that she thought so herself. "Ah! my dear 
child," said Madame DahF, ''that gives me. na 
comfort. Serena is exactly like her late moth- 
er, my dear, blessed Benjamina. It was ex- 
actly thus that she began to look some months 
before her death ; exactly such pale cheeks, such 
an unearthly look as this. It was just so she 
smiled, and said to us, ' I am very well. I shall 
soon be better.' And she never complained, and 
would never allow that any one should be unea* 
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2' on her account. So she was till her last 
oment. Ab, ah ! Serena will soon follow her 
mother, unless she h^ some help." 

Madame Dahl wiped away her tears, and I 
did the same, and then said, " Serena is not bod- 
ily ill: it is only her mind, her heart, that has 
suffered ; and shall she not have strength enough 
to overcome this suffering, and to regain her per- 
fect equanimity 1" 

" Yes, strength to suffer without complaining; 
to be perfectly resigned ; but not strengtn enough 
not to die. Ah ! dear child ! there is something 
in this love, which has continued since childhood, 
which has taken deep root iU her heart. Alrea- 
dy as a child she hung on the wild boy with her 
whole soul. When he came, she laughed and 
stretched out her little arms towards him; when 
he went, she was troubled and still; and I have 
observed that she now feels towards him exactly 
as she did then. I begin to fear that this love 
has grown with her growth ; and that I have, in- 
deed, said to my husband; but he would hear 
nothing of it. It grieves me to have displeased 
him, but I had no rest after what I saw yester- 
<lay." 

" What was that, my dear Madame Dahl 1" 

" We had just drunk tea. Serena was with 
us. .The dear child probably saw that my eyes 
w^ere fixed on her, for she became suddenly more 
talkative and more merry than usual. She re- 
lated td us many things, over which we were 
•obliged heartily to laugh, and I had nearly for- 
gotten my uneasiness, and was disposed to be- 
lieve that we were right happy. Wnen we had, 
probably, thus laughed and talked for an hour, 
Serena went out, and directly afterward it was 
as if some one had said to me, * Gro and see after 
her.*' I went softly into her chamber, and there 
found her, her forehead leaned against the win- 
dow. I grasped her head with my hands, and 
obliged her to turn her dear face towards me. 
Ah, Franziska! it was bathed in tears. She 
would have hidden them from meat first; and 
when she could not, she attributed them to a book 
which she had been reading, sAid which had ex- 
cited her. I made as if I believed her; but I per- 
ceived now what hour the clock had struck, and 
I went away with a heart heavier than it ever 
can be in death. In the evening, I would not sav 
anything to my husband to disturb his night's 
rest; and, besides this, Serena, came in, and be- 
g^an with her red eyes to read aloud, as if nothing 
whatever had happened. Bat this morning I 
have communicated to him my fears, hat he still 
believes that I have frightened myself with my 
fancies. Ah ! his eyes are dall, and cannot see 
what mine see." 

**But if Bruno shows himself worthy of Sere- 
na, will her good parents still delay to mkke her 
and him happy V* 

" Yes—if! That is an important if. my dear 
child. It. seems to me very strange of him, that, 
since the day on which he solicited Serena's 
hand, he has not once been here. And there 
was so much justice in what my husband had 
said to him— Bruno must see that. If he really 
loves Serena with his whole heart, this postpone- 
ment of the matter ought not to keep him away 
from our hoase. It was a good action of his to- 
wards the E-: — family. Almost every one that 
we meet speaks of him with distinction ; but, as 
matters now stanc}, we mav and can do nothing 
to call him back again. All must now depend 
on himself and on his behaviour." 

At this moment came in old Mr. Dahl. He 



aaluted me fpendly, although not so cheerfully 
as usual ; went to his wife, and tapped her on 
the shoulder. It seemed to me as though he had 
somewhat good to say, and that he would fain 
be alone ; I said, therefore, that I would seek 
Serena, and went. In the mean time, I would 
not disturb the flower-council, and I took anoth- 
er way to Serena's room, where I thoaght to 
wait for her. Her room is pretty and cheerful. 
One sees that her afiectionate parents wished 
that she should have it very agreeable f and I 
know not what atmosphere of peace, order, and 
pure taste filled the' neat abode, and made me 
there experience a peculiar pleasure. Several 
paintings adorned the walls, some of them Sere- 
na's own work. These distinguished themselves 
by the simplicity of the subjects, and by the care 
and trath with which they were finished. After 
I had contemplated these, a green curtain at- 
tracted my curiosity. I drew it aside, and, on 
well-arranged book-shelves, glowed the names 
of the classical writers of Sweden and Denmark 
— of Denmark, poor in people, but rich in talent ; 
small in extent, but great m its intellectual as- 
piration. They were all old acquaintances of 
mine; and, charmed at finding them there, I 
touched the dear volumes with a feeling of affec- 
tion, and said, "Thanks, thanks for all the 
strength, all the gpod, and the heavenly enjoy- 
ment that you have afforded to me and to many !" 

On the table lay a book open. It was " Her- 
nell's Sketches." A pencil lay in the open book. 
I saw that a part of the page was underlined, 
and I read : 

" Life must become light, if it will not change 
itself into a lethargic sadness, into an actual 
death. In this gloomy disposition of mind, a 
man cannot prepare himself for immortality, be- 
cause he unaerstands it not, and strives not to 
make himself worthy of it. We call to mind mo^ 
ments of departed pleasure more vividly than the 
past hours of sorrow. This is a hint that that life 
was dear to us. Death must not be reg;arded as 
a liberation from prison ; it is only a step out of 
the valley to the top of .the mountain, where we 
enjoy a more extended prospect, and where we 
breathe lightly— out of the valley, into which, 
indeed, the light and warmth of the sun pene- 
trate, and where also the love of Gk)d embraces 
us. Leam properly to understand and to love 
life, if thou wilt rightly understand and love eter- 
nity. A true Christian must already be happv 
here on earth — that is the problem of life, which 
every one of us^ must with all our power endeav- 
our to solve ; that difilcult problem, whose so- 
lution so few have achieved, and which has 
caused the multitude so much conflict. Yet the 
more and the greater are the difficulties, the more 
honourable it is to carry off the victory. Man 

MAY BE DISAPPOINTED IN HIS GREATEST HOPES 
IN LIFE,. WITHOUT, ON THAT ACCOUNT, JBECOMINO 

yNRAPPY. I have long suspected, and am daily 
more; and more, by the course of the world, and 
through m^ own inward experience, convinced, 
that there Js no other actual misfortune, except 
this only — not to have God for our Friend." 

I also underlined the beautiful and strength- 
ening words. I would wish to have them fra- 
med in gold. On a little loose strip of paper la j 
in the book, beside this passage, some words in 
Serena's own hand. I read them ; they were 
these: "Yes, all may be borne; all may hh 
sanctified; all in life and in the heart may bo 
converted to good, through praver and labour." 

"A great truth, Serena," thou%h!L l^"^\svs3si.V 
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most faaiher diseoss widi Aee.'I But Sereaa 
came not; I became impatient, and went to seek 
her. I found her not in the anteroom, but in 
the sleeping-room. I heard toices, the door stood 
ajar, and I became witness of this scene. Sere- 
na kneeled on a footstool at the feet of her grand- 
mother, and had thrown one arm round her 
neck ; her other hand was gi7en to the old Dahi, 
who regarded her with an unspeakable expres-' 
sion of tenderness and care in his venerable coun- 
tenance, while she, with a quiet exultation in 
look and tone, said to them, ^'Be not uneasj, 
be not troubled on my account, m kind, kind 
parents ! Believe me, I am quiet. Cam content- 
ed ; I am your happy andjgrabeful child. I have 
suffered a short struggle, it is true, and it could 
not be prevented : but I am already better, and I 
shall soon be perfectly strong again. Only don't 
be uneasy I'' 

I stole quietly away ; I would not listen, nei- 
ther would I disturb these loving ones. I went 
back to Serena's room, continued there my ob- 
servations, toc^ up that page again whereon Se- 
rena had written, and held it yet in my hand as 
she entered. Serena bltished, called me curious, 
but embraced me with silent affection. " Don't 
be angry with me, Serena^" I said ; " thou must, 
on the contrary, be right good and humble, sinee 
I stand heie with the purpose to make thee some 
reproaches." 

*'Mak« me reproaehea!" exclaimed Serena, 
smiling; " now let me hear them." , 

" Dok't look so lively and secure, Serena ! I 
am very seriously angry with thee ;" and I now 
related what Madame Dahi had told me of the 
seene of last evening, as well as that of which I 
had that moment been an eyewitness ; and ad- 
ded, zealously, " That is not honest of thee, Se- 
rena! That is needless, irrational self«-torture. 
Why represent thyself to thv parents other than 
wha£ thou really art? Wherefore infuse into 
them a false security, while sorrow consumes 
thee, and the deeper, the more thou shroudest ic 
within thyself?" 

. " And what wouldst thou have me do, dear 
Fanny?" said Serena, while tears forced them- 
selves into her eyes. " Shall I occasion my aged 
parents to suffer griefs which they hav'e not the 
power to remove? Shall I Embitter their days 
wi^ my weakness ? And would this help me ? 
Would it do me any good? Oh no, Fanny! 
That thou canst not wish ! I am convinced that 
they act for me right and affectionately; I am 
convinced that on our side nothing now can or 
ought to be done. It has grieved me that Bruno 
could absent himself so long from us — ^it seems 
to me unfiriendly, yes, hard of him; but I have 
accustomed myself to wait, and I will yet wait 
more patiently, for he will one day come again ; 
that I feel and am persuaded. But, Fanny, let 
us not now talk of it; let us not now think of 
me; we will rather think of anything else. 
There is now much to be done in preparation for 
the Golden Marriage. That will be a great, a 
charming day, Fanny. Think only of the hap- 
py and virtuous united life of half a century ! 
Then Christmas is also at hand ! Thou and thy 
good man must eat your Christmas welcome 
with us. Madame E.'s children are also coming. 
I have begged my psurents to allow me to prepare 
a little Christmas pleasure for them. Thou wilt 
come ? Let us go out inimediately, and purchase 
our Christmas gifts. The weather is beautiful, 
and I will be your cashier." 
We went It wa^ a pleasure to see the people 



in the market, and the joy and eagerness of the 
children, who, by the side of their parents, hop- 
ped about on the new-fallen snow. Serena was 
delighted with the scene. We exchanged oar 
remarks; we made our purchases. I bought a& 
AUrape Sot Bear. Two pleasant hours fled ; and 
Serena seemed, in her interest and activity for 
others, to have forgotten that she herself was not 
happy. , 

CHRISTMAS DAT. 

The pleasant Christmas-eve at the Dahls'^tbe 
rejoicing of the children over their Christmas 
tree, f^ilT of lighu, and presents, and sweetmeats 
— Serena's motherly behaviour towards them— 
my pleasure in it^the Christmas-eve night— alt 
this I pass over in haste, in order to proced. thith- 
er, where Serena, I, and Bear,( agreed to go to- 
gether, and whither thou, dear Maria, must now 
accompany me ; namely, to 

THE EARLY MASS OF CHRISTMAS DAT. 

We were in church. Its great and beautiful 
arched roof shone with a thousand tapers. Al- 
tar, coittoaBfi, choir, all glittered— all was so full 
of light, and splendour, and gladness. The o^ 
gan was yet silent. There prevailed a solema 
stillness in the church, whicn, by the light rus- 
tling of the moving multitude, seeoied rather to 
be heightened than disturbed. We seated on^ 
selves in the choir. A long row of tapers 
opposite to us threw a powerful light upon us. 
" Thou lookesC quite glorified," said Bear to me, 
as I seated myself. Serena had to me the same' 
appearance. My soul was XuU of a joyful de- 
votion. 

Not far from us, with his back leaned against 
a pillar, and overshadowed by it, stood a tall, 
dark figure, evidently sunk in thov^L It was 
Brono. Ha aaw u» not; hi» head was bowed 
down; for him the outer world was not there; 
but, at the' first tone of the mighty oi)gan, he 
started and looked up. His eyes and £hose of 
Serena met ; be made no salutation ; she made 
none ; they appealed to be wholly lost in their 
mutual gaze; and I gazed on them. They 
seemed to me Wae spirits which, after lone suf- 
ferings, meet, and are again united in a nappy 
world. Their countenances were pale, but an 
ineffable expression c^love illuminated them at 
once. It was a glance of deep and mutual rec- 
ognition. Serena's eyelids sunk, wet with tears. 
Bruno was soon at her side, and, kneeling down 
on her foot-board, he ssud, with a soft, but not 
whisperine voice, " Allow me to pray with you." 
Serena held the prayer-book so that he could see. 
As their voices were raised and united them< 
selves in a deep, harmonious tone, there went 
through me a presentiment that these two were 
destined for each other, that their union is de- 
termined in -heaven, since it is founded in this 
sympathy of souls, which is the con(Ution and 
tnegnarantee of an immortal wedded felicity. 

l^e moment that this thought arose in me, the 
question also presented itself to my mind wheth- 
er Bear and I sympathized. I felt a desire to 
ask him what he. thought of it; but, as I looked 
at him, as he stood beside me, and, without 
looking right or left, without being conscious 
of what was passing near .him, was singing his 
song of praise with a powerlUl bass voice, and 
from the bottom of his heart, I was ashamed of 
my foolish thoughts, and joined in his hymn, 
feeling inwardly that I reverenped and loved hiok 
with my whole souU 

Between Bruno and Serena were now neither 
word nor look farther exeha ged ; but, as she 
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stooped heir head ifi prayer, he bowed h«5 also ; 
when her finger pc»nted oat the verse that should 
be sufig, he followed it ; it appeared to make him 
happy to pray with her. As we left the ehnroh he 
was at her side, and made way for her through 
the crowd. He drove us in the carriage; and, 
when this stopped at the gate of the CSihl's, he 
assistedus to (usmoont. His face was lit up by 
the moon, and had a beautiful expression of soil 
and exalted feeling. " I shall see you soon a^ain," 
said he to Serena, as he kissed her hand. He 
then shook hands with Bear and myself^ and de- 
parted. I have never yet. seen him so cheerful, 
and Mendly. 

We drank our secooid cofiee with the a^ 
Dahls. Serena related to her grand-parents, with 
tmdissembled joy, our meeting with Bnmo, and 
his promise very soon to visit them. It appear- 
ed to give the old people pleasure. 

" What a morning r said Serena to me, as we 
were an instant alone together. "Oh, Fanny! 
life haa beanti^, wonderful hours; As I be- 
held him in the clear lagi|»&*-as he sang wiUi me 
— ah I i fear only, that from this moment my 
wovship was no longer pure-^^U my prayevs 
were for him r 

May no one have greater sins toi repent o^Ii 
But now I must leave thee^ Marii^ for the car- 
riage- is come ta fttch us to dine wink Jl^ dUnre 

Bear anil I ha^ had aqoarxel. Yoa recoUeet 
my secret-^the miiBie-]esson& They at rived ac 
a grand 4cUiL Bear came in, one day, in the 
middle of the << BattaOe de PragM:* He was 
confounded. After the battle came an alarm. 
May all matrimonial contentions so begin and 
so end! then would there much oftener be Te 
Deum sung in families* 

5tk, 

Last evening we had a lit^e select circle as- 
senabled and united in a great enj03rment. And 
who were these select 1 Who should they be 
besides myself— long life to modesty \^my o^ter 
self, Bruno, Serena, and the patiilarchs, in whose 
house we were. Ther« was yet a seventh guest 
there, to complete the constellation, one who ele- 
vated all the rest into his own heaven, and ihis 
was — Poesy. Bruno read aloud Tegnir^s " Ax- 
el ;" and this splendid and never-to-be*toooften- 
read poem, now produced by Bruno's soul«-full 
voice, seemed more transporting than ever. Se- 
rena's needle dreamed in her hand, and her eye 
seemed to have become ear; and we all, old and 
yonngj were changed in heart. We became 
mild, warm, and affectionate^ High and beau- 
tiful is the lot of the great poeti His lyre is the 
world, and the strings on which he plays are the 
souls of men. When he wills it, these tones are 
ealled forth^ and melt together into a divine har- 
monv. 

Thus It was in our little circle. A sweety in- 
expressible pleasure diffused itself among us; we. 
made, as it were, only one happy, loving family. 
Bruno's otherwise now dark, now flaming glance, 
beamed with a softened radiance, and rested on 
Serena with an expnession of deep but sorrowful 
love. Serena was so happy, so gay, so beauti- 
fhl, that it seemed as If all the darkness in the 
world would become light before her. She seem- 
ed*, in her blissftil heart, to desire to embrace* 
and bless every living creature. She saluted me, 
as we went, with tears of joy in her eyes, while 
she said, *'Seest thou that he comes again 1 
Seesi thou that alt will turn out as I said 1 We 



shall become one family; aBiied, peaeeful, asck 



es!" thought I, " if the holy spirit of Poe- 
try were but ever wiith us and in us^ but^ah 1" 

CHAPTER XXII. 

W , Jamtary IQih. 

On all sides here we are arming for the Golden 
Marriage. I do not know if I have already told 
you that the great day falls on the 20th of this 
month. The whole city and country take an in- 
terest in It. It is as if all the people in the place 
here were related to the old Dahls. Their eight 
children, with all their fhmilies, are expected. I^ 
too, am in action on account of the feast. I hdp 
Serena as well as I can, and practise with Bruno 
a choral song, which is to be sung at the festivi- 
ty. Bruno has composed the music ; he is real- 
ly a master,- and it is a pleasure to put one's self 
under his direction. The persons who are to- 
eottmwe the choir assemble at our house twice a 
week, and are trained by the strict master, be&re 
whom we all stand somewhat in awe. Serena 
has so mnth to do in preparation for the feast, 
and! so mach to do for all the uncles, avnts, and 
cousins, l^at I see very little of her. Once she 
came and mixed her voice in the chorus, bat dien 
vaniBbed aU devotion o«« of the practisiagf 
Bruno's body, indeed, sat; at the instrument, but 
his soul is wfth her. He is often, in the even- 
it)g, at the Dahls'. He endeavours to gain the 
gcKKl^wiili>f the old people ; talks with them, and 
rMids to them. ' S^ieaa takes her rest ; persuades 
herself that she has acquired! a brother, and is 
happy. 

The youiiig people cope ftom east to wes»— 
Dahls there. Branre men, handsome children i 
how some fkmilies do flouriehl A swavm or 
cousins eitcountered one another here at everv 
step; brotherships and friendship are. concludeif; 
the wholie city is in motion. A variety of balls 
and festivities are to follow in the train of the 
Oolden Wedding; even Machire vnire will give 
a great dinner-party. I shall probably not see 
much of this pleasure and g^fety^ since I must 
keep myself quiet; but I shall hold the joyful 
feast in jny heart. .• 

Bruno is again in a changeable and more 
gloomy humour, and the glaihiess is quenched in 
Se'tena's fooks. 

Miss HeHevi' Hausgiebel is, on this occasion, 
invaluable as counsellor and helper for the Dahl 
family. She has undertaken the arrangement of 
a series of living pictures, with which the aged 
Dahls are to be surprised. She has taken Lag- 
man Hok into her councils; and they drape, and 
explain, and discuss (dispute too, very likely, a 
litue, occasionally\ and arrange, etc. I am per- 
suaded that we snail see something beautifol 
come out of it. There will be a great mnltitude 
of people assembled at the Dahls* on the eve of 
the great day ; and this is as it should be. This 
marriage must be as publicl^and eeremonious* 
ly celebrated, as a first marriage should be con- 
ducted quietly and modestly. Then, people go 
on boara to sail over a sea wh^ra winds and 
waves are often stormy; but here, on the con- 
trary, in the Crolden Marriage, they have con^ 
pleted their voyage ; they have reached the haven, 
and cui calmly hoist the flar of victory. 

Ma dihre mere comes to the feast, and I shall 
have the pleasure of keeping her for the night 
with me. I will myself roast the coffo&^tba^ ^Sbi^ 
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ttar enjoy in tbe highest perfeedon the bevenge 
which she prefers to all others. 

I have a variety of thinn to say to thee of the 
younger branches of the Dahl family, bat most 
defer it till aAer the marriage, when 1 shall have 
more time; but, in passing, 1 mast tell thee that 
I have selected a favourite from among them. 
She is named Mattea ; is a tall, thoroughly plain, 
bat thoroughly good creature, of twenty years of 
age, who has won my heart by her joyous, Open- 
hearted disposition, her sincere love for Serena, 
•and her splendid playing oa the piano. 

Janyar^ Slst. 

With whatever thou mayest be employed— be 
it with the last stitch of a stocking, or the last 
word of a compliment, or with the contemplation 
of a portraitj or with a romance of Bulwer, or a 
discourse i>n the immortality of the soul with B., 
or the preparation of a citron-cream, or the an- 
swer to a love-letter— leave all in an instant, and 
ait thee reverently down, and read that chapter 
which I am preparing to write, and which is en- 
titled 

THE GOLDEN BURRIAOE. 

If you wish to learn the true value of marriage, 
if you wish to see what this onion may be for 
iwo human hearts, and for life, then observe not 
the wedded ones in thieir honeymoon, nor by the 
eradle of their first child ; not at a time when 
novelty and hope yet thrown morning glory QiH^t 
the young'and new-bom world of home ; but sur- 
vey them rather in the more remote years of man- 
hood, when they have proved the world and each 
other, when they have conquered many an error, 
and many a temptation, in order to become only 
the more united to each other; when labours and 
eares are theirs; when, under the burden of the 
day, as well as in hours of repose, they support 
one another, and find that they are sufficient for 
each other. Or survey them still farther in life; 
see them arrived at that period when the world, 
with all its changes and agitations, roils far away 
£rom them ; when every object around them be- 
comes ever dimmer to them; when their house 
l& still, when they are solitarv, but vet stand there 
band in hand, and each reads in the other's eyes 
onlv love; when they, with the same memories 
and the same hopes, stand on the boui^^aries of 
another life, into which they are prepared to en- 
ter; of all the desires of this being retaining only 
the one, that thsf^ may die on the same day— yes, 
then behold them! And, on that account, turn 
now to the patriarchs, and to the Grolden Mar- 
riage. 

There is, indeed, something worth celebrating, 
thoaght I, as I awoke in the morning. The sun 
appeared to be of the same opinion, for it sbone on 
the snow-covered roof of the aged pair. I avail- 
ed myself of the morning hour, wrapped myself 
in my cloak, kissed Bear, and trudged forth to 
carry my congratulations to the old people, and 
to see if I could in anything be helpful to Serena. 
The aged pair sat in the anteroom, clad in festal 

Srb, each in their own easy-chair. Two snuff- 
xes, hjrmn-book, and a large nosegay of fresh 
flowers, lay on the table. The sun shone in 
through snow-white curtains. It was cheerful 
and peaceful in the room; and the patriarch ap- 
peared in the sunny light, as if surrounded by a 
glory. With emotion! pronounced my congrat- 
ulation, and was embraced by them as by a 
&ther and mother. ^ 

. *'A lovely 4tay, Madame Werner T said the 
' o«d gofitleman, as he looked towards the window. 



"Yai, betotifal indeed!" I answered: <'» 
beautifol that the angels of God most rejoice in 
it ft is the feast of love and truth on the earth." 

The two old people smiled, and reached eacH 
other a hand. There arose a great commotic'i 
in the hall. It was the troop of children aid 
children's children, who all, in holyday garb, ard 
with joyous looks, streamed in to bring their 
wishes of happiness to their venerable parents. 
It was charmmg to see these groups or lovely 
children cling round the old people, like yoiiDg 
saplings round the aged stems. It was chann- 
ing to see the little rosy mouths tamed up to kiss, 
the little arms stretching to embrace them, and 
to hear the clamour of loving words and exal^ 
ing voices. 

I availed myself of the moment quietly to re- 
tire and to seek Serena. I found her in the 
kitchen, surrounded with people, and dealing 
out viands : for there was tonday a great distribu- 
tion of food add money by the Dams to the poor 
of the place. Serena accompanied the gifts with 
friendly looks and words, and won blessings for 
her parents. When the distribution was at an 
end, Serena accompanied me to her room; theie 
I looked inquiringly into her friendlv counte- 
nance, and said, joyously, " Thoa lookest quite 
happy to-day, Serena!" 

"And how could it be otherwise 1" answered 
she; " all around me to-day are happy. My dear 
old parents seem to-day to have received their 
vouth again ; and yesterday, thou shouldst have 
heard, Fanny, as they sat before the evening fire, 
and went throufi^h their whole life, and spoke of 
what now stood before them— it was so beauti- 
ful, so solenm !'' 

Miss H^evi Hausgiebel here interrupted us; 
we must follow her up to the second story. Here 
all was dust, noise, and confusion. One saloon 
was in the act of being hung with drapery and 
prepared for a ball; another was preparing for 
the proposed UMeofux, Miss Hellevi, who al- 
ready saw in spirit how the whole would be ar- 
ranged, flew, lightly as a bird, among scaflbld- 
ing, cordage, aiul a thousand things which stood 
about, while she said, ** See, dear Madame Wer- 
ner, this will be so, and this so. Won't that be 
good 1 Won't it have a good effect T 

" Madame Werner !" called Lagman Hok, 
down from a ladder, on whose top he stood aloft, 
with the face of Don Cluixote, " won't this light- 
ing-up have a fine efiect against the yellow dra- 
pery f 

"Excellent! splendid!" I exclaimed, with se- 
cret anxiety; "but, Lagman Hok, that chande- 
lier will certainly fall ! Grood Miss Hausgiebel ! 
this soafiblding will certainly all come down to- 
gether!" 

The light and lively Miss Bird's Nest laughed 
at my obvious terror; and I hastened, my ears 
deafened with the hammering, out of the uncom- 
fortable purgatory which is to conduct to an 
aesthetic paradise; but I did not the less praise 
those who there busied themselves, although I 
had myself rather pluck roses witnojit having 
to feel their thorns. Afler I had accompanied 
Serena to other quarters, and consulted with her 
how various things were to be arranged, I took 
my leave, with the promise to be ftere early in 
the evening. But, before I set out, I became 
wimess to a ceremonial scene. A deputation 
from the corporation of the city appeared, in its 
name, and presented to the venerable pair a large 
gilt silver cup, as a testimony of the esteem and 
gratitode of their fellow-citizens. I missed iMi 
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4A«fv mkre, io the place of the mayor; ,vhat a 
'Blately speech would she not have delivered ! 

I was glad at dinner to tell over all these things 
to Bear. His mouth watered to hold his (jrojden 
Wedding. To that we probably sha 11 not arrive, 
but we may possible attain oar silver one. Ah ! 
I wonder whether our ten daughters will then 
stand round us \ It would be a lovely marriage- 
gdrland. See! there has fallen a tear at the 
thought of it 1 

At six o'clock in the evening, Bear and his 
iittle wife ^trolled, arm-in-arm, to the wedding- 
liouse. In the street in which it lay light burned 

^against light; one window was lit up after an- 
other; cressets burned at the comers or the street: 
and presently the street was bright as day, ana 
a great number of people wandered, with glad 
cDuntenances, up and doMm in the still, mild, 
-winter evening. The citv was illuminated in 
'honour of its patriarchs ;. tne bouse of the Dahls' 
itself had a sombre look in compluison with the 

•others, but the light was within. 

Exactly as we ^ere endeavouring to enter the 
^^e, through a crowd of people who had collect- 
ed ther^ in order to see the arrivals, my eye fell on 
a figure which stood among the rest. It was 
"wrapp^ in a great black mantle; but the two 
large burning eyes, which flashed forth from be- 
neath this covering, made me start, and I thought, 
involuntarily, on Hagar. In the same instant, 
the figure drew itself back ; and, uncertain whether 
I was right in my conjecture, but with a secret 
presentiment of misfortune, I entered the mar- 
riage-house. 

At the door of the saloon Serena met me. She 
-wore a white garland in her light-brown hair, and, 
at the sight of her, vanished every dark thought. 
Ah ! how charming was she not, this evening, in 
the light, white dress, with her friendly blue eyes, 
tier pure brow, and the heavenly smile on her 
lips! Had I but had the power to paint her at 
this moment! As every flower has its moment 
of perfect beauty, so has a human being moments 
in which his highest and loveliest life blooms 
^orth — ^in which he appears what be actually is 
— what he is in the depth of God's intentions. 
These fleeting revelations— for there is nothing 
abiding on the earth — ^these are that which the 
genuine artist seeks to lay hold of; and, there- 
fore, it is unjust to say of a successful portrait, 
-especially that of an intellectual pers6n,thatitis 
jSattered. But whither am I wandering 1 I was 
speaking of Serena. She was so friendly, so 
amiable to everybody, and yet, I know it, she 
was cot in herself happy ! Friends and relatives 
arrived ; the rooms became filled. Ma ehere mhe 
entered with great stir. She was conducted by 
Bruno; and, although blind, was as high and 
stately as ever. Heartily she greeted the vener- 
able pair, while she said, with a loud voice, **01d 
friends and old ways I do not quit willinely, and 
therefore I am here. I am come to wish you 
happiness, my friends, on this your day of honour. 
* Every one is the artificer of his own fortune,' 
says the proverb; and, consequently, if any one 
-would question whether yoii, my two honoured 
Iriends, are happy to-day, it would, I say, be just 

. the same as if ^ny one should question whether 
the king be a nobleman. It is as certain as the 
Amen in the Church. Grod bless you!" She 
shook them heartily by the hand. 

Jane Maria was richly dressed, and amiable. 

Bruno was gloomy. His dark eyes followed 

constantly the light Serena, bat received thence 

no illummation. He was silent and introverted. 

P 



By eight o'clock all the gaests were assembled. 
They had drunk tea, eaten ice, and so on, and 
now fell at once a great silence. The two old 
people seated themselves in two easy-chairs, 
which stood near each other in the middle of the 
saloon, on a richly-embroidered mat. Their 
children and children's children gathered in a 
half circle round them, A clergyman of noble 
presence stepped forward, and pronoanced an 
oration on the beauty and holiness of marriage. 
He concluded with a reference to the life of the 
venerable pair; which was a better sermon on 
the excellence of marriage, for life, and for the 
human heart, than his speech itself. What he 
said was true and touching. There was not a 
dry eye in the whole company. Bear and 1 lean- 
ed against each other. A solemn and affection- 
ate mood had afiected all, and there prevailed a 
deep silence through the numerous assembly, but 
it was not that of weariness. 

In the mean time, all the preparations for the 
second division of the festival were complete, and 
the company ascended up the steps, covered with 
matting to the second story. Here the toNeaux 
were presented, whose beauty and grace exceed- 
ed everything that I had anticipated. These, at 
some opportunity, I will describe. The last con- 
sisted ora well-arranged group of the whole body 
of the descendants of the uahls. The chorus was 
sung during the representation of this tabieamx, 
and went off extremely well, especially when we 
heard it the second time. The whole representa- 
tion gave general and great pleasure. As the 
chorus ceased for the second time, and the cur- 
tain fell for the last time, the doors of the dance- 
saloon flew open, a dazzling light streamed 
thence, and a lively music set all the feet and 
hearts of the^young iii motion. And now, Maria, 
take out your eau de Cologne bottle, and prepare 
yourself for a catastrophe, which was as startling 
as it was unsedthetic. Realities are sometimes 
sadly prosaic. 

The old Dahl had advanced into the dance-sa- 
Ipon, on the arm of his granddaughter; the guests 
followed in lively conversation, whetf I suddenly 
became aware or a movement in the great chan- 
delier, like that which had excited my fears in 
the forenoon. Serena, on whose arm her grand- 
father leaned, and was speaking to some of 
those who were near, stood at this moment ex- 
actly under it. I raised a cnr of terror, " Take 
care! the sconce falls!" All eyes elanced in 
aflright upward; but, with the speed of lightning, 
Bruno darted forwanl and lifted Serena out of 
danger, in the same instant that the splendid 
chandelier, with its sixty lights and thousand 
lustres, fell with a deafening thunder. Bruno 
himself received a heavy blow on the head. He 
turned pale and staggered. *' Bruno ! Bruno !" 
cried Serena, with the unmistakeable and heart- 
rending tone of love; and caught him in her 
arms as he fell to the ground. He threw his 
arms around her, and pressed her to his bosom ; 
a blissful smile, like a sonbeam, appeared on 
his countenance as he sunk and became uncon- 
scious. 

It is not to be described what a sensation this 
created in the company. In one moment, a mis- 
fortune, a declaration of love, and a death— or 
what most perfectly resembled it! one might 
lose his senses with less than this. I confess 
that I know little of what now took place, till I, 
a moment afterward, found myself in a still and 
dimly-Hghted chamber. 

Bruno lay upon a sofk. He had beeiL hl«i 
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bat bad not yet returned to consciousness. Bear 
stood by him, and looked quite beside himself. 
Ma there niere supported his head on her lap ; she 
was silent, but the tears streamed from her blind 
eyes, and rolled slowly over her colourless 
cheeks. Not £Eir distant sat Madame Dahl, and 
Serena lay before her on her knees, and hid her 
face in her bosom; their arms were thrown 
round each other. The old gentleman .at<i6d 
near, his eyes riveted on his child ; and I stood 
abo by them, speaking consoling words to the 
nearly unconscious Serena. 

" Where is she %" exclaimed Bruno, awaking 
out of his deathlike stupor, but not yet perfectly 
in possesision of his senses. "Ahl where is 
she 1 I had her in mv arms — she was mine— it 
was so beautiful. Thus let me die I Serena !'' 
exclaimed he, still more passionately, ''where 
art thou 1 Mv bride, wilt thou let the world sep- 
arate us 1 The world— men — what are they to 
us 1 We stand now in the choir of the temple 
of God, and the aneels sing over us the highest 
benediction. Whither art thou fled 1 Oh, thou 
hast taken my heart away with thee 1 Now is 
my bosom so empty I Serena, come back 1 Give 
me life again, Serena I" 

" Oh, that is dreadful I dreadful !" whispered 
Serena, but embraced more ck>sely the support 
whose support she was. Bruno bad now raised 
himself. He now saw Serena and the rest ; and 
with a vehemence which, whether it were the 
remains of the confusion of his senses, or pro- 
ceeded from his own fiery nature, which would 
now burst dirough every obstacle to its goal, 1 
know not ; but he exclaimed, " Ah ! I see, I see 
how it is. You would conceal her j you would 
separate her from me I But why would you do 
this ? Wherefore would you separate two hearts 
which have been already united from their child- 
hood 1 Do it not. Rather make this a day of 
blessing. Ohl give me to-day Serena as my 
bride." 

"This is not the proper moment to speak of 
such matters," interrupted the old man, half an- 
gry, half in emotion ; " another tin^e." 

" And why not now 1" interposed||Bruno, more 
rehemently, intensely, irresistibly. " Why not 
this evening make my life tolerable ? Why not 
already, to-day, bind me to you by everlasting 
cratltude 1 Oh, ta<lay, to-day. give me Serena ! 
I will not take your darling from you — let my 
house be yours ; let me partake with her the care 
of your old iige. Dear mother " he continaed, 
while he seized Madame Dahl'skand, and bathed 
it with his tears, " good, venerable mother, fear 
nothing for y6ur child j and as you have experien- 
ced that the affection, truth, and reverence of a 
husband make the felicity of a wife, give me to- 
day Serena!" 

The two old people looked at each other and 
at Serena. She stood between them, white as 
the ro^s in her garland, with downcast eyes, 
«ridently desiring to kneel and offer her^lf— but 
at n'hich altar 1 That was the question. 

A pause ensued; and now arose Ma chere 
mere^ V^$ solemn, but not proud, and thus spoke : 
" Every one acts best in his own affairs, and 
therefore I ought, perhaps, to abstain from in- 
,terference ia this ; but, as the mother, I will now 
say one word for my son. I have till now done 
very little to make him happy, and it is very lit- 
tle that I can yet do, since"— ilfa chire mere laid 
her hand on Jer eyes, while she obviously con- 
tended with her emotion . She .soon began again, 
with firmer, though with a softer tone, "I 



speak not to persuade you, my honoured fneDdy 
and neighbours : I will only tell you this, that 
my son has, of late, made me rich amends for 
, that in which he offended me in his youth. It 
is my belief, my persuasion, thax he, moreover, 
will do honour to his country, that he deserves 
the best of wive?, and that, in every respect, he 
will make her happy. My son has long made 
me the confidant of his affection, and has receir* 
ed my approbation and blessing thereon. So, 
my dear Iriends and neighbours, I will merelr 
say that, if you see good to give your grand. 
daughter to my son, ic is my opinion that yoa 
will act wisely and well. And, for the happi- 
ness that you will thus bestow upon my son, shall 
I, his mother, to my latest days, be thankful to 
the Lord, and^ next to the Lord, to you." 

Ma dure mere's words are never without their 
effect ; and in this moment, as she stood, blind 
and beseeching— :for this expression lay in her 
unusually soft tone — in this moment her words 
made a deeper impression than ever. Another 
circumstance must also have operated on the 
old Dahls. Serena had, although involuntarily, 
given a public evidence of her love for Bruno. 
It was perfectly evident to them that the embrace 
which united them would, on the following day, 
be circulated through the city and the whole 
country abroad. Bruno had withdrawn himself 
a step or two \ he seized the hand of his mother 
and conveyed il to his lips. The old Dahls took 
that of Serena, and said, ''Wilt thou, wishest 
thou to be his, Serena 'I Wilt thou to-day— flow^ 
—give him thy hand V 

" Yes I" whispered Serena's lips. , " Oh, my 
parents — if you are willing — if yoa allow it— 
yes!" 

" Now, then, in God's name," exclaimed the 
old man, " Bruno Mansfeld, receive the hioid 
ofyour bride !" 

" Serena mine !" cried Bruno, with i^ voice 
that went through heart and soul, and sprang to 
her. The old people yet held her back. " Take 
her. then, make her happy I" said they, with a 
voice which trembled with emotion. " She is 
our youngest, dearest child^he joy of our old 
age; she never acted contrary. to our wishes." 
Tears fell on their withered cheeks, and their 
trembling hands held Serena yet fast. "Remove 
hernotiromus: lether close our eyes; be worthy 
of ^er — ^love her — make her happy 1" 

"Happy!" exclaimed pruno, as fie took her 
almost rorcibly frpm her parents, and clasped 
her to his bosom : " happy ! as sure as I hoDe^ 
through her, for God's mercy." Bruno led Se- 
rena to his mother, and said, "Bless ds, my dear 
mother." Ma chere mere had nearly forgot her 
wonted stately solemnity, and, with a voice bro- 
ken with emotion, blessed her children. Here- 
upon Bruno clasped her in his arms, and for 
some seconds let nis head rest on her bosom. It 
was heautiful to see them thus stand. After- 
ward, Ma chere m^e and the old Dahls gave each 
other their hands, and some cordial words were 
on both sides spoken. "And now to the an- 
nouncement," exclaimed the old man, who seem- 
ed to desire to dissipate his feelings. « To-dnj 
must aU joys be common. Come, my wifcf 
come, my dear children! Listen, there, goal 
friends, relatives, listen ! My friends," cried the 
old man, with a cheerful voice, " I have now to 
announce to you a betrothal ; and to beg your 
good wishes hx my granddaughter, Serena, aod 
hei: bridegroom, Bruno Mansfeld !" It was as 
if another chandelier had fallen. Never, prob- 
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ably, were the innabitants ol the good city of 

W , within the space of one hour, so over- 

-whelmed with astonishment. This moment, a 
declaration of love and a death-blow ; the next, 
resurrection and betrothal ! 

A loud murmur of amaze and congratulation 
>pvent through the multitude. • But I beheld that 
not all countenances were congratulatory. I 
saw long and dissatisfied ftices } and I believe 
that Bruno perceived it too, for his dark eyes 
flashed, for a moment, like two lightning flashes^ 
scrutinizingly through the assembly; the thun- 
derbolt on his forehead stood sharp; the eye- 
brows drew threateningly together ; and he chan- 
ged colour. Ma chere mire stood forward, and 
intended, I fancy, to make a speech : but I felt 
the necessity of sparing this to Sefe& and Bru- 
no, and on that account sprang out and exclaim- 
ed, bluntly, " Now, God be praised ! now I see 
the prospect of another Golden Marriage ; and I 
hope, in fiAy years, to be able to wish you, Brur 
no and Serena, heartily as much happiness as 
now l" 

My forwardness had a good effect. Ma chere 
ntere let fall her idea, and so many congratula- 
tiops came crowding in between that she .never 
took it up again. In the mean time, I stole out. 
I had said, " God be praised !" but vet. false soul, 
1 did not think so. I felt excited, uightened, and 
filled with gloomy forebodings. I sought Bear; 
he sought me ; and we met. " What ails thee 1" 
said he, and looked at me with terror. '' Ah ! 
Bear, I am uneasy, unwell, ill. Now, indeed, 
thev are betrothed ! Ah ! don't make such hor- 
rible faces ! It is not a laughing matter I" 

" I don't laugh at that, but at—" 

*'Atme; very likely! It were better that you 
gave a remedy for palpitation of the heart. Bear ! 
they are betrothed ! She, the good^ the angeli- 
cally pure; and he, the— Ah! it cannot be well ! 
Thejr will not be happy. What will be the end 
of it % Bruno is certainly not worthy of her ! 
He is only .half human ; and will he ever become 
■wholly so 1" 

Without giving me any reply, Bear led me 
into that cabinet in which Bruno had now re- 
ceived Serena's hand. He sat himself gravely 
down ; tore a leaf out of hi s po cket-book; took 
his pencil, and I asked. "Wilt thou write a 
poem 1 Then it is certamly the death of me !" 

" I am writing a prescription for thee," added 
health the same pnlegm. 

He wrote out and gave me these words to 
read. "Men, who do hot believe th? Word, are, 
by tne society of women, saved without the 
Word." 

<' Bear I" said I, as I embraced him, " thou art 
the best and wisest doctor in the world !" 

"It is never so far between mountains bat 
that hearts meet each other," cried Ma chireniere^ 
at the door. " Listen, my children I you have 
not yet wished me joy, and yet I fancy that it 
would repay, the trouble. I have now gained 
another amiable daughter; I am a happy moth- 
er ; sit down with me, and let us talk or the fu- 
ture couple." 

We did so. Ma (Xtre mere drove, with her 
plans, far into the future ; and the pictures which 
she saw were distinct. It appeared to be with 
her as with many who are bhnd : as the vision 
of the body is aarkened, that of the mind be- 
comes 90 much the clearer and more cheecful. 
There we sat pleasantly together till supper. 
This was served on various little tables in three 
rooms. At the table where the patriarchs sat 



were also Bruno and Serena, Ma chere mere, 
Lagman Hok, the clergyman. Bear, I, and some 
others. We were tolerably still during the great- 
er part of the meal, and I began to fancy that 
this fea.st would pass over without Ma chere mire 
having made a speech in honour of it. But, af- 
ter the turkey, Lagman Hok raised his glass, 
and begged permission to drink a skdl. All were 
attentive ; and, with a low voice, and a mild but 
conftdent gaze fixed on the patriarchs, he thus 
spoke : " Lyres and flowers were woven into the 
mat on which our honoured friends this evening 
heard the words of blessing pronounced over 
them. They are the symbols of harmony and 
felicity, and these are the Penates of the House. 
That they surround you, venerable friends I in 
this festive hour, we cannot regard as a mere 
accident. I seemed to understand their mute 
language, and as if I heard them say to you, 
* We are here at home. You have, during your 
union, so welcomed and cherished us, that we 
can never more forsake you. Your age shalV 
be like your youth !" 

The beautiful toast was hailed with universal 
joy, and drunk to the touched and smiling patri- 
archs. "Now! hear that H6k there!" said Ma 
chere mere; and, as if struck with an electrical 
shock, she jogged my arm, saying, "Fill my 
glass !" pushed back her chair with a great noise,' 
coughed, and spoke as follows: "Love is more 
than bow and spear. Love pierces through the 
shield and mail. Love finds out, unerringly, the 
way. It brought the first human pair togetner; 
it will also bring together the last For genuine 
love is not German, French, or Swedish; it is 
hot, indeed, of the earth, it js heavenly; and of- 
fers us here the hand, in order to conduct us to 
the great marriage yonder above. The man and 
wife, who here are united in true love, and in 
true love walk t,ogether, will there sit beside each 
other. And well may I, to-day. say, with the 
mother of King Lemuel, *Ah! thou son of my 
life, to whom a virtuous wife is given, she is far 
more noble than the most precious pearls ; she 
will make sweet to thee all the days of thy life.' 
My eyes v^ become dark, but my neart becomes 
li^ht in my son's future, and, on that account, 
rejoices with great joy, as I now drink skal to my 
son and his betrothed, and, at the same time, skal 
to his future parents, my va4ned friends and 
neighbours." 

Bruno generally looks fidgety when his moth- 
er commences, a ^speech; but now this feeling 
was expelled by another, and he regarded her 
with a look so full of love as I had never yet seen 
him, 

"What will Bear say 1" thought I, itsMa chire 
mere bad drunk skal: " now it is his turn ; and he 
is really no orator." To my great consternation, 
he said, " Now it is my wife's turn ; I will drink 
the concluding «^«." " Horrible Bear !" thought 
I, quite confounded ; I collected myself, however, 
and said, " Love is unchangeable ; a ^sl for the 
oldest and the youngest pair in the company." 
i^* Bravo. Franziska I" cried Ma chere mere. Now 
followed the skSls so thick and fast on each other, 
that I kept no account of them. I longed that 
the turn might come to Bear; but it never came, 
for now drew near the company from the other 
tables and rooms, one after the other, with filled 
Champagne glasses, and speeches were made. 
dills drunk, and some truly beautiful occasional 
verses sung, which gave the old Dahls great 
pleasure; and, with all thx^^^^-w «i\^<fc ^"ocl- 
eluding skal "w^i^ ^ot^QVVca. "^Xifc ^ssft^sJsa ^'sok- 
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pany rose from the table with a general thander 
of barrahs t 1 did not omit to upSraid Bear with 
his snabby escape from the toast; but he protest- 
ed that he really had prepared a very long and 
Teiy poetical speech, which he wished especial- 
ly to retain till the end, that he might put to the 
wo^drinlcing, as it were, its crown ; and that he 
lamented sorely that the company, and pr«remi- 
nently himself, had suffered the loss of it. I beg- 
ged him, at least, to favour me with the begin- 
ning of it; but he replied that he was no friend 
to beginnings without endings, and that the tioft 
would not now admit of the latter, and that J did 
not seem sufficiently to hold his oratory in hon- 
our to listen worthily to it, and so on. 

Immediately ailer supper, the English dance 
commenced. It was most lively, and no one dan- 
ced so actively and lightly as Miss Uellevi 
HausgiebeL With the English dance, accord- 
ing to Serena's prudent arrangement, the festivi- 
ties were at an end exactlv at midnight; for she 
feaieda later hour would too much fatigue her 
grand-parents. The long ceremony of expressing 
thanks and taking leave was exhausting enough, 
although it was enlivened by much cordiality. 
In the very moment when the hall swarmed with 
people like an anthill— ladies who were wrapping 
themselves in their cloaks, gentlemen who were 
Hunting their gakfckes — Ma ckkre mere fell on one 
of her merry whims. Already muffled in her 
"JanuaritiSf" and her wolt-skin shoes, she asked 
for a violin; and played vigorously an animated 
Polska.* Everybody was startled; but, in the 
next instant, came a sort of dance madness over 
them all. They danced in cloaks and great- 
coats ; they sprang hither and thither, across and 
around ; it was allTaughter and merriment. They 
danced in the hall, ihey danced on the steps; they 
had much ado to leave off dancing in the very 
street. 

During the general rush and chaos of joy, I 
stole forth to see where were Bruno and Serena, 
for they were not among the rest. I went from 
room to room ; and, in one pf the most remote, 
where the tumult of the dancing came hot. as a 
soA murmur, I beheld two figures, a dark and a 
lieht one. The dark one was 'Bruno ; he kneel- 
ea before the light one, Serena; and she stooped 
towards him, and said, softly, "Thou.'' 

" Thou I" a beautiful word ! I seemed for the 
first time to understand its full harmony, and I 
hastened to say it immediately to Bear; and so 
well had I hit me tone and expression of Serena, 
that he instantly understood me, and said also to 
me, « Thou!" 

Ma dUre mere had played the last couple out, 
and now called for me loudly. Exactly as I en- 
tered the lobby, which was full of people, my eye 
fell again on the same dark 'figure, with the same 
gloomily-flaming eyes, which had terrified me 
on entering the house, but again drew back; and 
as, in sudden zeal, I determined to follow it, to 
make cenain that my suspicions were right, I 
was stopped by Bean who is as careful of me as 
the Israelites were of the Ark, and does not wish 
me to fall into the hands of the Philistines. IVTth 
an " Ah !" in my heart, I followed Ma chere mere 
Into the carriage. Yet burned the lights and fla- 
med the cressets along the streets. Ma chere 
mere could discern their glimmer, and was in 
high spirits, and talkaiivt. Many a pithy prov- 
erb issued from her oaouth in honour of this re- 
markable day. She concluded a long speech in 
praise of the old Dahls with these three ; ** It is 






not so easy to leap into God's Idngdom." uw.^ 
that will gather roses .uust not be afraid of mt^ 
thorns." "He that sows virtue reaps a gMi^"^ 
name." '*'* 

^or 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

W , rebnuuydU. 

YfiSTERDAT there was a great bail at the ton 
house, which the city gave in honour of its ratri 
archs. *< Thou must go to it," said 1 to Beat 
*' I must not go to it," he replied ; " I mean to sa] 
at home, and dance a pas-de-deux with my wife.' 



A 

an 

L 

ba. 



* ▲ pooolw Swadiah daaoe, fall of wild madntfr 



Itmade, at first, some objections, but was obliged f '' 
to yield; and, in the joy of our hearts, we acui-|^ 
ally daqged a minueL to which I sang, and Bear ^ 
hummea the bass. I then sat down to work on 
my little prophets— you already know what this 
name si§[nifies; Bear opened his conversaiioo- 
box, whit:h always rejoices me greatly, and, oat 
of his copious treasures of the experience oflife 
and men, he brought forth many a precious sam- 
ple. I have written down some or his relatioos, 
and will send them to thee another time. It is a 
great happiness, Maria, when, in a §pood husband, 
one also possesses a piece of good eompany. At 
the Dahls, the wedding is already talked of ; Bra- 
no tlrives on with his love and his arrant wilful- 
ness — ^he must pardon the expression. It is al- 
ready determined that it shall take place in May, 
and that my good friend Matiea shall take Sere- 
na's place with th6 old Dahls. Serena will di- 
vide herself between Ramm and her grand-pa- 
rents. She is the most amiable bride, and, at the 
same time, the good friend, ^nd the same excel- 
lent daughter as before. She is still the same 
shy woman that she was before the betrothal, 
and will probably, as a wife, continue eqaally 
so ; yet her behaviour to Bruno is so fascinatiDg 
that it compels him almost to worship her. What 
else shall 1 say of Bruno 1 He is good, and not 
good; happy, and not happy; day and night, 
sunshine and storm-clouds, continually alternate 
in him. He appears to me to be like a man who 
feels that he does not deserve his happiness, and, 
therefore, is partly at strife with himself, and in 
part fears that his happiness will be plucked fiDm 
him. May I be incorrect in my opinion. 

To-day ne came into Serena^ room, as I wai 
there; but she was absent. He said a few words 
to me, but soon appeared to forget that I was la 
the room. He looked at Serena's books, her 
paintings, hersewiue: apparatus, with a kind of 
painful tenderness ; he looked around the room, 
and said soflly, as to himself, " Innocence I pnri- 
ty! peac«!" He took a little light-green silk 
handkerchief which Serena often we^Si kissed 
it, and hid his face in it; he then rose hastily, 
and went out. I looked at the IHile sha wf ; it was 
wet with tears. " Peace!" said' Bruno, and si^h- 
ed so deeply, so painfully. Ah I peace he has 
not. He cannot be absent from Serena ; but hi her 
company he cannot find peace. He comes and 
goes continually, three times a day. He mani- 
fests a love for her whose vehemence- he moder- 
ates only for her sake; he heaps presents upoB 
her, which she accepts only for his; but his dis- 
quiet obviously grieves her. " What the d— I is 
this for a riving and driving ! I don't seethe use 
of it," muttered Bear, just now, on this subject 
** It is far better to sit quietly and eat one'8 sweet 
groats, is it not 1" said 1, as I set a dish of steam- 
ing groats on our supper-table. "Yas. when 
one^s own little sweetest of wives eats with fOt,* 
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> C vas qnite satisfied with the politeness, though 

; £.') breatoed somewhat of a groat-wannth. Bat 

^ven this warmth must be cherished and esteem- 

^ ; without it the mvrtle-tree of wedlock does not 

Courish in the North here. 

February l^Uk, 

A horrible event has occurred at the Dahls'. 
:-.^ night is since then passed, yet my hand still 
trembles so that I cannot guide my pen with 
^teadine&s. Ah ! my forebodings. 

Last evening Bear and I were with our friends. 
"Bear sat with the old people ; Serena and Bruno 
were in the next room, i also was there. I sat 
at the piano, and played sonv^ sacred pieces 
which 1 had recently received. By degrees I 
played lower, and made longer pauses; for I 
caught words which riveted my whole attention. 
Bruno had been this evening in an unusually 
gloomy mood, and I heard Serena, who sat by 
Eim, ask him what was the cause of it, with those 
sweet, affectionate words, which woman's love 
dictates; and he answered, 

" I had last nieht a wretched dream, the mem- 
ory of which still oppresses me." 

"A dream r 

" Yes, a dream. Shall I relate it to thee 1" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Well, then, Serena, I dreamed that thou wert 
m^ wife. Thou wert my own, the companion 
of my life, the half of myself, and I— was not 
happy. Years had flown over ; thou wert mine ; 
I loved thee, as now, and, if possible, still more. 
We had enjoyed quiet days ; we had already oft- 
en beheld the sun set and the stars rise over the 
Helga Sea; in the shade of night, I had enclosed 
thee in my arms, I had reposed on thy bosom, 
but I — was not happy. I dreamed that it was 
again evening. The stars arose one afler the 
other, and mirrored their quiet beams in the qui- 
et waves; the heaven was clear, and the wood 
lay still and brooding. Thou wert my wife; 
thou wert in my arms; but I had not peace. 
There was in my heart a dull pain, as of fester- 
ing wounds — for the soul, Serena, can have such 
-wounds — but of this thou knowest nothing; and, 
to still the agony, I pressed thee to my heart, but 
it was only the more torturing. I seem to feel it 
yet — lay thy hand here, Serena !" 

Bruno was silent for a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded. " There was a change. I found myself 
alone in the park at Ramm. I chased a stag, 
and my hounds pursued him with open, blood- 
thirsty mouths, i also was thirsty; I seemed to 
thirst for blood. Over hill and dale, through 
wood and meadow, drove furiously the chase. 
It was a wild hunt. From glen to glen, from 
thicket to thicket, I pursued the flying stag. 
Hours flew bv ; the stag sped on— I followed— 
the (lo^ howled in incessant eagerness ; it seem- 
ed as if the chase never would come to an end. 
The hounds grew weary; I wearied not; my 
horse tired, but I spurred him forward; a demon 
chased me, and I cnased the stag, and ever more 
burning grew my thirst. 

'* For a moment the chase ceased; 1 had lost 
sight of the stag ; but, as I emerged from a thick- 
et, I suddenly saw him stooping at a brook to 
drink. He was not far from me, but thirst and 
weariness overcame fear; he stood still and drank. 
I shot him down. The report of the gun gave 
new life to my dogs; they sprung forward, seized 
the legs of the stag, and entangled his antlers in 
the ^shes. I flung myself from my horse, and 
flew to give my victim his death-stroke. Al- 
reaay I held my knife at his throat, when he 



turned on me his beautiful, dying eyes, full of 
tears, and gazed on me with a sorrowful and re- 
proachful look. I felt, as it were, a dagger thrust 
m my heart; and, dumb and gloomy^ I looked 
into those eyes, which, every moment, became 
more human. At leneth— oh, horrible! I saw 
that those eyes were thy eyes, Serena— it was 
thou whom I had murdered. It was thou, it was 
thou, who thus gazed on me ! Almighty God ! 
if ever thy look — " 

** Bruno ! Bruno !" Serena tenderly, and much 
excited, exclaimed, " why talk in this manner 1 
It was but a dream ; and a truly hateful and ir- 
rational dream. Look at me, Bruno; no, turn 
not thine eyes away ; look at me, and see that 
never, never can such a gaze from my eyes fall 
on thee. Ah I that thou didst but truly know, 
truly feel, how impossible it is ! Hear, Bruno ! 
I have also a dream to relate, and a dream ot 
truer augury than thine. I dreamed, Bruno, that 
the world was frozen, frozen to ice. There was 
no more sun, no greenness on the earth, no blue 
in heaven ; in their stead was black and empty 
space. Magnificent palaces, woods, and mount- 
ains, stood yet, but were converted into ice. 
Strange and fearful lights, whose origin men did 
not see, and which diffused no warmth, but, on 
the contrary, threw long and hideous snadows, 
wandered about among the ice-forms. All life 
was destroyed, two human creatures excepted, 
who yet breathed with warm and beating hearts 
in this marble world ; and these two, Bruno, were 
thou and I. Solitarily we glided through long 
colonnades of ice: we touched not the earth, but 
yet were not in a condition to raise ourselves 
above it. Our future was to be — slowly to freeze, 
the last of all living creatures. 

"Thy heart was bitter, my friend, and thy 
cheek was pale. As the lights came, and threw 
menacing shadows against thee, thy arm was 
stretched out as to do battle with them, and thy 
voice raised wild reverberations. But, in the 
midst of this congealed world, in the midst of 
this night of horrors and of death, I felt a warmth 
in my neart which no ice, and no time appeared 
able to extinguish. There was, as it were, a 
springing fountain of life in it, which diffused 
itself through my whole being, and endowed me 
with a higher strength than I had possessed in 
the sunny, vernal days Of the earth. I loved thee 
more intensely than ever, Bruno ! It was to me 
a goiuine joy, with thee and for thee to suffer ; 
and, as thy heart became quiet and warm on 
mine, and thy cheek less pale, then I felt an as- 
surance that it was given to me to offer my life 
for thine, and with the warmth of my heart to de- 
fend thee against the cold and horror-shapes of 
darkness. I felt myself in this thought so nappy, 
so perfectly happy, that I awoke. My dream 
was at an end, out clearly did I feel what I had 
experienced in my vision I and I have felt it oflen, 
and still feel, that I could bear a great pain for thee, 
because I could then make thee better understand 
how sincerely I love thee." • 

"Oh God!" said Bruno, with a soft voice, but 
with an expression of agonized pain, "oh 6odl 
how little do I deserve a love like this ; how un- 
worthy — Serena, thou sweetest angel ! thou who 
shalt be my wife — " ' 

" Never shall she be it I" cried a wild, piercing 
voice ; and Hagat, more like a fury than a wom- 
an, darted into the room. A dagger flashed in 
her hand; in the next instant ifseemed sheathed 
in Serena's heart. But, with the speed of light- 
ning, Bruno had. s&vl«^ ^"^jgds?^ «ra!k\^^^<s^ 
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was turned aside, and the aagger only woanded 
• Serena's shoulder. With the gesture of a mad- 
man, Bruno wrenched the murderous weapon 
from Hagar's hand, pushed her fiercely back, 
seized with one hand her hair, and the steel glit- 
tered above her breast. *' Wretch 1" he exclaim- 
ed, with a hollow voice and white lips, "curse 
of my life— die I" 

" Bruno ! oh, my God !" cried Serena, as she 
sprang forward and hung on his arm. Bruno 
moderated his fury, his wild look became moie 
composed, his lips murmured, " A woman !" and 
the dagger fell from his hand. He looked at Se- 
rena, saw her blood flow, caught her in distrac- 
tion in his arms, and bore her to a sofa. 

" Thy will shall be done !" cried Hagar, wildly. 
" See here, Bruno, thy victim ; it would only die 
at thy feet!" She ran to him. plunged the dag- 
ger into her own breast, ana fell before him, 
drenched in her blood. " Bruno, for thee ! for 
thee I" muttered her lips ; then were silent, and 
her eyes closed. 

It was the work of a moment. It was horrible, 
but still more horrible what followed. Bruno's 
despair was mute and gloomy. The old Dahl tore 
his gray hair, and cried, " My child ! my child !" 
Bear only retained his self-possession ; he alone 
restored order and reflection. " It is but a scratch; 
there is — fetch me the hangman ! no more dan- 
ger for her than for me," said he to the grand- 
parents, as he addressed himself to bind up her 
wound. Serena, however, pushed back his hand, 
and, pointing to Hagar, who lay there motionless, 
criea, "Help her! help her! she needs it more 
than I." But Bear would not leave her till she 
was bandaged, and then he begged me to conduct 
her, with her grand-parents, to another room. 

Hagar, who was supposed to b€ dead, soon, 
howefer, showed signs of life, was laid on a bed, 
and committed to the care of Bear. With the 
greatest presence of mind, Serena ordered every- 
thing which was necessary for her accommoda- 
tion, and appeared to forget that she herself had 
suffered. She sought with the tenderest words to 
quiet the old people, and stopped their mouths 
with kisses, when they attempted to cast reproach- 
es on Bruno. " We really know nothing yet," 
said she, interrupting them beseechingly: "we 
cannot, we must not yet judge. Let us wait; 
Bruno will explain all; all may yet be well." 
, On this, she went to Bruno, who stood there sunk 
in a gloomy revery, and said, "Go back this 
evening to Ramm, Bruno, and come again to- 
morrow. Then we shall be all more composed. 
Go, my dear friend, noW; but return in the morn- 
ing, and then, if thou canst, satisfy my parents, 
and us all." 

" Serena ! and thou % and thou ?" said he, and 
stared at her agonizedly. Serena turned away 
her face to hide the suffering, the expression of 
which she strove in vain to subdue. " I believe 
in thee," said she, softly : " good-night, Bruno ;" 
and she covered her eyes with one hand, while 
she extended to him the other. 

" Thou tumest away from me ; thou wilt not 
look at me," said Bruno, with gloomy complaint. 
Then turned Serena her countenance towards 
him; she would have smiled at him, but her 
eyes stood full of tears. Perhaps Bruno saw in 
this gaze what he had seen in his dream, for he 
became like one wild; he uttered a curse upon 
himself; struck himself with his fist on the fore- 
head, and rushed out. 
Bear and I did not this night return home. 



delirium of fewr, and now uttered words of lovt 
and novi ot rsving, but which vere alike wild, 
and bore the impression of an tin regulated «Dd 
despairing soul. I stayed with Serena, whose 
chamber lies neit to that of her grand-par«its, 
and tried to persuade her to go to bed, and to en- 
deavour to get some sleep. She consented to my 
request, and made as if she slept, bat I oftea 
heard her silently weeping. 1 was frequently 
obliged to go to Hagar's chamber to bring her 
news of her state.. Bear does not think her 
wound mortal. Ever and anon, Coo, the door ol 
the old people's chamber was softly opened, and 
anxious questions concerning the beloved child 
were whispered, and received ever consolatory 
answers. Bear was with all, growled good-na- 
turedly at all, comforted all, and gav^ them all 
some composing-drops. Three times in the night 
came Bruno, yet would not go in, but asked and 
received from Bear news of the condition of 3e- 
rena and Hagar, upon which he went off again, 
as if driven by the Furies. 

It was a long and painful night. Serena in- 
qnired often, "Is it not nearly morning 1 Does 
it not dawn 1" Ah I she yearned for momiog, 
because she believed that lip^ht and Brupo would 
come together. The mornmg came, but Bmno 
did not ; but merely a note from him, containing 
these wild and disconnected lin^s: " I should re- 
turn ; I should expl^n ; so thou entreatedst me. 
Oh! that a wish of thine should from me remain 
unfulfilled ! Serena! I cannot explain ; I cannot 
come ! Her I will not see, and thee 1 cannot ; 
thy look consumes me; I can now give no ex- 
planation. Honour commands, but honour also 
forbids. Hagar can, but will not. Farewell, 
adored, and to-be-compassionated-one, since thou 
lovest me. I cannot* come ; but I w*ill surround 
thee invisibly, and not in wretchedness. Was 
it not the punishment of the outcast to behold 
Paradise, but to see it closed against them with 
flaming sWordsl Retribution, dreadful retribu- 
tion ! Pray for me, Serena, for hell is in my 
heart!" 

After the perusal of these lines, Serena leaned 
her hfead upon her hand, and sat long thus, as it 
were lost to the world; but she niiist certain- 
ly have prayed to the eternal Comforter; she 
must certainly have lifted her heart to the Father 
of love, or otherwise her countenance, as she 
again raised her head, could not, amid so much 
ahguish, have worn so high and gentle an ex- 
pression of self-denial. Her first step was to her 
aged parents ; the first words which her lips af- 
ter this blow uttered were in petition to these to 
have patience, not to be too hasty in judging, but 
to await the moment when this mystery should 
clear itself up, and Bruno shouicl stand before 
them in a better light. She communicated to 
them his letter, was skilful enough to turn its 
expression to his advantage, gave a hint at the 
probable solution of the mystery, and achieved 
what she sought. The old people became more 
composed, and left to her to manage these affairs. 
How beautiful is such a confidence between pa- 
rents and children! 

I left Serena at breakfast, which, with her 
usual solicitude, she prepared for the old people, 
while she assured them that she felt no pain from 
her wound, and that she should speedily be quite 
well again.' I went home to seek rest; I was 
fatigued, but yet more uneasy and excited than 
fatigued. In order to quiet myself, I have written 
to thee, my Maria, because to impart our troub-' 
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He sat by Hagar, who had fallen into a violent I les to a friend is for the heart the best of opi- 
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-sates. I feel already its beneficial operation, and 
will now endeavour to sleep. 

Bear and Serena have resolved that Hagar 
shall remain at the Dahls* till she either dies or 
^ets better ; she could not yet, without great dan- 
ger, be moved. For the rest, the horrible affair 
will be kept as still as possible, and especially 
will they endeavour to prevent its reaching the 
ears of Ma chere mere. Ah ! how will all this 
unfold itself 1 I will tell thee more when I 
know it. 



• CHAPTER XXIV. 

TO THE READER, FROM U STRANGER LAPY. 

But Madame Werner knows merely the sur- 
face of the following dinouement. Chance made 
me acquainted with its interior existence, and I 
now proceed to lift the veil from certain scenes 
which at this time took place in Hagar's sick 
-chamber. They may be compared to thosie out- 
line profiles which one makes of the faces of our 
-friends, on a winter's evening, by candle light. 
If the connoisseur of art and of hnma^ nature 
be of opinion that these sketches are far too hasty 
and too little finished to deserve a closer atten- 
tion, but yet possess too many features of truth 
to be cast aside^ I shall be ^uite satisfied; and 
begin quietly 

SCENE THE FIRST. 

(( Jealoasy knocked at the door of my heart, 
And cried, * Kill! kiU!»» 

In a hushed room, which looked into a garden, 
lay the sick and guilty Hagar, nursed as if she 
had been a beloved child of the house. A few 
days had passed, and Hagar lay now in delir- 
ium, now m consciousness. Doctor Werner sat 
at her bedside, regarding with astonishment the 
conflict of passions which had never disliirbed 
his own peaceful soul. Besides him, and a 
maid which waited on her, Hagar saw no one ; 
an invisible genius watched faithfully over her. 
The embrocations which refreshed her burning 
forehead, the draughts which stilled the pain of 
her wound, were handed to her by Serena. 

One evening she lay in a restless slumber. 
Serena was alone with her, and stole quietly for- 
ward to contemplate her for a moment. *• God 
be praised !" whispered her lips ; " God be prais- 
ed f thou sleepest, poor and to-be-pitied one ! 
•Thou hast destroyed my happiness ; but oh, how 
much happier art thou !" 

Hagar awoke. Serena drew herself hastily 
back, but she had been observed. "Who is 
thel-e V^ she cried, sharply. Serena was silent, 
in the hope that she should not be recognised ; 
but Hagar continued : '' Thou dost not answer, 
but I know thee. I have seen thee before creep- 
ing about my bed, pale maiden, in order to suck 
my blood. Do not imagine that thou canst d^ 
ceive me. I know that I am in thy power, and I 
know what thou wilt do ; thou wilt torment me, 
and take away my life with poison. In punish- 
ment of my crime, I shall perish by degrees 
through privation of fresh air. And on that ac- 
count thou hast taken him away from me, that I 
may never more see him, never more hear his 
voice ; for these were my pleasure and my life. 
He himself has delivered me into thy power. 
Yes, he and all hate me, and rejoice in my mis- 
ery ; but I will deceive him, and all of you ; I 
will free myself." 

While Hagar saidithis, she sought for the 



bandage, in order to tear it from her wound ; but 
Serena flew forward^ seized her hands, and held 
them back with an almost supernatural power. 
Hagar stared wildly on that gentle countenance, 
which was "bathed with the tears of grief and 
pity, and said, " Will you preserve my life, in 
order to sufier me to perish the more slowly V* 

"Oh ly)! no! Hagar! Mistrust me not; I 
wish you to live." 

" I do not believe it. Thou lovest him that I 
love, that belongs to me — I tcemble, I faint — who 
belones to me, for I had his promise before thou. 
My claims on him are older, holier— -blood has 
sealed them. Ha ! thou wished me well ! Thou! 
Away! I know what jealousy is; this black, 
black plag[ue, which leads to murder — to mad- 
n^s — which in solitary hours whispers, with a 
clear, ghastly voice, *Kill;J kill!* Hat! white 
maiden! how becomest thou also black, and 
hatest— hu ! all around me is black, black, 
black—" 

Hagar swooned. Serena called in her attend- 
ant, and hastened, beside herself with grief to 
her own chamber. There she threw herself on 
her kneies, and cried, " Oh, my God ! he could 
thus deceive me !" All was dark arotmd her 
now, but not long. 

£fGENE TH£ SSCOND. 
"Xove is patient and mild.** 

Hagwr. So you really do not desire my death { 

Serena. No, Hagar. May you live and ac- 
quire peace. 

Hagar. But, if I live, I shall disturb your 
peaee. If I live, you will never be happy. 

Serena (witk quiet despondency). I have already 
abandoned this hope. 

Hagar. His beloved you might have become ; 
you would then be what I, and many others, have 
been ; but his wife — never I never ! Sarah 
drives Hagar out of the house. Will you be his 
beloved 1 

Serena (quietly). No, Hagar ! 

Hagar. You are too proud to become that 1 

Serena was silent. 

Hagar. You do not love him ! you will sac- 
rifice nothing for him ! 

Serena. Ah, yes ! my life, my earthly happi- 
ness — ^how willingly ! 

Hagar. That is little. But do you know 
what I have sacrificed for him 1 Wealth, sta- 
tion, honour, fatherland, parents, happiness — all! 
a.]] ! In ray father's house, I could command a 
thousand slaves. I forsook all, 'and became his 
slave ; and on that account he must love me — 
on that account he must become mine. Who 
stood by his side, in the bloody fight, to the death 1 
Who dared with him to scorn the law of dam- 
nation, if not II White maiden ! white and cold 
as the snow on the mountains of thy fatherland ! 
dost thou think that thou canst tear him from 
me ^ No ! to me will he come back ; my fire 
streams also in his veins. Feeble one ! fear his- 
kiss; it consumes. Fly him! for he is mine 
here, and beyond the grave. Oh, my wound! 
God, what an agony ! Help ! help ! 

Serena hastened to her. With the soothiftg 
ointment, which Dr. Werner had prepared, she 
dressed the wouna, and bound it up with a gentle 
and skilful hand. 

" Thanks !" said E^agar, in a milder tone ; 
"thanks! thou art kind." 

" Oh, Hagar ! love him, but do not hate me." 

" No ; I hate thee no longer. Who can hate 
theer 
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** If any om compel thee to go a mile, go with him twein." 

Hagar (passionaiely). If yoa wish me to lire, 
see that he comes back. It were better to lie on 
the raclr and enjoy the sight of his couQienance, 
than be in paradise without him. They tell me 
that you have mucli^ power over him ; use it, 
then, to make him come back, and, if possible, 
to forgive me. Jealousy made me wild ; but his 
hate 1 do not deserve ; at least, not— Hagar 
was silent, and sunk in thought. For some days 
she had been better ; Serena^s indefatigable care 
and gentleness operated like a healing balm on 
the unhappy one. 

Later in the evening, Serena sat by Hagar, 
and wrote. Love and sorrow hovered on her 
lips, which lightly tnoved, as if she whispered 
*the words into the pen j but on her lovely brow 
laf a loilier tranquillity th*an usual— it was like 
the victorious repose of virtue and love. Hagar 
observed it : and. in her bold and bitter manner, 
she said, abruptly, " You are, certainly, much 
satisfied with yourself." Serena blushed, and 
Hagar proceeded : " You value yourself greatly, 
DO doubt, on being so pure and virtuous. You 
certainly believe that you stand much higher 
than such a wretched creature as I am." 

" No, in truth not," answered Serena, with a 
tear in her eye. 

" You would, indeed, be wrong if you did," 
continued she : " for very dissimilar are our en- 
dowments^ ana still more so our temptations." 

" That is true," answered Serena, humbly. - 

'* What, indeed, has he to boast of, who has 
never been tempted 1 If you had been tried, you 
would, probably, have been no better than many 

Serena was silent. 

" Happy are they whose bosoms are never 
shaken with passions, whose blood runs sofUy, 
whose earliest companions are virtue and peace. 
If they continue vnspotted — if they fall not — 
small is their merit." 

" Yon are right," said Serena, still and hum- 
bly as before. She propped her head on her 
white hand. 

" Fate determines, and the world judges ; and 
both alike Uindly," continued she, in her bitter- 
ness; "and, therefore, the path of one man is 
called victory and honour ; that of another, fall 
and reprobation." 

" But God, who sees in secret," said Serena, 
with a firmer voice, " Grod, who is more mighty 
than fate and the world, will one day make equal 
what here was unequal. Then, Hagar, will it 
often happen, that he who laboured only in the 
last hour will receive a reward equal to his who 
was called in the first hour." 

Hagar raised herself somewiiat, and regarded 
Serena with amazement. " What God lives in 
thy soul V* demanded she ; " and wherefore such 
gentlewords to the hated and the outcast V 

*^ Not hated, not outcast 1" said Serena, as she 
drew nearer to the sick-bed. " Oh no ! Hagar ! 
a nMder judge assuredly awaits thee." 

With an expression of higher wonder, Hagar 
fixed her broad and questioning gaze on that 
sweeC countenance, which was now near her bed, 
and looked down on her with an angel's compas- 
sion. Serena continued : " Jealousy has led you 
to a dark deed, but your love is true and great. 
4 have listened to you, Hagar, as your soul re- 
vealed its inmost feelings. I have listened, in 
Jie hours of twilight and of night, when you be- 



lieved yourself alone, and I have learned ho# 
you love — ^no sordid aoul, no ordinary womaa, 
can love thusl Passions, circumstances, the 
darkness in your soul, have led you astray ^ bat 
in clearer moments, and now, Hagar, descend 
into your heart, and ask yoursell' whether there 
be anything which you would not sacrifice for 
Bruno's happiness; whether there be a sufierinz 
which you would not willingly bear for his sake? 
la not your love for him your strongest, yes, is it 
not now the only, de^p feeling of your heart?" 

" Yes," exclaimed Hagar: " I have loved him 
burningly, inexpressibly — love him yet, but— 
this love has conducted me to crime !" 

" And if you had pierced ray heart, Hagar 
and I now lay dying near you, I would still say 
that the work oi (he moment wUl.not condeins 
the heart which loves steadfastly." 

Hagar gasped for breath. A refreshing fed- 
ing descended into her desperate heart, and 
quenched its bitter burning. With folded hands. 
she sank back qn her couch. " Yes," whispered 
she, fiiintly, " thou art right ! Ah, there is thus 
one who can understand me, who can believe 
my words. Hear me, then. Serena, thou who 
hast an angel's gentleness ana an angel's serenity 
in thy soul! hear me| I wished not to kiU 
thee 1 No, I would not do Bruno such an in- 
jury. As I sat in the dark wood alone, and 
jealousy called up thoughts of murder in my^ 
soul, I cast, them from me in abhorrence. As I 
heani of Bruno's betrothal ; as I saw that my 
fate was irrevocably sealed, 1 determined to kill 
myself; and, that I might acquire strength to do 
it, I would see him with thee, with thee, his be- 
trothed bride. Ah ! as I saw thee for the first 
time, it went like cold steel through my heart ; 
then I felt that he would love thee differently 
from what he had loved others. I felt that he 
was lost forever to me; and yet I had his first 
love, his first promise. But to the matter. I 
cam«one evening, and saw you together; but as 
1 saw thy head leaned on his shoulder, as I hearl 
him call thee his wife, then a fury rent my heart 
and my brain. It was jealousy. My soul was 
wild, and my dagger thirsted for thy blood, before 
it should cool itself in my own. Yes, it was the 
work of a moment — a dark, dark moment ! but 
now a beam of heaven pierces througlTthe veil 
of niffht But thou 1 thou whom I would have 
killed, and who yet givest me life, say, who art 
thou, wonderful maiden 1 Art thou a child of 
heaven, sent down to bring comfort to the earthy, 
and who ha«t nothing in Common with its pas- 
sions and pains 1 Or belongest thou to those 
forms of witchcraft of which I have heard tell,, 
who with silver voices and fascinating sounds 
allure men, and suddenly change themselves 
into shapes of hell, and drag down the unhappy 
ones into eternal darkness 1" 

Hagar's wild and heated fancy seemed, in this 
moment, to be ready to realize to her this horri- 
ble metamorphosis. With a disturbed look, she 
gazed on Serena, who* calmly said, "I am only 
a weak woman, to whom, however, God has giv- 
en the grace to triumph over the passions and 
agonies of the heart. Read, Hagar: these lines 
will speedily bring him thou lovest baek to thee ; 
and no longer mistrust me." ^rena gave Ha- 
gar the letter which she had just written, and 
she read : 

^'Thou fleest me, Bruno; thou avoidest our 
house. Bruno, return. I ask it not only in my 
own name, and Wk my own behalf: 1 ask it oq. 
behalf of a person who can more readilv dis- 
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mnae with light and life than with thy presence. 
Come, Bruno, come to tMs most-to-be-compas- 
sionated one. By der couch 1 await ihee. Let 
tis together recall her to life, or together bestow 
conhoiation t)n her last hours. Let us be to- 
gether, Bruno, my friend { In the darkness which 
at this moment surrounds me, I yet know one 
thing with clearness, and that is, that I loye thee, 
and that nothing in the world can pluck this feel- 
ing out of my heart. We can determine nothing 
at Ibis moment in regard tonpur future relations ; 
well, then, let us leaye these, to time, and ha ye 
peace with one another; and should an obstacle 
to our union as man and wife arise, that need 
not be an obstacle to our being friends. Hagar 
ha3 spoken of claims which she has on thee; 
of earlier bonds, which bind thee to her. If 
she has spoken the truth, Bruno, yet is my pray- 
er still the same — Come back, Bruno, to me aild 
to her I 

" Listen, Bruno ! let us become children once 
more. Let us be as we were in the days, the 
beautiful days, when we hailed together the 
morning sun in the woods of Ramm, and when 
the shades of eyening still found us toget^r, full 
of peace and watchfulness for each other. Dost 
thou remember an evening when it became dark 
in the wood, and I asked thee, 'Art thou not 
afraid to lose thy way in the darki' and thou an- 
sweredst me, ' With thee the way is clear to me ;* 
and I said again. ' And with tnee I am neyer 
afraid in the dark.* Oh, friend of my childhood ! 
can it not be as it was theni Life is the wood, 
and that can be dark-^oh ! I have experienced it 
for some time — ^let us, then, go together in the 
dark path, Bi uno ; ejttend m^ thy hand, as friend, 
as brother; then will the way, perhaps, for us 
both, yet l>ecome clear. Listen to my entreaty 
— I make it with tears. ReluEn, Bruno; dear, 
ever dear friend, return. Thine, Serena." 

With a trembling hand Hagar gave back the 
letter. " ^Thou lovest him better than I," she said. 
A bitter expression passed oyer her countenance, 
and she drew the clothes oyer her head. 

Serena despatched the letter, and a few hours 
afterward Bruno was at her teet. They spoke 
not, but involuntarily embraced each other; and 
their hearts were involuntaiily melted together 
in one unutterable feelinsf. From this moment 
Bruno has been frequently at Hagar's bedside ; 
and the wild and bold woman is, in his presence, 
a meek and humble one, whom a mere look 
commands. Bruno's forgiveness and presence, 
Serena's kindness seA tenderness, her true and 
gentle nursing, have operated beneficially on her 
condition. Dr. Werner has hopes of her life. 
Fran^ka comes sometimes in the evening to 
visit her friend. Between Bruno and these two 
accomplished and amiable women have arisen 
conversations of a high and noble interest, which 
Hagar has drunk in with ea^mess. The old 
Dahls, also, have come and jomed them; and in 
the chamber, in the very circle, where so much 
material existed for all that is most unhappy in 
life, have grown by degrees, through Serena's in- 
fluenoe, peace, interest, yes, even pleasure, at 
least for the moment; and the circumstance it- 
self, which threatened inevitably to rend asunder 
the bonds of confidence and love, has served only 
to entwine them the stronger. Beautiful power 
of goodness, which desires alone to reconcile ; 
of wisdom, which, like God's own wisdom, oppo- 
ses only to all division and scattering a higner 
harmony, a profounder order and love ! 

What effect these conversations and their dai- 



ly assocfetion with Serena produoed, we shall ^ 
presently see. 

SCENE THE FOURTH. 
''Drop by drup the still raiD pierces 
l}Hp through the hard rock's hardest heart.** 

SCHILLKR. 

The storm raged withou w One of those even- 
ings was closing in, in which the legends of pasi 
ages, of the wild exploits of witches, seem al- 
most to verilv themselves; in which the poor 
wanderer in the North frequently loses his way. 
His wife, or an ^ged mother, misses him by the 
evening fire ; but on the next day it is related 
Ihaft he Was found dead on the snow in the wood. 

Hagar'ff static had suffered a fresh change. 
Her strength, which for some time had gone on 
increasing, and therefore gave hopes of her re- 
covery, suddenly abated, and was followed by a 
condition of increasing weakness. " It is not 
her wound only, but her mind," said Dr. Wer- 
ner, '* which preys on her life." It was now si- 
lent in the sick chamber; Serena alone moved 
about in it,%(rith quiet solicitude for the body and . 
soul of the invalid. These, also, were more 
composed since she had surrendered herself 
wholly to her faithful and gentle nurse. 

The icy shower struck against the window of 
the sick chamber, and the tempest tossed Ae , 
branches of the trees which stood, without ; but/ 
within burned a lamp, still and clear, and a fenv^^ 
inine voice read these words : " Father, I haye 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son ; make me 
as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, and. 
came to his father. But when he was yet a great 
way off) his father saw him, and had compassion, 
ana ran, and fell dn his neck, and kissed him." 

" Blessed, blessed words !" here cried a faint 
voice from the bed. " And if I should go home, 
like the jprodigal son, should I, indeed, be thus- 
received 7 Great, great is my guilt." 

" But the mercy of Grod is yet greater," an- 
swered Serena. " The prodigal son nad actually 
wasted his whole inheritance, but, when he re- 
turned repentant, he was received at last" 

" Well, then !" said the invalid, with a burn- 
ing heart, " I also will return. To my earthly 
father I cannot return; he would only receive 
me with curses ; but I will arise and go to my 
Heavenly Father." 

SCENE THE FIFTH. 

" Love takes no heed of bonndaxy-Iine ; 
It knows no meascure, knows no grara." 

It was night, and the moon shone radiantly. 
The earth lay deluged in its beams, so friendly 
and so still. The snow-covering was gone, and" 
a wind of resurrection awoke the slumbering to 
the life of spring. We will follow the beams of 
heaven's lamp into Hagar's sick-room, and ob- 
serve the forms which there were illnmmated hy 
them. 

They fall strongly upon a profile which has 
been beautiful. The features now are sharp and 
harsh, such as passion and pain are wont to 
carve out with their keen chisel. The eye which 
was wont to roll wildly is now quieter. There 
is a sainted expression in the wasted counte- 
nance, and the hands are as if placed in prayer. 
Hagar sils upright in bed. 

Near, and supporting her, stands a youn^ 
maiden. Perhaps it is the light of the moon 
which occasions her to look so snow-white, as 
she stands there like a lily bathed isi «&&S»xxfiaE«. 
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"Perhaps, also, it may be safiejine which has 
chased the ruddy coloar from her cheeks ; yet it 
had not been able to steal thence the tranquil 
glance of her expression, nor to change the deli- 
cate, and almost childlike roandness of her fig- 
ure. She is soft — soA as goodness itself, and as 
captivating. Her look is clear, mild — one might 
almost say holy. '* Lean more freely on me" 
said she, soflly, to Hagar. " It is Serena !" 

In the shadow, and darker than it, stood Bra- 
no, his gloomily-frowning gaze riveted immova- 
bly on these two. His breast heaved slowlv, 
bat mighty feelings were battling within it. At 
a distance from the bed, in a tempered and CTay 
twilight, sat two aged forms, still, pale, and re- 
sembling apparitions. 

Six weeks had fled since the evening on which 
Hagar had laid a violent hand on her own life; 
and, like a dying flame, which now blazes ap, 
now sinks again, she had long hovered between 
life and death ; oat the pangs of the last days 
had been great, and she felt her end drawing near. 
It was night, as she, awaking out of a protracted 
state of anconscioasness, desired an interview 
with Serena's grand-parents; bat, when they 
came, it was long before she was able to speak. 
Supported on Serena's faithfal bosom, and em^ 
braced by her arms, she by degrees gathered 
some strength, and, at her request, the aged pair 
xlrew near. In brief, but strong expressions, she 
thanked them for the kindness they had shown 
her, and begged their forgiveness for the distress 
she had occasioned Uiem. " Now, " added she, " I 
will no more distress any one on the earth; I go 
to meet my last judgment. But, before I go, let 
me do sacrifice to the truth : let me, in some de- 

See, make restitution for the evil I have done, 
ear the confession of a dying woman, and put 
faith in my last words : I have nothing to 
<;HAReE upon Bruno ! I have been the shaper 
of my own fortune. In my father's house we 
loved one another, and were betrothed. It was 
I who broke the vow ; my excesses and crimes 
awoke his abhorrence. I would draw him down ; 
he fled from me ; I pursued him; and it became 
my fate, that, although repulsed and despised by 
him, I was yet compelled to love him; that I 
could not breathe except in the fire which con- 
sumed me. My love was its own punishment ; 
it has bowed down my soul, but has also made 
it better. Bruno tolerated me near him ; endu- 
red the storm-wind which raged with never- 
ceasing commotion. This gave me strength to 
live— yes, to hope that I might yet reg:ain the 
heart which I had lost. For this I followed him 
into this land, in whose earth I shall soon rest. 
Bruno attached himself to Serena, and insisted 
on my departure. He offered me rich gifls, and 
implored me to return to my native country. 
There was not merely desire, but command in 
his annihilating words ; and I pretended to com- 
ply, and took my resolution to perish. My feel- 
ings were maddened. Cold was the winter even- 
mg on which I determined to put an end to my 
Ndfe. Bruno was with his bride — I was alone in 
*he dark wood — cold was the winter evening, 
and on that account my blood was stiffened, my 
»and benumbed, and would not obey me. I de- 
termined to see him and her together; I ran, I 
saw them, jealousy made me furious— and the 
rest you know. Yet, once more, forgive— yet, 
once morci' hear this word : I have nothing of 
which to accuse Bruno, but for much to implore 
his pardon. He deserves your grand-daugnter ; 
and in £he unknown space into which my spirit 



goes, I will bless him and her. If you can for- 
give me, then extend me yonr hands, that I may* 
press' them to my lips. If yon pardon me, tell 
me that you will not prevent this union, which 
my crime threatened to dissolve ; give to the re- 
pentant and the dyeing this last consolation !" 

Hagar was silent The two old people ex- 
tendea their hands, and spoke to her words of 
reconciliation ; ana on this, as Hagar appeared 
faint, they scnUy withdrew. Hagar lay for a 
moment in anconscioasness; bat speedily revi- 
ved, tamed her expiring eyes towards Serena, and 
said, "And now let me thank thee, thou pure, 
thou clear fountain, which mirrors itself in the 
heaven of God. For my bitter words thou ga vest 
me kind ones; for the safiering which I occa- 
sioned thee, thou hast ameliorated and sweetened 
my last hoar. Thou hast offered refreshing li- 
quids to my lips ; thou hast poured the oil of com- 
passion into my woimded heart : thoa hast taught 
me the holy nature of love ; <hast effected that 
gentle feeKngs now rale in my soul ; that yet at 
the gate of death I can hope! Serena, Bruno, 
give me yoor hands! that I, who would have 
separated them, may now unite them ; that I may 
pronounce a blessing over them, before my lips 
are silenced forever!'* 

Serena, silently weepine. extended her hand, 
but Bruno stood immovable. "He will not!" 
exclaimed Hagar, with pain ; " he fears the bless- 
ing which my lips would pronounce; he abhors 
me, even to death !" 

" It is not so, Hagar," said Brano, mildly, as* 
he laid lightly his hand on her violently labouring 
breast : " have peace with me, even as I have with 
thee. Thou hast been dear to me, and in this 
moment thou art so still." 

" Have everlasting thanks fipr these words !" 
exclaimed Hagar, vehemently. "Oh! speak 
them once more ! say that thou forgivest me I" 

" Who am I, that I should forgive thee 1" said 
Bruno, gloomily. " What right nave I to appear 
better than thoul We have both erred; both 
stand before the Eternal eye alike in need of par- 
don and mercy." 

"No, not alike!" asserted Hagar. " Was it 
not I who conducted thy fiery, inconsiderate 
youth to deeds wherein thy heart had no partici- 
pation 1 Was it not I who, like a serpent, wound 
myself about thy tree of life, and infused poison 
with its sap 7 Thou it was who awoke in me a 
human spark: that which bound me to thee was 
neither thy beauty nor thy bravery; it was the 
flame of a higher life, which again and again 
flashed forth Som the tempestuous night of thy 
existence. In vain would men burn thy strength 
to ashes; like the Phoenix, thou arose from the 
pyre, shook the ashes from thy pinions, and 
soared towards the light. So didst thou fly before 
me, and I remained in the dust; but now — it is 
so dark ! Now I die with pleasure, since I know 
that my death is good for thee ; yet hear this one 
prayer. In the park at Ramm is a grotto ; there 
I have often rested— it is cool and still ; let me 
there be buried. And here— my doflSn stands in 
thy house; it has imbibed the atmosphere of thy 
house, where thou breathest— lay me in that. 
Ah ! thy hand does me good ; let it there rest till 
that heart is still. Farewell, Bruno I I sink into 
the dark, still night— and with me the past! 
Mayest thou be happy with thy young bride ! with 
me all is — at an eiia 1" 

Hagar was silent. Her hands dropped from 
those of Bruno, her bosom became still, and the 
great-apparition of life-Death— spread over her 
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features the veil which no mortal can raise. She 
had ceased to breathe. The' beams of this moon 
|frew dim, and the djiwn of Easter-morning spread 
Its uncertain light through the chamber, and its 
ruddy glimmer hovered over the pale corpse. A 
solemn stillness prevailed long around her. 

"Deadl" at length exclaimed Bruno, with a 
hollow voice, as he stooped over Hagar, and was 
visibly shaken with agonized feelings — " dead — 
becftuse she loved me ! Who ever became happy 
in loving mel To whom did I ever give joy 7 
I have darkened the life of my mother— here lies 
the betrothed of my youth ; and ye, unhappy vic- 
tims, whose existence I have blighted, yo^i also 
rise up to accuse me ! It is just ! Yte pale shapes, 
^ome and place yourselves between me and her 
who should be my wife— for I am not worthy of 
her. I will not deceive her— I will not steal into 
her heart with a lie ; no, iio one shall love me, 
no oim follow me, except this spirit of evil which 
accompanies me through life. I believed that 
Serena would drive him forth. Ah ! this angel- 
iook oppresses me, and plunges me still deeper — 
rtiy usurped heaven would become my curse I 
No, I will fly— fly— I will—" A convulsive agi- 
tation ^hook Bruno, and the fixed eye showed 
that he was ho longer master of himself. 

" Bruno I Bruno !" cried- Serena, with tender- 
ness and pain, as ishe approached him. " Away !" 
said he, sternly and wildly. "Away! iny love 
brings ihisfortnne with it. Come riot with thy 

fhiiftns too near the flame of the burning gulf, 
ly! fly!" 

" Bruno," said Serena, while, spite of his men- 
acing gestures, she drew near, and threw her 
arm around his neck, " talk nqt so wildly. Be 
gentle — ^be still. Thou art unwell, Bruno ;' come, 
compose thyself. Sjt down here by me ; lean on 
me, my Bruno. I am still thy Serena — thy bride 
— who loves thee so tenderly ; who will follow 
thee through joy and trouble." 

The tension of Brund's spirit gave way; his 
look became gentler; he breathed more softly. 
^* Speak, angel-voice, speak !" said he. " 

" Thou hast watched too much; thou hast ex- 
hau^ed thyself," continued Serena, tenderly and 
caressingly : " now thou must take a little repose. 
I will watch thee while thou sleepest ; and then 
we will go out together, and behold the sun— the 
delicious vernal sun, which gives joy and life to 
all creation. It will be a lovely day, my Bruno !" 

Serena's child-like, sweeet words, and the tes- 
timony of her love, laid the demon in Bruno's 
soul. He calmed himself, and appeared to 
awake out of a painful dream. With a look of 
inexpressible affection and inexpressible an- 
guish, he gazed on Serena. " Oh !" said he, with 
tearful eyes, " never did the harp of David more 
soothingly charm the frantic spirit to rest. But, 
Serena, tell me, what have I said 1 what have I 
donel and tell me, also, what thou hast thought 
ofitr 

" Thou wert ill, Bruno; but, thank God ! thou 
art now better, and all is well." 

"No! with m^ all is not well, Serena; for 
know, that the phrensy of which thou hast beeii 
a witness is no strange guest with me. In the 
activity of the day — in the silence of the night — 
it surprises me, till I <^n again rise into master- 
ship over it. Seest thou, in the moment in which 
my mother laid the curse upon my bead, my 
spirit received a wound, which, since' then, has 
never healed. Wild deeds and memories have 
prevented it. Oh, long have I yearned to lay 
«nyself 41 thy feet with my terrible secret ! but 



my strength has failed me— strength, perhaps, for- 
ever — btil no w is the houf come I Turn thy pure 
gaze away, Serena!" 

• Bruno described, in rapid, but graphic words, 
his fest aberrations. "My brother's manly 
kindness," said he, ** snatched me from the dan- 
gerous and destriictive path. For a moment I 
thought to begin a new and better life ; perhaps 
should have done it, had not the consequences of 
my first digressions dragged me down. I was 
early become a secret gambler. I had seduced 
into the same course a young man of my ac- 
quaintance — I was the cause of his misfortunes; 
and, in order to rescue him. I had recourse anew 
to forbidden'means. My theft was discovered — 
discovered by my mother ! She would punish 
me severely--perhaps, too severely ; but no, t 
deserved it. But I would not- submit myself; I 
met force with force j lojyposed my mother — and 
she cursed hie !" 

jLt these words Bruno's voice trembled; he 
paused an instant, and then proceeded. 

*' I fled the same night, my heart possessed 
with Furies, which have since then never quitted 
me. I went into foreign service, and earned 
wounds and honour. When the war was ended. 
I fell into connexions which fettered my heart, and 
confounded the remaining ideas of right and 
goodness which I bald brought with me from the 
maternal home. Loaded with the curse of my 
mother, and bearing in my bosom a storm of un- 
bridled passions, I sought to gratify these j I 
sought to forget that I had a home, a mother, a 
native land; (o forget that I was cursed— ah! 
that was an icy feeling in my heart, which drove 
me continually deeper into the fire of perdition. 
The men with whom I was riow surrounded, the 
desire of gain, the very danger with which the 
enterprise was attended, drove me to that which I 
shall ever repent— I became a dealer in men, a 
trader in human souls ! I tore the children of 
Africa from their huts ; I tore with violence hus- 
band from wife, mothers from their children, and 
carried them as slaves to the Portuguese colonies. 
Men— my brethren— I sold (or gain ! They, who 
then exerted a powerful influence over my mind, 
had represented to me these unhappy people as 
destitute of all moral worth— yes, as actually 
ranking below the beasts. A terrible circum- 
stance opened my blinded eyes — let me now pass 
it ever in sileiice, I could not relate it with equa- 
nimity. Enough — ^from that moment I abandon- 
ed my bloody trade. Again I changed my name 
and country. 

" To forget and to enjoy were now, more than 
ever, the impelling objects of my life. At the 
faro-table I wooed Fortune, and she was auspi- 
tjious. One evening I won a heavy sum from a 
very young man. Gold glistened around me, and 
blinded my eyes ; but the ashy ghastliness of des- 
peration, which overspread the countenance of 
my opponent, as he lell the room, recalled me to 
reflection. Perhaps he had a mother, who — I 
hastened out after him. I would give him back 
all that he had lost I ran up the pitch-dark 
street, and called the name of the unfortunate 
youth. A flash and a report were the answer to 
my call ; fragments of the brain of the unhappy 
man flew to my very feet. He was the only soa 
of a destitute widow ! 

" I abandoned the faro-table ; I sought to re- 
pair, in. some degree, the evils which I had per- 
petrated ; I sought to amelidrate the burdens of 
those classes of men against whom I had trans- 
gressed. But what is the benevolence of the gam.- 
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blerY It is lilte the alms of the robber— it is a 
blood-penny I No atonement can thence arise to 
the heart. 1 felt it. I sought love. Love, I ima- 
gined, would enable me to forget the past, and 
enjoy the present I plunged into love, and 
sank into the arms of— no, holy love, not into 
thy arms — but in those of voluptuousness was 
my life consumed. I persuaded myself that I 
loved — I was deceived. I deceived others, and 
revelled in excess aAer excess. B ut as the wa ves 
fled the lip of Tantalus, so fled peace and enjov- 
ment from me. During fifteen years, I had prob- 
ably moments of wild pleasure, but not one hour 
to which I would say, 'Remain!' not a day 
to which I would address the petition, 'Come 
again I' An inexpressible emptmess, which no- 
thing appeared capable of filling— a consuming 
thirst after somethmg, I know not what— reigned 
in my soul. At limes, in more tranquil hours — 
ves, even in those of the wildest enjoyment— Kiame 
before my spirit an image whose fascinating, and 
yet agonizing eflect on my heart, it is impossible 
lor me to describe. All that my years of childf 
hood had possessed of innocent and beautiful — 
all that I had at times dreamed of heaven and its 
peace— appeared to blend themselves into one 
shape j ana that shape, Serena, wore thy features. 
Thence arose in my soul an inefiable longing and 
despair. 

" Once more I tore myself from my efleminate 
and dissolute career. I sought to employ my life, 
which oppressed me, in a widely extended and 
systematic activity. I launched into speculations 
of commerce ; they prospered, and I became rich. 
Bat, ah! my heart still remained poor; and, in 
the midst of my superfluity, my soul hungered. 
It was at this period that my aflairs conducted 
me to England. I heard Canning address the 
representatives of a great people for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, lor liberty, and the good of 
mankind. I saw on his brow the ^lory of ai^ im- 
moital beauty ; and, for the first time, I compre- 
>i rinded the moral worth and the true nobiliiy of 
iriin, and the baseness of my former life. Oh, 
•Serena ! then did I bewail the days and the vig- 
our which I had wasted ! B ut I was still young ; 
yet could I begin — what 1 An outcast, a son with 
the malemal imprecation on his head, what good 
can he commence 1 what blessing can he receive 
£rom above 1 I was cursed ! That was the brand , 
which was stamped on my forehead ; the stone 
which lay upon my life, aad doomed it to eternal 
darkness. What angel could roll the stone away 1 
Oh, long did my soul wrestle in benumbing de- 
spair ! lor my mother is the only being whom I 
ever feared. Often since my childhocSl had our 
spirits contended ; but she had always triumphed, 
had always cast mine down. Bitterness grew in 
my heart : but long years passed away, and love 
came back into it,, and grew and overspread all 
the bitterness. The thoughts of reconciliation 
with her were the only thoughts in my soul. 
This Kconciliation was the condition of a new, 
of a better life j without it, the whole world was 
nothing to me. I had no hope ; but, if I would 
live, 1 must dare. So powerfully had this feel- 
ing laid hold on my being, that I was physically 
enfeebled by it; at the very word * Mother^ I could 
weep like a child. 

** I came back ; I saw my paternal home again ; 
I saw also thee, Serena I the paradise of my child- 
hood,' my revelation of heaven, the object of my 
desire, the reformation of my life and being— I 
saw ail this in thee. Wonder not that my arms 
extended themselves longingly to secure r^iee ; 



wonder not, that, when I saw myaelf an outcast 
from the maternal bosom, 1 souffht to win an an- 
gel for my distempered soul There hovered, at 
this moment a doom over me, on which depend* 
ed more than mere life and death; the conse- 
quence must be reconciliation, or the eternal peiv 
dition of my soul. There lay a tbunder-cloud. 
on my heart and brain ; I neither saw nor felt, 
clearly. It was then that I tempted thee, Serena ;. 
thou withstocdest me, and I believed that 1 loved 
thee less ; but I deceived myself; thou hadst sunk 
onlv deeper into my spirit, and wert t>ecome one 
with its good genius. But this I did not then 
feel; my mind was dark. 

" A moment of wild desperation passed over, 
and I became reconciled to Hhy mother. I rested 
my head on her bosom ! I heard her bless me 1 
Almighty God 1 rich in mercy, wouldst thou weighs 
out to me against this moment a hundred years 
of suffering, yet could I lift my hands to thee, as 
now, and thank thee for this moment 1 Words 
cannot express its value ; it has saved me both 
in time and in eternity. 

" What shall I say iarther to thee, Serena % Al- 
though reconciled with my mother, and Joving 
her more intensely than ever, I felt, after the firsi 
moments of heavenly blessedness, no rest in my 
heart. Thee, thee, must I win. Thou must be 
come my wife, if I must enjoy peace on earths 
I sought to win thee in the way which thou thy- 
self hadst pointed out to me — I was rejected. It 
was not wounded pride, Serena, which induced 
me for a long time to absent myself from youi 
house ; no, but I descended into myself, and en- ' 
deavoured to renounce thee. It was in vain I a 
nameless, irresistible Power drew me back ta 
thee ; there was a bond between us, which seemed 
to me to be twined by God himself. Thou weft 
mine ! Oh, moment of transport ! ofgodlike bless^ 
edness ! Thou wert mine— and life was renova- 
ted, the past was foiigotten, fill was atoned for and 
purified. Oh, it was but for a momem ! the Fu- 
ries speedily raised themselves again in my hearty 
the chastening goddess of Memory ; and thy ac- 
quiescence, thy pure glance, became to me pier- 
cing reproaches. I was not worthy of thee : ev- 
ery day made me more sensible of it : and doubly^ 
unworthy I felt nayself, that I would draw thee 
down into a life of whose darkness thou wert ig- 
norant ; for in vain would I delude myself— never 
can I be at rest ; never can the blessedness of a 

Sure heart dwell in my bosom. What has been 
one cannot be undone ; there are circumstances 
in my life which never can be forgotten; remem- 
brances which will pursue me to the grave ! Oh^ 
Serena ! thy innocent hand should not be laid in 
one stained with so many crimes ; thou, the pure, 
the blessed, shouldst not stand in connexion with 
him on whom secretly lies the ban of expulsion 
from civil society; at least, thou oughtest not to. 
surrender thy youth, thy beauty, thy womanly 
virtue, to a deceiver. This has of late become* 
perfectly clear to me. It has become clear that, 
if I abused thy confidence, and made thee unhap- 
py— and happy never can the partner of my days 
and nights be— then, indeed, must I become an 
eternal reprobate. These thoughts have long agi- 
tated me. Hagar's crimes and thy virtues, thy 
conquest over me and her, have brought them ta 
maturity. I love thee now. Serena, as highly and 
sacredly as I before loved thee wildly and ego- 
tistically, and, therefore, I have unveiled my soul 
before thee, as before its eternal Creator. The 
altar has not yet united us ; thou canst yet sep^ 
arate thyself from me, canst yet withdraw thyselC 
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Thou art at this mom^Dt free ; and, if thoa re- 
.^ectest me, yet shall no complaint, no reproach, 
pass my lips. If thou, also, tamest thyself away 
irom me, I will yet love and honour thee, and will 
go on my solitary and dreary path as well as I 
may. 

" Thoa hast spoken of friendship, of brother 
and sister ; pardon me, if I rend away this ilia- 
' -sion of an angelically pure heart. It canno^ be 
-so between us. God created our souls of far dif- 
ferent natures ; in mine bum flames of which 
Hhou knowest nothing; I must possess thee, or 
4y thee ; but, if I flj^ thee, Serena, I shall yet ear- 
ly thy image in my bosom, and it will make me 
a better man. lam not alone — 1 haVe a mother. 
I will live for her, si^ould it even be without pleas- 
ure or enjoyment. Yet let me add but one word. 
I have hoped, Serena, thoa, whom I alone have 
ever truly loved — ^to be able to begin, on thy bo- 
«om, on thy angel's heart, a new and better life. 
I believed that the better germes in my soul would 
unfold themselves under thy protection — and who 
t:an say what the heart augurs 1 and who meas- 
ures the strength of lovel Who sets bounds to 
•the mercy of the Almighty 1 With thee appeared 
the^way to atonement and a better life — without 
thee — but I have said enough. Now thou knowest 
jail, Serena — pronounce the judgment over me. 
i stoop my head before thee, and will kiss thy 
beloved hand, let it dispense me what it will— ^ 
life or death." 

As the Seraph Eloa, says the poet of th6 Mes- 
siah,* descended at the side of the Saviour into 
hell, and saw there the darkness and misery, its 
clear glance became qilenched in gloom. A feel- 
ing, like that of Eloa, had, during Bruno's con- 
fession, oppressed Serena ; and an indescribable 
weight lay upon her heart, and impeded its ac- 
tion : but it was rolled away, and vanished. As 
"the iresh wind blows away the fog; as the clear 
stars come forth in the dark night; as the gloW 
of morning ascends, and illutanines and fills all 
-creation with splendour— so rose in Serena's heart 
the eternal love, strong, abundant, sweet, and tri- 
umphant. In her soul all became lighter, freer, 
Tnore assured than ever— there was no more fear, 
flio more disquiet there; and, as Bruno ceased to 
:speak, she stooped towards him, with silent tears 
of affection in her eyes, and said, " I go with thee, 
Bruno. Oh! my friend, my husband, it cannot 
be otherwise. Together let us wander on the 
earth, together one day kneel before the throne of 
Ihe All-merciful !" 

Speechless, Bruno clasped her to his bosom. 
Lignt broke in. A song arose, beautiful and 
peaceful, and embraced the united ones in its me- 
lodious waves. It was the Easter Hymn, sound- 
ing from the church for the celebration of the 
First-born of the Resurrection. 

These scenes are at an end ; and, with them, 
my task. With hearty good- will I surrender 
again the pen to the hand of Madame Werner ; 
but just at this time, namely, afler Hagar's death, 
occurs a material gap in her correspondence; the 
^positiTC cause of which it is not in my power to 
.state, and which I am not enabled to fill up. Thou 
must, therefore, worthy reader, content thyself 
with proceeding to the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Hbrb again t I sir alone, and have despatched 
* Klopitock. 



Bear to Ramm, there to look well about h'l jq, and, 
in the first place, to take his owd pleasure, and 
then to confer on me that of hearing how aflTairs 
stand afler the wedding^. I do not find myself 
very well. I am heavy and dull; look towards 
Ramm, and long for Bear. Evening draws onj 
he must certainly soon a{)pear. I have not been 
well since Serena's wedding-day ; I was too much 
excited. Bruno's disquiet on this day, his nearly 
wild questions to Serena, "Wilt thou become 
mine in joy and sorrow, ia time and in eternity %** 
what do they portend 7 "I will answer thee this 
evening," said Serena, in her sweet, sincere man- 
ner, ^'hat pacified him ; and at evening, as they 
were affianced, and the blessing was pronounced 
over them, he became changed. A great thought* 
fulness appeared to exalt and to calm his spirit. 
Ah! wherefore this disquietude, wherefore this 
pain in the bosom of happiness itself, if his con- 
science had peace 1 

But am I not wrong to feel such uneasiness 
and anxiety, when I have wimessed in Bruno so 
much and genuine love; and in Serena, a ten^- 
demess, a truth, and a strength, which can enno- 
ble and embellish everything 1 In the marriage 
hour there was something in her which seemed 
to elevate her union above all the power of mis- 
forttme and mutability. There lay a heavenly 
serenity on her pure brow. She pronounced the 
words ** To love thee in joy and trouble " with, 
such a beautiful and lofly certainty, that I invol- 
untarily pronounced them again to Bear, as I 
leaned on his shoulder, and stood there support- 
ed by his faithful arm. How the occurrences of 
this day still hover before my mind ! They seized 
powerfully, toopowerfully, upon me ! How long 
Bear stays ! The shadows of the trees are al- 
ready large, and the birds begin their. even-song, 
God grant that no misfolrtune has happened at 
Ramm ! the old black house there looks like a 
i^ace of ill luck. Why must Serena go there % 
Thank God ! here comes Bear. I will go down 
towards the bridge to meet him. 

24^. 

FRAGMENT OF A CONVERSATION OF YESTERDAV. 

" Well, Bear, it was beautiful, what thou saidst 
of Serena : that she looked so amiable, and the 
patriarchs so satisfied. Tell me, now, how was 
Ma chire mereT* 

" Superb, but not lively." 

" Did she make no speech 1" 

" No : she was unusually still, but appeared 
satisfied, and internally thankful." 

" And how behaved Bruno towards her V 

" Like the tendere^t of sons." 

" And towards Serena 1 What did he call her 1 
Did he look much at herl How much did he 
look at herl Was he much about herl Did 
he talk much with her 1 Did he show much at- 
tention to her, much solicitude about herl" 

" My dear child, it would be quite as well if 
thou hadst a lessjhixde bouche^ tl^en one might 
answei: regularly. Now let us see, what was 
the question 1 Whether Bruno behaved to his 
wife as became a husband." 

'' Ah ! thou art unbearable ( Did he lie at her 
feetr 

** Not exactly. That would not have been 
quite appropriate in so great a company: but 
there seemed, on the whole, to exist a good un- 
derstanding between them.'* 

" A good understanding 1 Thou talkest quite 
pitifully. Perhaps thOu wilt think that I ought 
to thank Ood that they don't quarrel I" 

" That thou caiuit not dQ^t^t^3&s:s \^ ^^vcv^. 
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*' Good gracious . And about what 1" 

** Heaven knows what was the occasion ; but 
he said, ' My sweet Serena, my wife, it shall be 
as thou wilt T and she answered, ' No, Bruno, it 
shall be as thou hast said; it is best so.' " 

" Well, thank God ! How thou canst frighten 
one ! And how did Bruno look as he said, ' My 
wife Y " 

" How !— like a husband." 

'* Who adored his wife 1" 

" Why, yes ; and who feels that he possesses, 
in her, lifers greatest good." 

" See ! BOW thou speakest beauti&illy, my 
Bearl And then the dinner, Bearl Tell me 
now a little about the dinner. Describe me all 
the dishes, in succession. Thou dost not re- 
member them 1 Oh ! it is wretched of thee I 
Yes, certainly thou rememberest some. Let us 
see, the first course, for instance, which always 
relishes the best, what did that consist of?" 

" I believe— of chickens." 

" Chickens ! impoasible. Serena cannot have 
chickens for the first course-; she must then have 
ham to the roast-meat." Bear laughed at my 
zeal, and, after some other unfortunate attempts 
to come at a notion of the dinner, I was com- 
pelled to give it up, and to tell Bear that he was 
•an unworthy guest, and that I would tell Serena 
of it. In order to divert my attention and pro- 

Eitiate me, he conjured up, I know not how, a 
ottle of Bishop, and a basket of splendid pre- 
served fruits, which he had brought from Ramm ; 
compelled, as he said, against his will, by Serena. 
I was quite enchanted with this little enter- 
tainment, fetched glasses, and we sat down to 
drink healths. We drank the health of the 
young couple, the health of Mi chere mere^ our 
own, and that of the little unknown. We got 
quite into a zealous mood with our health- 
drinking. We then seated ourselves at the wiur 
dow \ it was a lovely evening, and the heaven 
lay clear over RamoL A gleam from the set- 
ting sun illuminated the dark wood ; and I rec- 
ollected that I had once before seen this, and had 
thought on Serena. I saw the shore, before so 
dusl^, now brightly lit up. I lodged at Bear, 
who did not turn his fujl-moon face away from 
me; a warmth glanced about my heart, tears 
came into my eyes, and I said, pointing towards 
Ramm, " It is more clear there, Bfear; now there 
are happv hearts there." 

" No happier than here," said Bear, as he 
drew me tenderly to him, and held me fast on 
his knee. The sunshine slowly died away ; the 
fihore was a^ain shrouded in gloom ; and, with a 
sigh, I added, " Ah ! who knows how long they 
will continue happy there 1 God knows whether 
Bruno, this unquiet spirit, can be at peace!"' A 
melodious tr«mour passed through the air, and 
appeared to answer to my sigh. 1 was startled, 
and we listened at the open window. The organ 
at Ramm w^s pealing, but not as formerly; tones 
like jlhose of HandePs Messiah issued from it. 
I leaned my head against Bear's, and thus we 
9at in the warm May evening, and listened. 
And till late in the evening the organ sounded 
even more beautifully, more peacefully, as it 
seemed to me; and I called to mind the last 
words of the Legend of the Neck : " Then the 
Neck wept no more, but took his harp, and played 
and sung sweetly till deep in the night, for he 
now knew that be should be saved." 

25Vt. — Jane Maria was here yesterday; she 
was gay and joyous. I learned various matters 
from her; and, among them, some which de- 



lighted me. Ma ckere mere grows ever mopp 
quiet and gentle, goes ofkn to church, and -her 
proverbs become ever more biblical. Her heart 
seems now, more than formerly, to desire to 
make men happy. She gives much to the poor; 
among the rest, old linen ; and through that pre- 
pares, according to the lively expression of a 
young and amiable lady, " her heavenly purple.'* 
Jane Maria related a scene between Elsa and 
Ma chere mere, which gave me pleasure. Ma 
chere mere had to-day knocked down and broken 
a couple of china cups which stood on a table. 
She was put out of humour by it. She will 
sometimes, in little matters, act too much the 
person who can see ; and in the heat of the 
moment lets fall, " The Hangman !" and similar 
expressions of anger on Elsa, for having put 
them in the wrong place. Ma chere mere was. 
wrong; but Elsa, who formerly always protested 
with strong words against any injustice of the 
kind, now let it pass very quietly for her own 
fault. A moment afterward, as Ma chhe mere 
sat binding her net, and let her needle fall under 
the sofa, Elsa — who is always at hand when she 
can be of service^went down on her knees to 
pick it up, and gave it to her again. Ma chere- 
mere^ on this, Jaid her arm gently round her 
faithful servanl, and said, with emotion, "My 
dear Elsa, what should I do if I had not thee r 
Elsa embraced the knees of her mistress, pressed 
l^sr forehead against them, and a tear of tender- 
ness and joy quietly rolled down her bony cheek, 
^ean Jacques regulates and commands freely 
at Carlsfors; abolishes all abuses; and makes 
manv useful arrangements. He is an active 
and highly-informed man ; and talks less, since 
he has done more. He and Jane Maria extencT 
their influence continually at Carlsfors, while 
Ma chere mere seems more and more to withdraw 
herself from the affairs of the world. Music 
gives her more pleasure than ever ; and she has 
once said that she could wish to die amid the 
sound of Bruno's organ. The next week she is 
going to give the new-married pair a great din- 
ner. Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel will also give, 
in honour of them, a select sair^. 

It is said that Nature and Art propose to 
make a union in the persons of young Robert 
Stalmark and Adile Von P. They have made- 
the discovery of each other's Excellences at Miss 
Hausgiebel's soirees, in the course of the winter;, 
have fallen, consequently, in love, and are be- 
come thereby much more amiable. 

Lagman GLok has, during the spring, suffered 
much from his liver complaint; has been obliged 
to confine himself long to his room, where he- 
has been diligently visited by bis neighbours and 
friends. Ma chere mere has been twice a week, 
to see him ; and I, too, have now and then pass- 
ed an hour with the still and interesting oldman^ 
Yesterday, Jane Maria informed me he had 
been a^ain, for the first time, to Carlsfors. Ma 
chere mere and he walked their trail together, she 
holding by a line which was stretched apross the^ 
room. 

We hear that Cousin Stellan will travel this 
summer into Italy, on account of his health ; in 
truth, in order to dissipate his enrmi ; but I iear 
that this will go along with him. 

Peter and Ebba are expected in the autumn. 
It will be a pleasure to see them again, and I 
shall be anxious to observe hotir the sisters-in- 
law will now agree. Jane Maria ezpfi^t^ visit» 
from some Stockholm acquaintances, and prom* 
ises herself a gay summer. 
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BvLty whAe all around me rejoice themselves — 
love, dance, and prepare entertainments— I go, 
perhaps with hasty strides, towards my last 
home ; but I think no longer of it with uneasi- 
ness ; I have arranged i|ll my little affairs, and 
hold myself in readiness' for wfaalj may come. I' 
have written a letter for Bear, Which^ if I die, 
shall tell him how dear he is to me, and how 
happy he has made me during our short union. 
My poor, good Bear I He is now so uneasy, so 
anxious aboiit me, that it itttemally troubles me. 
I see that he will never dp ft>r my doctor: I must 
now have courage 'for us both. I will Ibllow the 
example of a young friend who found herself in 
a similar situation to mine, and, what 'was 
worse, in a solitary hou3e in the country, and 
hemmed in by snipw-drifls ; but, that she might 
keep herself in spirits, she translated some of the 
finest scenes of Shakspeare. I have no Shaks- 
peare at band, but I will set On. and write an 
epistle to those who are more the subject of my 
thdugfats. 

TO MY DAXiQRTEAB. 

Above sdl things, my dear daughters, bear in 
mind that you are human beings. ' Be'good,1i)e 
true ; the rest will follow. As much as possible, 
be kind to every one, tender to every animal. 
Be without senfi^i^Dtslity and affettatibn. Af- 
fectation is a miserable art, my daughters ; de- 
spise it, as truly as you would acquire mpral 
wprth. Do not regard yourselves as veiy im- 
portant, let you iave as many talents and eii- 
dowments as you may; consider nature and life, 
and be humble. Should yon be treated by nature 
like a hani stepmother, and be infirm^ ordinajry, 
dr the like, do not be discouraged; yoU may 
draw near to the Most High. Require not much 
irom other people, especially from one another. 
The art to^ihk'fn the dstfeem of ydurselv^s ahd 
others is, to make great demands and give little. 

If you are straitened in this world, look up to 
Heaven ; but not as tnrkey*cocks, but as believ- 
ing children. Should one of you fall, let her 
imime^iately detenninfi to arise agiiin; to thet 
tailing, as well as to the nnforhinate, there is 



always extended a helping hand. Lay hold od 
this. 

Ah ! my daughters 1 . . . . 

Jf^ourteen days later. 
_What is become of my daughters 1 They 
have turned themselves into ^ son; and the 
young gentleman was uncourteous enough ta 
interrupt the letter to his sisters. There he lies, 
in the new wicker-cradle, under the green taffety 
canopy, well grown, round, and fat: and the 
great Bear is on his knees beside his little Bear. 
I h^ve a great mind to join him in his 'idolatry ^ 
but Bear, the father, considers it more fitting 
that the son wait on his mother. I am proud of 
my little boy, but so it is; I had so certainly caU 
culated on a little maiden that I almost miss it. 
But, as Ma duremkre comforted me, " Deferring^ 
prevents no recurring." 

" What shall I do with my letter. Bear 1 It is 
not adapted to the honouralde gentleman there."^ 

" I will take care of it for our girls ; write 
another for the youngster." 

Happy, my Maria, is the wife who can, like 
me^ give to her son, from h^art and soul, this ex- 
hortatioi) : " Resemble tby father !" 

"No, Bearj thou mayest not see wliat I hhve 
written. Thou mayest not take my paper away, 
tyrant I I promise to conclude very soon, but I 
must yet add a word or two." 

These good people and neighbours, from all* 
sides, they have sent me ffbwers, and jellies, and 
all sorts of good things. Serena has nursed me 
die \^ho1e time, like a sister. She is quiet, kind, 
sympathizing— in one word, like herself; and 
seems to entertain a love for Bruno which is too 
inward to express itself in words. My Maria, 1 
invite you to stand godmother to my little Bear. 
He is to be called l^rs Peter, and Ma there mere 
will herself convey him to tne font. She was 
here the day after bis birth, and laid a beautiful 
present on his cradle. She spoke with me about 
my fears and troubles on mis head, and isaid, 
" Well, it is in these things as in life, ' All is 
well that ends well.' " 

"No, 
abominab 



, Bear I my papo^-my pen— oh, tho» 
able Bear r 
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PREFACE. 



Tu speedy appearance of this Tolntne af- 
ter " The Neighbours," is a safficient proof of 
the success of that work. Indeed, the eyidencea> 

. ef this success have been too une^uiyocal Id 
ha^e escaped any one : and perhaps it would be 
difficult to decide whicn has been most gratified 
hy it, the author or the translator. The most 
kind and cordial, I may say, the most neig^' 
hrniH^ manner in which " The Neigbours" have 
been received, both by the press and the English 
public, has not only gone with a grateful delight 
to my heart, as an evidence that whatever is 
sound and good, come whence it may, will be 
heartily welcomed by my own proud and noble 
country, but iias flown on rapid mngs to the 
North, and given a charming surprise to the ex- 
cellent authoress. Before the copy which I had 
lequested my publishers to forward to her had 
reached Stockholm, Miss Bremer had received 
various letters from her countrymen in London 
congratulating her and themselves on having 
seen " The Neighbours" receive such handsome 
"neighbour's fare" in the literary circles there. 
No feeling is so dear to the heart of an author, 
who is conscious of writing for the improvement 
as well as the pleasure of his fellow-men, as to 
find the sphere of his usefulness suddenly, and as 
it were by miracle, immeasurably widened. To 
learn, therefore, at once that she was not only 
read and beloved in England, but that within a 
month alter its appearance in London, "The 
Neighbours" was reprinted in the ereat United 
States newspaper, "The New World," and dif- 
fused all over that vast country^ and read in the 
wildest regions of the back woods, while a good 
edition was rapidly passing through the Ameri- 
can press, we may believe wa» no indifferent in- 
telligence. Indeed, the high estimation iu which 
the literature of England is held in the North, 
makes it a proud circumstance to any oDe to be 
introduced mto it^ and \i'armly welcomed there. 
Miss Bremer, in a letter to me, says with her 

. usual modesty, on this subject, " England har 
en sii rik, sa utbildad reman litteratur, och mina 
skrifter aro sa ojemna, sa fulla af brister, att jag 
knappt fdrstar huru — the fastidiouSf refined soaeiy 
§f EngUmdr—kasx smalta dessa nordiska ra-am- 
nen 1" England possesses a romance literature 
■o rich, so fully developed, and my writings are 
so unequal, and full of faults, M^at I can hardly 
understand how the fastidious, refined society of 
England, can digest these rude Northern mate- 

VBls. 

But letters from all classes of English socie^, 
and from members of the very highest, shew me 
how enthusiastically these ra-dmnen haVe been 
welccmed; so that good husbands have, far and 



wide, been complimented by their wives witk 
the agreeable name of— Bears. 

As "The Neighbours" might be regarded as 
a salutary picture of new-married lue, "The 
Home," I think, will be found equally charming 
and useful as a picture of family life during the 
growth of the cnildren. A sketch of home dis- 
cipline, in which is seen how, without great 
worldly fortune, or extraordinary events, a deep 
interest may gather about a group of individu- 
als, and how faults and failings, and diversity 
of dispositions, which without the great saving 
principles would lead to sorrow and. disunion, 
are, by these siving principles, love and good 
sense, made to work tnemselves out, and leav» 
behind them a scene of harmony, affection, and 
moral culture, most charming to contemplate. 

I am not intending, any more than the amia- 
ble authoress herself, to present these aa^ faul^ 
less stories. 

. We must remember that they are the product 
of a nation posBCSsing tastes, m some respects,, 
different to ours, yet still, in tlie main^ extremely 
kindred in feeling as in language. ,Miss Bremer 
describes them to me as a people of a highly in* 
tellectual spirit, of strong impulses, but some- 
what unsteady in following them out. "Vl 
Svenskar aro ett folk af starka impulser, mes 
ostadigt utfdrande. Men jag vill ej skylla ifrin 
mig upa milt folk ! Detta folk har en rik och 
djupsinnig ande." It will be seen that they, like 
the Germans, and like our ancestors in the day» 
of the Tudors and Stuarts, are very fond of act- 
ing scenes and surprises in family life ; a stn- 
king instance of which in these volumes, is that 
where the Franks, on returning from Axelholm^ 
are received by the Father and Jacobi at an inn,^ 
in the disguise of Ismdlord and waiter. 

It may be as wm to state here, that the title 
of Excellence is the highest one next to the 
princes of' the blood in Sweden. It is, indeed, a 
sort of order of merit; is confined to twelve per- 
sons, who may be otherwise noble or not, and ib 
not hereditary. I must add also with pleasure, 
that to my valued friend, Madame von schouitz, 
who has resided many years in Sweden, I am 
much indebted for endeavours to bring thi» 
translation as near as possible in spirit and 
meaning to the original. 

M. H. 

Heidelberg, March 12^ IQ4Z, 

P. S. Should errors of the press occur, my ab- 
sence must plead the excuse: at t^e issue of the 
next translation, this inc(kvenience will no lon- 
ger exist 
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FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS. 



CHAPTEll I.' 

AOmNING DISPUTES AND BTBNINO CONTBNTXONS. 

'* Mt dear child,** stiid Judge Frank, in a tone 
of Texation, ** it is not worth while reading 
•load to you, if you keep yawning incessantly, 
and looking about, first to the right and then to 
the left ;** and with these words he laid down 
a treatise of Jeremy Bentham, which he had 
Ibeien reading, and ran from his seat. 

** Ah, forgive n^, dear friend," returned his 
wife, " but reaJly these good things are all so 
difficult to comprehend, and I was thinking 

about. . Come here, dear Brigitta !" said 

Mrs. Eliza Frank, 4)eckoniDg an old servant to 
her, to whom she then spoke in an under tone. 

Whilst this was going on, the Judge,> hand- 
some strong-built man of probably forty, walked 
«p and down the room, and then suddenly paus- 
mg, as if in consideration^ befor^ one of the 
walls, he exclaimed to his wife, who by this time 
had finished her conversation with the old ser- 
vant, " See, love, now if we were to have a 
door open here — and it could very easily be 
done, for it is only a lath-and-plaster wall — we 
could then get so conveniently into our bed- 
room, without first going through the ante-room 
and the nursery— it would indeed be capital !" 

"But then, where cotold the sofa standi" 
answered Elise, with some anxiety. 

" The sofa 1" returned her husband, " O, the 
sofa could be wheeled a little aside ; there is 
more than room enough for it." 

" But, my best friend," replied she, " there 
would come a very dangerous draft from the door 
ei|£ry one who sat in the comer." 

^* Ah ! always difficulties and impediments !" 
said the husband. " But cannot you see, your- 
self, what a great advantage it would be if there 
were a door herel" 

" No, candidly speakmg," said she, " I think 
it is better as it is." 

•« Yes, that is always the way with ladies," 
letumed iie, " they will have nothing touch- 
ed, nothing done, nothing changed, even to 
obtain improvement and convenience; every- 
thing is good and excelleni as it is, till some- 
body makes the alteratwn for them, and then 
tbey can see at once how much better it if ; and 
then they exclaim, < Ah, see now, that is charm- 
ing!* Ladies, without doubt, belong to the 
stand-still party !** 

•<And the gentlemen^' added she, "belong 



to the movement party ; at least wherever 
building and molestation-making comes across 
them!" 

The contersation, which had hitherto ap« 
peared perfectly good-humoured, seemed to as 
sume a tone of bitterness from that word ** mo- 
lestation-making ;*' and in return the voice of 
the Judge was somewhat austere, as he replied 
to her taunt against the gentlemen. " Yes,** 
said he, " they are not afraid of a little trouble 
whenever a great advantage is to be obtained. 

But are we to have no breakfast to-day t 

It is twenty-two minutes after nine ! It really 
is shocking, dear Elise, that you cannot teach 
your maids punctuality ! There is nothing more 
intolerable than to lose one*s time in waiting ; 
nothing more useless ; nothing more insupport- 
able ; nothing which more easily might be pre- 
vented, if people would only resolutely set about^ 
it ! Life is really too short for ona to be able^ 
to waste half of it in waiting ! Five-and-twenty 
minutes after nine ! and the children — are they 
not ready tool Dear Elise-^** , 

" ril go and dee after them,** said she ; and 
went out quickly. 

It was Sunday. The June sun shone into a 
large cheerful room, and upon a snow-white 
damask tablecloth, which in soft silkeri folds 
was spread over a long table, on which a hand- 
some coffee-service was set out with consider- 
able elegance. The disturbed countenance with 
which the Judge had approached the breakfast- 
table, cleared itself instantly as a person, whom 
young ladies would unquestionably have called 
" horribly ugly,** but whom no reflective physi- 
ognomist could have observed without interest, 
entered the room. This person was tall, ex- 
tremely thin, and somewhat inclined to the left 
side ; the complexion was dark, and the some- 
what noble features wore a melancholy expres- 
sion, which only seldom gave place to a smile 
of unusual beauty. The forehead elevated it- 
self, with its deep lines, above the large browa 
extraordinary eyes, and above this a wood of 
black-brown hair erected itself, under whose 
thick stiff curls people said a muHitude of Ul« 
humours and paradoxes exerted themselves; 
so also, indeed, might they in all those deef 
furrows with which his countenance was'line^ * 
not one of which certainly was without its ow^ 
signification. Still, there was not a sharp an- 
gle of that face ; there was nothm^^ ex^^^ssc \fic 
woid OT 'vo\^, Ql( \X!A Ksafi»ak^\^'^^x^\s£a%Vi:^»r 
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ter, howeTer MTere they might Boem to be, 
which at the same time might not conceal an 
expression of the deepest goodness of heart, and 
which stamped itself npon his whole being; in 
the same way as the sap clothes with green fo- 
liage the stiff resisting branches of the knotted 
oak. 

*< Good day, brother !*' exclaimed the Jndge, 
cordially offering him his hand, [* how are you V* 

«Bad!" answered the melancholy man; 
«< how can it be otherwise 1 What weather we 
have ! As c^ld as Januaiy ! And what people 
We have in the world too : it is a sin and shame ! 
I am so angry to^y that «*— ^ liiTB you read 

that malicious article against yon in the 

• paper 1" 

"No, I don't take in that paper ; but I have 
heard roeak of the ar^cle,** said Judge Frank. 
** It is directed against my ^#riting on the condi- 
tion of the poor in the provhice,, is it not V* 

" Yes ; Of more properly, |io," replied the As- 
sessor t " for what is so extraordinary is, that it 
contains nothio^ on that affair. K us ag||^nst 
yourself that it is aimed— tl^ low^ inainua- 
-tions, the coarsest a^use !" 

" So I have heard,'' said the Jud^e, " and on 
that very account 1 do nojt trouble myself to read 

it." ._ ' : 

** But have you heard also who has written 
it 1*' asked the Tisiteir- 

" No," returned the other; " nor do I wish to 
kaow." . * 

'*But you should do so," argued the Asfa^ 
Mr ; '" people ought to know who are their ene- 
mies. It is Mr. N. I should like to give the 
fellow three emetics, that he might know tl^ 
taste of his own gall !" 

*< What !" exclaimedJudge Frank, at once in- 
terested in the Assessor's news — *' N., who lives 
nearly opposite to us, and who has so lately re- 
ceived from the Cape his child, the poor little 
i motherless girll" 

" The very same !" retumM he ; " but you 
must read this piece, if it be only to give a rel- 
ish to your coffee. See here; I have brought it 
with me. I have learned that it would be sent 
to your wife to-day. Tes, indeed, what pteUj 
fellows there are in the world ! But where is 
jour wife to-day 1 Ah! here she comes! Grood 
jnoming, my Lady Elise. So channing in the 
early morning ; but so pale ! 1621, ei, ei ; that is 
not as it should be ! what is it that I say and 
preach continually 1 Exercise, fresh air— else 
nothing in the world avails anything ! But who 
listens to one's preaching 1 No ^ adieu my 
friends ! Ah ! where is my snuff-box 1 Under 
the newspapers % The abominable newsp^ters ; 
they must lay their hands on everything ; one 
can't keep even one's snuff-box in peace for 
them! Adieu, Mrs. EUse! Adieu. Frank.* 
Nay, sbe how he sits, there and reads coarse 
abuse of himself, just as if it mattered nothing 
to him. Now he laughs into the bargain. I 
hopeyou'H enjoy your breakfasts, my friends." 

"Will you not enjoy it with usV asked the 
friendly voice of Mrs. Frank; "we can offer 
you to-day, quite fresh home-baked bread." 

" No, I thank you," said the Assessor ; " I 
am no friend to such home-made things, good 
ibr nothing, however much they may be bragged 
of. Home-baked, home-brew^, home-made ; it 
alJ BOUDda Y&ry Me, but it's good for nothing." 



" Try if to-day it really be good for nothmg,** 
urged she. " There, we have now Madame Fo- 
lette on the table ; yon nmst, at least, have a 
cup of cofib^ from her." 

" What do you meant" asked the surprised 
Assessor j "what is iti What honrid Madame 
is it that IS to give me a cup of coffee 1 1 never 
could bear old women ; ' and if they are coming 
now to the coffi»-table " 

"The round coffee-pot there," said Mrs. 
Frank, good-humoured]^^ I* is Madame Folette. 
Could you nbt bear that 1"^ . 

"Bat why call it sol" ask^ he. "What 
fooleiyfiiiti" 

" It is a fancy of the childihen," returned she. 
" An honest old Woman Of this name, whom I 
once treated to a eup of coffee, Oxdaimed, at the 
first sight of her favourite beverage, * When I 
see a coffee-pot, it is all the same to me as if I 
saw an angel from heavep !' The children heard 
this, and insisted upon it that there was a great 
resemblance in ^re between Madame Folette 
and this coffee-pot ; and fM ever since, it has 
borne her name. The children are very fond ot 
her, because she gives them every morning their 



. " What business have children with coffee 1" 
asked the Assessor. "Cannot they bp thin 
enough without drinking coffee ; and are they 
to be burnt up akeady 1 Theresa Petrea, is she 
not lanky enough 1 I neve( was very fond of 
her; and now, if she is to grow up into a coflbe 
aister, why " 

"But, my best Munter," said Mrs. Frank, 
" ysm are not in a good humour to-day." 

" Good humour !" replied he : " no, Mrs. Elise, 
I am not in a good humo -. I don't know what 
there is in the world to e people good-hu- 
moured. There now, y hair has torn a hols 
in my coat-lap 1 Is that pleasant 1 That's 
home-made, too ! But now I'll go ; that is, if 
your doors-^they are homo-made, too, are they 
Qot 1— Anil let me get out of them.'* 

" But wiU you not oome hack and dine witii 
us 1" asked she. 

" No, I thank you," replied he, " I am la itad 
eisewhere ; and that in this house, toa" 

"ToMr8.CourtmanhalW 1" asked Mrs 

Frank. 

" No ; indeed !" answered the Aaaesaor : " 1 
cannot bear that woman. She lectures me m- 
cessantly. Lectures me 1 I had a great wish 
to lecture her ! And then, hw detestable dog-* 
I^hus or Pirre ; I had a great mind to kill 
him. And then, she is so thin. I cannot bear 
thin people ; least of all, thin old women." f 

"No 1" said Mrs. Frank. " Don't you know, 
then, what rumour saya of you and poor okl 
MissRask?' 

"That c<Hnmon person 1" exclaimed Jere^ 
mias. " Well, and what says malice of me and 
old Miss Raskl" 

"That, not many days since,'* said Mrs. 
Frank, " you met this old lady on your stairs 
as she. was going up jto her own room ; and 
that she waa sighing on account of the long 
flight of stairs and her weak chest. Now mal- 
ice says, that, with the utmost politenesa, yoa 
offered her your arm, and conducted her np 
the stairs with the greatest possible care ; nor 
left her, till she had reached her own door; and 
further, after all, that you ae^t her t pound # 
cou^ VvMA^ea \ and—-'* 
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** And do you beUere," mterrapted the Asses- 
■or, "that I did that for her own sakel No, I 
thank you ! I did it that the poor old skeleton 
might not fall down dead apon my steps. From 
no other cause in this worid did ! go* crawling 
np the stairs with her. Yes, yes,, that was it ! 
I dine to-day with Miss Bemdes. She is a yeiy 
sensible person ; and her little Miss Laura is 
TBiy pretty. See, here have we now all the 
held of children ! Your most* devoted senrant. 
Sister Louise ! So,^ indeed, little Miss Eva ! 
she is not afraid of the ugly old ^Uow ; she — 
God bless her!, diere's some sugar-candy for 
her! And th^'liltle one! it looks jxM like a 
fittlowangel. Dolmakehereryt Then I must 
away; for I cannot endure children's crying. 
It may make a|)art of the charm of home : that 
I can believe 4^ — perhaps It is home music. 
Home-baked, home-made, home-music hu !" 

The Assessor sprang though the door; the 
Judge laughed ; and the httle one became silent 
at the ught of a bretsel,* throuffh which the 
beautiful eye of her brother Henrik spied at h^ 
as through an eyeglass ; while the other chil- 
iteik came bounding to the breakfast-table. 

'' Nay, nayr nay, my little aiigels, keep your- 
aehres a little quiet ;" said the mother. <'Wait 
a mODKenty^^ dear Petrea; patience is ii virtue. 
Eva 'dear, don't behave in that way ; you don't 
aee me do so." 

Thus gently moralised the mother; whil6, 
with the fadp of her eldest daughter, the little 
inrudent Louiete, she cared for them an. The' 
father went from one to another full of delight, 
patted their litUe heads, and pulled them gentfy 
by the hair. 

"I ought, yesterday, to have but all your 
hair," said he. "Eva has quite a wig; one 
ean hardly see her face for it. Give your father 
a kiss, my httle giri ! I'll look after y«ar wig 
early to-morrow morning." 

"And mine too, and mine too, father !'^ ex- 
claimed the others. 

" Yes, yes," answered the &ther, " I'U shave 
•very one of you." 

All laughed but the tittle one ; which, half 
frightened, hid its sunny-hahred little head on 
the mother's bosom : the father raised it gently, 
and kissed, first it, and then the mother. 
< " NoW put sugar in the father's cup^" said 
the to the little one ; "locdc ! he holds it to you." 

The little one smiled, put si^gar in the cup, 
and Madame Folette began her joyful circuit. 

But we will now leave Madame Folette, home- 
baked bread, the family breakfast, and the mom- 
iag sun ; and sit us 4own at the evening lamp, 
by the light of which Elise is writing 

TO CBCILIA. 

I must give you portraits of all my flock of 
children; who now) having exgoyed their even- 
ing meal, are laid to rest upon their soft pillows. 
Ah ! if I had only a really good portrait — I mean 
a painted one — of my Henrik, my first-born, my 
summer child, as I call him — because he was 
bom on a Midsummer-day, in the summer hours 
both of my Ufe and my fortune ; but only the 
pencil of a Correggio could represent those 
irautiful^ kind, blue eyes, those golden locks, 
h^%X loving month, and that all so pure and 

* ▲ kind of Am evled calw. 



beautiful countenance ! Goodness and joyfiil- 
ness beam out from his whole being ; even al- 
thojjgh his buoyant animal life, which seldom 
allows his arms or legs to be quiet, often 
expresses itself in not the most agreeable man- 
ner. My eleven-years-bld boy is, alas ! very — * 
his father .^ays— very unmanageable. Still, not- 
withstahdtng all his wildness, he is possessed 
of a deep and restless fund of sentiment, which 
makes me often tremble for his future happi* 
ness. God defend my darling, my summer 
child, my only son ! Oh, how dear he is to 
me ! Ernst warns me often of too partial an 
afl^tiou for this child ; and on that very ao- 
count I wiH^iow pass on from No. 1 to 

; ^ No.?. 
Behold then the little Louise, our eldest 
daughter, just ^turned ten years old; and you 
wHl see a grave, fair girl^ not handsome, but with 
a round, sensiUe face ; fi^m which I hope, by 
degrees, to remove a certain ill-tempered ejE- 
pression. She i^ nncotnmonly industrious, and 
kind towards her younger sistu's, although ve^* 
much disposed to lecture them ; nor will she 
allow any «|portunity to pass ih which her imt- 
portance as " eldest sister" is not observed ; 
on wjiiob account the little ones 'give her al- 
ifeady the title of "Your Majesty," and " Mrs. 
Judge." The little Louise appears to me one 
of those who will always be stiU and sure ; and 
who, on this account, will go fortunately through 
the world. 

No. 3. 
Pe<^le say that my little nine-years-old Eva is 
l^ry like her mother. I hope it may Jbe a real 
resemblance. See, then, a little, soft, round- 
about figure, which, amid laughter and merri- 
ment, roUs hither and thither lightly and nimbly, 
with an ever-varying physiognomy, which is 
rather plain than handsome, although lit up by 
a pair of beautifpl dark-blue eyes. Quickly mo« 
ved to sorrow, quickly excited to joy ; good- 
hearted, flattering, confection-loving, pleased 
with new and hai^some clothes, and with dolls 
and play ; greatly beloved, too, by brother and 
aisters, as well as by all the servants ; the best 
friend and playfellow, too, of her brother. Such 
is the little Eva. 

No. 4. , 

Nos. 3 and 4 ought not properly to come to 
gether. . Poor Leonore had a sickly childhood, 
and this rather, I beUeve, than nature, has given 
to her an unsteady and violent temper, and has 
unhappily sown the seeds of envy towards her 
more fortunate sisters. She is not deficient in 
deep feeling, but the understanding is sluggish, 
and it is extremely difficult for her to learn any- 
thing. All this promises no pleasure; rather 
the very opposite. The expression of her 
mouth, even in the uncomfortable time of teeth- 
ing, seemed to speak, " Let me be quiet !" It 
is hardly possible that she can be other than 
plain, but,^ with God's helj^ I hope to make her 
good and happy. 

" My beloved, plam child !" say I sometunes 
to her as I clasp her tenderly in my armd, for 
I would willingly reconcile her early to her 
fate. 
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No. 6. 

Bat what ever will fate do with the nose of 
my Petreat This nose is at present the most 
remarJjmble thing about her ; and if it were not 
so large, she really would be a pretty child. We 
hope, however, that it will moderate itself in her 
growth. 

Petrea is a little lively girl, with a turn for 
. almost everything, whether j^ood or bad, and 
with a dangerous desire to make herself re- 
markable, and to excite an interest. Her ac- 
tivity shows itself in destructiveness ; yet she 
is good-hearted and most generous. In etery 
kind of foolery she is a most willing ally with 
Henrik and Eva, whenever the:j^ willgrant her 
80 much favour ; and if these three be heard 
whispering together, one maybe quite sure that 
some roguery or other is on foot^ There exists 
already, however, so much unquiet In hei| that 
I fear her whole life will be fioeh ; but I will 
early teach her to turn herself to fliat which can 
change unrest into rest. 

No. 6. 

And nbw to the pet child, of the 'house — ^for 
the youngest, the loveliest, the so-called " little 
one" — ^to her who with her white hands puts the 
sugar into the father's and mother's cup— the 
coffee without that would not taste good— to 
her whose little bed is not yet removed from the 
chamber of the parents, and who, every morn- 
ing, creeping out of her own bed, 1^ her bnght, 
curly little head on her father's shoulder, and 
sleeps again. 

Could you only see the little tw^years-old 
Gabriele, with her large, serious brown eyes ; 
her refined, somewhat pale, but indescribably 
lovely countenance ; her bewitching little ges- 
tures ; you would be jast as much taken with 
her as the rest, you would find it difficult, as we 
all do, not to a^ow preference to her. She is a 
quiet little chfld, but very unlike her eldest sis- 
ter. A predominating characteristic of Gab- 
riele is love of the beautiful ; she shows a de- 
cided aversion to what is ugly and inconvenient, 
and as decided a love for what is attractive. A 
most winning little gentility in appearance and 
manners, has occ^ioned the brother and sisters 
to call her " the little young lady," or *' the little 
princess." Henrik is realN in love with his 
little sister, kisses her small white hands with 
devotion, and in return she loves him with her 
whole heart. Towards the others she is very 
often somewhat ungracious, and our good friend 
the Assessor calls her frequently **the little 
gracious one," and frequently also " the little 
ungracious one," but then he has for her es- 
pecially 80 many names ; my wish is that in 
the end she may deserve the dnmame of ** the 
amiable." 

Peace be with my young ones ! There is not 
one of them which is not possessed of the ma- 
terial of peculiar virtue and excellence, and yet 
not also at the same time of the seed of some 
dangerous vice, which may ruin the good growth 
of God in them. May the endeavours both of 
their father and me be blessed in training these 
plants of heaven aright 1 Bat ah ! the educa- 
tion of children is no easy thing, and all the 
many works on that subject which I have 
studied appear to me, whether the fault be in 
me or in them I cannot tell, but small helps. 



Ah \ I often find no^other means than to ^asp 
the child tenderly in my arms, and to weep bit> 
terly over it, ^or else to kissjt in the fulness of 
my joy ; and it often has appeared to me that 
such moments are not without their influence. 

Beyond this, I endeavour as much as possible 
not to scold. I know how perpetual scolding 
crushes the ftes spirit and the innocent joyous- 
neSs of childhood; and I sincerely believe that 
if one will only sedulously cultivate what is 
good in the character, and make in all instances 
what is good visible and attractive, the bad will 
by degrees lall away of itsel£^ 

I sing a great deal to my children. They are 
brought up with songs ; for I wished early to 
make harmony, as it were, the very aliment of 
their souls. Several of them„ especially my 
first-born and Eva, are really little enthusiasts 
in music ; and every evening, as soon as twi- 
light comes on, the children throng about me, 
and then I sit down to the piano, and either ac- 
company myself, or play to little songs which 
they themselves sing. It is my Henrik's. re- 
ward, when he has b^n very good for the whole 
day, that I should sit by his bed, and sing to 
him till he sleeps. He says that he then has 
such beautiful dreams. We often sit and talk 
for an hour ins^jead ; and the knowledge I have 
thus obtained of his active and pure spirit has 
given me the greatest delight. Whenever he 
lays out plans for his future life, he ends thus : 
** And when I am grown up a man, and have 
my own house, then, moth^, thou shalt come 
and live with me, and I will keep so many maids 
to wait jon thee, and thou shalt have so many 
flowers, and everything that thou art fond of, 
and shalt live just like a queen ; only of an 
evening, when I go to bed, thou shalt sit beside 
me and sing me asleep; wilt thou not, d^r 
mother 1 " Often too, when inc43ie midst of his 
plans for the future and my son«, he has drop- 
ped asleep, I remain sitting still by the bed with 
my heart full to overflowing with joy and prids 
in this angel. Ernst declares- that I spoil him. 
Ah, perhaps I do, but nevertheless it is a fact 
that I earnestly endeavour not to do so^ After 
all, I can say of every one of my children what 
a friend of mine said of hers, that they are tol 
erably good ; that is to say, they are not geo<. 
enough for heaven. 

This evening I am alone. Ernst is at ov 
neighbour Sternhok's. It is my birthday to- 
day ; but I have told no one, because I wisbed 
rather to celebrate it in a quiet communion with 
my own thoughts. 

How at this moment the long past years corns 
in review before me ! I see myself once mors 
in the house of my parents ; in that good, joy- 
ful, beloved home ! I see myself once more by 
thy side, my beloved and only sister, in that 
large, magnificent house, surrounded by mead- 
ows and villages. How we looked down upon 
them from high windows, and yet rejoiced that 
the sun streamed into the most lowly huts just 
as pleasantly as into our large saloons«-«very- 
thing seemed to us so well arranged. 

Life then, Cecilia, was joyful and free fh>m 
care. How we sate and wept over " Bes Voeux 
Temeraires," and over ** Feodor and Maria,"— 
such were our cares then. Our life was mads 
up of song, and dance, and merriment, with out 
so many cheerful neighbours ; with the most 
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flooomplished 6i whom we got up enthoBiasms 
for music and literature. We considered our- 
selves to be virtuous, because we loved those 
who loved us, and 4>ecause we gave of our su- 
perfluity to those who needed it. Friendship 
was our passion. We were ready to die for 
friendship, but towards love we had hearts of 
stone. How we jested over our Icf^ers, and 
what a pleasure would it not have been ta lis to 
act the parts of austere romance-heroines ! 
How unmerciful we were, and — how easily our 
jovers consoled themselves ! Then Ernst Frank 
carae on a visit to us. The rumour of a learn- 
ed and a strong-minded man preceded him and 
ixed our reg^^ upon him, because women, 
whether well-informed or not themselves, are 
•attracted by such men. Do you not remember 
how much he occupied our minds 1 how his no- 
hie person, his calm, self-assnred^ demeanour, 
his frank, decided, yet always polite behaviour, 
•harmed us at first, and then awed us 1 

One could say of him, that moraUy as well as 
' physically he stood firmly. His deep mourning 
dress, together with an expression of quiet man- 
ly grief, which at times shaded his countenance, 
oombined to make him interesting to us; nev- 
ertheless, you thought that he looked too stem, 
and I very soon lost in his pre9ence my accus- 
tomed gaiety. Whenever his dark grave eyes 
were fiied upon me, I was conscious that they 
possessed a half bewitching, half oppressive 
power over me ; I felt myself happy because of 
it, yet at the same time filled witji anxiety ; my 
Tery action was constrained, my haiids became 
eotd aiid did every thing blunderingly, nor ever 
did I speak so stupidly as when I observed that 
he listened. Aunt Lisette gave me one day 
this maxim, <* My dear, remember what I now 
teU thee : if a man thinks that thou art a fool, 
h does not injui^ the^ the least in his opinion ; 
hut if he onee thinks that thou oonsiderest him 
m fool, then art thou lost for ever with him !*' 
With the last it may be just as it will — I have 
heard a devei young man declare that it w^d 
•perate on him just like salt on fire— however, 
Ihis is certain, that the first part of Aunt Li- 
4Bette'8 maxim is correct, since my stupidity in 
jEmst's presence did not injure me at all in his 
opinion, and when he was land and gentle, how 
inexpressibly agreeable he was ! 

His influence over me became greater each 
succeeding day : if his eyes beamed on me in 
kindness, it was as if a spring breeze passed 
through my soul ; and if his glance was graver 
than common, I became still, and out (tf spirits. 
It seemed to me at times^and it is so even to 
this very day— that if this clear and wonderfully 
penetrating glance were only once, and with its 
ioll power, riveted upon me, my very heart 
would oease to beat. Yet after all, I am not 
«are whether I loved him. I hardly think I did ; 
for when he was absent I then seemed to 
hreathe so freely, yet at the same time, I would 
have saved his life by the sacrifice of my own. 

In several respects we had no sjrmpathies in 
common. He had no taste for music, which I 
loved passionately, and in reading too our feel- 
ings were so different. He yawned over my 
fkvourite romances, nay, he even sometimes 
W0UI4 laugh when I was at the point of burst- 
ing into tears ; I, on the contrary, yawned over 
Mb useful and learned books, and found them 1 



more tedious than I could express. The world 
of imagination in which my thoughts delighted 
to exercise themselves, he valued not ih the 
least, while the burdensome actuality which he 
was always seeking for in life, had no charm 
for me. Nevertheless, there were many points 
in which we accorded— these especially, were 
questions of morals — and whenever this was 
Uie case, it afforded both of us great pleasure. 

And now came ttie time, CeciUa, in which you 
left me^ when our fates separated themselves, 
although our hearts did. not. 

One day there were many strangers with us, 
and in the afternoon I played at shuttlecock with 
young cousin ^rsilj to whom we were so kind, 
and who deserved our kindness so well. How 
it happened J, cannot |^, but before long Ernst 
took his place, and was my partner in the game. 
He looked unusdaUy animated, and I felt gayer 
than-'common, He threw the shuttlecock ex- 
cellently, iftid with a firm hand, but always let 
it fly a little way beyond me, so that I was obli- 
ged to step back a few paces each time to catch 
it, and thus unconsciously to myself was I driv- 
en, in thednerry sport, through -a long suite of 
rooms, till we came at last to one where we were 
quite alone, and a long way from the company. 
All at onqe then Ernst left off his play, and a 
change.was visible in his whole appearance. I 
augured something amiss, and would gladly have 
ms^e my escape, but I felt powerless ; and then 
Ernst spoke so from his heart, so fervently, and 
with such deep tenderness, that he took my 
heart at once to himsdf I laid my hand, al- 
though triNnblingly, in his, and, almost without 
knowing what I did, consented to go through 
life by his side. 

I had just then passed my nineteenth year ; 
and my beloved paints sanctioned the union of 
their daughtef with a man so respectable and 
so universally esteemed, and one, moreover, 
whom everybody prophesied would rise to high 
consideration in the state — and Ernst, whose 
nature it was to accomplish everything rapidly 
which he undertook, managed it so that in a 
very short time our mar^age was celebrated. 

Some members of my family thought that by 
this union I had descended a step or two in life. 
I think not ; on the contrary, the very reverse. 
I was of high biit}i» hvd several not undistin-* 
guished family connexions, and was brought up 
in a brilliant circle, in all the superficial accom- 
plishments of the day, amid superfluity and 
thoughtlessness. He was a man who had sha- 
ped out his own course in life, who, by his own 
honest endeavours, and through many self-de- 
nials, had raised his father's house from its de- 
pressed condition, and had made the future 
Pfospects of his mother and sister comfortable 
and secure : he was a man self-dependent, up- 
right and goodbyes, good, and that I discover 
more and more the deeper knowledge I obtain 
of his true character, even though the outward 
manner may be somewhat severe — in truth, I 
feel myself very inferior beside him. 

The first year of our marriage we passed, at 
their desire, in the house of my parents ; and if 
I could only have been less conscious of his su- 
periority, and could only have been more certain 
that he was satisfied with me, nothing would 
have been wanting to my happiness. Every- 
body waited upon me ; and perhaps it was on 
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thn fteeoont, that Srast In eonqNuriaoii Mcmed 
Minewhat cold ; I was the pettad ohfld of my 
too kind punenta y I waa thanUeaa and peeriah, 
and ah, some little of thia atOl remaina ! Nay- 
ertheleas, it waa during thia terj tiiae, that, 
under the inflnence of my huahuid, the tnia 
beauty and reality of life became more and more 
perceptible to my aouL Married life and family 
ties, country and th^ world, rcTealed their true 
relaiionships, and tiieir holy aignificatloa to my 
lUffid. ^ Ernst waa my teacher ; I looked up to 
him with love, but not without fear. 

Many were the projects which w« Ibnned in 
these summer days, and which floated brightly 
before my romantic fancy. Among theae waa 
a journey on foot through the beautiful country 
west of Sweden, and thia was one of the fitvonr- 
ite aehemes of my Emat. Hia mother— from 
whom our little Petrea.haa deriyed her spme- 
y/^t singular name— waa of Norway, and many 
a bdoved thought of her seemed to have inter- 
woven itaelf with the vaUeyaand mountaina, 
which, as in a wonderfhlly-beautiftal fiury tale, 
she had described to him in the atoriea'she told. 
AH theae recoUectiona are a sort of romantic 
region in Ernst's soul, and thither he betakea 
himself whenever he would refresh his apirit, 
or lay out something delightful for the future. 
'< Next year," be would then exclaim, " will wa 
take a journey !" And then we laid out togeth- 
er our route on the map, and I determined on 
the dress which I would wear'as his travelling- 
companion when we would go and viait « that 
sea-engarlanded Norway." Ah ! there aoon- 
came for me other joumeya; 

It waa during these days also that my firat- 
bom saw the light ; my beautiful boy ! who so 
fettered both my love and my thoughta that 
Ernst grew almost jealous. How often did I 
steal out of bed at night in order to watch him 
while he slept ! He was a lively, resUess child, 
and it therefore was a peculiar pleasure for me 
to see him at rest; besides which, he was so 
angelically lovely in aleep ! I could hltte spent 
whole nights bending over hia oiadle. 

So far, Cecilia, aH went with us as in a ro- 
mance, out of which nourishment for heart and 
soul might be obtained in youth. But far other 
times came. In the first phice, the sad change 
in the circumstances *9f<myi»rent8, which op- 
erated 80 severely on our position in life ; and 
then for me so many children— carea without 
end, grief and sickness ! My body and mind 
must both have ^ven way under their burden, 
had Ernst not been the man he is. 

It suited his character to struggle against the 
stream; it was a sort of pleasure to him to 
combat with it, to meet difficulties, and to over- 
come them. With each succeeding year he im« 
posed more business upon himself and by de- 
grees, through the most resolute industry, he 
was enabled to bring bade prosperity to his 
house. And then how unwearyingly kind he 
was to me ! How tenderly sustaining in those 
very moments, when without him I must have 
found myself so utterly miserable ! How many 
a sleepless night has he passed on my account ! 
How often has he soothed to sleep a sickly 
child in his arms ! And then, too, every child 
which came, as it were only to multiply his 
cares, and increase the necessity for his labour, 
• waa to him a delight— waa received aa a gift (tf 



Gtod'a menqr— and ita birth mado a tetital 'm 
the houae. How mgr heart haa thanked him, 
and how haa hia strength and aasnranoe nerr* 
ed me ! • 

When little Gabriele waa bom, I was very 
near death ; and it ia my firm belief that, with* 
out Emat^a care for me, I muat then have part* 
ed fhmi my little onea. Buring the time o( 
great weakneaa whidi succeeded this, my fod^ 
sciarcely ever touched the ground. I was car- 
ried by Ernst hio^sdf wherever I would. He. 
waa unwearied ia goodheaa and patience to- 
warda the sick mother. Should she not now; 
that afae is again in health, dedicate her lii^ t» 
himi Ah, yea, that ahonld she, and that w^ 
she ! Alaa, that her dnliiy is less strong tluya 
her will ! 

Do you know one thing, Cecilia, which oftm. 
oocaaiona ine great trouble! It ia that I, sun. 
not a clever housewife ; that I can neither takei 
pleasure in all the litti^ cares and detaila ^hioh. 
the wdl-being of a houae really requires, nor 
that I have memory for these things ; more es- 
pecially ia the daily caring for dinner irkaome to* 
me. I myself have but little appetite; andi^ia 
so unpleasing to me to go to deep at night, aadi 
to get up in the morning with my head full of 
schemes for cooking. By Uiis means, it hap* 
pens that sometimes my husband's domestiK 
comforts are not such as he has a right to de«>> 
mand. Hitherto my weak health, the neceaaary^ 
care of the children, and our rather narrow dr* 
cnmstancea, have fhmished me with suffidenh 
excuses ; but these now will avail me no long^ 
er; my health is again estaUiahed, and our. 
greater prosperity furnishes the means for bet^ 
ter household management. 

On thia account, I now exert myself to pei^ 
fohn all my duties well ; but, ah ! how pleaaant 
it will be when the little Louise ia sufficiently 
grown upv that I may lay part of the houaekeep- 
ing burdens on her shoulders. I fancy to my:* 
self that she will have peculiar pleasure in alt 
theapthinga. 

I am to-day two {md thirty years old. It^. 
seems to me tiiat I have entered a new period 
of my life : my youth liea behind me, I am ad- 
vanced into middle age, and I well Imow what 
both this and my husband have a right to de* 
mand from me. May a new and stronger being: , 
awake in me ! May God support me, and Ernst 
be gentle towards hia erring wife ! 

Ernst diouki have married a more energetio: 
woman. My nervous weakness makes my temt 
per irritable, and I am so easily annoyed Hm 
activity of mind often disturbs me more than it 
is reasonable' or right that it should ; for in* 
stance, I get regularly into a state of excite* 
ment, if he only steadfastly fixes his eyes on a 
wall, or on any other object. I immediately be- 
gin to &ncy that we are going instantly t» 
have a new door opened, or somie other ehange 
brought about. And oh ! I have such a great 
necessity for rest and quiet ! 

One change which is about to take plieMse fa 
our house I cannot anticipate without uneasi- 
ness. It is the arrivd of a Candidate of Philoso- 
phy, Jacob Jacobi, as tutor for the children^ He- 
wm thia summer take my wild boj^ under his 
charge, and instruct the sisters in writing, draw- 
ing, and arithmetic ; and in the autumn, aooom* 
pany m^ first-bom to a greal; adiool. I dread-- 
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Hiis new member in onr domestic circle ; he 
may, if he be not amiable, so easily introduce 
annoyance into it ; yet if he be amiable, he will 
be so heartily welcome to me, especially as as- 
sistant in the wearisome writing lessons, with 
their eternal "Henrik, sit still !"—" Hold the 
pen properly, Louise!" — "Look at the copy, 
Leonore!" — "Don*t forget the points and 
strokes, Eva !" — " Petrea, don*t wipe out the 
letters with your nose !" Beyond all this, my 
first-bom begins to have less and less esteem 
for my Latin knowledge ; and Ernst is sadly dis^ 
contented with his wild pranks. Jacobi will 
give him instruction, together with Nils Gabriel, 
the son of the Sheriff Stemhok, a most indus- 
trious and remarkably sensible boy, fVom whose 
influence on Henrik I augur great things. 

The Candidate is warmly recommended to us 
by a Iriend of my husband, the excellent Bishop 
B. ; yet notwithstanding this, his actions at the 
University did not particularly redound to his 
honour. Through credulity and folly, he has run 
through a nice little property whicli had been 
left him by three old aunts, who had brought 
him up and spoiled him into the bargain. In- 
deed, his career has hitherto not been quite a 
correct one. Bishop B. conceals nothing of all 
this, but says that he is much attached to the 
young man ; praisis his head, and his excellent 
gifts as a preceptor, and prays us to receive him 
cordially, with all parental tenderness, into our 
family. We shall soon see whether he be de- 
serving of such hearty sympathy. For my part, 
I must confess that my motherly tenderness for 
him is as yet fast asleep. 

Yet, after all, this inmate does not terrify me 
half as much as a visit with which I am shortly 
threatened. Of course you have heard of the 
lady of the Tate Major S., the beautiful Emilie, 
my husband's " old flame," as I call her, out of 
a little malice for all the vexation her perfec- 
tions, which are so very opposite to mine, have 
occasioned me. She has been now for several 
years a widow, has lived long abroad, and now 
will pay us a v^sit on her return to her native 
land. Ernst and she have always kept up the 
most friendly understanding with each other, al- 
though she refused his hand ; and that is a no- 
ble characteristic of my Ernst, and one which, 
in bis sex, is not often found, that this rejection 
did not make him ipdifferent to the person, who 
gave it. On the contrary, he professes the most 
warm admiration of this Emilie, and has not 
ceased to correspond with her ; and I, for I read 
an their letters, cannot but confess her extraor- 
dinary knowledge and powers of mind. But to 
know all this near is what I would indeed be 
very gladly excused, since I cannot help think- 
ing tSot my husband's " old flame" has some- 
tiiing of cold-heartedness in her, and my heart 
has not great inclination to become warm to- 
wards her. 

It strikes ten o'clock. Ernst will not come 
home before twelve. 1 shall leave you now, 

Cecilia, that shall I confess my secret to 

you 1 You know that one of my greatest pleas- 
ures is the reading of a good novel, but this 
pleasure I have almost entirely renounced, be- 
canse whenever I have a really interesting one 
in my hand, I find it so difficult to lay it down 
before I reach the last page. That, however, 
does not answer in my case ; and since the time 
B 



when through Die reading ofMadame Be Stall's 
Corinne, two dinners, one great wash, and 
seventeen lesser do^iestic affairs, all came to a 
stand still, and my domestic peace nearly suf- 
fered shipwreck, I have made a resolution to 
give up all novel-reading, at least for the .pres- 
ent. But still it is so necessary for me to have | 
a literary relaxation of one kind or another, that 
since I have determined to read no more novels, 
Ihave myself begun to write one. Yes, Ceciha^ 
my youthfiil habits will not leave me, even in 
the midst of the empldynients and prosaic cares 
of every-day life ; and the flowers which once 
ca^t their fragrance so sweetly around me, 
will yet once more bloom for me in remem^ 
brance, and encircle my drooping" head with 
a refreshing garland. The joyfu^day8 which 
I passed by your sid^ ; the impressions and 
the agreeable scenes — now they seem dou- 
bly so— which made our youth so beautiful,, 
so lively, and so fresh— all these I will work 
out into one insignificant picture, before the 
regular flight of years has made them perish 
from my soul. This employment enlivens and 
strengthens me ; and if, in an evening, my 
nervous toothache, which is the certain result 
of over-exertion or of vexation, comes on, there 
is nothing which will dissipate it like the going 
on with my littie romance. For this very 
reason, therefore, because this evening my old 
enemy has plagued me more than common, I 
have recourse to my innocent opiate. 

But Ernst shaH not find me awake when he 
returns: this I have promised him. GomI 
night, best Cecilia! '^ 

We will now, in this place, give a little de- 
scription of the letter- writer— of the mother of 
Henrik, Louise, Eva, ^onore, Petrea, and Ga- 
briele. ' ' 

Beautifiil she certainly was not, but nature 
had given to her a (joble growth, which was 
still as fine and delicate as that of a young girl. 
The features were not regular, but the mouth 
was fresh and bewitching ; the complexion fair, 
the lips of a lovely bright red, and the clear blue* 
eyes soft and kind. All her actions were grace- 
fill: she had beautifiil hands— which is some- 
thing particulariy lovelv in a lady— yet she was 
not solicitous to keep them always in view, and 
this beautified them still* more. She dressed 
with much taste, ahnost always in light colours; 
this, and the soft rose scent which she loved, 
and which always accompanied her, lent to her 
whole being a something especially mild and 
agreeable. One might compare her to moon- 
light ; she moved softly, and her voice was low 
and sweet, which, as Shakspeare says, is " an 
excellent thing in woman." Seeing her, as one 
often might do, reclining on a soft couch, play- 
ing with a flower or caressing a child, one could 
scarcely fancy her the superintendent of a large 
household, with all its appertaining work-people 
and servants ; and beyond this, as the instructor 
of many children : yet love and sense of duty 
had led her to the performance of all this, had 
reconciled her to that which her natural inclina- 
tions were sO averse to ; nay, by degrees, in- 
deed, had made these veiy cares dear to her-* 
whatever concerned the children lay near to her 
heart; whilst order, pleasantness, and peaco 
regulated the house. The contents of the linen« 
press were dear to her ; a snow-white taWfts 
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dotb was her delight; grey linen, dust, and 
lUes, were hated by her, as far as she could hate 
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But let us now proceed with our narratiye. 

We left Elise at her manuscript, by which 
Bhe became soon so deeply occupied that the 
. dock struck eleven unperceived by her; nor 
V was she aware of the flight of time till a sudden 
terror thrilled her as she heard her husband re- 
turn. To throw her manuscript into her drawer, 
** and quickly undress, had been an easy thing for 
her, and she was about to do so, when the 
thought occurred, *' I have never hitherto kept 
my proceedings secret from Ernst, and to-day 
X will not begin to do so;'' and with these 
thoughts she remained at her writing-table till 
lie entered the room. 

" What ! yet up, and writing V* said he, with 
a displeased glance. ** Is it thus you keep your 
promise, Elise V* 

« Pardon me, Ernst," said she ; **l had for- 
gotten myself." 

" And for what purpose," asked he, ** are you 
writing 1 No, le tme see ! What ! a novel, as 
I live ! Now, what use is this V* 

" What use is it 1" returned Elite. " Ah, to 
give me pleasure." 

** But people should have sense and reason in 
their pleasures," said the Judge. ''Now it 
gives me no pleasure at all that you should sit 
up at night ruining your eyes on account of a 
miserable novel; if* there were i^ fire here J 
would bum it !" 

<* It wquld be a great deal better," returned 
Elise, mildly, ** if you went to bed and said your 
prayers piously, rather thaa thought about such 
an aut(hdarfi. How have you amused yourself 
at the Sheriff's 1" 

" You want now to be mixing the cards," 
^ said he. '* Look at me, Elise ; you are pale ; 
jour pulse is excited ! Say my prayers, indeed ! 
t have a great mind to give you a lecture ! Is > 
it reasonable — ^is it prudent, to sit up at night 
and become pale, in order to write what is good 
fox nothing 1 It really makes me quite angry 
that you can be so foolish, so childish. It ac- 
tually is not worth while your going to baths, 
sending to the east and to the west to consult 
physicians, and giving oneself ^11 kind of trou- 
t>]e to regain your health, when after all you 
go and do every possible thing in the world to 
destroy it !" 

" Do not be angry, Ernst," besought Elise ; 
^*do not look so stem on me. to-night, Ernst ; 
ao, not to-night." 

" Yes, indeed !" replied he, but in a tone 
Which had become at once milder, " because it 
IS two-and-thirty years to-day since you .came 
into the world, do you think that you have a 
right to be absolutely childish 1" 

" Put that down tq my account," said Elise,, 
amiling, yet with a tear in her eye. 

" Put it down to your account," repeated the 
Judge. "Yes,' I suppose so. People go on 
putting down to the account till all and every 
thing goes mad. I should like to pack all 
novels and novel-writers out of the world to- 
gether ! The world never will be wise till that 
is done; nor will you either. In the mean- 
time, however, it is as well that I have found 
you awake, else I must have woke you to prove 
tfiat you cannot conceal from me, not even for 



once, how old you are. Here then m the paik- 
ishment for your bad intention." 

" Ah ! Walter Scott's romances !" exclanned 
Elise, receiving a set of volumes from her 
husband ; " and suoh a magnificent edition ! 
Thanks ! thanks ! you good, best Ernst ! But 
you are a beautiful lawgiver.; you promote the 
very things which you condemn." 

"Promise me, only," returned he, "not to 
spend the night in reading or writing novels. 
Think only how precious your health is to so 
many of us ! Bo you think I should be so pro- 
voked, if you were less dear to me 1 In a few 
years, Elise," added he, " when the children 
are older, and you are stronger, we will turn a 
summer to really good account, and take our 
Norwegian journey. You shall breathe the 
fresh mountain air, and see the beautiful val- 
leys and the sea, and that will do you muck 
more good than sill the mineral waters in tb^ 
wdrld. But come, now, let us go and see the 
children ; we will not wake them, however, al- 
though I have brought with me some confec- 
tionaiy, which I can lay on their pillows. 
There is an apple for you." 

The married pair went into the children's 
room, where the faithful old Fin- woman, Brigit- 
ta, lay and guarded, like the dragon, her treas- 
ures. The children slept as children sleep. 
The father stroked the beautiful curling hair of 
the boy, but impressed a kiss on the rosy cheek 
of each girl. After this the parents retumed 
to their own chamber. Elise lay down to rest ; 
her husband sate down to bis desk, but so as to 
shade the light from his wife. The low sounds 
of a pen moving on paper came to her ear as if 
in sleep. As the clock struck two she awoke, 
and he was still writing. 

Few men required and allowed themselves sa 
little rest as Ernst Frank. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tttt CANDIDATB. 

It was in the twilight. The children were 
at play in the great hall, swarming about la 
holes and comers, when the sudden stopping of 
a travelling carriage before the door operated 
upon the wild little flock, much as a stream of 
cold water on a swarm of bees. The queen-bee 
of the children-swarm, the wise little Louise, - 
sate herself down at the window, and four other 
little heads clustered themselves about her, fer- 
vent and inqilisitive, and almost pushing her 
away in their impatient zeal to get a peep at the 
arrival. 

It was a gentleman who stepped lightly out of 
that travelling carriage, but whether young or 
old, the children could not see ; this, however, 
they saw, that their father came quickly to the 
door, shook the traveller by the hand, and con- 
ducted him into the house ; whilst a very small 
portmanteau was carried after him. Seeing 
this, the little swarm hastened to their mother ; 
to whom they gave, in all possible degrees of 
tone, from a low whisper to a loud annunciation, 
the information that for certain " the tutpr was 
come." 

Elise, who had company with her, calmed with 
a "yes, yes !" and " so !" the excited state of 
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tiM difldreii. Loaise composed heraelf quickly ; 
and, as it seemed to have occurred to her that 
■he hid somewhat forgotten her own dignity, 
■he seated herself quic^tly, and becomingly 
among the ''grown people," whilst the other 
children gathered themseWes in a little group in 
•one comer of the roMn, whispering and wonder- 
ing; and irhoe^r had looked at them might 
liave seen maiif i time Petrea's nose peering 
Ibrth from the little group. 

Judge Frank sent to announce to his wife the 
arriTal of the expected guest, who would be in- 
troduced to her as soon as he had completed his 
toilette. Presently afterwards another messen- 
ger came, desiring curling-irons for the Candi- 
date. 

'* It is an amazingly long toilette !" thought 
Elise many a time during the full hour which 
elapsed in waiting ; and it must be confessed 
that her nose more than once during the hour 
took the same direction as Petrea*s. 

At last the steps of two gentlemen were 
heard, and there advanced through the open 
parlour door a well-shod foot and a handsome 
leg,, belonging to a well-formed tLough some- 
what compressed figure, which carried a twenty- 
year-old head, of a jovial, comely appearance, 
gracefully on its shoulders, and was all, from 
head to foot, appareled in the newest mode. 
This was the Candidate. He cast a glance first 
at his foot, and then at the lady of the house, 
whom he approached with the most«uncon- 
«tTained self-possession, exhibiting the while a 
tow of dazzlingly white teeth. Odotir of eau de 
Portugal difiTused itself through the room. 

The Judge, who followed, and whose bearing 
and simple demeanour contrasted with those of 
the new guest, introduced the candidate Jacobi. 
Various unimportant polite speeches were made 
hy eveiybody, and then they aU took their seats. 
liie children then came forward, and made their 
bows and curtseys. Henrik eye^ his future pre- 
ceptor with a joyous, confiding glance ; Louise 
•cortsied veiy becomingly, and then made sev- 
eral steps backward as the young man seemed 
inclined to take the great liberty of kissing her ; 
whilst Petrea turned up her nose with an inquis- 
itive, saucy air. The Candidate took the kind- 
est notice of them all ; shook all of them by the 
hand ; inquired their names ; looked at himself 
tn the glass ; and arranjged his curto. 

" What kind of being have we got here 1" 
thought Elise with secret anxiety. <* He is a 

fop — a perfect fop ! How could Bishop B 

choose him out as teacher for my poor little 
children 1 He will think much more of looking 
«t himself in the glass than of looking after 
them. The fine breast-pin that he is wearing is 
cf false stones. He laughs to shew hia white 
teeth. An actual fop— a fool perhaps ! There, 
■ow, he (ooks at himself again in the glass !'' 

Elise sought to catch her husband's eye, but 
he evidently avoided meeting hers; yet some- 
thing of discontent, and something of embar- 
rassment too, shewed itself in his manner. The 
Candidate, on the contrary, appeared not in the 
slightest degree embarrassed, but reclined per- 
fectly at his ease in an arm chair, and cast 
searching glances on three ladies, who evidently 
^cre strangers in the company. The eldest of 
these, who kept on sewing incessantly, appeared 
to be upwards of forty, and was distingnished 



by a remarkably quiet, bright, and friendly as- 
pect. Judge Frank and she talked much togeth- 
er. The other two appeared neither of them to 
have attained her twentieth year : the one was 
pale and fair ; the other a pretty brunette ; both 
of them were agreeable, and looked good and 
happy. These ladies were introduced to Jacobi 
as Miss Evelina Bumdes and her adopted 
daughters, Laura and Karie. Laura had always 
one of the children on her knee, and it was upon 
her that his eyes were most particularly fixed. 
Perhaps it was no wonder, for it indeed was a 
pretty picture — ^Laura, with the lovely litUe 
Gabriele on her knee, decorated with the flow- 
ers, bracelets, necklace; in short, with all the 
pretty things that just befiire had ornamented 
herself. 

The conversation soon became general, and 
was remarkably easy, and the Candidate had aa 
opportunity of taking his part well and interest- 
ingly in it, whilst speaking of certain distia- 
guished men in the University from which he 
was just come. Elise mentioned one celebrated 
man whom she had a great desire to see, upon 
which Jacobi said he had lately made a little 
sketch of him, which, on her expressing a wish 
to see it, he hastened to fetch. 

He returned with a portfolio containihg many 
drawings and pictures; partly portraits, and 
partly landscapes of his own pencil ; they were 
•not deficient in talent, and afforded pleasure to 
the company. Tirst one portrait was reoo^' 
nised and then another, and at last the Candi- 
date himself. The children were quite enchant- 
ed, and thronged with enthusiasm round the 
table. The Candidate placed some of them on 
hid knee, and seemed particularly observant of 
their pleasure, and it Was not long therefore be- 
fore they appeared entirely to forget that he was 
only a neiw acquaintance—^ at least excepting 
Louise, who held herself rather ^r«, and "the 
baby," which was quite ungracious towards him. 

Above all the pietures which the portfolic 
contained, were the children most affected and 
enchanted by one in sepia, which represented a 
girl kneeling before a rose-bosh, from which she 
was gathering roses, whilst a lyre lay against a 
gravestone near her. 

" Oh, how sweet ! how divinely beautiful !" 
exclaimed they. Petiea seemed as if she actu- 
ally could not remove her eyes from the charm- 
ing •picture, which the Candidate himself also 
seemed to consider the gem of his little colleo- 
tion. 

It was the custom at the Franks, that every 
evening, as soon aa the clock had struck eight, 
the little herd of children, conducted by Louise, 
withdrew to their bed-chamber, which had once 
occasioned the wakeful Petrea to say, that night 
was the worst thing God had ever made : for 
which remark she received a repiroving glance 
from Louise, accompanied by the maxim, " that 
people should not talk in that way.'' 

In order, however, to celebrate the present 
dayt which was a remarkeble one, the children 
were permitted to take supper with their parents, 
and even to si( up as late as they did. The 
prospect of this induigenae. the Candidate, the 
pictures, all combined to efevate the spirits of 
the children in no ordinary degree ; so much so, 
indeed, that Petrea had the boldness, whilst they 
were rogaling on roast chicken^ to ^t<\^;MANf>>&bi^ 
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Candidate that tlie inctnre of the girl and the 
leae-buah Bhetddbe pot vp for a prixe on the 
breakiDf of a menrythoaght between them; 
pronuBing» that if ahe had the good fortune to 
win it, she would gire as a reoompenae, a pic- 
tnre of her own composition, which should rep- 
resent some scene in a temple. Itooise appear- 
ed scandalised at her sister's proposal, and shook 
her little white hand at her. 

The mother also violently opposed Fetrea's 
proposition ; and she, poor giil, became scarlet, 
and deeply abashed before the reproving glances 
which were cast upbn her ; yet the Candidate 
was good-natured enough, after the first aston- 
ishment was over, to yield in the most cheerful 
manner to Petrea*s proposal, and zealously to 
declare that the affair should be managed just as 
irtie would. He accordingly set himself, with an 
appearance of great accuracy and zeai, to meas- 
ure the length of both limbs of the merry< 
thought, and then counted three ; the mother all 
tills tim6 hoping with herself that he would so 
manage it that he himself should retain the head 
—but no 1 the head remained in Petrea's hand, 
and she uttered a loud cry of joy. After sapper, 
the parents again opposed what had takerii place ; 
but the Candidate was so cheerful and so deter- 
mined that it should remain as it was settled al- 
ready, that Petrea, the happiest of mortals, ven- 
tured to carry out the girl tmd rose-bush as her 
own property ; yet, for all this, she did not miss 
a motherly waning by the way, which mingled 
some tears with her joy. The Candidate how- 
ever had, in the mean time, on account of hiS' 
kindness towards the children generally, and his 
good-nature towards Petrea in particular, made 
a favourable impression on the parents. 

'<Who knows,*' said Elise to her husband, 
** but that he may turn out very well. He has, 
it is true, his faults, but he has his good* quali- 
ties too ; there is something really vevy agreea- 
ble in his voice and countenance ; but he must 
leave (^that habit of looking at himself so con- 
tinually in his glass.'' 

" I fed assured that he must have •worth," 
aaid the Judge, ** from the recommendation of 
my friend B. This vanity, and these foppish 
habits of his, we shall soon know how to get rid 
of; the man himself is unquestionably good; 
and, dear Elise, be kind to him, and manage so 
that he shall feel at home with us." 

The children, also, in theirplace of rest, made 
their observations on the Candidate. 

" I think he is much handsomer than my fa- 
ther ;" said little Petrea. 

** I think," said Louise, in a tone of correction, 
** that nobody can be more perfect than my fe- 
ther." 

*< That is true, excepting mother ;" exclaimed 
Eva, out of her little bed. 

"Ah," said Petrea, " I like him so much ; he 
has given me that lovely picture ! Do you know 
what I shall call that girl 1 I shaU call her Rosa ; 
and ru tell you a long story about her. There 
was once upon a time ^* 

All the sisters listened eagerly, for Petrea 
could relate better and prettier stories than any 
of them. It was therefore ^said amon| them- 
selves that Petrea was very clever; but as 
Louise was desirous that Petrea should not 
build much on this opinion, she now listened to 
her history without bestowing upon it*ooe token 
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of applause, althoui^ it was found to be safr 
ciently interesting to keep the whole Httte andi- 
tofium awake till midnight. 

'^What is to become of my preserves 1" 
thought Elise, one day, as she renwrked the 
quantity which vanished from the plate of the 
Candidate; but when that same evening she 
saw the little Gabriele merrily, Imd without re- 
proof, pulling about his curls ; when she saw 
him join the children at -their play, and mrts 
every game which they played instructive to 
them ; when she saw him armed with a great 
paper weapon, which he called his sword, and 
deal about blows to those who counted fidse,. 
thereby exciting greater activity of mind as well 
as more mirth, she thought to herself, " he may* 
eat just as much preserves as he likes ; I will 
take care that he never goes short of them." 

If, however, the Candidate rose higher in the 
regards of one par^, there still was another with 
which his a<;tions did not place him in the best 
point of view. This was Brigitta, to whom the 
care of some few things in the house were confi- 
ded ; and she, began to look troubled, and out of 
sorts. For several days, whatever her cause af 
aanoyance might be, she preserved silence, till 
one evening, when expanding the nostrils of her 
little snubby nose, she thus addressed her mis- 
tress: 

** The gracious lady must be so good as to 
give out to the cook just twice as much coffiae 
as usual ; because if things are to go on in this 
way, we c&nnot do with less. He, the master 
there, emi^es the little coffee-pot himself evei^' 
morning ! Never, in all my life, have I 
such a coffee-bihher !" 

The following evening came a new i 
ment of trouble* 

"Now it, is not alone a coffee-bibbed," said 
poor Brigitta, with a gloomy countenanSbe wad 
wide-staring eyes, " but a calf it is, and a d^ 
vourer of ruska ! What do you think, gracious 
lady, but the rusk-basket, which I filled on^ 
yesterday, is to-day as good as empty— only two 
rusks and two or three crumbs remaining! 
Then for cream ! Why every morning h&emp- 
ties the jugt^ 

" Ah, it is very good," said Blise mildly, yet 
evasively, " that he enjoys things so much." 

"And only look, in heaven's name !" lament- 
ed poor Brigitta another day, "he is also quite 
a sugar-rat ! Why dear, gracious lady, be must 
puf in at least twenty pieces of sugar into one 
cup of coffee, or he never could empty a sugar- 
basin as be does ! I must beg you to give me 
the key of the chest, that I may fill it again. 
God grant that all ttaa may have a good end- 
ing!" 

Brigitta could venture to say much, for she 
had grown old in the house ; had carried Elise 
as a child in her arms ; and from a^ection to 
her, had followed her when she left her father's 
house : besides this, she was a most excellent 
guardian for the children ; but as now these 
complaints of hers were too frequently repeated, 
Elise said to her seriously, " Dear Brigitta, let 
him eat and drink as much as he hkes, without 
any observation : I would willingly allow him a 
pound of sugar and coffee a day, if he oidy be- 
came, as I hope he may, a good friend and pre> 
oeptorfor the children." 

Brigitta walked away quite provoked, aaft 
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frambimg to herself: <<Well, well!"^ said the, 
"old Brita can be silent, yes» that she can ;-^ 
well, well! we shall see what will be the end 
of it. Sugar and rusks he eats, and salt-fish he 
can't eat '.—well, well !" 

All this time Jacobi was passing his days in 
peace, little imagining of the clouds which #ere 
gathering over his head, or of his appellations 
of coffee-bibber, calf, rusk-devourer, and sugar- 
rat ; and with each succeeding day it became 
more evident that £lise*s hopes of him were 
well-grounded. He developed even more ai^d 
more a good and amiable disposition, and the 
most remarkable talents as teacher. The chil- 
dren became attached to him with the most in- 
tense affection; nor did their obedience and 
reverence for him as preceptor prevent them, 
in their freer hours, from playing l^im all kind 
of little pranks. Petrea w.as est)eciaUy ricfh in 
8uch inventions ; and he was too kind, too much 
delighted with their pleasure^ not wilUiigly to 
assist, or even at times allow himself to be the 
bott of their jokes. 

Breakfast, which for the elder ipembers of the 
&mi1y was commonly served at eleven (t'dock, 
furnished the children with an excellent oppor- 
tunity for their amusement. The Candidate 
was particularly fond of eggs, and therefore, 
when under a bulky-looking napkin he expected 
to find some, he not unfrequently discovered, in- 
stead of eggs, bails of worsted, playing-balls, 
and other such indigestible articles^; on which 
discovery of his, a stified laughter would com- 
monly be heard at the door, and a cluster of chil- 
dren's heads be visible, which he in pretended 
anger assailed with the false eggs, and which 
4iuick]y withdrew amid peals of laughter. Often 
too, when, according to old Swedish mage, he 
would take a glass of spirits, he found pure wa- 
ter instead of Cognac in his mouth ; and the lit- 
tle advocates of temperance were always near 
enough to enjoy his astonishment, although suf- 
ficiently distant, also, that not one drop of the 
jihower which vns then sent at them should 
reach them, though it made them leap high 
enough for delight. And really it was wonder 
All how often these little surprises could be re- 
peated, and how the Candidate let hmiaelf so 
oonstantly be surprised. But he was too much 
occupied by his own thoughts (the thoughts of 
course of a student of philosophy), in order to 
be on his guard against the triclcs of these young 
merry-andrews. One day— 

But before we proceed farther we must ob- 
serve, that although the toilette of the Candi- 
date seemed externally to be always so Well 
eupplied, y^t still it was, in fact, in but a very 
indifferent condition. No wonder, therefore, 
was it, that though his hat outwardly was al- 
ways well brushed, and was apparently in good 
order, yet that it had within a sadly tattered 
lining. 

One day, therefore, as the Candidate had laid 
bis hat in a comer of the room, and was sitting 
near the sofa in a very earnest conversation, 
Henrik, Petrea, and Eva gathered themselves 
about that symbol of freedom with the most 
auspicious airs and gestures of conspiracy^ No- 
body paid any attention to them, when after 
awhile the Candidate rose to leave the room, 
and going through the door would have pu^ on 
tiia hat,— btit, behold ! a very singular revomtion 



had taken place widun it, and a mass of tin aol- 
diers, stones, matches, and heaven knows wbit 
besides, caroeratthng down upon his head ; and 
even one little chimney-sweeper Mi astride on 
his nose. Nothing could compare with the im- 
measurable delight of the children at the aston- 
ishment of 'tiie Candidate, and the comic grim- 
aces and head-shakings with which he received 
this their not very pohte jest. 

No wonder was it, therefore, that the children 
loved the Candidate so well. 

The little Louise, however, who more and 
more began to reckon herself as one of the 
grown people, and only very rarely took part in 
the conspiracies against the Candidate, shook her 
head at this prank of her brother and sisters, and 
looked out a new piece of dark silk from her 
drawer (Louise was a hoarder by nature), pos- 
sessed herself secretly of the Candidate's hat, 
and with some little help from her mother, had 
then her secret pleasure also, and could laugh in 
her own sleeve at his amazement when he di»> 
covered a bran new lining in his hat. 

" Our Louise is a sensible little giri,*' said the 
Judge, wen pleased, to his wife, who had made 
him a third in this plot ; and after that day she 
was called both by father and mother " our sen- 
sible little Louise." 

Scarcely had Jacobi been three weeks in the 
family of the Franks, before Elise felt herself 
disposed to give hun a new title, that of Dispn- 
ter-6eneral, so great was the ability he discov- 
ered to dispute on every subject, ftom human 
free-will to rules for cookery ; nay, even for tha 
eating of eggs. 

On this subjeet Elise wrote thus to her sister 
CeciUa: — <*But liowever poUte and agreeaUe 
the Candidate may be generally, still he is just 
as wearisome and obstinate in disputation ; and 
aatfaere is nobody in the house that makes any 
pretensk>n to ri?al him in certain enbtleties of 
argument, he is in great danger of oonsidering 
himself a miracle of metaphysical Mght, whi<£ 
he is not, I am persuaded, by any means, since 
he has much more skill in rending down than in 
building up, in perplexing than in midcing clear. 
Ernst is no friend of metaphysical hav-splitting, 
and when Jacobi begins to doubt the most per- 
ceptible and most certain things — * what is per- 
ceptible, what is certain 1* the Candidate wSl 
inquire— he grows impatient, shrugs his shoul- 
ders, goes to his writing-table, and leaves me to 
combat it out, although, for my part, I would 
gladly have nothing to do with It. Should I, 
however, for a while cany on the contest boldly, 
the scholar then will overwhelm me with learn- 
ed words and arguments, and then I too flee, 
and leave him maitre du chimp de hataUle. He 
believes then that I am oonvmced, at least of 
his power, which yet however is not the case; 
and if fortune does not bestow upon me a pow- 
erful ally agauist him, he may imi^^ne so. Nev- 
ertheless, I am not without some curiosity to 
hear a system which he has promised to explain 
to me this evening, and according to which ev- 
erything in the world ought to be so good and 
consistent. These subjects have always an in- 
terest for me, and remind me of the time when 
you and I, Cecilia, like two butterflies, \yent flut- 
tering over the earth, pausing about its flowers, 
and building up for ourselves pretty theories on 
the origin of life and all thin^, 8is»& ^S^«^ ^ 
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bad slnofl f«riQtte& them. Think only if the 
mythology of our youth should preaent itself 
ngftin in the system of the CaAdidate !*' 

Here Elise was interrupted by the entranee of 
the troop of children. 

"Might we borrow Gabrielel" '* Mother, 
lend us Gabriele!" besought several coaxing 
little voices. 

" Gabriele, wilt thou not come and play with 
mbV* and with those words Petrea held up a 
gingerbread heart, which so operated on the 
heart of the little one, that at once she yielded 
to the wishes of brother and sisters. 

''Ah, but you must take great care of her, my 
little angell^'. said the mother; '' Louise, dear, 
take her under your charge ; look after her, and 
see thatVio harm befall her!" 

** Yes, of course ;" said Louise, with a conse- 
quential countenance : and the jubilant children 
earried off the borrowed treasure. 

Elise took her work, and the Candidate, with 
a look of great importance, seated hiniself before 
her, in order to initiate her into the mysteries 
of his system. Just, however, at the moment 
when he had opened his mouth to begin, after 
having hemmed a few times, a shrill little bark- 
ing, and the words, **your most devoted ser- 
vant," were heard at the door, and a person en- 
tered curtseying with an air of conscious worth, 
and with a little poodle in her arms — a person 
with whom we will have the honour to com- 
mence a new chapter. 



CHAPTER m. . 

THB CnA.KBBRLAIN'8 LApT. ' 

Whbbb is there not haute voUe 7 Above the' 
heavenly hosts are outspread the wings of cher 
ubim and seraphim ; and in the poultry-yards of 
earth the geese exalt their wings high over the 
other lesser feathered creatures. It belongs to 
the ordination of the world. 

The Chamberlain's lady, GunillaW., belonged 
incontestably to the highest haiUe voUe in the ex- 
cellent city of X., where jWe have had the hon- 
our of making the acquaintance of the family of 
the Franks. She was the sister of the Sheriff 
Sternhok, and inhabited the third story of the 
house of which the Franks inhabited the second, 
and Evelina Berndes the first. 

This lady had spent her youth at Court, and 
passed many a day of wearisome constraint, and 
many a night in making those clothes which 
were to conceal from the world how poor Miss 
Gunilla was ; yet neither night nor day did she 
complain either of constraint or of poverty, for 
she possessed under a plain exterior a strong 
and quiet spirit. 

An old aunt used to preach to her thus : "Eat, 
that thou mayst grow stout; if thou art stout, 
thou wilt grow handsome ; and if thou art hand- 
some, thou wilt get married." 

Miss Gunilla, who never ate much, and who 
did not eat one mouthful more for this warning, 
grew neither fat nor handsome ; yet on account 
of her excellent disposition she was beloved by 
every one, and especially by a young rich Cham- 
berlain of the court, who, through his own |;ood 
qualities and excellent heart, won her affections, 
and thus Miss Gunilla became Mistress. Aflelr 



this, in the chtde of her friends she was aoeiM- 1 
tomed to be called Mrs. Gunilla ; which freedom | 
we also shall sometimes take with her here. 

Shortly after her marriage, and in conse- 
quence of cold, her husband became a sad inva- 
lid. For thirty years she lived separated from 
the world, a faithful and lonely attendant of tbe 
sick man ; and what she bore and what she en- 
dured the world knew not, for she endured ail 
in silence. For several years her husband 
could not bear the^ight ; she learned, therefore, 
to knit in darkness, and thus made a large l^it- 
ted carpet. " Into this carpet," said she, as she 
once spoke accidentally of herself, "have I knit 
many tears !" 

Que of the many hypochondriacal fancies of 
her husband was, that be was about to fall into 
1^ yawning abyss, and only could believe himself 
saft so long as he held the hand of his wife. 
Thus for one month after another she sate by 
his couch. 

At length, the ffrave opened for him; and 
thanking his wife mr the happiness he had en- 
joyed in the house of sickness on earth, he sank 
to rest, in the fall belief of a land of blessedness 
beyond. When he was gone, it seemed to her 
as if she were of no more use than an old al- 
manack ; but here also again her soul raised it- 
self under its burden, and she regulated her life 
with peace and decision. In course of years 
she grew more cheerful, and the originality of 
her talents and disposition which nature had 
given to her, and which, in her solitude, had un- 
disturbedly followed their own bent, brought a 
freshness with them into social life, into which 
she entered at first rather from resolution than 
^r5m feeling at ease in it. 

" Tbe Lord ordains all things for the best ;** 
that had always been, and still remained, the 
firm anchorage of her soul. But it was not this 
alone which gave to her the peace and gentle- 
ness which' announced themselves in her voice, 
and diffused a true grace over her aged and not 
handsome countenance ; for even as the sunken 
sun often throws the loveliest light upon the 
earth which it has left, so does a beloved, but 
departed human being cast a light of holy re- 
membrance on the remaining solitary friend. 
Mrs. Gunilla herself lived in such remembrance ; 
she knew it not, but ever since the death of her 
husband the dark pictures of her suffering had 
vanished more and more, and her own person^ 
dignified by patience and suffering, became en- 
nobled as by a transfiguration ; the light which 
was in her soul cast a glory around her. She 
seldom mentioned the name of her husband; 
but when she did so, it was like a breath of 
summer air in voice and countenance. 

She collected good people about her, and loved 
to promote their happiness ; and whenever there 
was a young couple whose narrow circumstan- 
ces, or whose fears for the future, filled them 
with anxiety, or a young but indigent man who 
was about to fall into debt and diflSculty, Mrs. 
Gunilla was ever at hand, even though she 
came late. She had nevertheless her faults^ 
and these, as we proceed, we shall become ac- 
quainted with. 

We shall now endeavour to sketch her por- 
trait — the size of life. Age between fifty and 
sixty ; figure tall, stiff, well-made, not too thin ; 
besidi Jeremlas Munter she might be called 
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Stoat ; oomplezioiu pale yellow ; the nose and 
chia coining together, the mouth falling in ; the 
eyes grey and small, forehead smooth, and 
agreeably shaded by siWer hair ; the hands still 
handsome, and between the thumh and delicate 
tip of the forefinger a pinch of snuff, which was 
commonly held in certain prospective towards 
the nose, whilst with ao elbow riesting on the 
arm of sofa or easy chair, she gave little lec- 
tures or read aloud, for it was one of her weak- 
nesses to suppose that she knew every thmg. 

During her lung hermit-life she had been ac- 
customed wholly to neglect her toilette; and 
her old silk gown, from which the wadding 
peeped out from many a hole, especially at the 
elbows ; her often-mended collar, and her droop- 
ing cap, the ribbons of which were flecked with 
many a stain of snuff, were always a trouble to 
£lise*s love of order and purity. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, there was a certain air about Mrs. 
Qunilla, which carried off all; and with her 
character, rank, property^ and consideration, she 
was haute vol6e, spite of torn gown and snnff-be- 
flecked ribbons, and had great, influence among 
the best society of the city. 

She considered herself somewhat related to 
Elise, was very fond of her, and used very often 
lo impart to her, her opinions on education (N.B. 
—Airs. GnniUa never had children) — on which 
account many people in the city accused Elise 
of weakness towards the haMte voUe, and the 
postmistress Bask and the general-shopkeeper 
Snor considered it quite as much a crime as a 
failing. 

There was in Mrs. Gunilla's voice, manners, 
and bearing, a something very imposing; her 
curtsey was usually very stately and low, and 
this brings us again to her entrance into £lise's 
room. Elise, the moment she entered, quickly 
rose and welcomed her, introducing Jacobi at 
the same time. 

At the first glance, Jacobi uttered an excla- 
mation of joyful surprise, approached her with 
an appearance Of the greatest cordiality, seized 
her hand, which he kissed reverentially, and fe- 
licitated himself on the happiness of seeing her 
again. 

The little eyes of the Chamberlain*s lady 
twinkled, and she exclaimed, " O heavens ! my 
heart's dearest ! Nay, that is very pleasant ! 
He, he. he!'* 

"How!" exclaimed Elise in astonishment, 

"Mr. Jacobi, do you know Aunt W., do you 

know Mr. Jacobi V* 

The Candidate appeared about to give an ex- 
planation, but this Mrs. Gunflla, with a faint 
crimson overspreading the pale yellow cheek, 
and a twitch of the eyebrow, prevented, and 
with a quick Voice she said, " We once lived in 
the same house.*' 

She then desired that the conversation which 
her entrance had interrupted, and which appear- 
ed to have been very important, might proceed. 
" At least," added she, with a penetrating glance 
on Elise and the Candidate, " If I should not dis- 
turb you." 

*' Certainly not!" was the reply from both 
parties. 

The Candidate needed only the sixteenth of 
t hint to rush armed with full fervour into the 
mysteries of his system. Mrs. Gunilla took out 
a liacket of old gold thready which she set her- 



sdf to unravel, whitot th« Caadioate covgliM 
and prepared himself. 



CHAPTER ly. 

MONADS AND N0BAAD8. 

''All beings," commenced the Candidate, 
"have, as their most intrinsic foundation and 
substance, a simple unity, a soul, a— in a word; 
a monad." 

" Ar-a what V* asked the Chamberlain's lady,, 
fixing her eyes upon him. 

" A monad, or a simple unity," continned he. 
" The monads have a common resemblance in 
substance with one another; bat in respect of 
qualities, of power, and size, they are substan- 
tially unlike. There are the monads of people; 
there are human monads, animal monads, vege- 
table monads; in short, the world is full of mon« 
ads — they compose the world—^" j 

" Heart's dearest !" interrupted the old lady, in 
a tone of displeasure, " I don't understand one 
word of all this ! What stuff it is 1 What are 
monads?— fill the world, do they 3 — ^I see no 
monads!" 

"You see me, dear lady," said Jacobi, "an4 
yourself. You are yourself a monad." 

"la monad !" exclaimed she, in disgust. 

"Yes, certainly," replied he, "your Honour 
just the same as any otner living creatute — ** ' ' 

" But," again interrupted she, " I must tell you^ 
dear friend, that J am neither a monad nor a 
creature, but a human being— a sinful human 
being it is true— but one that God, in any case, 
created in his own image." 

"Yes, certainly, certainly," acceded the Can^- 
didate. " I acknowledge a principal monad^ 
from which all other monads emanate?' 

"What!" exclaimed she, "is our Lord Gtod 
to be a monad also?" 

" He may be so designated," said the Candi- • 
date, " on account of oneness, and also to pre- 
serve uniformity as to name. For the rest, f be- 
lieve that the monads, from the beginning, are 
gifted with a self-sustaining strength, through 
which they are generated into the corporeal 
world ; that is to say, take a bodily shape, live, 
act, nay, even strive — that is to say, would re- 
move themselves from one body mto another 
without the immediate influence of the Principal 
Monad. The monads are in perpetual motion 
— ^perpetual change, and always place and ar- 
range themselves according to their power and 
will. If, now, we regard the world from this 
point of view, it presents itself to us in the clear- 
est and most excellent manner. In all spheres 
of life we see how the principal monad assem- 
bles all the subject monads around itself as or- 
gans and members. Thus are nations and states, 
arts and sciences, fashioned; thus every man 
creates his own world, and governs it according 
to his ability ; for there is no such thing as free- 
will, as people commonly imagine, but the mon- 
ad 'in man directs what he shall become, and 
what in regard to—" 

" That I don't believe," interrupted Mrs. Gun- 
illa ; " since, if mv soul, or monad, as you would 
call it, had guided me according to its pleasure, 
it would have led me to do many wicked things: 
and if our Lord Grod had not chastised me, and 
in his mercy directed me to something mat was 
good, it would have gone mad enough with mj 
nomadic soul— that I can tell yon." , 
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"Bat, TOUT Ha&OBr/' aaad Jai^bi,^^'^ don't 
^eny at all the inflaence of a principal monad, 
on tke contragTi I acknowledge ^ and it is pre- 
cisely this infldence upon your monad whicft— " 
^ "And I assert," exclaimed she, warming, and 
again intemiptine him, " that we should do no- 
tmng that was rignt, if you could establish your 
nomadic government, instead of the goyemment 
of our Lord God. What good could I get Irom 
your nomads 1" - 

" Monads," said the Candidate, correcting her. 

"And supposing your monads," continued 
Mrs. GuniUa, " do ke^p in such perpetual move- 
ment, and do arranse themselves so properly, 
what good will that ao me in moments of temp- 
tation and need 1 It is far wiser and better that 
I say and believe that our Lord God will guide 
OS according to his wisdom and good, than if I 
should believe that a heap of your nomads — ** 

" Monads, monads !" exclaimed the Candidate. 

" Monads or nomads," answered Mrs. Gunil- 
la, " it is all one— be so good as to let my cotton 
alone— yotir nomads maybe as magnificent and 
mighty as thev please, and they may govern 
themselves, and may live and strive according to 
their own wisdom ; ySet I cannot see. how the 
world, for aQ that, can be in the least the more 
regular, or eren one little grain the more plea- 
4sant to look at. And why are things so bad here 1 
Why, precisely for this very reason, because you 
good people fancy yourselves such powerful 
monaas, and think so much of your own strength, 
without being wiUing to know that you are alto- 

Either poor sinners, who ought to beseech our 
ord God to goven their poor nomadic souls, in 
order that they might become a little better. It 
is precisely such nomadic notions as these that 
we have to thank for all kind of pettifo^ne 
pranks, for all uproars and broken wmdows. Il 
you had only less of nomads, and more of sensi- 
ble men in you, one should live in better peace 
on the earth." 
^ The Candidate was quite confounded ; he had 
never been used to argument like this, and stared 
at Mrs. Gnnilla with open piouth; whilst little 
Pyrrhus, excited by the warmth of his mistress, 
leapt upon the table, and barking shrilly seemed 
disposed to spring at the Candidate's nose. All 
(hid appeareaso comic, that Elise could no longer 
keep hack the merriment which she had felt du- 
ring the former part of the dispute, and Jacobi 
himself accompanied her hearty laugh. Mrs. 
Gunilla, however, looked very bitter ; and the 
Candidate, nothing daunted, b^gan again. 

" But, in the name of all the world," said he, 
** your Honour will not understand me : we speak 
only in one sense of observing the world— in a 
sense which its phenomena can clearly expound 
themselves. Mohadology, rightly understood, 
does not oppose the ideas of the Christian reli- 
^on, as I will demonstrate immediately. Ob- 
jective revelation proves to us exactly that the 
subject-objective and object-subjective, which—" 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Gunilla, tljrowing herself 
back, ** talk what nonsense you will for me, I 
know what I know. Nomads may be just what 
thev please for me: but I call a man, a paan; I 
call a cat, a cat, and a flower, a flower; and our 
Lord God remains to me our Lord GK>d, and no 
nomad !" 

' ** Monad, monad 1" cried the Candidate, in a 
sort of half-comic despair ; ^ and as for that word, 
jphilosophy has as good a right, as any other 
isclence, to make use of ceftain words to express 
{certain idens." 



Daring the last seteral minutieB tmspicaam 
movements had been heard at the parlour door 
the cause of which now became evident ; tht 
children had stolen ih behind the Candidate, and 
now cast besjceching glances towards their mother 
that she should let all go on unobserved. Petrea 
and Eva stole in firtt, carrying between them a 
heavy jpineushion, weighted with lead, five 
pounds m weight at leasL The Candidate was 
standing, and at the yery moment when he was 
doing his b^t to defend the rights of philosophy, 
the leaden cushion was dropped down into his 
coat-pocket. A motion backwards was percept- 
ible through his whole body, and his coat was 
tightlv pulled down behind. A powerful twitch- 
ing shewed itself at the comers of his mouth, and 
a certain stammering might be noticed in his 
speech, although he stood perfectly still, and ap- 
peared to observe nothing; while thii little ras- 
cals, who had expected a terrible explosion from 
their well-laid train, stole offtb a distance. 

All this while, however, therewas in the gfood- 
hearted scholar such a pow^ful inclination to 
laugh, that he hastened to relate an anecdote 
which should give him the of^rtuni^ of doing 
so. And whether it was the notaiads of Mis. 
Gunilla Which diverted him from his system, or 
the visit of the little herd of nomads to his pocket, 
true it is there was an end of his philosophy for 
that evening. Beyond this, he appeared now to 
wish by cheerful discourse to entertain Mrs. Gu- 
nilla, m which he perfectly succeeded ; and so 
mild and indulgent was be towards her, that plise 
began to question with herself whether Mrs. Gu- 
nilla's mode of argument were not the best and 
the most successful 

The children stood not far off, and observed 
all the actions of Jacobi. " If he goes out, he 
will feel the cushion," said they. « He will 
fetch a book ! Now he comes — ah !" 

The Candidate really went out for a book from 
his room, but he stepped with the most stoical 
repose, though with a miserably badnvard-pulled 
coat, through the astonished group of children, 
and left the jroom. 

When he returned, the coat sate quite correct- 
ly; the cushion evidently was not there. The 
astonishment of the children rose to the highest 
pitch, and there was no end to their conjecturss. 
Louise imagined that there must be a hole in his 
pocket, through which the pincushion had fallen 
on the stairs. Petrea, in whose suggestion the 
joke originated, was quite dismayea about the 
fate of the cushion. 

Never once did it oiter into the innocent heads 
of the children that the Candidate had done all 
this in order to turn their intended joke'on him 
into a joke on themselves. 

" How came you to be acquainted with Mis. 
Gunilla W. 1" asked Elise firom Jacobi when the 
lady was gone. 

" When I was studjring in ," replied he. 

" I rented a small room on the ground floor or 
the same house where she lived. As I at that 
time was in very narrow circumstances, I had 
my dinner from an eating-house near, where all 
was supplied at the lowest price; but it oAen 
was so intolerably bad, that I was obliged to send 
it back untasted. and endeavour, by a walk in the 
fresh air instead, to appease my hunger. I had 
lived thas for some time, and was, as may be 
imagined, become meagre enough, when Mis. 
W., with whom I was not personally acquainted, 
proposed to me, through her housekeeper, that 
she should provide me with a dianer.at the same 
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loir cliaige as the eating-house. I was aston- 
ished, but thankfully accepted Che proposal. 1 
soon discovered, however, that she wished in this 
way to become mv benefactor without its appear- 
ing so, and without my thanks being necessary. 
From this day i lived in actual plenty. But her 
goodness dlE not end here; During a severely 
cold winter, in which I went out in a very thin 
great-coat; I received quite tinexpectedly one 
trimmed with fur. From whom it came I could 
not for some time discover, till chance gave me 
a clue which led me to the Chamberlain's lady. 
But could I thank her for iti No, she became 
regularly angry, and drove me away whenever I 
spoke of my obligation to her." 

Tears filled the eyes of Jacobi as he told this, 
and both Ciise^s eyos and those of her husband 
beamed with delight at this relation. 

" It is," said judge Frank, " a proof how much 
goodness there is in the world, although at a su- 
perficial glance one is so disposed to doubt it. 
What is bad is noised abroad, is echoed back 
from side to sid^, and newspapers and social cir- 
cles find so much to say about it ; whilst what is 
^od goes at best, like sunshine, quietly through 
the world." 



CHAPTER V. 

DISAGREEABLE NEWS. 

The little quarrel which Mrs. Gunilla had 
with the Candidate, about monads and nomads, 
appeared to have displeased neither of them, but 
rather, on the contrary, to have excited in them 
a desire for others ; and as Elise, who had no 

freat inclination to spend her evenings alone with 
im, used frequently to invite Mrs. Gunilla to 
drink tea with them, it was not long before she 
and the Candidate were again in hot disputation 
together. Whenever too if happened that the 
Assessor also came in, there was a terrible noise 
among all three. The Candidate spoke his loud- 
est, and leapt about almost beside himself, but 
was fairly out-talked, because his voice was 
weak, and becatise Mrs. Gunilla and the -As- 
sessor, who between them two selves never were 
agreed, leagued themselves nevertheless against 
him. Jacobi, notwithstanding this, had often the 
light side of an ai^ument, and bore this over- 
throw with, the best temper in the world. Per- 
haps he might have lost his temper, however, 
as well as his voice—he himself declared he 
«houldT-had he not suddenly abandoned the con- 
test. He vanished almost entirely from the even- 
ing circle. 

" What has become of our Candidate 1" asked 
Mrs. Gunilla. "I shall be much surprised if 
some of his monads or nomads have not carried 
him off bodily ! He, he, he I" 

Judge Frank and wife also began to question 
with some anxiety, " What has become of our 
Candidate 1" 

Our Candidate belong to that class of persdns 
who easily win many friends. His cheerriil easy 
temper, his talents and good social Qualifications, 
made him much beloved and sought after, espe- 
cially in smaller circles. It was here, therefore, 
Bi i* had been at the University — he was drawn 
fPo a jovial little company of good fellows, 
where, in a variety of ways, they could amuse 
themselves, and where the cheerful spirit of Ja- 
cobi was highly prizeit: He allowed himself, 
partly out oi good-nature and partly out of his 
own folly, to be led on by them, and to take part 
C 



in a variety of pranks, which, throngh the infla 
enqp of some members of the Club, went on from 
little jto more, and our Candidate found himself, 
befdre he was aware of what he was about, drawn 
into a regular debauch— all which operated most 
disadvantageously upon him^kept him out late 
at night, and ozly permitted him to rise late in"^ 
the morning, and then with headach aad disin* 
clination to business. 

There was, of course, no lack of good friends 
to bring these tidings to Judge Frank. He was 
anery, and Elise was seriously distressed, for she 
had begun, to Hke Jacobij and had hoped for so 
much from his connexion with the children. 

" It won't do, it won't do,'' grumbled Judge 
Frank. ** There shall very soon be an end put to 
this! A pretty story indeed! I shall tell him 
that if he — . But, dear child, you yourself 
are to blame in this affair; you should concern 
yourself a little about him; you are so JUre and 
distant to him ; and-what amusement doyou pro- 
vide for him here of an evening 1 llie little 
quarrels between Mrs. Gunilla and Munter can- 
not be amusing to him, especially when he is 
always out-talked by them. It would be a thou- . 
sand times better for the yottng man if you would 
allow him to read aloud to you, even if it were 
romances, or whatever you would. You should 
exert your talent for music ; it would give your- 
self pleasure, and between whiles you could talk 
a little sound reason with him, instead of dispu- 
ting about things which neither he nor you under- 
stand I If you had only begun in that way at 
first, he would perhaps never have b^en such a 
swashbuckler as he is, and now one must ^et 
order and good manners back into the tonse with 
o^^ersight and trouble. I'll not allow such goings 
on!— he shall hear about it to-morrow morning! 
ril give that pretXy youth something which he 
shall remember!" 

" Ah !" said Elise, "don't be too severe, Ernst! 
Jacobi is good: and if you talk seriously yet 
kindly to him, I am persuaded it will have the 
best effect." 

Judge Frank made no reply, but walked up 
and down the room in very ill humour. 

" Would you like to hear some news of your 
neighbour the pasquilla- writer 1" asked Assessor 
Munter, who iust tnen entered with a dark coun- 
tenance. " He is sick, sick to death of a gallop- 
ing consumption— he will not write any more 
pasQuillas." 

"Who looks after his little girt 1" asked Elise ; 
" I see her sometimes running aboQt the street 
like a wild cat." 

" Yes, there's a pretty prospect for her," snort- 
ed out the Assessor. " There is a person in the 
house— one must call her a person whether she 
be a beast or a devil- who looks aOer the 
housekeeping, but robs him and ruins that child. 
Would you believe it 1 She and two tall churls 
that she has about her amuse themselves with 
terrifying that little girl by dressing themselves 
up whimsically, and acting the goblins in the 
twilight. It is more than a miracle if they do 
notdriveher mad!" 

"Poor wretch!" exclaimed Judge Frank it 
rai^e and abhorrence. " How much destruction 
of chjaracter there is, how much crime, which 
the arm of the law cannot reach! And that 
child's father, can he bear that it is so treated V* 

" He is wholly governed by that creature— that 
woman," said Munter; "besides, sick in bed as 
he now is, he knows but little of what goes on in 
tiie hoase.** 
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« And if he die," aufced the judge, " is there no- 
body who will look altef thai gin % Is there no 
relation or friend 1" 

"Nobody in the world," returned Jeremias. 
<' I ha^e inquired particularly. The bird in the 
wood is not more defenceless than that child. 
Poverty there will be in the house; and what lil> 
tie there is, that monster of a housekeeper will 
soon run through." ' 

" What can one do 1" asked the Judge in real 
' anxiety. * ' Do yon know anything, Munter, that 
one could do V* 

"Nothing as y*t," returned he; "at present 
. things must take their own course. I counsel 
nobody to interfere; for he is possessed of the 
woman, and she is possessed of the devil ; and as 
for the girl, be will have her dbnstantly with him, 
and lets her give way to all her petulances. But 
this cannot long endure. In a paonth, perhaps, 
he will be dead; and He who sees the falling 
sparrow will, without doubt, take care of the 
ooor child. At present nobody can save her 
from the hands of these harpies. Now, good 
evening I But I could not help coming to tell 
yon this little histoiy, because it lay burning at 
mj heart i and people have the very polite custom 
or throwing iheir Durdens upon others, in order 
to lighten themselves. Adieu !" 

The Judge was very much disturbed this even- 
ing. What he had just heard weighed heavily 
on his heart 

• " It is singular," sajtd' he, " how often Mr. N.'s 
course and mine have clashed. He has talent, 
but bad moral character; on that account I have 
opposed his endeavours to get into office, and 
thus operated against his success. It was natu- 
ral that he should become my enemy, and I never 
troubled myself about it; but now 1 wish— the 
unhappy man, how miserable he lies there I and 
that poor, poor child ! Strom," said he, calling 
to his servant, " u the Candidate at home 1 No, 
and it is nearly eleven 1 To-nM>rrow he shall 
find out where he ia at home |" 
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On the following morning, as Judge Frank 
drew aside his wmdow-curtains, the sun, so 
powerful in its beams and its silence, shone into 
nls chamber, lighting it with its glorious splen- 
dour. T^ese sunbeams went directly to bi« heart. 
I " Dear EUise," said he, when his wife was 
awake, " I ha,ve a great deal to do to-day. Per- 
haps it woukl be better if you would speak w^th 
Jacobi, and give him his ^Qture. Ladies, in 
such circumstances, have more influence On men 
than we men can have. Besides thls^ what can 
be bent must not be broken. I— in short I fancy 
you will manage the aflair best. Could you not 
take the children a long walk to-day t It would 
do both them and you good, and upon the way 
you would have an excellent opportunity for an 
explanation. Should this be of no avail, then I 
will— but I would gladly avoid being angry with 
him ; one has things enough to vex one without 
that." 

The Judge was not the only person in ihe 
house whom the sun inspired with thoughts of 
rambling. The Candidate had promised the 
ehildren for a long time to take them to a wood, 
where there were plenty of hazel-boshes, and 
where thev would gather a rich harvest of nuts. 



Children have an incomparable memory for a«« 
such promises ; and the little Franks thought that 
no day could, by any possibility, be more beau- 
tiful or more suitable for a great expedition than 
the present, and therefore, as soon as they dis- 
covered that the Candidate and their parents 
thought the same, their jov rose actu^y as hieh 
as the roof. Brigitta had not hands enough lor 
Petrea and Eva, so did they skip about when she 
wished to dress them. 

Immediately after noon the procession was 
ready to set forth. Henrik and Louise marched 
first; next came Eva and Leonore, between 
whom was Petrea, each one carrying a little bas- 
ket containing a piece of cake, as provision for 
thei^ journey. Behind the column of children 
came the mother, and near her the Candidate^ 
drawing a little wicker carriage, in which sate 
little Gabriele, looking gravely about with her 
large brown eyes. 

"Little Africa" — so the children called their 
little dark-eyed neighbour from the Cape — ^stood 
at her door as the little Franks tripped rorth from 
theirs. Petrea, with an irreastible desire to 
make her acquaintance, rushed across the street 
and offered her a piece of cake which she had in 
her basket • The little wild creature snatched the 
piece of cake with rtoleiice, showed her row of 
white teeth, and vfmished in the doorway, while 
Elise seized Petrea's hand^ in order to keep her 
restless spirit in cheek. 

As soon as they had passed the gate of the city 
the children were permitted full freedom, and they 
were not much more composed in their demean- 
our than a set of young calves turned out for the 
first time into a green meadow. We must even 
acknowled^ that Louise fell into a few excess- 
es, such as jumping over ditches where they were 
the broadest, and clapping her hands and shout- 
ing to frighten away phlegmatical crows. It 
was not long, however, before she gave up these 
outbreaks, and turned her mind to a much se- 
dater course; and then, whenever a stiff-necked 
miUifolium or a gaudy hip came in her way, she 
carefully broke it off, and preserved it in her 
aprou, for the use of the family. Henrik ran 
back every now and then to the wicker carriage 
in orde^ to kiss " the babv," and ^ve her th» 
very least flowers he <:ould find, l^etrea oftak 
stumbled and fell, but always sprang up quickly^ 
and then, unaffrighted, sped forward on her way 
again. 

The Candidate also, full of jc^ous anim^) 
spirits, began to sing aloud, in a fine tenor voic<^ 
the song, " Seats of the Vikings I groves old and 
hoary," in which the children soon joined their 
descant, while they marched in tim^ to the song. 
Elise, who gave herself up to the full enjoyment 
of the beautiful day aud the imiversal delight^ 
bad neither inclination nor wish to interrupt this 
by any disagreeable explanation ; she thought to 
herself that she would defer it a while, 

" Nay, only look, only look, sisters 1 Henrik^ 
come herel" exclaimed little Petrea, beckonlne 
with the hand, leaping, and almost out of herself 
for delight, while she looked through the trellis- 
work of a tall handsome gate into pleasure- 
grounds which were laid out in the old-fashion- 
ed manner, and ornamented with clipped trees. 
Many little heads soon surmounted Petrea's, a|A 
looked with great curiosity through the trelliP 
gate, and then up came the Candidate, not like a 
mreatening cherub with^ flaming sword, but a 
good angel, who opened me door of this paradise 
to the enraptured children. This surprise had 
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been prepared tor them by Elise and the Candi- 
date, who had obtained permission from the pro- 
prietor of the grounds to take the children through 
them on their way to the nut-wood. 

Here the children found endless subject for ad- 
miration and inquiry, nor could either the Can- 
didate or their mother answer all their questions. 
3efore long the hesffts of the children were mo- 
^ed at sight of a little leaden Cupid, who stood 
<vseping near a dry fountain. 

" Why does he cry V* teked they. 

"Probably because the water is all gone," an- 
swered the Candidate, smilingly. 

Presently again they wei^ enchanted byl^ight 
•fa Chinese temple, which to their fancy contain- 
ed all the tnagntficence in the^world — ^instead of, 
as was the case, a quantity df fowls ; then they 
were filled with astonishment at trees in the form 
of pyramids-^hey never had seen anything sa 
wonderful, so beautiful ! But the most wonder- 
fol thing was yet to come. 

They J-eached a gloomy part of the grounds. 
Melancholy sound^, incoherent, yet pleasurable, 
became audible, accompanied by an uninterrupt- 
ed plashing of water. The children walked 
slower and closer together, in a state of excited 
expectation, and a kind of shuddering curiosity. 
The melancholy tones and the falling water be- 
•ame more and more distinct, as they round them^ 
selves inclosed in a thick fir wood; presently, 
kowever, an opening to the right showed itself, 
and then^ thickly wreathed with a wild growth 
•f plants and heavily-leaved trees, the vault of a 
erotto revealed itself, within which, and in the 
distance, stood a lai^ white figure, with' aged 
head, long beard, crooked legs, and goat's feet. 
To his lips he held a pandean pipe, from which 
ibe jsxtraordinary sounds appeared to proceed. 
Little waterfalls leaped here and there irom the 
rocks around, and tiien collected themselves at 
the foot of the statue in a large foaski, in which 
the figure seemed, with a dreamy coontenance, 
"^to contemplate himself and the leaf-garlanded en- 
trance of the grotto. 

The Candidate informed them that this was 
the wood-god Pan *, bat what farther information 
he gave respeeting this deity of nature among the 
imcients, was listened to by nobody but Louise, 
who however shook her white head over the 
want of wjsdom in the Grecians who could be- 
lieve on such a god; and by Elise, who leHKl to 
liscover in the belief of antiqqity a god V na- 
ture ; al&ougfa we give in our day to such a dei- 
ty a much truer, and, as we think, a much divi- 
ner nature. 

The exhibition in the giotto had produced its 
>efiect upon 'all the spectators, great as well as 
small; but^e brain of the little Petrea seemed 
quite intoxicated, not to say crazed by it. The 
Wood-god, with his mnslG.his half-animal half- 
V, human figofe, although only of g]rpsam, and, as 
~ tke Candidate declared, the offspnne only of a 
dim fimcy, as well as that it was wiUiout life or 
actnatity, still r^nained toher imaffination a liv- 
ing existence, as real as wonderfm. She could 
see nothing, tnink of nothing, but the Wood-god : . 

«d the foreboding^ of a new and wonderfol world 
ed her scml with a delicioos temor. 
In the meantime the candidate condncted Elise 
by a path, which wound among alders and birch- 
es, from the grotto, np the mountain. When they 
reached the ascent, all was sunny and cheerful ; 
and behold upon a mound, was set out so pleas- 
antly in the sunshine, a little collation of^iruit. 
The Candidate, who had great pleasoie'in being 



the kind-heai;ted host on snch occasions, had pro* 
vided this little surprise fdr Elise and the children ; 
and never, indeed, was a surprise more welcome 
or more joyous. It is the most thankful thing in 
the world to give pleasure to children; and, 
moreover, the good- wiU of the mother is always 
obtained thereby. 

The Candi|late spread his cloak upon a green 
slope under a hedge of roses, on which Elise's 
favourite flowers were still blooming, as a sea^ 
for herself and "the baby," which, now lifted out 
of the wicker-carriage, had its green silk bonnet 
taken off, and its 'golden locks bathed in sunshine* 
He chose out the best fruit for her and her moth- 
er; and then seating himself ot the grass near 
her, played with her, and drove away the flies 
fl'om her mother with a spray ot roses, while the 
other children ran about at a distance, enjoying, 
with all the zest of childhood, ^oseberries aul 
freedom. The trees rustled with a soft south 
wind, while the melodions tones of the Wood- 
god, and the splash of the water, mingled gently 
witi^ the whispering leaves. It was a deliciotts 
time, and its soft influence stole into the soul of 
Elise. The sun, the scent of the reses, the song 
of the wood and of the water, the beautiful scene 
before her, the happy childien— all these cabled 
up into her breast that summer of the heart, in 
which all sentiments, all thoughts, are like flow- 
ers, and which makes life seem so light and so 
lovely : she conceived a friendship for that young 
man who had occasioned it, and whose good 
heart beamed forth from his eyes, which at one 
moment w^re fixed on the blue heavens, and then 
on her own soil bine eyes,^ with an expression of 
devotion and a certain pure eamesmess, which 
she had never observed in him before. Elise felt 
that she could 90W undertake the explanatioa 
with him; she felt that she could talk with him 
openly and warmly as a sister, and that the truth 
wpula flow from her lips, without wounding him 
or giving him pain. 

Scarcely, however, had she with cordial, though 
with tremulous voice, beg«n to speak, when an 
uneasy movement among the childien interrapt- 
ed her. Some looked in the hedges, some ran 
about under the trees, and the name << Petrea I 
Petrea !" was repeated in every variety of tone. 
The mother looked uneasily around, and the 
Candidate sprang up to see what was amiss. It 
was nothing uQi^ommon for Petrea to separate 
herself firom the rest of the children, and, occapi> 
ed by her own little thoughts, to lag behind; ob 
that acconnt, therefore, nobody had at first troub- 
led themselves becanseshe vasnotwiditheni at 
the collation, foe they said, "she will soon comfe." 
Afierwaid, Elise and the Candidate were too 
much occupied by their own thoughts ; and the 
children^aid as usaal, " She'll soon come." But 
when, she did not come, they bi^an to seek (09 
her, and Elise and the Candidate came to theif 
assistance. They ran back to the grotto; thcF 
sought and called, but all in vain--Petrea was 
nowhere to be found ! and ooeasiuesa verr soon 
changed itself into actnal anxiety. 

We ourselves will now conduct the reader to ' 
Petrea. So enchanted was she with the Wood- 
god and his music, that no sooner had she, with 
the others^ hegun to clio^ghe hill, than she turn- 
ed back to the grotto, anJHere transported by its 
wonderful world, she was suddenly jjossessed by 
a desire to acquaint her father andi Brigitta witn 
herehaving seen the Wood-god. Resold and 
action are much more one with ^AvvVi!^:^ SSksssl 
wiOd women. To\)fe>2Ki<&%s:is^^«^^^>^^<sssr% 
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to the father the important tidings, '< Father, I 
have seen the Wood-god !" was a temptation too 
strong for Peirea's ambition and craving for sym- 
pathy. ^ > 

She had heard them say that they should rest 
on the hill ; and as her organ of locality was as 
feeble as her imagination was powerful, she nev- 
er doubted for a moment of being able to run 
home and back before they were a#are even of 
her absence. As for the rest, to confess the truth, 
she thought nothing at all about it} but with a 
loudly-beating heart, and the words, " Qh, i;ather ! 
we have seen the Wood-god I" on her lips, she 
made a spring, and rushed forward on the #ings 
of fancy as fast as her little legs would carry her, 
in a direction exactly the opposite of that which 
led homeward, and which at the same time re^ 
moved her from the grotto; never thinking, the 
poor Petrea ! that in this world there are many 
ways. Before long, however, she found it neces- 
sary to stand still, in order to rest herself: deli- 
cious odours breathed from the flowers ; the birds 
sang; the heaven was cloudless ; and here, where 
no Cupids nor Chinese temples dazzled her 
thoughts, the veiv remembrance of the god Pan 
vanished from her soul, and instead of it a 
thought, or more properly speaking a sentiment, 
took possession of it-~a holy and beautiful sesh 
timent, 'which the mother had early instilled into 
the hearts oi her chikiren. Petrea saw herself 
solitary, yet at the same time she felt that she 
was not so ; in the deliciousness of the air, in 
the beauty of nature, she perceived the presence 
of a good spirit, which she had been taught to 
call Father; and filled, as her heart seemed to 
be, by a sense of his goodness and affection, 
which appeared never to have been so sensibly 
impressed upon her mind as then, her heart felt 
as if it must dissolve itself in love and happiness. 
She sank down on the grass, and seemed to be 
on the way to heaven. But, ah ! the way thither 
is not so easy : and these heavenly foretastes re- 
main only a short time in the souls of children, 
as well as of grown people. 

That which brought Petrea from her heavenly 
journey back to the earth again, was a squirrel, 
which sprang directly across her path, and sent 
her forth immediately in chase or it To catch 
such ^ame, and to carry it home^ would be in- 
deed m the highest decree a memorable action. 
*'What would Hennk and my sisters sayl 
What would all the city say 1 Perhaps it will 
get into tlie ne^papers I— perhaps the king may 
get to hear it !"— thought Petrea, while, out of 
herself with ambition and earnestness, she pur- 
sued the little squirrel over stock and stone. 

Her frock was torn ; her hands and feet were y 
bruised ; but that was a mere nothing! She felt 
it not, more particularly — oh, night of ^licity i^-^ 
as she fell down, and at that moment graOsped in 
her trembling hands her little prey. Petrea cried 
for delight, and shouted to her giother and sis^ 
ters, who— could not hear her. 

" Oh, thou little most loveabie creature 1" said 
Petrea, endeavouring at the same time to kiss 
her little captive, in return for which that most 
loveabie little creature bitlier by the chin. Sur- 
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prisoner, she saw a gentleman coming towards 
her. It never once occurred to her that this could 
be any other than her father, and almost trans- 
ported, for joy, she exclaimed, "Father, 1 havf 
seen the Wood-god !" 

GreaUy astonished to hear himself thus parent- 
ally addressed, the young man looked up from 
the bopk in which he read,4ind replied, "Way, 
my child, he is gone in that direction," pointing 
with his finger towards that quarter whence Pe> 
trea had^^ome. Imagining at once that he meant 
the Candidate, Petrea replied with anxiety and a 
quick foreboding that she was on a wrong track, 
" Oh,«no, it is not he !" and then turned suddenly 
back again. 

She abandoned now all thoughts of running 
home, and was only desirous of finding those 
whom she had so thoughtlessly leA. She ran 
back, therefore, witl^ all her speed, the n^ay she 
had come, till she reached where two roads 
branched off, and4here, unfortunately, taking the 
wrong one, came into a wild region, where she 
soon perceived how entirely confused she had 
become. She no longer knew which way to go. 
and in despair threw herself into the grass ana 
wept« All her ambition was gone : she let the 
squirrel run away, and gave herself up to her 
own comfortless feelings. She thought now of 
the imeasiness and snxiety of her mother, and 
wept all the more at the thought of her own folly. 
But, however, consoling thoughts, before long, 
chased away these desponding ones. She driS 
her eyes with herdress— she bad lost her ptxrlret 
handKerchief— and looking around her sne saw 
a quantity of fine raspberries growing iriy a cleft 
of the hill. " Raspberries 1" exclaimed she, " my 
mother's favourite berries I" And now we may 
see our little Petrea scrambling up the cliff witn • 
all her might,, in order to gather the lovely fruit. 
She thought that with a bouquet of raspberries 
in her hand, she could throw herself at the feet 
of her mother, and pray for forgiveness. So 
thought she, and tore up the raspberry bushes, - 
and new courage and new hope revived the wiiile 
in her breast. If, thought she, she elambered 
only a little higher, could she not discover where 
her home was 1 should she not see her mother, 
father, sisters, nay, the whole world 1 Certain- 
ly. What a bright idea it was ' 

•With one hand full of raspberries, the other as- 
sistedj^r to climb ; but, ah 1 first pne foibt slipwd 
on th^iy smooth grass, and then the o(fcer. Tfie 
lefi hand could no longer sustain the whole weight 
of her body; the right would not let go the rasp- 
berries. A moment of anguish, a violent effort, 
and then Petrea fx)lled down the cliff Ulto a thick- 
et of bushes and nettles, where for tb^present we 
will leave her, in order to look after tBe others. 

The anxiety of the mother is not to be described^ 
as alter a whole hour spent with Jacob! and Hen- 
rik (Louise remained with the baby near the 
grotto), ip seeking and calling lor Petrea, all was 
in vain. There were many ponds in the grounds, 
aod^hey could not conceal from themselves that 
it was .possible she might have fallen into one. 
It was a most horrible idea for Elise, and sent 
an anguish like death into her heart, as she ^ 
prised, and sorely smarting from the pain, Petrea thought of returning in the evening to her bus- 9 
began to cry ; yet for aj|ghat would not let go the. bband with one child missing, and that one of his 
squirrel, although the%lood flowed from the favourites — missing through hero wn^egligeitce. 



wound. Petrea ran forward, wondering that she 
never came to the great trellis-gate, through 
which ehe knew she must pass in order to retch 
home. While she thus wondered with herself, 
and ran, and strpgglsA. wHSb. her little uatractable 



Death itself seemed to her preferable. 

Breathless, and pale as a corpse, she wandered 
about, and^more tnan once was near sinking tc 
the earth. In vain the Candidate besought h 
to spare herself; to keep herself ouiet, and tear 
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ail to him. In rainl She heard him not^ and 
restless and anhtappy, she sought the child her- 
Mlf. Jacobi was afraid to leave her long alone, 
and kept wandering hear her; while Henrik ran 
into oiher parts of thie grounds, seeking abont 
a^d calling. 

It was full two hours of fruitless seatch after 
the lo&i one, when the Candidate had again join- 
ed the despairing mother, that at the very saAe 
moment their glances both fell suddenly on the 
same object — it was Petrea 1 She lay m a thick- 
et at the foot of the hill ; drops of blood were 
visible on her face and dress, and a horrible neck- 
lace— a yellow-spangled snake l-r-glitteredtin the 
sun around her neck. She lay motionless, and 
Appeired as if sleeping. The mother uttered a 
faint cry of terror, and would have thrown her- 
self upon her, had not the Candidate withheld 
her. 

" For heaven's sake," said he fervently, and 
-n»le as death, "be still; xa>thing perhaps is 
amiss ; bv it is the poisonous snake oi our 
woods — tl aspic! An incaatious movement, 
and both ju and Petrea majr be lost! No, you 
must no , your life is too/precious — but I— prom- 
ise me ^o be still, and — " 

£l7ie was sbaLrcely conscious of what i^e did. 
"A* /ay ! away !" she said, and stroye to tout Ja- 
co' . aside with her weak hands; she herself 
w lid have gone, but her knees supported her 
I looger-'She staggered, and fell to the ground. 

In that same moment the Candidate was be- 
. ide Petrea^ and, seizing the snake by the neck 
/ith as much boldness as dexterity, he slung it 
p a distance. By this motion awakened, Fe- 
xca shuddered, opened heir sleep-drunken eyes, 
fnd, looking around her, exclaimed, " Ah, ah, 
•ather ! I have seen the Wood-god V* 

"Ood bless thee and thy Wood-god!" cried 
ihe delighted Candidate, rejoicing over this in- 
disputable token of life and health; and then, 
clasping her to his breast, he bore her to her 
mother. But the mother neither Heard nor saw 
anything; she lav there insensible, and was first 
recalled to consciousness by Henrik's kisses and 
tears. 

"Is she dead?" whispered she. and looked 
around with an anxious and bewiloered glance. 

"No, no! she lives— she is unhurt I" retimed 
Jacobi, who had thrown himself on his knees he- 
side her; while the little Petrea, kneeling like- 
wise, and holding forth the bunch of raspberries, 
sobbed aloud, and besought her forgiveness. 

Light returned to the eyes of the mother ; she 
started up, and, with a cry of inexpressible joy, 
clasped the recovered child to her breast. 

" God be praised and blessed !" cried she, rais- 
ing her folded hands to heaven : and then silent- 
ly giving her hand to Jacobi, she looked at him 
with tears, which expressed what was beyond 
the power of words. 

"Thank God! thank God»" said Jacobi, with 
deep emotion, pressing Elise's hand to his lips 
and to his breast. He felt himself happy be- 
yond Vords. 

They now hastened to remove from the dan- 
gerous neighbourhood of the snake, after Jacobi 
and Henrik had given up, at the desire of the 
irnther, the probably ineffectual design of seek- 
ing oat the poisonous but blameless animal, ana 
killing it on the spot. 

All this time Hule Louise had sate alone by 
the grotto, endeavouring to comfort her sisters, 
while she herself wept bitter tears over Petrea. 
whom she never exsected to see again : on^tfaat 



very account her joy was all the greater tnd 
louder, when she saw her carried in the arms of 
the Candidate ; and no sooner did she learn from 
her mother how he had rescued her from the 
fangs of death, than she threw her arms rcnnd 
his neck in inexpressible gratitude. All this Pe- 
trea heard and saw with the astonishment and 
curiosity of one who meets with something un- 
heard of; and then, thus seeing the distress which 
her inconsiderateness had occasioned, she her- 
self melted into such despairing tears, that her 
mother was obliged to console and cheer her. 
Of her fall into the thicket Petrea knew no 
more than that her head had felt hurt, that she 
could not get up again, had slept, and then dream- 
ed of the Wood-gOd. 

In the meaiwtime it had become so late, that 
the harvest of nuts was not to be thought of, and 
as much on the mother's, as on Petrea's account, 
it was necessary to hasten home. The other 
<5hildren probably would have grieved more over 
the unfortunate pleasure journey, had they not 
felt an extraordinary desire to relate at home the 
remarkable occurrences of the day. New diffi- 
culties arose on the return. Petrea— who, be- 
sides that she was weary, was bruised and sadly 
dirtied by her fall— -could not walk, and, there- 
fore, it was determined that she must ride in the 
little carriage, while the Candidate carried Ga- 
briele. When, however, the little one saw that 
Jacobi was without gloves, she would neither al- 
low him to carry her nor to take hold of her, and 
set up ,he most pitiable cry. Spite of her cry- 
ing, however, he took up the "little mother's 
d^ar," as he called her; and what neither his 
nor the mother's persuasions could effect was 
brought about by Henrik's leaps, and springs, 
and caresses — she was diverted : the tears re- 
mained standing half way down her cheeks, in 
the dimples which were suddenly made by her 
hearty laughter. 

Petrea, after the paroxysm of sorrow and pen- 
itence was in some measure abated, began to 
think herself and her adventures particularly Ui« 
teresting, and sate in her little carriage a very 
important personi^, surrounded by her sisters, 
who could not sufficiently listen to her relation, 
and who emulated each, other in drawing the lit- 
tle equipage. As for Jacobi, he drew the car- 
riage; he carried the baby, which soon fell 
asleep on ms shoulder ; he sang songs ; told sto- 
ries, m order to entertain Elise, who remained 
long time pale and depressed, from the dan^r 
which had threatened her, and the anxiety whick 
she had endured. 

At length they reached home. They poured 
forth their adventures ; Brigitta shed tears over 
her little angel, good Petrea ; and the father, from 
the impulse of his feelings, pressed Jacobi to 
his heaif. 

After Petrea's scratches and bruises had been 
washed with Riga-balsam, the mother permitted 
the children td have a supper of pancakes and 
raspl>erry-cream, in order to console them for the 
uniortunate expedition. 

Petrea wept some bitter tsars on the breast of 
her father over the gentle admonition she re- 
ceived from him; but spite of tears, she soon 
slept sweetly in his arms. 

And the lecture of d|e Candidate 1 

"Stay at home with us this evening," said 
Elise to him, with a kind, t)eseeching glance. 

The Candidate stayed with them. 
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" Stay at home with ns this evening," jimyed. 
Elise ^e next day, and for several other days, 
and the Candidate stayed. " 

Never before had he seen Elise so kind, so cor- 
dial towards him; never before had she shown 
him so much attention as now ; and this attention, 
this cordiality, from a lady who^ in her inter- 
course with men, was generally only polite and 
indifferent, flattered his vanity, at the same time 
that it penetrated his good heart. All occasion 
for explanatioii and lectures vanished, for the 
Candidate had entirely renounced his dissipated 
friends and companions, and now nobody could 
taUc more edifying than he on Uie subject. He 
ttreed so cordially wi& Eli8e,*that the fleeting 
^ampagne of the orgies foamed only for the m»- 
ment, leaving nothing but emptiness and flatness 
behind. " For once, nay for a few times,** he was 
of opinion, « such excesses might be harmless, 
perhaps even refreshing, but oilen lepeaied-^ah ! 
• Uiat would be prejudicial, and demoralizing in 
the highest degree !'* 

«A11 thi^ seemed to the little Louise, #ho had 
heard it, remarkably well expressed. 

Nobody seemed now better pleased at home 
than Jacobi ; he felt himself so well in the regu- 
j|r course of life which he led. and there seemed 
80 miibh that was genuine and fresh in the occu- 
pations and pleasures of those quiet days at home. 

In the meantime, it was not long before the 
weak side of the Candidate began to develop 
itself even in this new life. Gratitude haa, 
in the first instance, warmed Elise*s heart to- 
wards him, and then his own real amiability 
made it so easy to gratify the wish of her husband 
respecting her behaviour towards Mm, and thus 
it soon happened that her intercourse with Jaco- 
bi entwined her own existence. In many re- 
apecUKhelrtastes were similar^ especially in their 
love of music and polite literatare, while his 
youthful enthusiasm gave to her eommon occu- 
pations a higher life and interest. Discussion 
lost all character of dispute, and became merely 
an agreeable interchange of thought : it was no 
longer now of any importance to him to be al- 
ways right ; there was a peculiar kind of plea- 
sure in giving up his opinion to hers. He keew 
more out of books than she did, but she knew 
more of life — the mother of books — than he ; and 
on this account she, on her part, proceeded as the 
•older and gu iding friend. He felt himself happy 
from the aifluence and gentle guidance ot an 
agreeable woman, and became more and more 
devoted to her from his soul. 

Still there was a quiemess and a dream abo«t 
this connexion that made him never forbode dan- 
ger in it. He loved to be treated as a child by 
Elise, and he gave therefore free play to his nat- 
urally unsophisticifted feelings. Her gentle re- 
S roofs were a sort of luxury to /him ; he had a 
elight in sinnlikg, in order to deserve them ; and 
then, while listening to them, how gladly would 
he have pressed lievdress^^A' her white and beau- 
tiful hand to his lips; there was even a sort of 
painfully agreeable saasatlon to him in his not 
daring to do so. Whenever she approaehed, and 
he heard her \i^ footsteps, or when he per- 
ceived the soft rose-odour whie^ always accom- 
panied her, it aeemed to become indescribably 
warm around his heart. Bat that which, above 
all the sest, was the strongest bond between Ja- 
cobi and Elise, was. her i»ifferings. Whenever 



nervous pain, or domestic unpleasantness, de- 
pressed her spirits ; when she bore the not in- 
frequent ill-humour of her husband with patience, 
the heart of Jacob! meked in teodemess towards 
her, and he did all that lay in his power to amose 
and divert her thoughts, and even to anticipate 
her slightest wishes. She coald not be insensible 
to all this — perhaps also it flattered her vanity t» 
«i>serve the power she had over this young maa 
—perhaps even she might willingly deceive her- 
self as to the nature of his sentiments, because 
she would not disturb the connexion which lent 
a sweet charm to her life. 

"He loves the children," said she; "he it 
their Mend and mine! May he only continue 
such!" . • , 

And certain it is that the children had never 
been better conducted, never had learned better, 
never been happier, than they were now, whife 
Jacobi hiraseli developed a metre and naore hap- 
py ability to teach ana guide. 

Adverse fate barricades the shore which (he 
vessel is on the point of approaching, by dangtf- 
ous breakers, and interrupts the bond between 
the dearest friends, which is just about to be ce- 
mented ete^ally. It was this fate which, at ^ 
very time when Jacobi was exhibiting his char-^ 
acter in the fairest point of view, occasioned the 
iudge to exhibit the darker »ide of his. 

Judge Frank belonged to that class of persoai 
who are always in the best humour the ;more 
they have to do, and the more active is the life 
they lead. He was occupied at this very time 
in undertakings in- which his heart wiCs deeply 
interested, for the improvement of the province. 
Peculiar circuqustances, however, over which 
he had no control, had for the r«"^«>pnt impeded 
him ; and all this, which broti^ «. a much pet- 

S* 'annoyance, occasioned him, 11 wise, much 
1-temper. At home he was c a imperious 
and quarrelsome, particularly to vards his wife; 
thus placing himself, beside the kind and checN 
ful Jacobi, in a verv disadvantao-vus light. He 
felt this, and was displeased with himself, and 
displeased wlfeh his wife, too, because she seem 
ed to pay but little regard to his grumbling; oc- 
cupying herself instead by her singing-practice 
with Jacobi. This very singing- practice, too, 
of w^ch he himself had been the occa^on, be- 
gan to appear to him too much of a thing. 
Scolding, one might have imagined, he consid- 
ered more, agreeable to the ear; in fact, he was 
in that edi^ring state of mind, wiiich excites and 
angers itself about that which a few good words 
alone would easily put an end to. 

The reading, likewise, which at first he had so 
zealously recommended, became now to him an- 
other cause of vexation. Precisely at this veiy 
time he wished to have more of the society of 
his wife, of an evening, and wished her to take 
more interest in his undertakings and his annoy- 
ances; but whenever he came into the parlour, 
he found them reading or occupied bv music ; 
and if these ceased at his entrance, there was 
still an evident damp on the spirits of- all — the 
entertainment could not proceed ; and if, on the 
contrary, he said " Go on with your music (or 
reading), go on," and they d:d so, he was sti^ 
dissatisfied ; and if he did not very soon return 
to his own room, he walked up and down like a 
snow-storm. 

It was precisely this fate, of which we have 
just now spoken, which managed it so, that one 
evening as Judge Frank, the prey of ill-humour, 
was walking up and down the room, a letter 
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-was pu(»MD bis huid, at sight of wbich he bvm 
into an exclamation ofjpyfal surprise. " Nay, 
'that is indeed delightful,** said he in a very 
eheerful voice, ^ soon as he had read the letter. 
-^Elise! Mrs. S., Einelte is here. She is only 
just this evening arrived; I must go to her di<* 
rectly. Dear Elise, will you not come with me 1 
It would be polite." 

" Oh, it is so late !" said Elise, much less 
^eased than her husband : ** and I fancy it rains. 
Cannot you go alone to-night 1 to-morrow morn- 
ing I will—" 

" Well, well, then," said the Judge, suddenly 
breaking ofi*; atid, somewhat offended at her re- 
'^sal, hastening away. 

I It was rather late when he returned from his 
Visit, but he was in high spirits. "She lata 
iitiost interesting lady," said ne ; " dear Elise, it 
^certainly would give you great pleasure to know 
tier intimately." 

«* Ah. ! I question that," thought Elise, 
' *^l5he talks," continued he, "of living m the 
-^ty, I hope we shall decide her to do so." 

" I hope not," thought Elise. 
■ ** We will do all that we possibly can," said 
lie, "to make her residence here agteeabl*. ^I 
liave invited her -to dinner to-morrow," added he. 

" To-morrow !" exclaimed Elise, half^errified. 

"Yes, to-mtorrow," answered her husband, 
^remptorily ; "I told her that to-morrow morn- 
ing ypu would pay her a visit, but she insists 
on first coming to you. You need not tro:able 
yourself m'nch about the dinner to-morrow. Em- 
«lie will not expect much from an improvised 
dinner. At all events, it may be just as good 
as there is any need for, if people will only give 
themselves a little trouble. I hope Emelie will 
odet) come and take up with our simple way of 
living." 

Elise went to rest that night with a depressed 
heart, and with an indefinite but most unpleas- 
ant feeling; thought of the next day's dmner, 
and thien <£reamed that her husband's "old flame" 
had set the house on fire, and robbed the whole 
family of its shelter. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE IMPROVISED DINNER. 

You housepwives who kno^ the important, 
meaning of a roast, who know the difficulties 
"which sometimes overwhelm you, especially 
•when you must improvise a family dinner; you 
vho Imow that notwithstanding ail inspiration, 
both of understanding and inclination, — ^yet in- 
spiration is necessary to all impiovisation, — one 
cannot inspire either chickens or heathcocks to' 
come flying into the important dish, when the 
crust is ready to put on it; you housewives who 
have spent many a long morning in thoughts of 
cookery and in anguish; you can sympathise in 
Elise*s('troubles, as she, on the morning of this im- 
portant dinner, saw the finger of the clock stand 
at half-past eleven without having been able to 
improvise a roast. 

It is true that an improvised dinner miffht do 
trithout a roast; this we grant as a general law ; 
but in the case of this particular dinner, we deny 
it altogether, in proof of which we might easily 
give the arrangement of the whole dinner, did 
we not flatter ourselves that we are believed on 
our bare word. Beyond this, the Judge was par- 
tiBcdkrly fond oi a loast, Cbnd of aU kinds of 



meat, which circumstance inciMsed still mote 
Elise's difficulty; and as if to make difficulty 
still, greater, Elise, on this very day, was remark- 
ably in y/^SLUt of assistants, for her husband had 
sent out, on his own business, those servants who, 
t>n extraordinary occasions, Elise foun^ vetf 
good help. The cook, too^ was conftised to-day in 
a remarkable manner: the children were in a fer- 
mentation ; Eva and Leonore quarreled ; Petrea 
tore a hole in her new frock ; Henrik broke a 
bottle and six glasses ; the baby cried and scream- 
ed for nothing ; the clock was on the stroke a[ 
twelve, and no roast would come 1 

Elise waa just on the point of falling into de- 
spair over roasts, cooks, ctaiklren, nay, over the 
whole world, when the door opened, and the 
words, "your most devotdd servant," were spo- 
ken out shrilly slid joyously, and th^ widow of ' 
^e Chamberlain— to Elise she seemed an angel 
of light .from heaven*-stood in the room, with 
her beaming friendly countenance; took oat of 
her monstrous reticule one chicken afl^anoUier, 
and laid th«m upon the table, fiLXin&f her eye oa 
Elise, and making with each one a little eurtsey 
to her. Enraptured bv the sight, Eiisii^ embiaced 
her, hasliened into the Kitchen with the chickens, 
and th^ returning, pouted forth her thanks ant 
all her cares to this friend in need. 

" Well, well, patience !" exhorted Mrs. Gunil- 
la, kindly and full of cordial sympathy, and 
somewhat touched by Elise's oommunication, 
"Best-beloved, one should not take it so muchio 
heart, — such troubles as these soon passrawav 
yes, indeed, they soon pass. NowtfUster and 
ru tell you something, < when need ip greatest, 
help is nearest.' Yes, yes, remember that t As 
for the chickens, I saw them in a peasant's cait, 
as I crossed the market, and as I knew what was 
going on here, I lost no time in buying them and 
bringing them under my cloak, and Ihave^ear- 
ly run myself out of breath in my haste. He, 
he, he ! And so now I must go, for the dear la- 
dy must dress herself nicely, and so must I too. 
Adieu, dear Elise, I wish you the happiness of 
getting both the dinner and the young folks in oi^ 
der. He, he, he!" 

Gunilla went, dinner-time came, and wifli it 
the guests and the Judge^ who had spent the 
whole morning in the business of his own office, 
out of the bouse. 

Emelie, the Colonel's lady, was elegant in the 
highest degree; looked handsome and distin- 
guished, and almost outdid herself in politeness: 
but still Elise, spite even of herself, felt stiff ana 
stupid beside her l^usband's " old flatte." 

" Oh, that the cliickens may be nicely done !" 
was the incessant master-thought of Elise'saoul ; 
and it prevailed over the Pope, the church of St 
Peter's, Thorwaldsen,and Pasta, and over every 
subject ofi which they talked. 

The hour of dinner was come, and yet tbrditi- 
ner kept the company waiting. The Judge, who ", 
expected from everyltody else the punetuaJity 
which he himself practise, began to suffer from 
what Elise called nis " dinner-fever," and threw 
uneasy glances, first i* dw dinipg-room door, and 
then at his wife, whose situation, it must be con- 
fessed, was not a very enviable one. She en- 
deavoured to look quite calm, but whispered 
something to the Rule liOUipe, which sent her 
speedily out of the room. Elise's entertainment, 
both that part which was audible, and that which 
was inaudible, was probably at the moment car- 
ried on something after the following fashi<$n: ' 

" It most be inexpressiblY ^[ileaMBLt. ^ ^Dskssv**^ < 
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(ah, how untembly ^oog it is!) *'it mqsc be 
very interesting.'' (I wish fimst would fire 
again oa his old flame, and forget dinner :) " Yes, 
indeed, that was very remarkable." (Now, are 
those chickens not roasted!) "Poor Spain I" 
(Now, thank goodness, dinner is ready at last — 
u the chickens are only well done !) 

And now to dinner ! A word which brightens 
all countenances, and enlivens all tempers. 
£lise began to esteem the Colonel's lady very 
highly, because she kept up such a lively con- 
versation, and she hoped this would divert atten- 
tion from any of the dishes which #ere not par- 
ticularly successful. The Judge was a polite 
and agreeable hosti^and he was particularly fond 
of dinner-time, when he woakl wiSingly have 
made all men partakers of his good appetite, 

rd humour^ and even of his good eating— 
B. If this really was good— but if the con- 
trary happened to be the case, his temper could 
not well sustain it. 

During the dinner Elise saw now and then lit* 
tie clou£ come over her husband's brow, but he 
himself appeared anxious to disperse them, and 
all went off toleraUy till the chickens came. As 
the Judge, who adhered to all old cusMps, was 
cutting them up, he evidently found them toagh, 
whereupon a glance was sent across the table to 
his wife which went to her heart like the stab of 
a knife, but no sooner was the first pang over 
than his reproachful glance aroused a degree of 
indignation in her which determined her to steel 
n "oelf against a misfortane which in no case 

• wab -r fault ; she, therefore, grew quite lively 
and taiKii ive, and never once turned her eyes to 
her husbanu, who, angry and silent, sate there 
with a verv hoi brow, and the knife sticking still 
in the fowls. 

But, after all, she felt as if she cduld aeain 
breathe freely when the dinner was over, and on 
that very account longed just to speak one word 
of reconciliation with her husband; but he now 
seemed to have only eyes and ears for £melie, 
nor 'was it long before the two fell into a liv-ely 
and most interesting conversation, which certaii^- 
ly would have given Elise pleasure, and in which 
sne might have taken part, had not a feeling of 
depression stolen over her, as she faiicied she per- 
ceived a something cold and depreciating in the 
manners of her husband towards her. She grew 
stiller and paler; all gathered themselves round 
the briUiant Emelie: even the children seemed 
enchanted by her. Ilenrik presented her with a 
beautiful flower, which he had obtained from 
Louise by flattery. Petrea seemed to have a pas- 
sion for her, took a footstool ahd sat near her, and 
kissed her hand as soon as she could possess her- 

• self of it 

The lady devoted herself exclusively to her old 
, worshipper, cast the beams of her beautiful eyes 
upon him,-and smiled l^witchingly. 

<' This is a great delight !" thought Elise, as 
she wiped away a traitorous tear ; '* but I will 
keep a good face on it !" 

The Candidate, who perceived all this, quick- 
ly withdrew from the enchanted circle in which 
he also had been involved, and, taking " the baby" 
on his knee, began to relate a story which was 
calculated as much to interest the mother as the 
child. The children were soon around him : Pe- 
trea herself forsook her new flame to listen, and 
even Elise for the moment was so amused by it 
Aai she forgot everything else. That was pre- 
cisely what Jacobi wanted, but it was not what 
pleased the Judge. He rose for a moment, in or- 



Ider to hear trhat it was which had so nveted tke 
attention ^ his wife. 
" I cannot conceive/' sai^ he to her in a half- 
whisper, " how you can take delight in such ab- 
surdity ; nor do I think it good for the children that 
thev should be crammed with such nonsense !" 

At le^th Emelie rose to take her leave, over- 
whelming Elise with a flood of polite speeches, 
which she was obliged to answer as well as she 
could,^and the Judge, who had promised to shew 
her the lions of the place, accompanied her; oa 
which the rest of the guests dispersed themselves. 
The elder children accompanied the Candidate 
to the school-room, to spend an hour in drawing, 
the younger went to play, and Elise retired to to 
own chamber. 

•Poor Elise 1 she dared not at this moment de- 
scend into her own heart ; she felt a necessity to 
abstain from thought; a necessity— entirely to 
forget herself and the troubling impressions whick 
to-day had overwhelmed her soul. A full hoar 
was before her— an hour of undisturbed repose, • 
and she hastened. to her manuscript, in order to 
busj herself with those rich moments of life 
which her pen could call up at pleasure, and to 
fore;et the .poor and weary present — in one word, 
to loose the lesser in the nigher reality. The 
sense of sufiering, of which the little annoyan- 
ces of liie gave her experience, made her alive 
to the sweet impressions of that beauty and that 
harmonious state of existence which was so dear 
to her soul. 

She wrote and wrote— her heart wns warm— 
her eyes filled with tears^the words glowed upon 
her page-^life became bright : the moments new 
—one half-hbur passed after another. Her hus- 
band's time came ; he was so fond of his tea- 
had such delight in coming home at this hour to 
find his wife and his children all assembled round 
the tea-table in the family room. It very rarely 
happened that Elise had not all in readiness for 
him; but now, the striking of seven o'clock 
roused her suddenly from her writing; she laid 
down her pen, and was in the act o^ rising when 
her husband entered. 

A strong expression of displeasure was visible 
in his countenance, as he saw her occupation, 

" You gave us to-dav a very bad dinner, Elise," 
said he, going up to her and speaking with se- 
verity ; " but when this novel-writing occupies 
so much of your time, it is no wonder that you 
neglect your domestic duties : yon may just as 
well trouble yourself as little about everything 
else as about my wishes." 

It would have been easy for Elise to excuse 
herself, and make all right and straight; but the 
severe tone in which her husband spoke, and his 
scornful glance, wounded her deeply. 

"You must have patience with me, Ernst," 
said she ; " 1 am not accustomed 'to renounce sul 
innocent pleasures; my education, mv earlier 
connexions, have not prepared me for this." 

These words excited the Judge greatly, and 
with a bitter voice and great severity he replied, - 

" You should have thought about that before 
you gave me vour hand," said he; " before you 
had descended into so humble and care-full a cir- 
cle. It is too late now. Now I will " but 
he did not finish his sentence, for he himself per- 
ceiyed a storm rising within him, before which 
he yielded. He went to the door, opened it, and 
said in a calm voice, yet still with an agitated 
tone and glance, "I would just tell you that I 
have taken tickets for the concert to-morrow, if 
you would wish to go. I hoped to .nave fccmd 
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TOQ at the tea-table, btat it is just as'desolate and 
deserted there as if there were the plague.-^Don't 
give yoarsell any trouble, I shall drink my tea 
at the club !" and thus saying he banged the ddpr 
and went. 

El ise seated herself-r-she really could not stand 
— and hid her face in her tremjblintf hands. 
"Good heavens'! is it come to thisi Ernst, 
Ernst! What words! what looks! And I, 
wretched being, what have I said T' 

Such were Klise's broken and only half-defined 
thoughts, while tears streamed down her cheeks. 

" Words, words, words !" says Hamlet, dis- 
paragingly. But God preserve us. from the de- 
structive power of words I There are words 
which can separate hearts sooner than sharp 
swords — ^there'are words whose sting can remain 
in the heart t^irough a whole life 1 

EUse wept long and violently, her whole soul 
was in excitement. , 

In moments of violent struggle, bad and good 
' spirits are, at hand ; they surrounded Ellise and 
spoke to her thus : — 

Bad Spirits. — " Think on what thou hast given 
up! think oii thy own merits! Recollect the 
many little acts of injustice which thou hast had 
' to bear, the bitter pains which the severity of thy 
husband has occasioned thee! Whv shouldst 
thou crawl in the dust ? Raise thyself, depress- 
ed one ! raise thyself, offended wife ! think of thy 
Own worth, of thy own rights ! Do not allow 
thyself to-be subjected; show some character. 
Requite thdt which thou hast endured. Thou 
also canst annoy ; thou also canst punish ! Take 
refuge in thy nerves, in unkindnes|; make use 
of thy power, and enjoy the pleasure of revenge 1" 

Goon' Spirits. — " Think on thy wants, on thy 
fauhs 1 Recollect all the patience, all the kind- 
ness, all the tenderness, wnich has been shown 
thee! Think on thy husband's worth, on his 
beautiful noble qualities ! Think also on life, 
how short it is ; how much Unavoidable bitter- 
ness it possesses, how much which it is easy ei- 
' ther to bear or to chase away ; and think ho\^ the 
power of affection can make all things right. 
Tremble before the chains of selfishness; free 
thyself from them by a new sacrifice of love, and 
purify the heaven of home; ascending clouds 
can easily expand into destructive tempest, or 
tan disperse and leave not a trace in the air. 
Oh, chase them hence with the powerful breath 
of love!" 

The happiness of a Ion? life depends, not un- 
firecfuently, upon which of these invisible coun- 
sellors we give ear to. On this it djepends wheth- 
er the gates of heaven or hell shall be opened 
upon earth to men. Eiise listened to ^e good 
counsellors; she conversed long with them, and 
the more pure recollections they sent into her 
soul, the easier was it for her. The light of love 
was kindled in her, and that madq^ her clearsight- 
ed in many directions. She saw now what it 
was right for her to do respecting her novel, and 
this revelation warmed her heart. She knew 
also that this was the only one she could ever 
write,, and that her husband should never again 
miss her from the tea-table, and therefore be 
obliged to drink his tea at the club (but he should 
► be reconciled with the sinner, the novel); and 
she would, moreover, prepare a dinner for the 
Colonel's lady, which snould compensate for the 
unlucky one of this day, and—" Would that 
Ernst would but come home soon,'* thought she ; 
"'] would endeavour to banish all his displeasure, 
. and make all right between us." 
D 



It was the bathing-day of the children, and the 
message that the hour of bathing was come in- 
termpted Elise's solitude. She ordered Brigitta 
to commence her preparations, and when she 
had somewhat composed herself, and washed 
away the traces of her tears with rose-water, she 
herself went down into the chamber. 

" What a blessing is water !" thought Elise, at 
the first view of the scene which presented itsel£ 
The soft glowing young forms in the clear warm 
water, the glimmping of the open fire, the splash- 
ing and jubUeering of the children in their un- 
speakable comfort, thei| innocent sport one with 
another, in the peacefi;! little lake of the bath, in 
which they had no fear of rai^ng stormy waves; 
nay, even Brigitta's happy face, under her white 
cap, her lively activity, amid the continual 
phrases of " best-beloved," 'Mittle alabaster arm," 
alabaster foot,'* "lily bosom," and such like, 
while over the lUy-white bosom, i^ the alabas- 
ter arm, she spread soap-foam scarcely less 
white, or wrapped them in snowy cloths, out ot 
which nothing but little, lively, glowing, merry 
faces peepe4 and played with one another at hi 
peep — all this united to present a picture full of 
life and^asure. 

Poor Elise, however, could not fully enjoy it ; 
the thought of what had just occurred, longings 
for reconciliation- with her husband, fear that he 
might remain out too long, that he might return 
too much displeased for ner easily to make aU 
straight again, these thoughts occupied l^r mind) 
yet still she could not help smiling as Gabriele. 
who had sunk down into the bath alone, ex- 
claimed, almost beside herself for fright, " I am 
drowning! I am drowning!" In order to re- 
assure her, her mother stretched out her white 
hands to |ier, and under their protection she 
laughed and %plashed about like a little fish in 
water. 

A shoWer of flowers streamed suddenly ovet 
both mother and child, and Gabriele screamed 
aloud for joy, and stretched forth her little arms 
to catch gilly-flowers, roses, and carnations, 
which fell upon and around her. Elise tumea 
herself round in surprise, and her surprise chang- 
ed itself into the most delightful sensation of joy, 
as the lips oi her husband were pressed to het 
forehead. 

" Ah, you !" ez;claimed Elise, and threw her 
arms round his neck, and (Caressingly stroked his 
cheek. 

"I shall get wet through. with all this," said 
he laughing, yet without leaving the bath, nay, 
he even stooped dovn his head to little Gabriele, 
kissed her, and allowed her to splash him with 
water. 

" Thank Grod ! all is right again ! and perhaps 
it will be best to take no farther notice of thiif^ 
uijpleasant affair!" thought she,, and prepared to 
foflow her husband into the parlour. 

The Judge had, probably, during his bad tea 
at the club, listened to the invisible speakers as 
well as his wife, the consequence whereof was 
his visit to the bathing-room, and the shower of 
flowers from the nosegay he had brought with 
him for her, and the kiss of reconciliation which 
effaced every thoughtless and wounding word. 
He felt now quite pleased that everything was 
as it should be, and that the gentle and yielding 
temper of his wife would require nothing further. 
But, perhaps, on that vecy account, he was dis- 
satisned with himself, and, therefore, felt a ne- 
cessity to pronounce one word — one word, wbic^ 
it is so hard for the lips .of s. v^*^^ v;^ ^Kios&sjoEBta^ 
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yet, which Ernst Frank was too manly, too firm, 
<o shan. 

When, therefore, his wife entered, he oJRred 
her his hand : " Forgive me, Elise," said he, with 
the deepest feeling; "I have behaved severely, 
aay, absurdly to-day t" 

"Oh. foigive me, Ernst T' said EUse, deeply 
afi^ted, whilst she pressofl his hand to her heart. 

Accursed be all custurbers of the peace in this 
world 1 Such a one entered at that moment, and 
undid that which would otherwise have bound 
them so closely to each other. It was a messen- 
ger from the Colonel's Jady ^th a note, togeth- 
er wiUi a book for the J ud|:e, and two little bot- 
tles of select Eau de rose £r Elise, ** of which, I 
Icnow,'' said the note. ** she is very fond." 

The Judge's cheek grew crimson as he read 
the note, which he did not show to his wife. 

" An extremely polite and interesting person," 
«aid he, " I will immediately answer it.'' 

" Ernst," said Elise, " should we not Invite her 
to dinner to-morrow t I thought of something 
▼ery nice, which is sure to succeed ; then we so 
fdtoeether to the concert, and afterwards she 
might sup with us." 

" Now that is good a idea, and thank you for it, 
my dear Elise," said he, extremely pleased. 

Yes, if the Coloners lady had not been there,— 
if the Candidate had not been there, — and if there 
had been no if in the case, all might have ,gone 
4|a quite smoothly. But it was quite otherwise. 



CHAPTER IX. 

0K£ SWALLOW MAKBS NO mtMMKR, 

Too many chaotic elements had collected to- 
gether in the family of the Franks, for one sun- 
gleam to dissipate. Even the married pair did 
not clearly understand their own actions. 

The Judge, truly, was too much enchanted 
bv his former beloved-one; a^d the beautiful 
.. £melie did all that was in her power to enslave 
Bg^ her earlv adorer. 

. Judge Frank, who would have been as cold 
and proud as possible if he had been assailed 
toy coarse and direct flattery, was yet by no 
means steeled against the refined and almost 
imperceptible flattery of Emelie, who, with' all 
lier peculiar gifts of soul and understanding, 
made herself subordinate to him, in order to be 
enlightened and instructed by him. 

"An extraordinarily, am^Lble and interesting 
lady," thought he still with greater animation, 
although he seldom asserted so much ; and ex- 
actly in the proportion in which he fo^d Emelie 
interesting, it was natural that he should find 
Elise less so, ^specially as he found in Emelie 
precisely those Very qualities, the want of which 
he had so much regretted in his wife : namely, 
an interest in his activity as a citizen, and m 
general, for the objects connected with which he 
occupied himself in the liveliest manner. 

Elise, on her part, was neither calmer nor 
clearer as to the nature of her actions than her 
husband. The connexion between him and 
Emelie was painftd to her ; and she felt a sort 
of consolation from the devotion of Jacobi, even 
when it was beginning to assume that passionate 
character whicn made her seriously /measy. 

A letter, which she wrote to her sister about 
4ihi» time, exhibits her state of feeling : 

It is long since I wrote to yeu, Cecilia—^I 
tMr^}jr]m'W why; I hardly know, indeed, my f 



own feetings—ill is so unquiet, so undefined. I 
wish it were clear! 

" Do you know she is very lovely, this rfd - 
flame or ray husband's, and very brilliant I 
fancy I am jealous of her. Las^t evening I vent 
out to a supper-party— -the first for several years. 
I dressed myself with ^at care, for I wished 
to please Ernst, and had flowers in my hair. I 
was greatly satisfied with my appearance when 
I went. My husband was to come later. I 
found Emelie already there : she was beautiful, 
and looked most elegant. We were seated to* 

father ; a looking-glass was before us, on which 
threw stolen glances, and saw— a shadow ! I 
thought at first it was some i^iusion, and looked 
again ; but again it revealed iMipercifully to me 
a pale ghost beside the bieaatiAil and dazzling 
Emelie. 'It is all over, irremediably over/ 
thought I, * with my youth and my tioom V Bnt 
a my husband and children only can love me, I 
can then resign vouth and beauty.' 

** But again I felt compelled to look at the 
shadow in the glass, and grew quite melancholy. 
Emelie also cast glances at the mirror, and drev 
compansons, but with feelings far difierent from 
mine. Then cau^e Ernst, and I saw that he too 
made comparisons between us. 

" He was, all this evening, very much occtt 

{>ied with Emelie. I f^, unweli and weak; I 
oDged so to support myself on his arm ; bnt he 
did not come near me the whole time : perhaps 
he imagined I was out of humour— perhaps I 
looked so. Ah ! I returned home before supper, 
and he remained. As I drove home through 
those deseited streets in the wretched hackney- 
coach, a sense of misery came over my heart 
such as I cannot describe; many a bitter thought 
was awoke within me, before which I trembled. 

" At the door of my own home I met Jacobi ; 
he had sate up for me, and wished to tell me 
something amusing about my children. He 
seemed to have foreboded my findings this eve- 
ning. My fa^urite fruit, which he had pro- 
vided for me, should have refreshed me. His 
friendship and his devotion cheer me. There 
is sometning so beautiful in feeling one-self 
beloved. 

" Every new emotion, every new connexion, 
<among men, has its danger, its temptation ; the 
most beautiful, the most noble, may have their 
dangerous tendency. O ! how is this to bb'pre- 
vented witho^ut a separation ?— howis the poison 
to be avoided without deadening the sting 1 
Cecilia I at this moment I need a friend; I need 
you, to whom I could turn, and from whom, in 
these disquieting circumstances, I in my weak- 
ness could derive light and strength. I am dis- 
contented with myself; I am discontented with 

Ah ! he alone it is who, if he would, could 

make all right ! 

***** n- 

" Oh, Cecilia, this is a mist-enveloped hour 
of my life! — does it announce day or night 1 
My glance is dark; I see the path no longer! 
But I will resign myself into the hand of Hiu 
who said, * let there be light.* 

* * * ♦ * ♦ 

"Thank God, all is now better and clearer! 
In a few hours this day will be over ; — I long 
forit! 

" To-day we have a children's dance at our 
house. Emelie will be here also. There is not 
a good understanding between us two. She is 
too cold for me, too wittv, and too — but I will 
do my best to be a good hostess ; and when the 
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^ay is ended, I will look at my tlt€t;0Ag boy, 
«iid make mjTself happy oter my children." ' 



CHAPTER 3t. 

THE END OF THE DIJ. 

Kyenino came, and ¥rith it lights and guests. 
JL strong, self-sacrificing amiability governed 
Elite's manner this evening. She was almost 
eordial towaids Elmelie ; cared for the comfort 
of eveiy one, played the piano for the children's 
^anoe, and appeared lO exist only in order to 
serve others. The beantifol Emelie, on the 
eoBtrary, thonght of herself: was livelier and 
more briliiailt than ever, and, as nsnal, assem^ 
61ed all the gentlemen around her; she turned 
her eoftversation from politics to literature, and 
then spoke of theatricals, characterizing, in the 
most animated and sarcastic manner, the dra- 
matic manufactory of the JBcrihe-Mellesvilfe 
school. 

**For the rest," added she, "the stage ;acts 
very pradently and sensibly in letting the cur- 
tain fall the nioment the hero and herobe ap- 
proach the altar ; Novels do the same, and that 
also, with good reason, otherwise nobody would 
be able to read them." 

" How so 1" asked the Judge with great ear- 
nestnees. 

" Because," answered Sknelie, " the illusion of 
Kfe is extinguished on iht other ade of this gol- 
den moment, and realty steps forward then in all 
its heaviness and nakedness. Look at a young 
couple in the glowing morning of their union, 
how warm love is then ; how it penetrates and 
beautifies every thing; how it glows and speaks 
in glance and word, and agreeable action ; how 
its glory changes the whole of life into poetry ! 
*Thou, thou!' is the one thought of the young 
people then. But observe the same couple a few 
years later—* I, I !* and * that which will give mb 
pleasure,' is the one thought then. The adoring, 
all-resigning lover is then become the authorita- 
tive husband, according to whose law everybody 
must regulate themselves, and lo whom every- 
body must attend. And the loving, all-sacrifi- 
cing bride, she i? become theunwieldy and care- 
burdetied housewife, who talks of nothing. but 
trouble, bad sausages, and negligent maid-sei>- 
vants. And what are^te-d-Ule communications 
between these twol * How, my dear! is the 
butter really Used up already 1 Why, I gave 
you monev only the other day for butter 1 You 
really must look better after things, and see what 
the cook does with the butter; i will not allow 
such extravagance in the house even if you 
will!' or * Indeed, my love, I and the chilaren 
must have new over-dresses. Little Peter's coat 
is worn out, and little Paul has grown out of 
his; and my old cloak cannot last to eternity!' 
People," continued the sarcastic Emelie, "may 
thank their stars, too, if out of such interesting 
communications as these no hateful quarrels 
arise ; and if, in the happy repose of their homes, 
harmless yawnings have only taken place of the 
kisses which have left it. Contracted circum- 
stances, the mis^raldeness and difficulties of 
housekeeping, destroy the happiness of marriage, 
even as tne worm destroys the flower, bringing 
bitterness and sourness into the temper; and 
though the married pair may continue to the 
^Kery day of their deatn to address each other as 
*My dear child,' yet, rery often, m peUo, it is 



* My sour child.' Yet, after all, ifais is nothing 
in fact, but what is perfectly natural; and, in 
this respect, marriage only follows the eternal 
law of nature in all earthly existence. Every 
form of life carries in itself decay and dissolu- 
tion^-^ poisonous snake-king* has forced itself . 
to the root of the world." 

Several Of the listeners, and among them the 
Candidate, had lafighed loudly at E&elie's de- 
scriptions ; but the Judee had not once moved 
his lips, and replied, when she had done, with 
an eamesmess that confounded even her satire^ 

" If all this were true, Emelie," said he, " then 
were life, even in its best point of view, good for 
nothing; and with justice might it indeed be 
called an illusion. But it is not so; and you 
have only described marriage in its lowest, and 
not either in its best or its truest sense. Ido not 
deny the difficulties which exist in this, as in ev- 
eiT other circumstance of life ; Irat I am coi|- 
fident that they may and must be overcome : and 
this will be done if th6 married pair bring only 
right intentions into the house. Then may wast 
and care, distnrbiag, nay even Mtter hours may 
come, but they will also go; and the bonds of 
love and truth will be consolation, nay, even 
will give strength. You have spoken, Emelie, 
of death and separation as the end of the drama 
of life ; you have forgotten the awaking again, 
and the second yoilth. of which the ancient 
Walat sings. Married Hfe, like dl life, has 
such a second youth; yes, indeed, a progressive 
one, because it has its foundation in the 4ife 
which is eternal ; and every contest won, everr 
danger passed through, every pain enduM. 
change themselves into blessing on home ana 
on the married pair, who have thus obtaised 
better knowledge, and who are thus more closely 
united." 

He spoke with unusual warmth, and not with- 
out emotion, and his expressive glance sought 
and dwelt upon his wife, who had s^^oacl]^, 
unobserved, and who had listened lo Emehe's 
bitter satire with stinging pain, because she knew 
that there was a degree of truth in it. 

But as her husband spoke, she felt that he per- 
deived the whole and full truth, and her heart 
beat freer and stronger, and all at once a clear- 
ness was in her soul. With her head bent for- 
ward, she cazed on him with a glance of ten- 
derness and confidence, forgetting herself, and 
listening with fervour to every word which he 
uttered.. In this very moment their eyes metj 
and there was much, inexpressibly much, in their 
glance; a dear crimson of delight flushed her 
cheek, and made her beautiful. The gentle hap- 
piness which now animated her being, together 
with her lovely figure, her graceful movements, 
and the purity of her brow, made her far more 
fascinating than her lovely rival. Her husband 
followed her with his eyes, as, kindly and atten- 
tively she busied herself among her guests, or 
with the little Gabriele in her arms, mingled in 
the children's dance, fot which Evelina's foster 
daughters were playing a four-handed piece. 
He had suddenly cooled towards his ** old flame," 
nor was he at all warmed again by the sharp 
tone with which the little caressing Petrea was 
reproved for being too obtrusive. 

" Our Louise in time will dance very well," 
remarl^d the Judge to his wife, as he noticed 



*Aceardim to the Noitheni mythology, NSdhan,tb^ 
snake-kiiiff, lipea in NUlheim, the nether world, 
t A Idaa of NQctabk0nkififlttlVQi\RA^^^fiA»itMK« 
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vith great rieasare the UtUt ghnades and cka^ 
tibes of his dangbter, whom Miss Gabriel Stcm- 
hdk twirled xooad, a|id with whom he conversed 
with great grayiiy, and a certain knightly po- 
liteness. 

In the meantime Mrs. Oonilla was instracting 
Emeiie on the manners and character of the 
French; and Emeiie, whose coonienance since 
the discussion of the carriage question had 
worn a bitter expression, endeavoured with a 
tolerably sharp tone to ma!ke her superior infor- 
mation felt, and in return was mown down, as it 
were, at one stroke by Mrs. Qunilla, who — ^had 
never been in France. 

The Candidate followed EUse everywhere 
with glances of devotion, and appeared this 
evening perfectly enchanted by her amiability. 

<* Fie, for shame ! — to take all the confections 
to yourself!" moralized the little Louise to a 
young guest, a iat, quiet boy, who took the con- 
fections airii the reproof with the same stoical in- 
difference. Louise cast a look of high indig- 
nation upon him, and then gave her share of 
sweetmeats to a Uttle girl, who complained she 
had none. 

Supper same, and Emeiie, whose eyes hashed 
unusual fire, seemed to wish fervently to win 
back that r4;ard which she, perhaps, feared to 
have lost already, and with her playful .and 
witty conversation electrified the whole com- 
pany. Jaoobi, who was excited in no ordinary 
manner, drank one glass of wine after another, 
talked and laughed very loud, and looked be- 
tween whiles upon Elise with glances which 
expressed his sentiments in no doubtful manner. 
These glances were not the first of the kind 
which Uie quick eyes of Elise's rival observed. 

" That young man," said she, in a low but 
significant whisper to the Judge, and with a 
fflance on Jacobi, ** seems to be very charming; 
he has really remarkably attractive talents— he 
is nearly related to Elise, of course." 

"No,'* returned he, looking at her rather sur- 
luised ; " but he has been for nearly three months 
a member of our family." 

"Indeed!" said she, in purposely emphatic 
and grave manner; " I should have thought — 
but as for that," added she, in an evidently 
careless tone—-" if Elise be really so kind and 
80 amiable to everybody who is with her daily 
as she is to him, it must be very difficult not tp 
love her." 

The Judge felt the sting of the viper, and with 
a glance which flashed a noble indignation, he 
replied to his beautiful neighbour, "You are 
right, Emeiie ; I know no woman who deserves 
more love or esteem than she 1" 

Emeiie bit her lip and grew pale: and she 
would assuredly have grown yet paler, could 
ahe only have understood the sentiment which 
she had awakeped in the breast of her former 
admirer. 

Ernst Frank had a keen sense of moral mean- 
ness, and in his estimation ^o intellectual power 
could compensate for it. He clearlv under- 
stood her intentions and despised her tor them. 
In his eyes,' at this moment, she was hateful. 
In the mean time his composure was destroyed. 
He looked on Jacobi, and observed his glances 
and his feelings towards his wife ; he looked on 
her, and saw that she was uneasy and avoided 
his eye. 

A horrible spasmodic feeling thrilled through 
his soul V in order to conceal which he became 
more tl^ usually animated, yet there was a 



something hitter, a something keenly sarcastic 
in his words, which still, on account of tbc 
general gaiety, remained unobserved by most. 

Never before was Assessor Munter so cheer- 
ful, so comically cross with all mankind. Mn. 
Gnnilla ai^d he seemed quite desperate agaioit 
each other. The company rose from the sop- 
per-table in ^1 striie, and adjourned to tb 
dancing-room. 

"Music, in heaven's name! music!" a 
claimed the Assessor, with a gesture of despair, 
and Elise and the Colonel's lady hastened to 
the piano. It was a pleasant thought, after the 
screaming of that rough voice had been heaid, 
to play one of Blangini's beautiful night-pieces, 
which seem to have been ic spired by the Italian 
heaven, and which awaken in the soul of the 
hearer a vision of those summer nights, with 
their flowery meadows, of their love, of thdr 
music, and of all their unspeakable delights. 

" Un' eterna constanza in amor," were the 
words which^ repeated several times with the 
most bewitching modulations, concluded the 
sone. 

"Tin' eterna constanza in amorl" repeated 
the Candidate, soAly and passionatelypressiDi 
his hand to his heart, as he fbllowed EHise to a 
window, whither she had gone to gather a rose 
for her rival. As Elis0's hand touched the rose, 
the lips of Jacobi touched her hand. 

Emeiie sang another song, which delighted 
the company extremely; but Emist Frank stood 
silent and gloomy the while. Words had been 
spoken this evenmg which aroused his slumber- 
ing perception^ and after what he had just seen 
between Jacobi and his wife, he felt as if the 
earth were trembling under his feet, as if he 
literally gasped for breath. A tempest was 
aroused in his breast ; and at the same moment 
turning his eyes, he encountered those of an- 
other person, which were riveted upon him wid^ 
a questioniikf, penetrating expression. They 
were those of the Assessor. Such a glance as 
that from any other person had been poison to 
the temper of Frank, bat from Jeremias Munter 
it operated quite otherwise; and as shorUj 
afterwards he saw his friend writing something 
on a strip of paper, he went to him, and looking 
over his shoulder, read these words : 

"Why regardest thou -the mote in thy bro- 
ther's eye, yet seest not Uie beam in thine own. 
eyel" 

"Is this meant for mel" asked he in a low 
but excited voice. 

" Yes," was the direct reply. 

The Judge took the paper, and concealed it 
in his breast 

He was pale and silent, and began to examine 
himself. The company broke up ; he bad pro- 
mised Emeiie to accompany her home; bat 
iiow, while she,^full of animation, jested with 
several gentlemen, and while the servant cirew 
on her fur-shoes, he stood silent and cold beside 
her as a pillar of ice. Mrs. Gunilla and the 
Assessor quarreled till the last moment. Whilst 
all this was going on, Elise went quietly ta 
Jacobi, who stood somewhat apart, and said to 
him in a low voicje, " X wish to speak with you 
when they are all gone ; I will wait for you in 
the parlour." Jacobi bowed; a burning crim- 
son flashed to his cheek; the Judge threw a 
penetrating glance upon them, and passed his 
hand over his pale countenance. 

" It gives me great pleasure," cried Mrs. Gun* 
ilia, speaking shrilly and staccato; "it gives 
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great pleasure to see my fellow-creatores, 
and it gives me great pleasure if they will see 
-mne. If they are not always agreeable, why, 1 
«»n not always agreeable myselfl Heart's- 
^earesi ! in this world one must have patience 
one with another, and not- be everlastingly re- 
-^uiring and demanding from others. JB'or my 
part, 1 &m satisfied with the world, and with my 
own fellow-creatures, as God has made them, 
ft cannot endure that people should be perpetual- 
ly blaming and criticising, and making sour fa- 
ces, and cutting their jokes on every thiri^, and 
saying, ' I will not have this !' and * I will not 
have that!' and * I will not have it sol It is 
iblly; it is unbearable; it is wearisome; it is 
stupid!' precisely as if they themselves only 
^were endurable, agreeable, and cltiver! No, I 
liave learned bietter manners than that It is 
tme that I have no genius, nor learning, nor tal- 
■■ ents, as so many people in our day lay claim to, 
bot I have learned to govern myself." 

During this, moral lecture, and endeavouring 
all the time to overpower it, the Assessor ex- 
- claimed, " And can you derive the least pleas* 
lire from your horrible social life 1 No> that 
yovt cannot ! What is social life, but a striil to 
^t into the World in order to discover that the 
world is unbearable 1 but a scheming and la- 
bouring tp get invited, to be offended and put 
out of sorts if not invited j and if invited, to 
complain of wearipess and vexation? Thus 
people bring a mass of folks together, and wish 
them — at Jericho ! and all this strift only to get 
poorer, more out of humour, more out of health ; 
in one word, to gel the exact position, vis-a-vis, 
of happiness ! See there ! Adieu, Adieu ! When 
the IjRdies take leave, they never have done." 

" There is not one single word of truth in all 
that you have said," was the last but laughing 
salutation^ of Mrs. Gunilla to the Assessor, as, 
accompanied by the Candidate, she left the door. 
The Judge, too, was gone ; and Efise^left alone, 
betook herself to the parlour. 

Suddenly quick steps were heard behind her 
— she thought *' Jacobi" — turned round and saw 
her hnsbartd ; but never before had she seen him 
looking as then ; there was an excitement, an 
^taiion, in his countenance that terrified her. 
fie threw his arm violently round her waist, 
riveted his eyes upon her with a glance that 
seemed as ii' it would penetrate into her inmost 
soul. 

"Ernst, be calm!" whispered she, deeply 
moved by his state of mind, the cause of which 
she imagined. He seized her hand and pressed 
it to his forehead — it was damp and cold ; the 
^ext moment he was gone. 

We will now return to the Candidate. 
Wine and love, and excited expectation, had 
so inflamed the imagination of the young man, 
that he hardly knew what he did — whether he 
walked, or whether he flew ; and more than 
ODC^, in descending the stairs, had he nearly 
precipitated Mrs. Ounilla, who exclaimed with 
kindness, but some little astonishment, **Grod 
preserve me! I cannot imagine, heartVdear- 
est, how either you or I walk to-night! See, 
DOW again, all's going mad 1 No, I thank you, 
I'll take care of myself. Ithink I can go safe 

>by mvself. I can hold by " 

" A thousand times pardon," interrupted the 
Candidate, whilst he pressed Mrs. Gpnilla's arm 
tightfy ; " it is all my fault. But now we will 
CO safely and magnificently ; I was a little 
dizzy!" 



"Dizzy!" repeated she. " Heart's-dearesC, 
we should take care on that very account; one 
should take care of one's head as well as one's 
heart, or every thing will fare worse than it has 
now fared with us! He, he, he! But listen to 
me, my friend," said Mrs. Gunilla, suddenly be- 
coming very grave: "I will tell you one thing, 
and that is - — " 

"Your Honour, pa^on me," interrupted he, 
"but I think— I feel rather unwell— I— there, 
now we are at your door ! Pardon me !" and 
the Candidate tumbled upstain again. 

In the hall of the Franks' dwelling, he drew 
breath. The thought of the mysterious meeting 
with £lise filled him at the same titne with joy 
and uneasiness. He could not collect his be- 
wildered thoughts, and with a wildly- beating 
heart went into the room where Elise awaited 
him. 

As soon as he saw her wnite lovely figure 
standing in the magical lamplight, his soul be- 
came intoxicated, and he was just about to throw 
himself at her feet, when Elise, hastily and with 
dignity, drew back a few paces. 

" Listen to me, Jacobi," said she, ^th trem- 
bling but earnest voice. 

" Listen to you !" said he, passionately — " Oh, 
that I might listen to you tor ever !— Oh, that 
1— " 

" Silence !" interrupted Elise, with a severity- 
very unusual to her; "not one word more of 
this kind, or our conversation is at an end, and 
we are separated for ever !" 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Jacobi, " what 
have " 

"I beseech you, listen to me!" continued 
Ellise; "tell me, Jacobi, have X given you occa- 
sion to think thus lightly of me 1" 

Jacobi started. " What a question !*' said he, 
stammering and pale. 

" Nevertheless,^' continued Elise, with emotion, , 
"I must have done so; ^our behavionr to me 
this evening has proved it. Could you think, 
Jacobi, that I, a wife, the mother of many chil- 
dren, could permit the sentiment which you have . 
been so thoughtless as to avow this evening) 
could you imagine that it would not occasion me 
great uneasiness and pain 1 Indeed^ it is so, Ja- 
cobi; 1 fear that you have gone sadly wrong; 
and if I myself, through any want of circumspec- 
tion in my conduct, have assisted thereto, may 
Grod forgive me! You have punished me for it, 
Jacobi — have punished me for the regard I have 
felt and shown to you ; and if I now must break 
a connexion, which I hoped would gladden mr 
life, it is your own fault* Only one more such 
glance — one more such declaration, as you have 
made this evening, and you must remove from 
this house." 

The crimson of shame and indignation bamed 
on Jacobi's cheek. «• In truth," said he, " I have 
not deserved such severity." 

"Ah! examine ypurseif, Jacobi," said she, 
" and you will judge yourself more severely than 
I have done. You sav you love me, Jacobi, and 
you do not dread to destroy the peace and hap- 
piness of my life. Already, perhaps, are poi- 
sonous tongues in activi^ against me. I have 
seen this evening glances directed upon me and 
upon yon, which were not mild ; and thoughts 
and feelings are awakened in my husband's soul, 
which never ought to have been Awakened there. 
You have disturbed the peace of a house, into 
which you were received with friendship and con* 
fidence. But l^kno^/' CA^\.\Ti\\!t<l ^^^iifi^aS^^ 
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*< at yoQ have not intended anything criminal ; 
no baa iDtentions have gaided your behaviour ; 
folly only has led von to treat so lightly that re- 
lationship which IS ihe holiest on earth. Yon 
have not reflected seriously enough on your life, 
or your duty and your situation, in this family." 
Jacobi covered his face with nis hands, and a 
strong emotion agitated him. 

" And Emsi" again began Elisc, with warmth 
and yet greater feeling, ** what an excellent hus- 
band he is— scarcely has he his e^ual~Jacobi,the 
saviour of my child— my young Iriend ! I would 
not have spoken thus to you if Ihad not had great 
faith on four better— your nobler self; if I had 
not hoped to have won a friend in you— a friend 
for my whole life, for myself and Ernst. Oh, 
Jacobi, listen to my prayer I you arc throw. 
• among people who are willing fiDm their very 
hearts to be your friends 1 Act so that we may 
love and hienly esteem you ; and do not change 
into grief that liearty good will which we both 
feel for you ! Combat against, nay, banish from 
your heart, every foolish sentiment which jrou, 
for a moaient, have cherished for me. Consider , 
me as a sister— as a mother!— Yes," continued 
she, pausing over this word, and half propheti- 
cally, " perhaps jrou may even yet call me moth- 
er : and if you will show me love and faith, Ja- 
cobi, as you h^ve said, I will accept it — from my 
son I O, Jacobi ! if you would deserve mv bless- 
ing, and my eternalgratitude, be a faithful friend, 
a ffood instructor of my boy, my Henrikl Your 
talents as a teacher are of no common kind. 
Your heart is good— your understanding is ca- 
pable of the noblest cultivation — ^your path is 
open before you to all that makes man most es- 
timable and most amiable. Oh ! tuin not away 
from it, Jacobi— tread this path with Ernst—" 

"Say not another word!" exclaimed Jacobi. 
" Oh, I see all ! foigive me, angelic £lise ! I will 
do all, everythine, in order to deserve your es- 
teem and fnendship. You have penetrated my 
heart— you have bhanged it. I shall become a 
better man. But tell me that yon forgive me — 
that you can be mv friend, and that you will 1** 

Jacobi, in the height of his excitement, had 
thrown himself on his knee before her; Elise 
also was deeply affected ; tears streamed from 
her eyes, while she extended her hand to him, 
and bending over him said, from the very depths 
of her heart, " Your friend for ever !" 

Calmly, and with cheerfhl countenances, both 
raised themselves ; but an involuntary shudder 
passed through her as she saw her husband 
standing in the room^ with a pale and stem coun- 
tenance. 

Jacobi went towards him: "Judge Frank," 
said he, with a firm but humble voice, " yott be- 
hold here a—" 

" Silence, Jacobi t" interrupted Elise, quickly : 
"you need not blush on acdount of your bended 
knee, nor is any explanation needful. It is not. 
is it, Ernst 1" continued she, with the undauntea 
freshness of innocence : " you desire no explana- 
tion ; you believe me when I say, that Jacobi 
now, more than ever, deserves your friendship. 
A bond is formed between us three, which, as I 
hope, nothing will, disturb, and no poisonous 
tmgue censure. You \)elieve me, Ernst 1" 

"Yes," said he, giving her his hand; "if I 
could not, then — " he did not finish the sentence, 
but fixed his eyes with a stem expression im- 
moveajhly on her. " I will speak with you," said 
he, a4er a moment, and m a calmer voice. 
"Goodn^ht, Mr, Jacobi." 



Jacobi bowed, withdrew a few steps, and ttm 
returned: "Judge Frank," said he, in a voice 
which showed the excitement of his feeliDgs, 
" give me yoar hand ; I will deserve your friend, 
ship." 

The outstretched hand was grasped firmly aid 
powerfully, and Jacob! left the room in haste. 

"Come here, Elise," said the Jadge witk 
warmth, leading his wife to the sofa, and endo* 
sing her in his arms. " Speak to me 1 Tell mt^ 
has anything in my behaviour of late tamed your 
heart from mel" 

Elise's head sunk upon the breast of her hus- 
band, and she was sileti^ "Ah, Ernst 1" said 
she at length, with a painful sigh, " I also am dis- 
satisfied with mysel£ But," added she, more 
cheerfully, "when I lean myself on you thus, 
when I hear your heart beating, and know what 
is within that heart, then, Ernst, I feel bow I love 
— how I believe on you I Then I reprdach my- 
self with being so weak, so unthankful, so ready 
to take offence! >C)h, Ernst 1 love me, look on me 
always as now, then life will be bright to oie^ 
then shall I have strength to overcome all— eveo 
my own weakness; then I shall feel that only a 
cloud, only a shadow of mist, and no reality can 
come between^ us. But now all is vanished; 
now I can lay open to you all the innermost loop- 
holes of my heart— can tell you all my weak- 
nesses — " 

" Be stili, be still iraw," said the Judge, witk 
a bright and affectionate look, and lajring his hand 
om her mouth. " I have more failinjfs than yoo ; 
but I am awake now. Weep not, Elise; let me 
kiss away your tears 1 Do yon not feel, as I do 
now, that all is nght 1 Do we not believe m the 
Eternal Gtood, and do we not believe in each oth- 
er 1 Let us forgive and foiget, and have peace 
togedier. Some time, when the error of this time 
has in some measure* passed from, our remem- 
brance, we will^k it over, and wonder how it 
ever came Hetween us. Now, all is so bright be* 
Ivrjsen us, and we both of us see otir way clearly* 
Our errors will serve us for wamwgs. Where- 
fore do we live in the world, unless to become 
better 1 Look at me, Elise. Are yoo friendly 
towards me 1 Can you have confidence in me r 

"I can! I haver said she; "there is not a 
grain of dust any longer between us." 

" Then we are one !" said he, with a joyful 
roice. " Let us, then, in Gkkl's name, go thus 
together through life. What he has united, lei 
no man, no accident, nothing in this world, sep- 
arate !" 

Night came; bat light had arisen in the breast 
both of hnsbaxKl and wift . 



. The fruit of disunion is commofily thorns and 
thistles^ but it may likewise bear seed for the gra- 
nary or heaven. 



CHAPTER XI; 

JACOBI. 

Whbit Jaeobi entered his rootoi, he found a 
letter lying on the table near his bed. He rec- 
ognised the handwriting as that of Judge FranK 
and quickly opened it. A bank-note, ofcoDsid 
erable value, fell out ; and the letter contained . 
the following words : .^?^ * * 

" You are indebteiji to several persons «iitP #10 >'i 
city, Jacobi, with whom I wish, for your^ 
sake, that you should have as little to do i 
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]>os8iUe. WitiuQ, yoa will find ^he xxieans of 
satisfying their demands. Receive it as from a 
paternal friend, who sinc^ely wishes yon to re- 
gard him as such, and who embraces with pleas- 
ure an opportunity of making an acknowledg- 
ment to the friend and instrvictor of his chil- 
dren. To the preserver of my^ child I shall al- 
ways lemain indebted; but should yoq desire 
anything, or need anything, do not appfy to ^ny 
other than 

'*. Your friend, » 

"E. Frank." 

" He ! and he, too ¥* exclaiined Jacobi, deep- 
ly agitated. "0, the kind, nohlei^ excellent 
man ! And I — I shall, I will become worthy of 
him ! From this day forward I am another 
person !" 

He pressed the letter to his breast, and lopl^- 
ed up to the star-lig^t«4 heaven wit|i silent but 
fervj^nt vows. 
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XiiFs has Its moments of strength and bloom ; 
Its bright momenta of "inspiration, in which the 
l^oman artist, the painter of earthly life, seizes 
CD, and utters what is purest, most beautiful 
and divine. If,, in our human life, we acted only 
then ; if then all sacrifices were made, all vic- 
tories won, there would be but little difficulty in 
life. But the difficult part is to preserve, through 
a long course of years, the flame which has been 
kindled by inspiration only ; to preserve it while 
the storms come and go, whUe the everlasting 
dust-rain of the mome;it falls and falls ; to ptre- 
serve it still and uniform, amid the ^nvarf in^ 
changing of unvaried days and nights. To do 
this, strength from above is required ; repeated 
draughts from the fountain of mspiration, both 
for the great and the sttLaUr-for all labourers on 
earth. 

It was the good fortune of Ernst and Elise 
t)iat they knew this ; and knew, also, how to 
make it available to them. On this account 
they succeeded more aiid more in conquering 
their natural failings ; on this account they cam^ 
nearer to each oiher by every litjUe step, which 
in Itself is so unobservable, but wt^ch yet, at 
the same tune, twines so firmly and.lovingly to. 
gether the human heart and hfe, and which xs^ay 
be contained in the rubric— ir«^ar4 f(fr nmtual 
infilincUionSy r^ard/or mutual vMvrestf. 

Through thia new-born intimacy of heart, this- 
strengthening and pure affection, Elise assumed 
a secure and noble standing with regard to Ja- 
cobi. Her heart was vanquished by no weak- 
ne^ even wl^en she saw suffering expressed in 
his youthful countenance ; nay» she remained 
firm, even when she saw that his health was 
giving way, and only besought her husband to 
name an earlier day for his and Henrik*s depar- 
ture* in which her husband's wish accorded with 
her own. She found him now by her side like 
a good angel, gentle, yet 8tron|[. No wonder 
was it, |herefore, that, to try him, Elise went 
forward successfully ; no wonder was it, there- 
fore, that from the firm conduct of her husband, 
and from the contemplation of the good under- 



standing which existed between them, the whis«- 
pered blame, which had alreacly begun to get 
abroad at their expense, died of itself, like a 
ffame wanting nourishment. 

Of Judge Frank^s " old flame,'* which Elise 
had feared so much, we must relate how that 
she found herself so wounded, and so cooled 
likewise, by the ice-cold bebavioor of her former 
adorer, that she quickly left the city, having 
S^bandoned all thoughts of settling ther^. 

"Life there> would be too uniform fot pae^ 
would possess too little interest," said she» 
yawning, to the Judge, who was warmly coun- 
selling her return either to France or Italy. 

' " In our good North we must find that which 
can give interest and enjoyment to life in. our- 
selves and our own means,— >fpom our families^. 
0iom our own hrea^^." , 

." She is extremely beaytifid and interesting,'' 
said Elise, with a kmdly feeling towards her 
wheasbe was gone. The Judge made no re^ 
ply, nor was he ever heard to speal|,again of this 
his former beloved one. 

Days went by. The Judge had much to do. 
Elis^ occupied herself with her little girls, and 
the Candidate with Henrik and his own studies. 

The children grew like asparagus in June, 
and their father rejoiced, over them. *' Littls 
Louise will grow over all our heads," prophe- 
sied he many a time ; and when he heard Eva's 
playing ** Malbreok s'en va-t-en guerre," on the 
piano, his umsical 9QB9e awoke, and he wouki 
observe to his wif|3, " Has not Eva already a 
great deal of feeling in musk; ?" 

The evenings, on which all the niembera of 
tfie fsmily assembled, assumed constantly a 
livelier ^d more comfortable chara^er for ev- 
ery one ; oflen they played and danced with thfr 
children. 

The chiklren ! What a world of pleasnve aMl 
pain>do t^ey not bring with them into a housed 
of a triUb all is not of as rosy a hue as their 
cheeks. Elise diseovered that in her children, 
which was not ali^ays exactly good. *< Do to> 
others what thou wouldst that they should de • 
to thee." ** Patience is a good root." ♦* Yob' ' 
do not see that your father and mother do sO' 
and so." The standing, customary speeches 
,whieh have gone through the world from the 
time when ** Adam delved and Eve span," down 
to the present day* and which ta the very end 
of time will be ever in use,-^together with as* 
surances to the childrent whenever they were 
punished, that all this was dene for their bene- 
fit, aisd that the time would come when they 
would. be thankful for it-^which the children, 
very seldom, if ever, believe*— this citizen-of-the* 
world patriarchal household-fare, which wa» 
(i^alt out in the family of the Franks, as in every 
other worthy, familyt— did not always produce 
its proper e^ect 

Perhaps Elise troubled herself toe mmeh 
sometimes about the perpetual recurrence uf 
the same fault, — perhaps she calculated too lit- 
tle on the invisible but sun-like and powerful 
influence of paternal love on her little human 
plants. Tr^ it is that she had great anxiety 
on their account, and that the development and 
future prospects of her daughters awoke much 
disquiet and trouble in her mind. 

One day when such thoughts had troubled h«c 
more than usual^ «h^ l^^Vd \\v& \i)!^s:i^<^^ ^^^^s^c^ 
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dent Slid, in this respect, ezperiencfed femftte 
irieiid, to wtKim she could open her mind. 

** £rnst,*' said she to her husband, as he pre- 
' pared himself to go out immediately afler din- 
ner, *'I shall go below for a few minutes to 
JSvelina, but I will he back again by the time 
you return." 

'* Don*t trouble yourself about that, Elise," 
said he ; " remain as long as you like. Til fetch 
you. Take my arm, aod let us go down to- 
gether, that I may see exactly n^hence 1 must 
fetch you.** 



CHAPTER XIII. 

▲ hlTthM BODOATlOir'AND COPrCI OOMMimB. 

As Elise entered Evelina's room, Pyrrhos 
-sprang, barking, towards her, and wagging his 
lail. Mrs. OanUla was there, and she atid the 
hostess emulated each other in welcoming their 



*'Nay! best-beloved, that is charming !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gunilla, embracing Elise oordial- 
%f. " Now, how does the little lady I— some- 
what [Kile 1-— eomewhat ovt of spirits, I fancy 1 
I will tell you oonftdentiaUy that we shall pre- 
sently get some magnificent coffee, which will 
oheer her up." 

Evelina took Elise's hand, and lodMd kindly 
,«Bd sympatluzing at her with her calm, sensible 
^eyes. Pyrrhus touched her foot gently with his 
nose, in order to call her attention, and then' 
seating himself on his hind-legs belure her, be- 
gan growling, which was his mode of expressing 
his sympathy also. Elise likughed, and she and 
Mrs. Gunilla vied with each other in onressing 
the little animal. 

" Ah, let rae sit down here and chat with you, 
where every thing seems so kind," sjiid Elise, 
in reply to Evelina* s glance, which spoke such 
a kind 'how do you do V ** Let me sit with you 
here where all is so quiet and so coiiifurtable. 
I do not know bow you manage, Evelina, but it 
seems to me as if the air in your room were 
clearer than elsewhere ; whenever I come to 
you it seems to me as if I entered a little tem- 
ple of peace." 

*' Yes, and so it seems to me," said. Mrs. 
Gunilla. 

*' Yes, thank God,* said' Evelina, smiling, but 
«lrith tears in her eyes ; ** here is peace !" 

"And at our little lady's, the young folks 
raise dost sometimes in the temper, as well as 
in the rooms," said Mrs. Gunilla, with facetious- 
ness. ** Well, well," added she, by way of con- 
solation, " every thing has its time, and all dust 
will in time lay itself, only have patience." 

*' Ah, teach me that best thing. Aunt," said 
Elise, " for I am come here precisely with the 
hope of gaining some wisdom — I need it so 
nraeh. 6ut where are your daughters to-day, 
Evelina!" 

** They are gone to-day to one of their friends,*' 
replied she, *' to a little iestival, which they have 
leng anticipated with pleasure ; and I also ex- 
pect to have my shar^ from their relation of it 
te me.'* 

*' Ah! teach me, Evelina*" said Elise, **how 
I can make my daughters as amiable, as good, 
and as happy, as your Laura and Karie. I con- 
fees that It is the anxiety for the bringing up of 



my daughters which ever makes me uneasy, 
and which lies so heavy on my heart this verf 
day. I distrust my own ability — my own know- 
ledge, rtghtlT to form their minds — rightly to 
unfold them.^' 

" Ah, edueation, education !" said Mrs. Gim- 
ilia angrily; "(leople are everlastingly >cryiiij 
out now for education. One never can hear 
any thing now but about education. In ni/ 
youth I never- heard talk of education; never- 
thdesSf^a man was a man in those days for all 
that. But now, ever since le Hers itat hare 
pushed themselves so much forward, bare 
made so much of themselves, and have esteeio- 
ed themselves as something exclusive in ibe 
world with their education — now the whole 
world cries out, ' educate ! educate !' Yes, in- 
deed, they even tell us now that we should ed- 
ucate Uie maid-servants. I pray Ood to dis- 
pense with my living in the time when maid- 
servants are educated ; I should have to wait 
on myself then, instead of their waiting on me. 
Yes, yes! things are gomg on towards that 
point at a pretty pass, that 1 can promise yoa! 
Ah*eady they read Frith iof and Axel ; . and be- 
fore one is aware, one shall hear them talk of 
* husband and wife,' and * wife and tiusbaod,' 
and that they fancy themselves * to be vines, 
which must wither if they are not supported,' 
and of * sacrifices,' hnd other such affectiof 
things, until they become quitii incapable i 
cleaning a rdom, or scouring a kettle. Yes, 
indeed, there would be a pretty ptianagement ,i» 
the world with all their education ! It is s 
frenzy, a ntj^dness, with this education. It is 
horrible!" 

The longer Mrs. Gunilla talked qn this sub- 
ject, the more excited she became. 

Elise and Evelipa laugt^ed heartily, and thea 
declaVed that they themselves, as belonging to the 
Hert'itatr^maat take education, nay, even the 
education of maid-servants, under their pruteo- 
tion. 

** Ah," said Mrs. Gunilla, impatiently, "you 
make ail so artistical and entaog:led with your 
education ; and you cram the heads of children 
fall of such a many things, that they never get 
them quite straight all the days of their life. In 
my youth, people learned to speak *the lan- 
guage,' as the French was then called, just suf- 
ficient to explain a motto ; enough of drawing 
to copy a pattern, and musib enough to play a 
corOre datfse if it were wanted ; but they did not 
learn, as' now, to gabble about eve/y thing in 
the world ; biit they turned to think, and ifihey 
knew less of art and splendour, why, they bad 
the art to direct themselves, and to keep the 
world in peace !" 

" But, your honour," said Evelina, " edoes- 
tion in its true meaning, as it is understood ia 
our time, teaches us to take a clearer view of 
ourselves and of the world at large, so that we 
m^ more correctly understand our own allott- 
ed station, estimate more properly that of others^ 
and, in consequence, that every * one may be 
fitted for his own station, and contented there- 
with,' " 

" Yes, yes,'* said Mrs. Gunilla, " all that may 
be very godd,^ut ~^" But just then co(ne 
came in, with biscuits and gingerbread, which 
mad^ an important diversion in the entertain 
ment, which took a livelier eharactfi. Ma 
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<3nDfl]a imparted to Elise a Tariety of good 
counsel in the education of children. She re- 
commended a certain Orbis Pictusy which she 
herself had studied when a child, and which be- 
gan with the words, "Come here, boy, and 
learn wisdom from my mouth/' and in which 
one could see clearly how the soul was fashion- 
ed, and hov^ it looked. It looked like a pancake 
spread out on a table round and smooth, with 
all the five -senses properly numbered. Mrs. 
Ounilla assured Elise, that if her children paid 
attention to this picture, it would certainly Un- 
ravel and fashion their ideas of the human soul. 
Furthermore, she proposed the same educational 
course as had been used with such distinguished* 
success upon her deceased father, and which 
consisted in every b*)y being combed with a fine 
comb every Saturday, and well whipt, whilst an 
'«unce of English' salt was allowed to each, in 
order to drive the bad spirits out of him. Be- 
yond this they had, too, on the same day, a diet 
of bread and beer, in which was a dumpling cal-^ 
led ** Grammatica," so that the boys might be 
etrengtheped for the learning of the following 
^jveek. 

During all the ^merriment which these ^nec- 
•dotes occasioned,' the Judge came in : delighted 
"With the merriment, and delisted with his 
vrife, he seated himself beside her, quite cbvet- 
ous of an hour's gossip with the ladies. Mrs. 
Gunilla serve^ him up the human soul in the 
Orbis PictiMf and Elise instigated her still fur- 
ther to the relation of the purification Of the 
l^ys. The Judge laughed at both from the bot- 
tom of his heart, and then tlie conversation 
turned ag[aih on the hard and disputable ground 
of education ; aH conceding, by general consent, 
the insufficiency of rules and methods to make 
it available. 

Evelina laid^ great stress 9n the self-instruc- 
tion of the teacher. " In the degree," said she, 
*• in which man developes in Wmself^goodness, 
trisdom, and ability, he succeeds commonly in 
calling out these in children." 

AU the little committee, without exception, 
^ve their most lively approval ; and Elise felt 
herself quite refreshed, quite Itrengthened by 
the words which showed her so clearly the 
path to her great object. She turned now, 
therefore, the conversation to Evelina'^ own 
liistory and developement. It "was well known 
that her ^ path through life had been an un- 
usual one^ and one of independence, and Elise 
wished now to know how she had attainiBd to^ 
that serenity and refreshing quiet which charac- 
terised her whole being. Evelina blushed, and 
wished to turn the conversation from herself; 
Dut as the Judge, with his earnest cordiality, 
united in the wish of his wife and Mrs. Gunilla, 
that Evelina would relate to them some passages 
in the history of her liffe, she acceded, remark- 
ing only that what she had to relate was in no 
way extraordinary; and then, afler she had 
, bethought herself for a moment, shebfegan — ad- 
iJresstng herself more especially to Elise— the 
tarmtive, which we will here designate 

■VBLXNA'SHItTORT. 

Have yoQ ever been consctous; while listening 
to a beautifal piece of music, of a deep neces- 
sity, an indescribable longing, to find in your 
«iwn We a harmony like that which you perceive 



in the tone 1 — if .so, yon have tbeii an idea of 
the sufiering and the release of my soul. I was 
yet a little child when, for the first time, I was 
seized upon by this longing without at that time 
comprehending it. There was a little concert in 
the house of my parents : the harp, piano, horn, 
and clarienette, were played by four distinguish- 
ed artists. In one part of the symphony the 
instruments united in an indescribably sweet 
and joyous melody, in the feeling of which my 
childish soul Was seized upon by a strong delight| 
and at the same time by a deep melancholy. It 
seemed to me as if I had then an understanding 
of heaven, and I burst into tears. Ah ! the 
meaning of these I have learned since then. 
Many such, and man^ far jnpre painful, tears ot 
longing, have fallen upon, the dark web of my 
life. ,. . 

To what shall I compare the picture of my 
youthful years 1 All that it,' and many other 
such family pictures exhibit, is unclear, indefi- 
nite — in one word, blotted. It resembles a dull 
autumn sky, with its gray, shapeless, intermingl- 
ing cloud-masses ; full of feature without preci- 
sion, of contour without meaning, of shadow 
without depth, of light without clearness, which 
so essentially distinguish the work of a bungler 
fVom that of a true master. 

My family belonged to the middle classes, and 
we were especially well content to belong to this 
noble class ; and as we lived from our rents, 
and had no rank in the state, we called ourselves, 
not without some self-satisfaction, people of 
rank. We exhibited a certain genteel indiffe^ 
rence towards the haute volie in the citizen so- 
ciety, not only in words, hut sometimes also in 
action; yet, nevertheless, in secret we were 
highly flattered or wounded by all those who 
came in contact with us from this circle ; and 
not unfrequently too the family Conversation 
turned, quite accidentally as it were^ on the sub- 
ject of its being ennobled on the plea of the im- 
portant service which oiir father could render to 
the state in the House of Knights ; and in the 
hearts of us young girls it excited a great plea 
sure when we were addressed as " my lady ;* 
farther than this, however, our ambition did not 
ascend. 

The daughters of the house were taught that 
all pomp and pleasure of this world was only 
vanity, that nothing, was important and worth 
striving after but virtue and unblemished worth ; 
yet for all this, it so happened that the most 
lively interests and endeavours, and the warmest 
wishes of the hearts of all, were directed to 
wealth, rank, and worldly fortune of every kind. 
The daughters were taught that in all things the 
will of God must alone direct them ; yet in every 
instance they were guided by the fear of man 
They were taught that beauty was nothing, and 
of no value ; yet they were often compelled to 
feel, and that painfully, in the paternal house, 
that they were not handsome. They were al- 
lowed to cultivate some talents, and acquire some 
knowledge, but God forbid that they should ever 
become learned women ; on which account they 
learned nothing thoroughly, thojgh in many in- 
stances they pret ?nded' to knowledge, without 
possessing anythh ig of its spirit;, its nourishing 
strength, or esteem-inspiring earnestness. But 
above all things they learned, and this oAly more 
and more profoundly ttv« izqatc^ NS&sia ^««& vc^ 
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created, that marriage was the goal of their' 
being ; and in consequence whereof (though this 
was never inculcated in words,) to esteem the 
favour of man as the highest happiness, denying 
all the time that they thought so. 

We were three sisters. As children, it was 
deeply impressed upon us that we must love one 
another ; hut in consequence of partiality on the 
side of our teachers, in consequence of praise 
and' blame, rewards and punishments, which 
majpiified little trifles into importance, envy and 
bitterness were early sown among the sisters. 
It was said of my eldest sister and myself, that 
we were greatly attached to each other ; that 
we could not live asunder. We were given as 
examples of sisterly love ; and from constantly 
bearing all this, we at last came to believe it. 
We were compared to the carriage horses of the 
famuy ; and as we always, of our own accoi4« 
seated ourselves every day after dinner on each 
aide of our good father, we were caressed by 
him, and c^ed his carriage horses. Yet, in 
fact, we did not pull together. My sister was 
more richly endowed by nature than I, and won 
favour more easily. Never did I envy human 
being as I envied her, mtil in later years, and 
under altered circumstances, I learned to love 
her rightly, and to rejoice over her advantages. 

We were not very rich, and we cast a philo- 
aophically compassionate glance upon all who 
were richer than we, who lived in a more liberal 
manner, bad more splendid equipages, or who 
dressed themselves more elegantly. "What 
foUy— what pitiable vanity!" said we; "poor 
people, who know nothing better !*' We never 
thou^t that our philosophy was somewhat akin 
to the fux and the grapes. 

If we looked in this manner upon the advan- 
tages of the great, we despised still more the 
pleasures of the crowd (we ought to find enough 
in ourselves — ah! alas!); and if even a theatri- 
cal piece was much talked of and visited,' we 
had a kind of pride in saying, with perfect in- 
difference, that we never had seen it ; and when- 
ever there was a popular festival, and the crowd 
went toward Huga or the Park, it was quite as 
eertain that our calesche — if it were out at all 
-—would drive on the road to Sabbatsburgh, or 
in some other direction equally deserted at the 
time ; for all which, we prided ourselves on our 
philosophy. Yet in our hearts we really never 
were happy. 

The daughters came out into sociiBty. The 
parents wished to see them loved and wooed ; 
the daughters wished it no less — but they were 
not handsome — ^were dressed without any pre- 
tension. The parents saw very little company ; 
and the daughters remained sitting at bails, and 
were, nearly unobserved at suppers. Yet from 
year to year they slid on with the stream. 

The daughters approached to ripened youth. 
The parents wished them married ; they wished 
it likewise, which was only natural, especially 
as at home they were not happy ; and it must be 
confessed that neither did they themselves do 
much to make it pleasant there. They were 
peevish Fnd discontented — ^no one knew exactly 
what to do, or what she wanted ; they groped 
about as if in a mist. 

Ii is customary to hear unmarried ladies say 
that they are satisfied with their condition, and 
do not desire to change it. In this pretension 



there lies more truth than people in general b» 
lieve, particularly when the lively feelings of 
early youth are past. I have often found it so; 
and above all, wherever the woman, either ia 
one way or another, has created for herself aa 
independent sphere of action, or has found in a 
comfortable home that freedom, and has enjoyed 
that pure happiness of life, which true friendship^ 
true education, can give. 

A young lady of my acquaintance made what 
was with justice called a great marriage, although 
k)ve played but a subonlinate part. As some 
one felicitated her on her happiness, she replied^ 
quite calmly, ** O yes ! ft is very excellent to 
possess somethiqg of one's own." People smiled 
at her for her thus lightly esteeming, what was 
universally esteemed so great a gcxKl fortune ; 
but her simple words, nevertheless, contain a 
great and universal truth. It is this " one** 
own," in the world, and in his sphere of action, 
which every man unavoidably requires if he 
would develope his own being, and win for him- 
self independence and happiness,' self-esteem, 
and the esteem of others. Even the nun has 
her cell, where she can prepare herself in peace 
for heaven, and in which she possesses her true 
home. ' But in social life, the unmarried woman 
has often not even a little dell which she can call 
her own ; she goes like a doud of mist througli 
life, and finds firm footing nowhere Hence, 
therefore, are there often marriages which ought 
never to have taken place, and that deep longing 
after that deep quiet of the grave, which is eik- 
perienced by so many. But there is no neces- 
sity for this, and in times, in which the middle 
classes are so much more enlightened, it becomes 
still less so ; we need, indeed, only contemplate 
the mass of people who strive for a subsistence, 
the crowds of negtected and uncared-for children 
that grow up in the world, in order to see that 
whatevei;is onehsided in the view of the destina- 
tion of woman vanishes more and more, and 
opens to her a freer sphere of action. 

But I return to the pros and cons of my own 
hfe, one ieature of which I must particularly 
mention. If young ladies of our acquaintance 
connected themselves by marriage with men 
who were rather above than below them ia 
property and station, we considered it, without 
exception, reasonable and estimable. But if a 
man whose connexions and prospects were sim- 
ilar to our own, walked towards our house for a 
wife, we considered it great audacity, and treat- 
ed it accordingly. We were secretly looking out 
for genteeler and richer individuals than we. 
N. 4, This looking out in the great world is a 
very useful thing, both for gentlemen and ladies, 
although anybody who would be naive enou^ 
to acknowledge as much, would not be greatly 
in favour either with those who looked-out, or 
those who did not. 

In the mean time, a spirit, full of living ener- 
gy was developed within me, which woke me to 
a sense of its after-existence — ^to a sense of the 
enslaving contradictions in which it moved, and 
to the strong desire to free itself from them. 
As yet, however, I did not understand what I 
was to do with my restless spirit. By contem- 
plation, however, of noble works of art, it ap- 
peared to me that the enigma of my inner self 
was solved. When I observed the antique ves- 
tal, so calm, s(> assured, and yet so gentle-^ 
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when I saw how she stood, self-possessed, firm, 
and serene — I had a foretaste of the life which 
I needed, and sought a(ler,S)Qth outwardly and 
inwardly, and I wept tears of melancholy long- 
ing. 

Tortured by the distorted circumstances (many 
of which I have not mentioned) under which I 
moved in my own family, I began, as years ad- 
Tanced, to come in connexion with the world in 
B manner which, for a temper like mine, was 
particularly . dangerous. 

We have heard of the daughters of the Haus- 
giebel family, who grew old yawning over the 
spinning- wheel and the weaving-stool ; but, bet- 
ter a thousand times, to grow old over the spin- 
ning-wheel and the ashes of the cooking-stove, 
than to become gray with artificial flowers — oh, 
how artificial ! — in the hair, on the benches of 
the ballroom, or the seat of the supper-room, 
smiling over the world,' which smiles over us no 
longer. This was the case with me. 

There are mild, unpretending ^beings, who 
bow themselves quietly under the yoke which 
they cannot break; move, year after year, 
througltthe social circle, without any other ob- 
iect than to fill a place there — to ornament or to 
disfigure a wall. Peace to such patient souls ! 
There, too, are joyoUs, fresh, ever youthful na- 
tures, who, even to old age, and under all cir- 
eumstances, bring with. them cheerfulness and 
new life into every circle in which they move. 
These belong to social life, and are its blessings, 
Many persons — and it is beautiful that it should 
be so— are of this description. I, however, be- 
longed neither to the joyous and enlivening, nor 
yet to the patient and unpretending. On this 
account I bjBgan to shun social life, which occa- 
sioned in me, still more and more, a mortal wea- 
riness ; yet, nevertheless, I was driven into it, 
to avoid the disquiet and discomfort which I ex- 
perienced at home. I was a labourer who con- 
cealed his desire for labour, who had buried his 
talent in the earth, as was the hereditary custom 
of the circle in which I lived. 

The flower yields odour and delight to man, 
it nourishes the insect with its sap ; the dew- 
drop gives strength to the leaf on which it falls. 
In the relationships in which I lived, I was less 
than the flower or the dew-drop; a being en- 
dowed with power and with an immortal soul ! 
But I awoke at the right time to a consciousr 
ness of my position. I say at the right time, 
because there may be a time when it is too late. 
There is a time when, under the weight of long, 
wearisonae years, the human soul has become 
inflexible, and has no longer the power to raise 
itself from the slough into which it has sunk. 

I felt how I was deteriorating; I felt clearly 
how the unemployed and uninterested life which 
I led, nourished, day after day, new weeds in the 
waste field of my soul. Curiosity, a desire for 
f ossip, an inclination to malice and scandal, and 
an increasing irritability of temper, began to get 
possession of a mind which nature bad endowed 
with too great a desire for action for it blame- 
lessly to vegetate through a passive life, as SQ 
many can. Ah ! if people live without an object, 
they stand, as it were, on the outside of active 
life, which gives strength to the inward occupa- 
tion, even if no noble endeavour, or sweet 
friendship, give that claim to daily life which 
makes it occasipnally, at least, a joy to* live; 



disquiet rages fiercely and tumultuously in the 
human breast, undermining health, temper, good- 
ness, nay, even tho quiet of conscience, and 
conjuring up all the spirits of darkness : so does 
the corroding rust eat into the steel-plate, and 
deface its clear mirror with a tracery of disor- 
dered caricatures. 

I once read these words of that many-sided 
thinker, Steflfan : " He who has no employment 
to which he gives himself with true earnestness, 
which he does not love as much as himself, has 
not discovered the true ground on which Chris- 
tianity brings forth fruit. Such an occupation 
becomes a quiet and consecrated temple in all 
hours of afliiction, in which the Saviour pours 
out his blessing ; it unites us with other men, 
so that we can sympathize in their feelings, and 
makes our actions an& our wills administer to 
their wants ; it teaches us to know our own cir- 
cumscribed condition, and ughtly to weigh the 
WQrth of others. It is the true, firm, and fruit- 
bearing ground of real Christianity." 

These words came like a breath of air on 
glowing sparks. A light was kindled in my 
soul, and I knew now what I wanted, and what 
I ought to do. After I had well considered all 
thi^ with myself, I spoke with my parents, and 
opened my whole heart to them. They were 
surprised, opposed me, and besought me to think 
better of it. I had foreseen this ;' but as I ad- 
hered firmly and decidedly to my wishes, they 
surprised me by their kindness. 

I was very fond of children ; my plan was, 
therefore, to begin housekeeping for myself,^and 
to undertake some work or occupation which 
should, ^y degrees, enable me to take two or 
three children, for whom I would provide, whom 
I would educate, and altogether adopt as my 
own. I was well persuaded>that I needed many 
of the qualifications which make a good teacher ; 
but I hoped that that new fountain of activity 
would, as it were, give to my whole being a new 
birth. My good- will, my aflTection for children 
would, I believed, be helpful to make me a good 
guide to them ; and thus, though I could not be- 
come a wife, I might yet enjoy the blessing of a 
mother. 

*<And why could you notrrwhy could you 
notV* interrupted Elise. 

"People say," returned Eveh'na, smiling, 
" that you had to make your selection of a hus- 
band from many adorers ; you cannot then un-i 
derstahd a case in which there should not even 
be one choice. But truly, indeed, that wa»my 
case. But do not look at me so ainazed— don't 
look at me as if I were guilty of high treason. 
The truth is, that I never had an opportunity to 
say either yes or no to a lover. With my sis- 
ters, who were much more agreeable, and much 
more attractive than I, it was otherwise. 

But now I must return to that moment of my 
life when I released myself from every-day 
paths — but, thank God ! not with violence, not 
amid discontent; but with the blessing of those 
who bad given me life, for which I now, for thf 
first time, blessed them. 

Touched by my steadfastness of purpose, and 
by the true good- will which they had perceived 
in me, my parents determined to bestow upoi 
my desired domestic establishment the sum of 
money which they had put aside for my dowrs^ 
iu case I maxt\fi4. Voi^t^^^ >^^\!i ^joi^ ^«c% ^^^^a^ 
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tera' kindness made them find pleasure in ar- 
nnging all for me in the best and most comfort- 
able manner ; and when I left the paternal roof, 
it was with tears of real pain. Yet I had too 
clearly studied my own character and position 
to be undecided. 

It was a day in April, my thirtieth birthday, 
when, accompanied by my own family, I went to 
take possession of my new, small, but pretty 
dwelling. Two young father-and-motherless 
girls, not quite without means, followed me to 
my new habitation. They were to become my 
children, I tbeir mother. 

I never shall forget the first morning of my 
^raking in my new abode. At this very mo- 
ment it is as if I saw how the day dawned in the 
chamber ; how all the <j|)jects gradually assum- 
ed, as it seemed to me, an unaccustomed defi- 
niteness. From the near church ascended the 
morning hymn with its pleasant serious melody, 
which attuned the soul to harmonious peace. I 
rose early ; I had to care for house and children. 
All was cheerful and festiyal-like in my soul ; a 
sweet emotion penetrated me, like the enliven- 
ing breeze of spring. I saw the snow melt from 
the roofs and fall down in shining drops, yet 
never had I seen the morning light in them so 
dear as now. I saw the sparrows on the edge 
of the chimneys twittering to greet the morning 
Bun. I saw without, people going joyfully about 
their employments: I saw the milk- woman go- 
ing from door to door, and she seemed to me 
eheerfuller than any wilk-woman I had ever 
Been before ; and the milk seemed to me whiter 
and purer than common. It seemed to me as if 
I now saw the world for the first time. I fan- 
cied even myself to be altered as I looked in the 
glass; my eyes appeared to me larger; my 
whole appearance to have become better, and 
more important. In the chamber near me, the 
children awoke— the little inmiortals whom I 
was to conduct to eternal life. Yes, indeed, this 
was a beautiful morning ! In it the world first 
beamed upon me, and at the same time my own 
inner world, and I became of worth and conse-; 
quence in my own estimation. 

The active yet quiet life which I had from this 
time forth, suitdd me perfectly well. From this 
time I became happily more and more in har- 
mony with myself. The day was often weari- 
v«ome, but then the evening rest was the sweet- 
er, and the tboiight that I had passed a useful 
day refreshed my soul. The children gave me 
many griefs, many troubles ; but they gave like- 
wij%% an interest to my life, and happiness to my 
heart, and all the while, in pleasure and want, 
m joy and sorrow, they became dearer and dear- 
er to me. I cannot imagine that children can 
be dearer to their own mother than Laura and 
Karie are to me. 

In this new position I also became a better 
daughter, a more tender sister than I had hith- 
erto been ; and I could now cheer the old age of 
my parents far more than if I had remained an 
inactive and superfluous person in their house. 
Now for the first time I had advantage of all that 
was good in my education. Amid lively activ- 
ity, and with a distinct object in life, my being 
lost by degrees what was vain and false ; and 
the knowledge which I had obtained, the truths 
which I had known, were productive in heart 
sad deed Bincel had, 90 to aajtBtvicktooX in life. 



Evelina ceased. All had heard her with syin- 
pathy, but nO one more than Ernst Frank. A 
new picture of life was opened to his view, and^ 
tne truest sympathy expressed itself on his 
manly features. He felt in this pticture a con- 
tracted world in a depressed and insecure con- 
dition, and his thoughts already busied them- 
selves how best to let in warmth and light and 
cheerfulness. 

** Ah, yes !** said Mrs. Gunilla, with a gentle 
sigh, " everybody here in this world has their 
diflicult path, but if every one walks in the fear 
and admonition of the Lord, all arrive in the end 
at their home. Our Lord God helps us all !" 
And Mrs. Gunilla took a large pinch of snuflT. 

" Don't forget the Orbi* Ptcftt*," exclaimed 
she to Elise, who with her husband was pre- 
paring to go ; " donH forget it, and let the chil- 
dren be educated from it, that they may observe 
how the soul looks. He ! he ! he !" 



CHAPTER xnr. 

THE ORPHAN. 

Thb day was declining, and Ernst and Elise 
sate in one of the windows of the best parlour. 
Mutual communications, received with mutual 
sympathy, had made them have joy in each 
other — had let them feel at peace with life. 
They were now silent ; but a presentinient that 
for the future they should be ever happier with 
each other, like an harmonious tone, responded 
in their hearts, and brightened their counte- 
nances. In the meantime, the shadows of eve- 
ning began to grow broader and a soft rain pat- 
tered on the window. The sonorous voice of 
the Candidate, as he told stories to the children, 
interrupted occasionally by their questions and 
exclamations, was heard in the saloon. A feel- 
ing of home-peace came over the heart of the 
father ; he took the hand of his wife afifection- 
ately between his, and looked joyfully into her 
gentle countenance, while she was projecting 
little domestic arrangements. In the midst of 
this sense of happiness a cloud suddenly passed 
over the countenance of the Judge, and tears 
filled his eyes. 

** What is it, Ernst ! what is amiss, Ernst!** 
asked his wife tenderly, while she wiped away 
the tears with her hand. 

» Nothing," added he, " but that I feel how 
happy we are, *^'l see you, I hear our children 
without there, and I cannot but think on that 
unfortunate child opposite, which will be ruined 
in that wretched home." 

" Ah, yes !" sighed Elise ; " God helj all un- 
fortunate little ones on the earth !" 

Both cast their eyes involuntarUy towards the 
opposite house. Something was moving be- 
fore the nearest window ; a female figure 
mounted on the window ledge, and a large 
white cbth, which was quickly unrolled, hid all 
the rest. 

" He is dead !" said botl husband aol wife, 
looking at each other. 

The Judge sent over to .Squire how it was ; 
the messenger returned with the tidings that 
Mr. N. had been dead some hours. 

Lights were now kindled behind the blind» . 
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and shadows, moving backward and forward, 
showed that people were husy within the cham* 
ber. The Jadge walked up and down his room, 
eridently much affected. " The poor child ! — 
the poor little girl! what will become of her, 
|>oor child V were his broken exclamations 

Elise read the soul of her husband. She had 
•ow for some time, in consequence of a wish 
which she had perceived in his heart, accus- 
tomed herself to a thought, which yet at this 
moment her lips seemed unwilling to express. 

** Ernst,'* at length, began she with a sigh, 
** the vessel which holds food for six girls will 
hold it for seven also." 

*' Do you think so V* asked he, with pleasure 
mud with beaming eyes. He embraced his wife 
tenderly, placed her beside him, and continued, 
•* Have you proved your own strength t The 
heaviest part of this adoption would rest upon 
yoti. Yet if you feel that you have courage to 
undertake if, you would fulfil the wish of my 
heart." • 

** Ernst," said she, repressing a tear, << I am 
weak, and nobody knows that better than you 
do ; but my will is good, and will undertake the 
trouble— you will support me 1** 

" Yes, we will help one another," said he, 
rising up joyfully. *♦ Thank you, dear Elise," 
said he, kissing her hand affectionately. *' Shall 
I go to fetch the child immediately 1 but per- 
haps it will not come with me." 

*< Shall I go with you ?" asked she. 

" You !" said he ; ** but its gets dark-^-it 
lains." 

"We can take an umbrella," replied she; 
*< and besides that, I will put on my cloak. I 
will be rea<fy immediately." 

Elise went to dress herself, and her husband 
went to help her, put on ^er cloak for her, and 
paid her a thousand little affectionate atten- 
tions. 

After Elise had given sundry orders to Bri- 
gitta, she and her husband went out, leaving 
the children setting their little heads together 
fuU of curiosity and wonder. 

The two crossed the street in wind and rain ; 
and after they had ascended the dark staircase, 
they arrived at the room which Mr. N. had in- 
habited. The door stood half open ; a small, 
candle, just on the point of going out, burned 
within, spreading an uncertain and tremulous 
light over everything. No living creature was 
Tisible within the room, which had a desolate, 
and, as one might say, stripped appearance, so 
naked did it seem. The dead man lay there on^ 
his bed, near to which was n6 trace of anjrthing 
which might have mitigated the last struggle. 
A cloth covered his face. Ernst Frank went 
towards the bed, and softly raising the cloth, 
observed for a moment silently the terrible spec- 
tacle, felt the pulse of the deceased, and then 
covering again the face, returned silently, with 
a pale countenance, to his wife. 

"Where can we find the child 1" said she 
hastily. They looked searchingly around ; a 
black shadow, in a human form, seemed to 
move itself in one corner of the room. It was 
the orphan who sat there, like a bird of night, 
pressing herself close to the wall. Elise ap- 
proached her, and would have taken her m her 
arms, when the child suddenly raised her hand, 
and gai;e her a fierce blow. Elise drew back 



astonished, and then, after a moment, approach 
ed again the half- savage g^rl with friendly 
Words ; again she made a threatening demon- 
stration, but her hands were suddenly grasped 
by a strong manly hand, and a look so serious 
and determined was riveted upon her, that she 
trembled before it, and resigned herself to the 
power of the stronger. 

The Judge lifted her up and set her on his 
knee, while she trembled violently. 

" Do not be afraid of us," said Elise, caress- 
ingly; " we are your good friends. If you will 
come with me this evening to my little children, 
you shall have sweet milk and white bread with 
them, and then sleep in a nice little bed with a 
rose-coloured coverlet." 

The white bread, the rose-coloured coverlet, 
and Elise*s gentle voice, seemed to infihenoa 
the ohild^s mind. 

"I would willingly go with you," said shs^ 
" but what will father say when he wakes t" 

** He win be pleased," said Elise, wrapping a 
warm shawl about the shoulders of the child. 

At that moment a sound was heard on tha 
stairs, little Sara uttered a faint cry of terror, , 
and began to tremble anew. Mr. N.'s house- 
keeper entered, accsmpankd by two boys. 
Frank announced to her his determination to 
take little Sara, as welT as the effeete of her de- 
ceased father, under his care. At mention of 
the last word, the woman began to fimie and 
swear, and the Judge was obliged to compel her 
silence by severe threats. He then sent one 
of the boys for the proprietor of the house, and 
after he had in his presehce taken all measures 
for the security of the effects of the deceased, 
he took the little Sara in his arms, wrapped her 
in his cloak, and, accompanied by his wife, went 
out. , 

All this time, an indesoribable cnriosity was 
excited among the little Franks. Their moth- 
er had said, in goins out, that perhaps, on her 
return, she should bring them another sister. 
It is impossible to say the excitement this oo- 
casioned, and what was conjectured and coun- 
selled by them. The Candidate could not sat- 
isfy atl the questions which were let loose upon 
him. In order, therefore, somewhat to a&ay 
their fermefitation, he set them to hop through 
the room like crows, placing himself at the 
head of the train. A flock of real crows could 
not have fluttered away with' greater speed 
than did they as the saloon door opened and 
the father and mother entered. Petrea appear- 
ed curious in the highest degree, as her father, 
opening his wide cloak, softly set down some- 
thing which, at the first moment, Petrea, with 
terror, took for a chimney-sweep ; but which, 
on closer inspection, seemed to be a very nice 
thin girl of about nine years old, with black 
h)air, dark complexion, and a pair of uncom- 
monly large black eyes, which looked almost 
threateningly on the white and bright-hatred 
little ones which surrounded her. 

" There, you have another sister," said the 
father, leading the children towards each oth- 
er ; " Sara, these are youf^sisters — love one an- 
other, and be kind to one another, my children." 

The children looked at each other, somewhat 
surprised ; but as If enrik and Louise took the x 
little stranger by the hand, they soon all < 
lated each other in bidding her welcome 
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Sapper was sanred up for the <;hildren, more 
lights were brought in, and the scene was live- 
ly. Every thing was sacrificed to the new- 
eomer. Louise brought out for her two pieces 
•f confectionary above a year old, and a box in 
which they might be preserved yet longer. 

Henrik presented her with a red trumpet, 
conferring gratuitous instruction on the art of 
blowing it. 

Eva gave her her doll Josephine in its new 
gauze dress. 

I.ieonore lighted her greeh and red wax ta- 
pers, before the dark-eyed Sara. 

Petrea-— ah, Petrea, would so willingly give 
something with her whole heart She rum- 
maged through all the places where she kept 
any thmg, but they concealed only the fragments 
of unlucky things; here^a ddl without arms ; 
here a table with only three legs; here two 
halves of a sugar-pig ; here a dog without head 
and tail. All Petrea's playthings, in conse- 
quence of experiments which she was* in the 
habit of making on them, were fallen into the 
condition of that which had been — and even 
that gingerbread-heart with which she had been 
accustomed to decoy Gabriele, had, precisely 
on this very day, in an unlucky moment of cu- 
riosity, gone down Petrea's throat. Petrea 
really possessed nothing which was fit to make 
a gift of She acknowledged this with a sigh ; 
her heart was filled with sadness, and tears 
were just beginning to run down her cheeks, 
when she was consoled by a sudden thought : 
The girl and the rose-bush ! That jewel she 
still possessed ; it hung still, undestroyed, 
framed and behind glass, over her bed, and 
fastened by a rose-blue ribbon. Petrea hesita- 
ted only a moment ; in the next she had clam- 
bered up to her little bed, taken down the pic- 
ture, and hastenosd now with beaming eyes and 
glowing cheeks to the others, in order to give 
away the very loveliest thing she had, and to 
declare sol^nnly that now *' Sara was the pos- 
sessor of the girl and the rose-bush." 

The little African appeared very indifiTerent 
about the sacrifice which the UtUe European 
had made to her. She received it, it is true, 
bat she soon laid it down again without caring 
any more about it, which occasioned Louise to 
propose that she should^ keep it for her. 

In the midst of these little occurrences the 
Assessor came in. He looli^ with an inquisi- 
tive glance round the room, showed his white 
teeth, and said to himself, ** Y^, it's all right ; 
it is what I expected. So, indeed," added he, 
aloud, and in his angry manner, while he cor- 
dially shook the hand of his friend, " I see you 
thought you had not children enough of your 
own in the house, but you must drag in those 
of other people ! How many do you mean to 
burden yourself with 1 Will there not be an- 
other to-morrow 1 Were you not satisfied with 
a whole half dozen girls of your own 1 And 
what will become of them 1 One shall present- 
ly not be able to get into the house for children ! 
I suppose that you have such a superfluity of 
money aaid property^ that you must go and 
squander it on others ! Nay, good luck to you ! 
good luck to you !" 

Ernst Frank and his wife replied only by 
smiles to tl^e grumbUng of their fidend, and by 
thd request that he would spend the evening 



with them. But he said he had not time ; and 
then, after he had laid largo pears, which he 
took from his pocket, under the napkins on thi 
children's plates, he went out. 

Every one of these pears had its own dis- 
tinctive sign : round Sara's was a gold-coloured 
ritfbon ; and upon her plate, under the pear, was 
found a bank-note, of considerable value. It 
w|is his gift to the fatherless, yet he never 
would acknowledge it. That was his way. 

As the mother took Sara by the hand, in or- 
der to conduct her to rest, Petrea had the in- 
describable delight of seeing that, fi-om all the 
little presents which *had been made to her, she 
only took with her the girl and the rose-bush, 
which she appeareti to regard with pleasure. 

Sara was seized with violent grief in the 
comfortable bedroom ; tears streamed from her 
eyes, and she called loudly for her father. 
Elise held her quietly in her arms, and let her 
weep out her grief on h^r bosonj, and then 
gently undressing her, and laying the weary 
child in bed, had the pleasure of feeling how af- 
fectionately she clasped her arms round her 
neck. 

The girl and the rose-bush hung over her 
bed, but still there seemed to be no rest on the 
snow-white couch for the " little African." Her 
dark eyes glanced wildly about the room, and 
her hands grasped convulsively Elise's white 
dress. 

"Don't go," whispered she, "or else they 
will come and murder me." 

Elise took the child's hands in hers, and re- 
peated a simple and pious little prayer, which 
she had taught to her own children. Sara said 
the words after her ; and though it was only 
mechanically, she seemed to become calmer, 
though shudderings still shook her frame, and 
she held fast by Elise's dress. Elise seated 
herself by her, and, at the request of the other 
children, ** Mother, sing the song of the dove. 
Oh, the song of the dove !' She sang, with a 
pleasant, low voice, that little song which she 
herself had made for her children : 

There idtteth a dove «o white and ikl]^ 

All on the lily spray, 
And she li^eneth how, to Jesus Chiifll; 

The litde children pray. 

Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 

And to iieaven's gate hMh sped, 
And onto the Father in heaven she bean 

The prayers whkh the children have said. 
And back she comes-from heaven^s gpti^ 

And brings—that dove so mild— 
From the Father in heaven, who hean bar tpftk, 

A blessing for every child. 
Then, children, lift up a pious pr^rer. 

It hears whatever you say, 
That heavenly dove, so white and tail. 

That sits an the lily spray. 

During this song, the dove of peace descend- 
ed on the soul of the child. Pleasant images 
passed before her mind : the girl, and the rose- 
bush, and the singing Elsie were the same per- 
son — the rose difl!used pleasant odour; and 
while the long dark lashes approached hei 
cheek yet nearer and nearer, it seemed to he; 
as if a white lovely singing bird spread out hi.<v 
wings caressingly and purifyingly over her 
breast. By degrees the little hand opened itself 
and let go the dress which it had grasped, the 
tearful eyes closed, and the sweetness of repose 
came over the fatherless and the mciherless. 
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Elise raised herself gently", and went to the 
beds of the other children. The dove on the 
Lily-spray sent sleep also to them ; and after 
ihe mother had pressed her lips to their cheeks, 
tiad spoken with Brigitta about the new-comer, 
mad had received' from the child-loving, good- 
aat ;red old woman, the most satisfactory 
promises, she hastened back to her husband. 

He listened with curiosity to what she had 
i<i relate of Sara. This new member of the 
^mily, this increase of his cares, seemed to 
aave expanded and animated his soul. His 
syes beamed with a gentle emotion as he spoke 
3f the future prospects of the children. Eveli- 
aa*s history, which was still fresh in his and 
Blise's mind, seemed to spur him on to call 
"^rth for his famUy quite another picture of life. 

«* We will bring up our children," said he, 
p^armly, *' not for ourselves, but for themselves, 
^e will seek for their good, for their happmess ; 
me will rightly consider what may conduce to 
.liis, as much for one child as for another ; we 
^ill endeavour to win and to maintain their 
^U confidence ; and should there, dear Elise, 
»e any harshness or severity in me, which 
nrould repel the children from me, yon must as- 
sist me ; let their secret desires and cares 
^ome to me through you !" 

" Yes ! where dse could they go 1'* retomed 
slie, with the deepest feeling ; " yon are my 
support, my best strength in life! Without 
^ou how weak should I be !" 

** And withoat you," said he, " my strength 
pvould become sternness. Natnre gave me a 
despotic disposition. I have had, and have 
still, many times the greatest difficulty to con- 
trol it ; but with God's help I shall succeed ! 
My Elise, we win improve ever. On the chil- 
dren's account, in order to m^ th^m happy, 
^e will endeavour to ennoble oor own natore.*' 

" Yes, that we will, Ernst !'• said she ; "and 
Daay the peace in the house make betimes the 
spirit of peace familiar to their boscMiis !" 

**We will make them happy," began the 
I^hei^ again, with yet increasing warmth; 
"* with God's help, not one of them shall wan- 
der through life unhappy and infirm of spirit. 
My little girls ! you shall not grow op like half- 
Rormed human beings ; no mosions »lMtll blind 
rour eyes to what are the tnie riches of life ; 
tk.c noble desires shall yoa experience onsatis- 
Ked. Ah ! life is rich enough to satisfy all oor 
^shes, and no one need bene^ected on earth ! 
x'our innocent life shall not fail of strength and 
|oy; you shall live to know the actnality of life, 
•nd that will bring a blessing on cvciy d^, in- 
terest on ev^y moment, and importance on 
e^ery occupation. It win give yon repose awl 
Independence in sorrow and in ior. in life and 
Ui death !" 

WhUe Elise listened to these words, she felt 
^« if a refreshing breeze passed through her 
^^L Nothing more seemed to her difficsSt. ' 
All tie troubles of life seemed IJEhLoa 
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"FAKKWSI.L, O hoose of ny 
Farewell, yon waDs, 
my first tears, my first smiles, and my first 
false steps on the slippery path of life— of my 
first acquaintance with watergniel and ABC! 
Thou comer, in whidi I stood with lesa o os 
difficult to be learned ; and thon, in whidi I in 
vain endeavonred to tame the most tiianliess 
of all created things, a fly and a caterpillar! — 
yon floors, which have sustained me spoitiBg 
and quarrelling with my beloved brother and- 
sisters ! — ^you papers, which I have torn in ny 
search after imagined treasores ! — ^yon, the 
theatre of my battles with carafls and drinkii^ 
glasses — of my heroic actions in manifUd ways 
— ^I bid yoa a long farewdl, and go to live in 
new scenes of action — to have new adventores 
and new fate !" 

Thus spake Petrea Frank, whilst, with digni- 
fied gestures, she took a tragic-oomie fereweO 
of the home which she and her family were 
aboot to leave. 

It was a i^easant day, in the middle of ApriL 
A black sift doak, called merrily the <* Coort- 
Preacher," a piece of property hdd in eoomiOB 
by the Prank femily, and a large red nmbreOa, 
called likewise *'the Family-Roof; whidi was 
common property too, were on this day seen in 
active promenade on the streets of the city of 
R . What an this passing to and fro de- 
noted, might probably be oonjeetored if one 
had seen them accompanied by a tall, fetr, bhie- 
eyed maid-servant, and a little brown, active 
servant-man carrying bandboxes, boifciete, padlt' 
ages, etc., etc. 

Towards twiliglit mjgfat have heen 
likevrise, the taU thin ^igare of Jnvmmu 
ter, holding ^the family-foor' «ver fke 1 
of himself and Petiea Frank. Petteai 
to be carrying sometl 
langhed and tafted, ami lie ami t 
semed to he very ; ' ' 
other. Absftfaisi 
k»g; 00 theater of fhef 
cidqrtaIlytrodaaiheiinitfiiglaee<rher>iii^ 
madeafebeste^aiiiilA Alavi^j 
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^the bright end to be attained. And tihem, » Ib^r jdoC i^'umumf ^uuc ussjrof 
^he thought on the manly warm heart wHijiei mmac iun^ 4im«L»^ t^ m^^ 
lived 80 entirely for her good and the cfttldr«^€. ii»f wi^ttX— >^.«ie vti^ iw»«*j: 
me felt a prond joy that she could kaek if> iv vutiUff^wmaip^Mi^ wiMrt^'^^ 
tier husband ; and at the same ine a sow «r f«f «»*r««r M'^Sttii^ «t i0^ ^ 
STuniUty slid into her heart, she bowvi fasi^ fmel¥V^mit^-^>\f. wni^^ 
trer his hand, and kissed it fenrcHly. lore • «»^ f^ y^m^ ^f 
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them than that they should govern their feet, 
and keep their boot and shoestrings tied. But 
from the qneen down to the charwoman, there 
is not a woman in this world whe knows how to 
keep her shoes tied !** 

Sttch was the philippic of Jeremias Munter, 
as he came into the room with Petrea, and 
saw, after the great shipwreck, what remained 
of the confectionary. Petrea's excuses, and 
her prayers for forgiveness, could not soften 
his anger. True it is, that an unfortunate dis- 
position to laugh, which overcame her, gave to 
all her professions of distress a very doubtful 
appearance. Her distress, however, for all 
that, was real ; and when £va came, and said 
with a beseeching, flattering voice, '* Dear un- 
cle, do not be angry any longer ; poor Petrea 
is really quite cast down— besides which she 
lea^y has hurt her knee," the good man replied 
with a very different voice : 

** But has she, indeed ! But why are people 
so clumsy — so given to tripping and stumbling, 
that one ** 

**One can always get some more confections," 
said Eva. 

" Can one !*' exclaimed Jeremias ; ** does it 
grow on trees, then V* How 1 Shall one then 
throw away one's money for confectionary, in 
order to see it lie about the streets j Pretty 
management that would be, methinks !*' 

" Yet just say one kind word to Petrea," be- 
■onght Eva. 

" A kind word !" repeated Jeremias : ** I would 
just tell her that another time she should be so 
good as to fasten her shoe-strings. Nay, I will 
go now aflei some more confection^ ; but only 
on your account, little Miss Eva.' Yes, yes ; 
say I — I will now go : I can dance also, if it be 
for — But how it rains ! lend me the " fami- 
ly-roof," and the cloak there I need also. Now, 
then, what a face is that to make !— What, will 
the people stare at me !--aIl very good ; if it 
gives them any pleasure, they may laugh at 
me ; I shall jiot find myself any the worse for 
it. Health and comfort are above all things, 
and one dress is just as good as another." 

The young girls laughed, and threw the Court- 
Preacher, which hardly reached to his knees, 
over the shoulders of the Assessor, and thus 
appareled he went forth with long strides. 

The family had this day removed into a new 
. ' use. Judge Frank had bought it, together 
"With a small garden, for the life-time of himself 
and hiB wife, and for the last two years he had 
been pulling down, building up, repairing and ar- 
ranging : some doors he had built up, others 
he had opened, till all was as convenient and as 
comfortable as he wished. His wife, in full con- 
fidence, had left all to his good judgment, well 
pleased on her own account to be spared the 
noise of bricklayers and carpenters ; to be spared 
the sound of sawing, from going under sca^old- 
ings, and from clambering .over trough? full of 
mortar. Papers for the walls, and other or- 
namental things, had been left to the choice of 
herself and her daughters. 

And now he went, full of pleasure, with his 
wife from one story to another, from one room 
into another — ^greatly pleased with the conven- 
ient, spacious, and cheerful-looking habitation, 
and yet even more so with his wife's lively grat- 
ification in all his work, from the very top to 



the bottom; from cellar up to the roof; int» 
the mangling-room, the wood-chamber, and eve- 
rywhere. 

We will not weary the reader by foIlowiDg 
them in this domestic survey, but merely make 
him acquainted with some of the rooms in whicli 
he will often meet the family. We merely pass 
through the saloon and best parlour ; they were 
handsome, but resembled all such apartments ^ 
but the room which the Judge had arranged with 
most especial love, which was designed for dai- 
ly use, and as the daily assembling place of the 
family, and which deserves our most intimate 
acquaintance, was the library, so called. It was 
a large, very lively room, with three windows, 
on one side looking into a spacious market-place. 
Louise rejoiced especially over this, for thus 
they could look out of the windows on market- 
days, and see at once what they wished to buy;, 
directly opposite lay the cfiurch, with its beaa- 
iiful churchyard well planted with trees ; these 
objects pleased Elise greatly. The side of the 
room opposite to the windows, was entirely 
covered with books ; the shelves consisted of 
several' divisions, each one of which contained 
the literature of a different country. In niches 
between the several divisions stood, on simple 
but tasteful pedestals, busts of distinguished 
men, great for their heroic and peaceful actions 
— standing there, said the Judge, not because 
they separated the different nations of the earth, 
but because they united them. Ernst Frank's 
library was truly a select one ; it had been the- 
pleasure of his life, and still it was his delight 
to be increasing his collection of books. Now,, 
for the first time, they were collected and ar- 
ranged all in one place. He rejoiced over these 
treasures, and besought his daughters fi'eely to 
make use of them, on this one ex:press condi- 
tion, that every book should be restored again 
to its right place. To Louise was consigned 
the office of librarian, to Petrea that of amanu- 
ensis. Both mother and daughters were de- 
lighted with this room, and began to consider 
where the wotk-tiEible, the flower-table, and the 
bird-cage should stand, and when all were ar- 
ranged, they were found to suit their places 
^mirably. Against one of the short walls stood 
(he green sofa, the appomted place for the moth- 
er ; and against the opposite one the piano, and 
the harp, which was Sara*s favourite instru- 
ment, together with a guitar, whose strings were 
touched by Eva, as she sang '* Mamma mia." 

An agreeable surprise awaited Elise as she 
was led, through a papered door which conduct- 
ed from the library into a sort of boudoir, whose 
one window had the same prospect as the libra- 
ry— this was solely and entirely her own conse- 
crated room. She saw with emotion that the 
tasteful furniture of the room was the work of 
her daughters ; her writing-table stood by the 
window, several beautiful pictures and a quan- 
tity of very pretty china adorned the room. Elise 
saw, with thankful delight, that all her favourite 
tastes, and all her little fancies, had been stu- 
died and gratified both by husband and children. 

A small papered door, likewise, on the other 
side, conducted Elise into her sleeping-room; 
and her husband made her observe how smootb- 
ly these doors turned on their hinges, and how 
easily she, from either side, could lock Uerselr 
in and remain in qui^ 
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After this room, nothing gave Elise greater 
delight than the arrangements for bathing, which 
the Judge had made particularly convenient and 
eomfortable ; and he now turned the white taps 
with remarkable {Measure, to exhibit how freely, 
the warm water came out of this, and the cold 
— ^no, out of this came the warm water, and out 
of the other the cold. The cheerfulness and 
comfort of the whole arrangement was intended 
to give to the bathing day — ^whieh was almost 
as religiously observed in this family as the 
Sunday— a double charm. In a room adjoining 
that which was appropriated to dressing, the old 
cleanly Brigitta had already her fixed residence. 
Here was she and the great linen^press to grow 
old together. Here ticked her clock, and purred 
her cat ; here blossomed her geraniums and bal- 
sams, with the Bible and Prayer-book laying be- 
tween them. 

The three light and pleasant rooms intended 
for the daughters lay in the story above, and 
were simply but prettily furnished. 

" Here they will feel themselves quite at 
home," said the father, as he looked round with 
beaming eyes, "don't you think so, Elise 1*' 
We will make home so pl^sant to our children, 
that they shall not wish to leave it without an 
important and urgent cause. No disquiet, no 
discontent witji home and the world within it, 
shall drive them from the paternal roof Here 
they can have leisure and quiet, and be often 
alone, which is a good thing. Such moments 
are needed by every one, in order t« strengthen 
and collect themselves ; and are good for young 
girls as well as for any one. else !'' 

The mother gave her applause fuUy and cheer- 
iiilly ; but immediately afterward she was a lit- 
tle absent, for she had something of imp^ance 
to say to her eldest daughter ; and as at that 
very moment Louise came in, an animated con- 
versation commenced between them, of which 
the following reached the father's ear. 

** And after them pancakes ; and, my good 
girl, take care that six of them are excellently 
thick and savoury ; you know, indeed, how Hen- 
rik likes them.*' 

"And should we not," suggested Louise, 
** have whipped cream, with raspberry jam, with 
the pancakes 1" 

"Yes» with pleasure," returned the moth- 
er, " Jacobi would unquestionably reconuuend 
that." 

Louise blushed, and the Judge besought that 
t|iere might be something a little more substan- 
tial for supper ; which was promised him. 

The Assessor shook out ** the family roof" 
in the saloon in indignation : " The most mis- 
erable roof in all Christendom," said he; "it 
defends neither from wind or rain, and is as 
heavy as the ark ! and " 

But at the very moment when he was sha- 
king and scolding his worst, he perceived a 
sound ^ExcIamations and welcomes, in eve- 
ry possible variety of joyous and cordial tones. 
The "court-preacher" was thrown over head 
and shoulders into " the family roof," and with 
great leaps hastened Jeremias forward to shake 
hands with the son and the friend of the house, 
who were just now returned home from the 
University. 

Tokens of condolement mingled themselves 
with welcomes and fdicitations. 
.F 



" How wet, and pale, and cold you are I" 

"O, we have had a magnificent shower!^ 
said Henrik, shaking himself, and casting a side 
glance on Jacobi, who looked lamentably in his 
wet apparel. " Such weather as this is quite 
an afiair of my own. In wind and rain one be- 
comes so — I don't know rightly how— do you^ 
mon cher ?" 

" A jelly, a perfect jelly !" said Jacobi, in m 
moiimful voice ! " how can one be otherwise, 
knocked about in the most infamous of peasant- 
cars, and storm, and pouring rain, so that one 
is perfectly battered and melted ! Hu, hu, Ur 
u, uh !" 

" p, according to my opinion," said Henrik,. 
laughing at the gestures of his travelling com* 
panion, " it is h hardening sort of weather ; 
there is a proud exalting feeling in it, sitting 
there quite calm under the raging of the ele- 
ments ; especially when one looks down fyank 
one's elevation on other fellow-mortals, who 
go lamenting, and full of anxiety, under their 
umbrellas. Thus one sits on one's car as on » 
throne ; nay, indeed, one gets quite a flattering 
idea of oneself, as if one were a little philoso* 
pher. Apropos ! I bethink myself now, as if 
we had seen, as we came this way, a pfailoso* 
pher in a lady's cloak walking hither. But^ 
how are you all, dear sisters 1 How long it is 
since I saw you !" and he pressed their hands 
between his cold and wet ones. 

This scene, which toek place in twilight, was 
quickly brought to an end by the ladies resolute- 
ly driving the gentleman out to their own cham- 
ber to change their clothes. Jacobi, it is true^ 
on his own, account, did not reqsfke much 
driving, and Louise found Henrik*s philosophy 
on this occasion not so fully adopted. Louisa 
had already taken care tiiat a good blazing fire 
should welcome the travellers in their chamber. 

" By Jove, my dear girls, how comfortable it 
is here !" exclaimed the Judge in the joy of hisi 
heart, as he saw the library thus populous, and in 
its for-thcrfuture every-day state. "Are yon 
comfortable there, on the sofa, Elise t Let me 
get you a footstool. No sit still my child! what 
are men for in this world?" 

The Candidate^we beg his pardon, the Mas- 
ter Jacobi — appeared no longer to be the same 
person who had, an hour before, stood there in 
his wet dress, aahe made,his appearance, hand- 
somely appareled, wiith his young friend, before 
the ladies, and his countenance actually beam- 
ed with delight at the joyful scene which he 
there witnessed. 

People now examined one another. They 
discovered that Henrik had become considera- 
bly paler as ' well as thinner, which Henrik re- 
ceived as a compliment to his studies. Jacobi 
wished also a compliment on his studies, but it 
was unanimously refused to him on account ot 
his blooming appearance. Louise thought pri* 
vately to herself, that Jacobi's bearing was con- 
siderably more manly ; that he had a simpler 
and more decided demeanour ; he was become,, 
she thought, a little more like her fath». Her 
father was Louise's ideal of perfection. 

Dttle Gabriele blushed deepl>, and half hid 
herself behind her mother, as hsr brother ad- 
dressed her. 

" How is your highness, my most graciooi 
princess Turndotl" said he; "haa ^ous^^^d^v 
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\ no little riddle ^ hand with which to con* 
liite weak heads V* 

Her little highness looked in the highest de- 
gree confused, and withdrew the hand which 
her brother kiissed again and again. Gabriele 
was quite bashful before the tall student. 

H^rik had a little Ute-a-Ute with every sis- 
ter, but it was somewhat short and cold with 
Sara; after which he seated himself by his 
mother, took her band in his, and a lively and 
general conversation began, whilst Eva handed 
about the confectionary. 

** But what is ainiss nowl" asked Henrik sud- 
denly. <*Why have the sisters all left us to 
take counsel together there, with such impor- 
tant judge-like faces 1 Is the nation in danger 1 
May not I go, in order to save the native land 1 
If one could only first of all have eaten one's 
sapper in peace," added he, speaking aside, after 
the manner of the stage. 

But it was precisely about the supper that' 
they were talking. There was a great danser 
that the pancakes would not succeed; and Louise 
eould not prevent Henrik and Jacobi running 
down into the kitchen, where, to the greatest 
amusement of the young ladies, and to the tragi- 
comic despair of the cook, they acted their parts 
as cooks so ridiculously that Louise was obliged 
at length, with an imposing air, to put an end 
to the laughter, to the joking, and to the burnt 
pancakes, in order that she herself might put 
her hand to the work. Under her eye sdl went 
well; the pancakes turned out excellently. 
Jacobi besought one from her own hand, as 
wages for his work ; graciously obtained it, and 
lihen swallowed the hot gift with such rapture 
that it certainly must have burnt him inward 
. iy, had it not been for another species of warmth 
— which we consider very probable — a certain 
well-known spiritual fire, which counteracted 
the material burning, and made it harmless. 
Have we not here, in all simplicity, suggested 
Bomething of a homceopathic nature 1* 

But we will leave the kitchen, that We may 
•eat ourselves with the family at the supper- 
table, where the mother's savouring, white pan- 
cakes, and the thick ones for Henrik, were to 
be found, and where, with raspbeny cream, the 
whole was devoured with the greatest enjoy- 
ment. 

After this, they drank the health of the travel- 
lers, and sang a merry little song, made by Pe- 
trea. The father was quite pleased with Pe- 
irea, who, quite electrified, sang too with all her 
might, although not with a most harmonious 
Toice, which however did not annoy her father's 
somewhat unmusical ear. 

" She screams above them all,*' said he to his 
wife, who was considerably less charmed than 
he with her accompaniment. 

Although every one in the company had had 
an exciting and fatiguing day, the young people 
began immediately after supper, as if according 
to a natural law, to arrange themselves for the 
dance. 

Jacobi, who appeared to be captivated by 
Sara's appearance, led her in the magic chrcle 
•f the waltz. 

" Our sensible little Louise," a rather brdad- 
Bet, but very well-grown blonde of eighteen, dis- 
tinguished herself in the dance by her beautiful 
■Ittps and her pleasing though rather too grave 



carriage. Everybody, however, looked with 
greater admiration on Eva, because she danced 
with heart and soul. Gabriele with her golden 
curls, flew round like a butterfly. But who did 
not dance this evening 1 Evenrhody was ac- 
tually enthusiastic — for all were infected with 
the joyous animal spirits of Henrik. Even 
Jeremias Munter, to the amazement of every- 
body, led Eva, with most remarkable skill, 
through the Palska,* th^ most artificial and per 
plexing of dances. 

At midnight the dance was discontinued on 
account of Elise. But before they separated, 
the Judge begged his wife to sing the little well- 
known song, " The first evening in the new 
house." She sang it in her simple, soul-touch- 
ing manner, and the peaceful cheerfulness which 
this song breathed penetrated every heart ; even 
the grave countenance of the Judge gleamed 
with an afiTectionate emotion. A quiet trans- 
figutation appeared to rest on the family, and 
brightened all countenances ; for it is given to 
Song like the sun, to throw its glorifying light 
upon all human circumstances, and to lend them 
beauty, at least for a moment. " The spinner," 
and "the aged man by the road-side," are led 
by song into the kingdom of beauty, even as 
they are by the gospel into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

On taking leave for the night, atf agreed upon 
a rendezvous the next morning after breakfast 
in the garden, in order to see what was to be 
made of it. 

The father conducted the daughters up into 
their chambers. He wanted to see yet once 
more how they looked, and inquired from them 
again and again, " Are you satisfied my girls 1 
Do they please youl Would you wish any- 
thing besides % If you wish anything, spieak out 
froln your whole heart !" 

There was not a happier man on the face of 
the earth than Judge Frank, when his daughters 
had assured ^im of their hearty and grateful 
contentment. 

The mother, on her part, had taken her first- 
born with her into her boudoir, — she had as yet 
not been able to speak one word to him alone. 
Now she questioned him on everything, small 
and great. Which concerned him, and how free- 
ly and entirely he opened his whole heart to 
her! 

They talked of the circumstances of the fam- 
ily : of the purchase of this said property ; of 
the debt which they had thereby contracted ; of 
the means through which, by degrees, it would 
be paid ofiT, and of the necessity there was for 
greater economy on all sides ; they talked toe 
of the daughters of the house. 

" Louise is superb," said Henrik, " but her 
complexion is rather muddy ; could she not use 
some kind of wash for it 1 She would be so 
much handsomer if she had a fresher complex- 
ion ; and then she looks, the least in the world, 
cathedral-like. What a solemn air she had to- 
night, as Jacobi made some polite speech or 
other to her ! Do you know, mother, I think 
they all sit too much; it is in that way that 
people get such grave cathedral-like looks. We 
mast xnake them take more exercise ; we must 
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And out some lively exercise for them. And 
Era ! how she is grown, and how kind and hap- 
py she looks ! It is a real delight to see her — 
^ne can actually fall in love with her! But 
what in the world is to he done with Petrea*s 
nose ? It does, indeed, get so long and large, 
that I cannot tell what is to be done ! It is a 
pity, though, ^r she is so good-hearted and mer- 
ry. And Leonore, how sickly and unhappy she 
looks ! We must endeavour to cheer her up." 

**Yes," said the mother, with a sigh; "if 
she were but healthy, we could soon manage 
that -, but how does little Gabriele please you ?" 

" Ah ! she is very lovely, with her high-bred 
little airs ; altogether quite fascinating," said 
Henrik. 

" And Sara V* asked she. 

" Yes," said he, " she is lovely— very lovely, 
I think ; but still there is a something, at least 
to my taste, very unpleasant in her. She is. not 
like my sisters ; there is a something about her 
so cold-^so, almost repulsive." 

*• Yes," said the mother, sighing ; " there is 
at times something very extraordinary about 
her, niore particulary of late. I fear that a cer- 
tain person has too great, and that not a happy 
influence over her. But Sara is a richly gifted, 
and truly interesting girl, out of whom some- 
thing very good may be made, if— if She 

gives us a gredt deal of anxiety at times, for 
we are as much attached to her as if she were 
our own child. She has a most extraordinary 
talent for music — you must hear her. There 
reaUy is much that is distinguishing and truly 
amiable in her ; you will see it as you remain 
ao much longer time with us." 

" Yes, thank God !" said Henrik, " I can now 
reckon on that, on remaining some months at 
home." 

The conversation now turned on Henrik*s 
Ibture prospects. His father Wished him to de- 
vote bimseif to mining, and with this ond ip 
Tiew he had studied, but he felt ever, more and 
more, a growing inclination to another profes- 
sion, and this had become a ground of dissatis- 
iaction in the family. The mother besought 
him to prove himself carefully and seriously be- 
fore he deserted the path to which his father 
was attached, and which Henrik himself had 
selected in common council with his father. 
The young man promised this Solemnly. His 
soul was warm and noble. His young heart 
possessed very fine sentiment — a high enthusi- 
asm for virtue and for his country, with a glow- 
in«f desire to live only to that end. The wish 
to be useful to the conmiunity generally, united 
itself with all his views of self-advantage, and 
he only saw his own prosperity in connexion 
with that of his family. These thoughts and 
sentiments poured themselves forth in that 
sweet hour of confidential intercourse with his 
mother — his happy mother— whose heart beat 
with joy and with proudest hope of her first- 
born — ^the favourite of her soul — ^her summer 
€hUd! 

" And when I have made my own way in the 
world," added Henrik, joyfully kissing the hand 
of his mother ; ** and have a house of my own, 
then, mother, you shall come to me, and live 
with me, will yeu not 1" 

"And what would your father say to thati" 
•aid she, in a tone like his own. 



" Oh ! there are all the sisters that can keep 
house for him," said Henrik, "and — ^*' 

" Do you intend to sit up here all the whole 
night 1" a^ed a voice at the door : it was tha 
voice of Ernst, and both mother and son rose 
^p as if they had been caught in the fact of con- 
spiracy. The father, however, was informed 
of the plot against him, whereupon he declared 
that all this would lead to such fearful conse- 
quences that they had better say no more 
about it. 

Both mother and son laughed, and said 
" Good night" to each other. 

" Heavens ! what a white hand !" exclaimed 
Henrik in a sort of ecstasy, over the hand which 
he had pressed to his lips. "And what small 
fingers ! nay, how can people have such small 
fingers 1" and with a sort of comic devotion, he 
again kissed that beautiful hand. 

" I see I must carry you oflT forcibly, if I 
would have you to myself," said the Judge, 
cheerfully,, s(nd taking his wife at the same time 
in his arms, he carried her out. 

But her thoughts remained still with her first- 
born — ^her handsome and richly endowed son ; 
and she uttered a glowing prayer for the fulfil- 
ment of all her wishes for him, while all were 
sleeping sweetly that first night in the new 
house. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MORROW, 

How pleasant it must have been to the family 
the next morning lo assemble round their amply- 
suppHed breakfast-table in a handsome and spa- 
cious saloon ! But saloon, and breakfast^table, 
and all outward comforts, signify nothing, if the 
inward are wanting; if affectionate dispositions 
and kind looks do not make the saloon bright, 
and the breakfast well-flavoured. But nothing 
was wanting on this occasion to the family ot 
the Franks— not even the sun. It shone hi 
bristly to illume the pleasant scene. 

Henrik made a speech to Madame Folette, ia 
testimony of his love and reverence for heri and 
of his joy on meeting her again in so good a state 
of preservation. 

Louise, with the help of Eva, served tea and 
cofiTee, bread and butter, etc., taking particnlar 
care that everybodjr had just what tliey liked 
best— the basket which held sugai^biscnits vrtA 
pushed constantly into the neighbourhood of Ja- 
cobi. 

" How glorious this !" exclaimed Henrik) rnh« 
bing his hands and casting a glance of pleasure 
around on his parents and sisters, " it is quite 
paradisiacal ! What does your majesty desire t. 
Ah, your most devoted servant I Coffee, if I 
might ask it, excellent Madame Folette I" 

** After breakfast," said the mother, " I haye 
something for you to guess." 

" Something to guess V said Henrik, " what 
can it be 1 Tell me, what is it like 1 what name 
does it bear V* 

" A wedding," replied she. 

"A wedding! A most interesting novelty! 
I cannot swallow another morsel till I Have made 
it out ! Jacobi, my best fellow, can I possess my- 
sel f of a biscuit 1 A wedding ! Do I know tne 
parties 1" 

" Perfectly welL" 
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'* It ca iinot be onr exccUent Mnnter," suggest- 
ed he. " It is veir extraordinary." 
" Oh, no, no ! He'll not marry I" 
" He is so horribly old," said Eva. 
" Old 1" exclaimed the father. " He is some- 
Ibing above forty, I fancy: you don't call that so 
horribly old, do jfoa, my little Eva? But it is 
true he has always had an old look." 

" Yon must guess better than that," said the 
Bother. 

" I have it ! I have it !" said Petrea, Uushiug. 
'* It is Laura, Aunt Evelina's Laura 1" 

"Ah, light breaks in," said Henrik; "and 
Ike bridegroom is Major Arvid G., is it not 1" 

" You have guessed," said his mother. " A 
wry good match for Laura. Major G. is a 
very good-looking, excellent young man; and 
beyond this^ has a good property. He has pei^ 
•naded Evelina to remove with Kane to his beau- 
tifel seat, at Axelholme, and to consider Laura's 
and his home as theirs for the future. Eva dear, 
set the ham before Henrik ; what do you want, 
my angel Gabriele 1 Leonore, shall I give you 
some more bread and butter, my child % No 1" 
" But I hope," exclaimed Henrik, " that we 
are invited to the wedding. Evelina, who is such 
a sensible woman, must have had the good sense 
to invite us. Most gracious sister Louise, these 
rolls — very nourishtug and estimable rolls no 
doubt— but, were they baked before or after Uie 
Flood 1" 

" AAer," replied Louise, smiling, but a little 
piqued. 

" O, I humble myself in the dust," said he. 
" I pray your majesty most graciously to pardon 
me^astde^^vLt after all they taste remarkably 
either of the ark or of a cupboard.] But what 
in all the world sort of breakfast are you making, 
Petrea 1 Nay, dear sister, such a superfluity in 
eating never can be good—ah, I pray you do not 
eat yourself illl" 

Petrea, who had her curious fancies, or as 
Louise called them, her raptures, had now for 
some time had the fancy to take only a glass of 
cold water and a piece of dry bread for her break- 
£ist. On account of this abstinence, Henrik now 
jested, and Petrea answered him quite gaily ; 
Louise, on the contrary, took up the matter quite 
seriously, and thottght-'--as many others did— that 
this whim of Petrea's had a distant relationship 
to folly ; and folly, Louise-^the sensible Iiouise 
— considered the most horrible of horrors. 

" Now, really, you must not sit gossiping any 
longer," exclaimed the father, when he saw their 
mouths only put in motion by conversadon, 
*** else I must go away and leave you ; and I 
should very much like to go into the garden 
with you first." 

A general rising followed these words, and all 
betook themselves to the garden, with the excep- 
tion of Leonore, who was unwell, and the little 
Gabriele, who had to be careful on account of 
the damp. 

In the meantime the garden bad its own ex- 
traordinary circumstances, and all here did not 
go on in the usual mode ; for although the place 
was yet not laid out, and the April snow cover- 
ed the earth and still huog in gre^ masses on 
the low fruit-trees, which were the only wealth 
of the garden, 3ret these, not at all according to 
the commonly established laws of nature, were 
covered with fruit the most beautiful ; rennets 
and oranges clustered the twigs, and shone in 
the sun. Exclamations were uttered in every 
rariety ot tone^ and although both Jacob! and 



Henrik protested that ihej could not disGover 
any way of accounting for this supernatural pl». 
nomenon, still they dia not escape the suspicioQ 
of being instrumental in the witchcraft, spite d 
all the means they used to establish their iam- 
cence. The opinion, however, was universalif 
adopted, that good and not bad elves had beei 
thus busily at work ; 4md the iruit therefore was 
gathered without fear of bad consequences, and 
laid in baskets. The elves were praised, boiit 
in prose and verse ; and there never was a mer- 
rier harvest-feast. 

The judge had some trouble to get anybody to 
listen to all his plans of lilac-hedges, strawbenr- 
beds, of his arbour, and his garden-house. lie 
narrow space, however, in which he had to work 
troubled xum. 

'* If one could only get |>o$session of the piece 
of land beyond this 1" striking with his stick apoa 
the tall red4)oarded fence which bounded ooe 
side of the garden. "Look here, Elise, pee^ 
through that gap; what a magnificent site it is 
for building— it extends down to the river I what 
a magnificent promenade it would make, proper- 
ly laid out ana planted ! It might be a real u^ 
sure to the whole city, which nebds a regular 
walk in its neighbourhood ; and now it lies there 
desolate, and useful to nobody, but only for a few 
cows, because the proprietor uoes not know haw 
to make use of it| and oiir good men of the ciiy 
have not public spirit enough to purchase it out 
of the common fund for the general good. If I 
were but rich enough to buy the place, it should 
soon have a different appearance, and insteadd 
cows human beinss should be walking th«v; 
these boards should be torn down,^ and our gar* 
den should be united to the great promenadtv 
What a simation it would be 1" 

" Would not beehives answer very well here 1* 
asked our sensible Louise ; " the sun strikes db 
rectly on these boards." 

" You are perfectly right, Louise," said her 
father, well pleased* " that is a good thought; 
this is an excellent place for beehives : to-mor- 
row ru see about some. Two or three we must 
have, and that directly, that the beese may have 
the advantjtge of the apple and cherry bloom. 
Thus we can see them \^orking altogether and 
learn wisdom from them, and watch how they 
cdlect honey for us. ^That will be a pleasure- 
don 't you think so, Elise 1" 

Elise rejoiced sincerely over the bees, and over 
/ the garden. It would give her great pleasure to 
lay it out She would set Provence-roses as 
soon as possible ; and forcing houses also — they 
should soon be erected. Eva thought she should 
give herself up to gardening. 

But it was necessary to leave for the present 
the future home of radishes and roses, because 
it was wet and uncomfortable out of doors. 

Gabriele made large eyes when she saw thf 
basketful of fruit which had been gathered in 
the garden. But the little princess Turandot 
could not unravel the riddle respecting them, as 
Henrik presented it to her. 

The forenoon was spent in clearing away, 
and in arranging things in the house. Sara 
alone took no pan in it, but took lessons en the 
harp from a distinguished young musician of 
the name of Black, who had come a Stranger to 
tho city. She sate the whole morning at her 
music, which she loved passionately; in thf 
meantime, Petrea had promised to enact the 
part of lady's-maid to her, ai^d to put all hef 
clothes and things in order. 
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He&rik sate perfectly happy in his sisters' 
rooms, and nearly kilted himself with laughing 
while he watched in part their clearing away 
and bustling about, and in part taking a share 
in all. The quantities of bundles of pieces, old 
bonnets, cloaks, dresses, etc. which were here 
in motion, and played their parts, formed a sin- 
f[ular contrast to his student-world, in which 
such a thing as a piece of printed cotton or a pin 
might be reckoned quite a curiosity. Then the 
seriousness with which all these things were 
treated, and the jokes and merriment which 
arose out of all this seriousness, were for him 
most delicious things. 

Nothing, however, amused him more than 
liouise and all her " properties,*' as well as the 
great care which, with a half-comic, half grave 
earnestness, she took of them ; but he declared 
he wl)uld disclaim all relationship with her if 
ever he should see her wearing a certain pale 
green shawl, called jokingly " spinage," and a 
pale grey dress, vnth the surname of ** water- 
gruel." None of the sisters had so many pos- 
sessions as Louise, and none treated them with 
so much importance ; for she had in the highest 
degree that kind of turn which may be caljed a 
turn for accumulation Her ^bandboxes and 
bundles burst themselves out of the space in 
'vhich she wished' to stow them, and came tum- 
bling down upon her head. She accused Hen- 
jrik of being guilty of these accidents; and cer- 
tain it is, that he helped' her, not without some 
mischievous pleasure, to put them up again in 
their places. 

Louise was well known in the family for her 
love of what was old ; the more shabby a dress 
was, the more distinguished she seemed to think 
it; and the more faded a shawl, the more, ac- 
cording to her, it resembled a Cashmere. This 
affection for old things extended itself some- 
times to cakes, biscuits, creams, etc., which 
often occasioned Henrik to inquire whether an 
article of a doubtful date had its origin before or 
after the Flood. We will here add to the des- 
cription of Louise a few touches, which may 
make the reader more fully acquainted with her 
character. 

Pure was she both in heart and intention, 
wiA great love of truth, and a high moral sense, 
although too much given to lecturing, and some- 
what a little wanting in charity towards erring 
IfeUow-mortals. She had much of her father's 
onderstanding and prudence, but came of course 
far short of him in knowledge of mankind and 
in experience, although now, in her eighteenth 
year, she considered herself to have a perfect 
Knowledge of mankind. The moral worth of 
her soul mirrored itself in her exterior, which, 
mthout her being handsome, pleased, and in- 
spired a degree of confidence in her, because 
good sense expressed itself in her calm glance, 
and her whole demeanour was that of a decided 
And well-balanced character. A certain comic 
humour in her would often dissolve her solenm 
mien and important looks into the most hearty 
laughter; and when Louise laughed, she bore a 
charming resemblance to her mother, for she 
possessed Elise's beautiful mouth and teeth. 

She was as industrious as an ant, and in^he 
highest degree helpful to those who were deserv- 
flig of help, but less merciful than Lafontaine's 
ants were to thoughtless crickets and their fel- 
lows. Louise had three hobby-horses, although 
•he never would confess tnat she had a single 
The first was to work tapestiy; the sec- 



ond, to read sermons : and the third, to ^af Par 
tience, and moreespecially Postillion. A fourth 
had of late began to discover itself, and that was 
for medicine — for ^e discovering and adminis- 
tering of useful family medicines ; nay. she had 
herself decocted a certain elixir from nine bitter 
herbs, .which Henrik declared would be very 
serviceable in sending people to the other worm. 
Louise was no way disturbed by all this, for she 
did not allow herself to be annoyed by remarks. 

She prized, enjoyed, and sought, above all 
things, after " the right ;". but she also set a high 
value on respectability and property, and seem- 
ed to think that these were hers of course. She 
had the excellent habit of never undertaking 
any thing that she could not creditably get 
through with ; but she had a great opinion of 
her own ability, in^hich her family participa- 
ted, although they sometimes attempted to set 
her down. In the meantime she was in many 
instances the adviser and support of the family; 
and she had a real genii^s for the mighty depart- 
ment of housekeeping. 

The parents called her, with a certain satis- 
faction — the father with a secret pride— "our 
eldest daughter." The sisters styled her rather 
waggishly "our eldest sister," and Sometimes 
simply "our eldest;" and "our eldest" knew 
exceedingly well how to regard her own dignity 
in respect to rank aad priority. Beyond this, 
she had a high idea of the value of woman. . 

Louise had an album, in which all her friends 
and acquaintance had written down their 
thoughts or those of others. It was renaarkable 
what a mass of morality this book contained. 

We fear that our readers may be somewhat 
weary of hearing the names of Sara, Louise, 
Eva, Leonore, Petrea, Gabriele, repeated so 
often one after another, and we are verry sorry 
that we find it unavoidable yet once more to pre- 
sent the whole array in connexion with Louise. 
But we will see what little variety we can make 
by taking them at hap-hazard, and therefore 
now steps forward 



We are all of us somewhat related to chaos. 
Petrea Frank was very nearly so. Momentary 
bursts of light and long periods of confusion al- 
ternated in heri There was a great dissimilari- 
ty between Louise and Petrea. While Louise 
required six drawers to contain her possessions, 
there needed S^carcely half a one for the whole 
wardrobe of Petrea ; and this said wardrobe too 
was always in such an ill-conditioned case, that 
it was, according to Louise, quite lamentable^ 
and she not unfrequently lent a helping hand to 
its repair. Petrea tore her things, and gave 
away without bounds or discrimination, and 
was well-known in the sisterly circle for her 
bad management Petrea. had no turn for ac- 
cumulation, on the contrary, she had truly, al- 
though Louise would not allow it, a certain turn , 
for art. 

She was always occupied by creations of one 
kind or another, either musical, or architectural, 
or poetical. But all her creations contained 
something of that which is usually called folly. 
At twelve years old she wrote her first romance, 
** Annette and Belis loved each other tenderly ; 
they experienced adversity in their love ; were 
at last however united, aiid lived henceforth in 
a charming cottape, surrounded with hedges of 
roses, and had eight children in one year," which 
we may call & ^et^ \i<ni!QiQix:^\& \^<^3bs^%« K 
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jear aAerwards she begab a tltgedy, which was 
to be called "Gostavos Adolphus and Ebba 
Brahe," and which opened in the following 
manner:— ^ 

** Now from Gemaaia't tout ratnmed, 
I aee umin th« mach-lov«d ■traad ; 
From war f como, without m wuand. 
Once mora into my natiTe land. 
8a]r» Banner my, what woe hai caoeed theee tears, - 
Am I not tnie to thee, or is it idle hope alone that wil^ 
befool mj years 1" /^.a-^ 

Whether no sheet of paper was broad enough 
to contain the lengthened lines, or any other 
cause interferred to prevent the completion of 
the piece, we know not ; but certain it is that it 
was soon laid aside. Neither did a piece of a 
jocular nature, which was intended to emulate 
the fascinating muse of Madame Lenngren,* 
advance much farther— the beginning was 
thus: — 

la the castle of ElpaUaatie, 

Which lay in sooth, somewhere in Sweden, 
Th0n lired the lovely Melanie, 

Sole daughter of the Count Stemedea. 

At the present time Petrea was engaged on a 
poem, the title of which, written in laive letters, 
zan thus—" The Creation of the World I*' 

The Creation of the World began thus— 

CHAOS. 
Onoe in the depths etem ef dazkness lying, 

This mighty world 
Waited expectantly the moments flying, 

When light shiuild be onfarled. 
The world was nothing then, which now is giren 

To crowds of busy men ; 
/And all oar beaatiful slar'qNUigled haaven 

Was desolate dar¥n«iss then ; 
Tet He was then, who befora time exirted, ' 
V Who will endora for ever. 

The creation of the world ceased with this 
^kint glimmering of light, and was probably 
destined under Fetrea's hand never to be brought 
Jfoitk from chaos. Petrea had an especially 
great inclination for great undertakings, and 
the misfortune to fail in them. This want of 
success always wounded her deeply, but in the 
next moment the impulse of an irresistibly 
vigorous temperament raised her above misfor- 
tune in some new attempt Her young head 
was filled with a mass or half-formed thoughts, 
fancies, and ideas; her mind and her character 
were full of disquiet At times joyous and wild 
beyond bounds, she became on the other hand 
wretched and dispirited without reason. Poor 
Petrea! she was wanting in every kind of self- 
regulation «nd ballast, even outwardly; she 
walked ill—^lke stood ill—^he curtseyed ill — 
sate ill, and dressed ill ; and occasioned in con- 
sequence much pain to her mbther, who felt so 
acutely whatever was unpleasing; and this also 
was very painful to Petrea who had a warm 
neart, and who worshipped her mother. 

Petrea also cherished the warmest affection 
and admiration for Bara, but her manner even 
of evidencing her affection was commonly so 
entirely without tact, as rather to displease than 
please the object of it The consciousness of 
this fact embittered Petrea's life; but it con- 
ducted her by degrees to a love in which tact 
and address are of no consequence, and which 
is never unretumed. ' 

Sometimes Petrea was seized with a strong 
consciousness of the chaoticness of her state ; 
but then, again, at other times she^ would have 

* Anna Lenagren, a^istingnished Swedish poetess, ad- 
■ued esp^ially for her Idyls. She died in 1817. 
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a presentimeBt that all this would clear itied 
away, and then that something which was qaite 
out of the common way would come forth, and 
then she was accustomed to say, half in jest. 
and half in earnest, to her sisters, " Yoo'U see 
what I shall turn out sometime 1" But in what 
this extraordinary turning out should coosia 
nobody knew, and least of all poor Petrea her* 
self. She glanced full of desire towards many 
suns, and was first attxacted by one and then hj 
anotner. 

Louise had little faith in all Petrea's prophe* 
syings, but the little Gabriele believed in tbea 
all. She delighted herseU^ moreover, so beaEt- 
ily in all that her sister began, that Peirea 
sacrificed to her her most beautiful guld-papcr 
temple ;— «n orinnal picture by herself of shep. 
herdesses and aUars : and her island of bliss u 
the middle of peaceml waters, and in \kc bar 
of which lay a little fleet of nut-shells, with 
rigging of si(k, and laden with sugar-work, and 
from ue motion of which, and the planting of 
its wonderful flowers, and glorious fruit-beaxiiig 
trees, Petrea's heart had first had a foretaste of 
bliss. 

Petrea's appearance imaged her sonl;'-^or 
this too was variable; this too had its raptares; 
and here too at times also a glimmering light 
would break through the chaos. If the com- 
plexion were muddled and the nose red and 
swollen, she had a most ordinary appearance; 
but in cooler moments, and when the rose-hne 
confined itself merely to the cheeks, she wai 
extremely good-looking; and sometimes too^ 
and that even in her pleasant moments, there 
would be a gleam in her eye, and an expressioi 
in her countenance, which had occasioned Hen- 
rik to declare that Petrea was after all hand- 
some. 

To a chaotic mind, the desire for controvert 
is in-bom; it is the conflict of the elements with 
each other. There was no subject upon which 
Petrea had not her conjectures, and nothiiig 
upon which she was not endeavouring to get a 
clear idea; on this account she discussed all 
things, and disputed with every one with whom 
she came in contact — reasoned, cht niore pro- 
perly made confusion, on politics, literature, 
human free-will, the fine arts, or anything else; 
all which was very unpleasant to the tranquil 
spirit of her mother, and which, in connexion 
with want of tact, especially in her zeal to be 
useful, made poor Petrea the laughing-stock o( 
every one;, a bitter punishment this, on earth, 
although before the final judgment-seat of verf 
little, or of no consequ^pce at all. 

LEONORE. 

Spite of the mother's embraces, and the ap- 
pellation, "their beloved, plain child!" the 
knowledge by degrees had come painfully to 
Leonore that she was ugly, and that she was 
possessed of no charm — of no fine endowment 
whatever ; she could not help observing what 
little means she had of giving pleasure to 
others, or of exciting interest; she saw very 
plainly how she was set behind her moie gifted 
sisters by the acquaintance and friends of the 
family; this, together with feeble health, and 
the discomfort which her own existence occa- 
sioned to her, put her in a discordant state with 
life and mankind. She was prone to think 
every thing troublesome and diflicult; she fell 
easilv into a state of opposition to, her sisters, 
and ner naturally quick temper led her oftea 
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into contentions which were not without their 
bitterness. All this made poor Leonore feel 
herself very unhappy. 

But none — no, none — suffer in vain ; however 
for a while it may appear so. Suffering is the 
plaugh which turns up the field of the soul, into 
whose deep furrows the all-wise Husbandman 
scatters his heavenly seed; and in Leonore, 
also, it already began to sprout, although^ as 
yet, only under the earth. She was not awave 
of it herself y«t, but all that she experienced in 
life, together with the spirit which prevailed in 
her family, liad already awakened the beauty 
of her soul. She was possessed of deep feeling, 
and (he consciousness of her many wants made 
her, by degrees, the most unpretending and 
humble of human beings; and these are virtues 
which, in private life^ cannot be exceeded. If 
yoQ come near a person of this character, the 
influence on you is as if you came out of the 
sun*s heat into refreshing shadow, a soil cool- 
ness is wailed over your soul, which refreshes 
and tranquilizes you at the same time. 

In the period at which we have now to meet 
Leonore, she had just recovered from the scarlet 
fever, which had leil behind it such an obsti- 
nate and opprebsive head-ache as compelled 
her almost constantly to remain in her own 
room ; and although her parents and her sisters 
visited her there, it afforded her but little plea- 
sure, for as yet she had not learned how, bv 
goodness and inward kindness, to make heiself 
agreeable to others. 

Bat, poor Leonore! when I see thee sitting 
there in deep thought, thy weak head supported 
by thy hand, i am ready to lay thy head on my 
bosom, and to whisper a prophesying into thy 
ear — but this may as well remain to a future 
time. We leave thee now, but will return 
another time to thy silent chamber. 

And now step forth, thou, the joy and orna- 
ment of home, the beautiful 

eva! 

Eva was called in the family, "our rose," 
**-our beauty." There are manv in the world 
like Eva, and it is well that it is so; they are 
of a pleasing kind. It is delighti'ul to look upon 
these blooming young girls, with smiles on their 
lips, and goodness and joy of life beaming from 
their beautiful eyes. All wish them so well, 
and they wish so well to all ; every thiijg good 
id life seems as if it came fVom themselves. 
They have favourable gales in life-^it wa^ so 
with Eva. Even her weakness, a desire to 
please, which easily went too far, and an in- 
stability of character which was very dangerous 
lo her, exhibited themselves only on their pleas- 
ing side, within the circle of her family and of 
her acauaintance, and helped to make her more 
beloved. 

Eva, although, perhaps, strictly speaking, not 
beautiful, w.as yet bloomingly lovely. Her eyes 
were not large, but were of the most exquisite 
form, and of the clearest dark blue colour, and 
their glance from under their long black lashes 
was at once modest, lively, and amiable. The 
silky chesnut brown hair was parted over a not 
lofty but classically-formed brow. Her skin 
was white, fine, and transparent, and the mouth 
and teeth perfectly beautiful ; add to all this, 
Eva had the fine figure of her mother, with her 
light and graceful action. Excellent health, 
the happiest temper, and a naturally well-tuned 
soul, gave a beautiiul and harmomons expres- 



sion to her whole being. "Whatever she did, 
she did well, and with grace; and whatever she 
wore became her; it was a kind of proverb in 
the family, that if Eva were to put a black cat 
upon her head it would be becoming. 

A similarity in understanding and talent, as 
well as companionship together, had made L- -a 
and Eva hitherto " les inseparabieSf" both at h < • 
and abroad ; of late, however, without separat . 
herself from Louise, Eva had been drawn, as it 
were, by a secret power to Leonore. Louise^ 
with all her possessions, was so sufiicient for her- 
self. Leonore was so solitary, so mournful, up 
there, that the good heart of Eva was tenderly 
drawn towards her. 

But it seems to us as if Gabriele looks rather 
poutingly, because she has been so Ions, as it 
were, pushed aside. We will therefore hastily 
turn to— 

THE LITTLE LAD7. 

It did not piease our little lady to be neglected 
at all. Gabriele was in truth a Spoiled child, and 
oflen made *' la plute," and the **beau temps,** in 
the house. She was defended from cold, and 
wind, and rain, and vexation, and faddled witk 
and indulged in all possible ways, and praised 
and petted as if for the best behavic^r, if she 
were only gracious enough to take a cup of , 
bouillon, or the wing of a chicken for dinner. ' 
She herself is still like the chicken nnder the 
motor's wing: yet she will sometimes creep 
from under, and attempt little flights on her own 
account Then she is charming and merry, 
makes enismas and charades, which she gives 
to her mother and Petrea to guess. It gives her 
particular pain to be treated as a little girl ; and 
nothing worse can happen to her than for the 
elder sisters to say, "Go out just for a little 
while, Gabriele dear!" in order that they may 
then Impart to each other some important affair, 
or read together some heart-rending novel. She 
will willingly be wooed and have homage paid 
to her; and the Assessor is always out of favour 
with her, because he jokes with her, and calls 
her little Miss " Curledrpate," and other such 
ugly names. ' 

Learning and masters are no affairs of hti.< 
She loves a certain "far nievte," and on accoui t 
of delicate health, her tastes are indulged. Her 
greatest delight is in dancing, and in th6 dance 
she is captivating. In opposition to Petrea, she 
has a perfect horror of all great undertakings; 
and in opposition to Louise, a great disinclina- , 
tion to sermons, be they by wOrd of month, or 
printed. The sun, the warm wind, flowers, but^ 
above all, beloved and amiable human beinss, 
m^ke Gabriele feel most the goodness of Uie 
Creator, and awaken her heart to worship. 

She has a peculiar horror of death, and will 
neither hear it, nor indeed anytMng else dark or 
sorrowful, spoken of; and, happily for Gabriele, 
true parental love has a strong resemblance to 
the Midsummer sun of the North, which shio^ 
as well by night as by day. 

If we turn from the bright-haired Gabriele to 
Sara, to " that Africa," as the Assessor called 
her, we go from day to night. Sara was like a 
beautiful dark cloud in the house— like a winter 
night, with its bright stars, attractive, yet at the 
same time repulsive. To us, nevertheless, she 
will become clear, since we possess the key to 
her soul, and can observe it in the following 

NOTICES FROM SAR^S /OURNAL. 

" Yesterday eN^imi% VL^si^'^^'tt&TSi'^T^^sQ^^ 
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•Ihey all trembled before Ladv Macbeth: I was 
Bileot, for she pleased me; tnere was power in 
the woman." 

" Life I what is life 1 When the tempest jour- 
neys through space ou strong pinions, it sings to 
me a song which finds an echo in my soul. 
When the thunder rolls, when the lightning 
ilames, then I divine something of life in its 
strength and greatness. But this tame everyday 
life— little virtues, little faults, little cares, little 
joys, little endeavours— this contracts and stifles 
my spirit. 1 thou flame which consumest me, 
what wilt thou 1 There are moments in which 
thou illuminest, but eternities in which thou tor- 
mentest and bumest me 1" 

<* This narrow sphere satisfies them ; they find 
interest in a thousand trifles;, they are aole to 
deny themselves in order to obtain Httle enjoy- 
ments for each other. It may do for them, I 
was made for something difierent." 

" Why should I obey 1 Why should I submit 
my inclination-^my will, to gratify others 1 — 
Why 1 Ah, freedom— freedom V* 

"I have obtained 'Volney's Ruins' from 
B-~*. I conceal the book from these pious 
fearful people; but to-night! — to night! — when 
their eyes are closed in sleep, mine shall wake 
and read it The frontispiece to this book gives 
me extraordinary pleasure: a wreck combats 
with stormy waves ; the moon goes down amid 
black clouds; on the shore, among the rui^s of 
a temple, sits a Mussulman— a beautiful and 
thoughtful figure— and surveys the soene. I 
likewise oberve it, and an agreeable shudder 
passes through me. A vast ruin is better and 
far more beautiful than a small and an empty 
liappiness.'' * 

'*The book pleases me. It expresses what 
aas long lain silent in me. It ^ves ^lear li^ht 
to my dark anticipations. An! what a day 
^awns upon me!^ A dazzling light thai clears 
away all misty illusions, but my eyes are strong 
enough to bear it ! Let the net of prejudice, let 
the miserable, bond of custom be rent asunder, 
let the fettering supports fall! my own strength 
Is sufficient for me." 

"Why am I a woman 1 As a man, my life 
and my conduct would have been clear and 
easy; as a woman, I must bow myself in order 
lo clear myself. Miserable dependence ! Miser- 
able lot of woman 1" 

*' I do not love— but he makes a certain im- 
pression upon me. The dark strength in his eye 
pleases me, the reckless strong will, that will' 
DOW itself only to me ; and when he takes the 
harp in his arms, with what powerful strength 
he compels it to express all that which the heart 
#nly dreams ! Then he grasps the strings of my 
heart— then I acknowledge in him my master.'^ 

"But never, he shall never govern me; his 
spirit is not* powerful enough for that. He never 
<^n be other to me than as a means to my end. 
Kor will I herein deceive him, I am too prond 
for a hypocrite. I know well #hom I couia love. 
I know well the man who could be the aim of 
my ambition." 

' *'Namre never created me for this narrow 
jphere —for this narrow foot-track through life. 
B. shows me another, which caplit^tes my mind : 
1 feel that I am created for it.'' 

" I have observed myself in the glass, and it 
tells me, as well the glance of mankind that I , 



am handsome. My growth is strong, and ai^ 
cords with the character of my countenance. I 
canuot doubt the assurance of B. My person, 
in connexion with the powers of my mind and 
my talent, will ensure me a brilliant future." 

" What purpose would it serve to create illu- 
sions t Away with all illusions ! I stand upon 
a higher point than those around me — than thej 
who consider themselves entitled to censure my 
iaults, to exalt themselves in secret above me; 
perhaps because they have taken me out of com- 
passion! Subjecting, humiliating thought!" 

" Yet, at the same time, they are good ; yes, 
angelically good to me. I wish they were less 
po!" 

" To-night, now for the second time in my 
life, I have had the same extraordinary dream. 
It appeared to me that I was in my chamber, 
and saw in heaven vast masses of black cloud 
above my head; driving towards the horizon, ac- 
companied with a strong rushing sound in the 
air. 

" Save thyself, Sara !" cried the voices of my 
sisters; "come, come with us!" But I fell in 
my limbs that peculiar sluggishness which one 
perceives in dreams when one wishes to hasten. 
My chamber-window flew open before the tem- 
pest, and impfelled by a strong curiosity I looked 
out. The sun stood opposite to me, pale and 
watery, but the air around me seemed to bum : 
a glow of fire passed over all things. Before me 
stood a tall aspen, whose leayejs trembled and 
crackled, while sparks of fire darted forth from 
them. Upon one twig of the tree sate a laige 
blackbird, looking on me with a fiery glance, 
and singing hoarse and tunelessly, while the tem- 
pest and flame rioted around him. I heard the 
voices of my adopted mother and sisters anxious- 
ly calling on me from a distance ever farther 
and farther removed. 

" I leaned myself out of the window to hear 
what the blackbird with the wonderful voice 
sang. I no longer had any fear. I awoke; but 
the dream has a charm for me." 

" The blackbird sings of m&rOtherwise than i^ 
my dreamu My adopted mother has wept to- 
day on my account I am sorry for it, but 

it IS best that I go. They do not love me here^ 
they cannot do it. They do not need me, nor I 
them, any longer. I^.is best diat we separate." 

Thus Sara: 

We will now cast a glance on the parents 
themselves, who were not greatly altered, ex- 
cepting that Elise's whole appearaince exhibited 
much more health and strength than formerly. 
The energetic countenance of the Judge hai 
more wrinkles, but it had, besides, an expression 
of much greater gentleness. A slight, but, per- 
haps, not wholly unpardonable weakness might 
be observed in nim. He was completely capti- 
vated with his daughters. Qod bless the good 
father! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THB OBJECT. 

Wb must now say how the family grouped 
themselves in the new house. Since the arrival 
of Henrik and Jacobi, the liveliness of the fami- 
ly had visibly increased. Henrik zealously fol- 
lowed up his purpose of making his aiaters take 
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Biore active exercise, and Jacobi assisted him 
with his whole heart. Long walks were arran 
ged, but, to Henrik's annoyance, it seldona was 
possible to induce Louise to take exercise of that 
kind which, according to his opinion, she needed 
so much. Louise had always such a vast deal 
to do at home ; Sara lived only for her harp and 
her singing ; Leonore was not strong enough ; 
and for Gabriele, it was generally either too cold 
or too dirty, or too windy, or she was not in the 
bomour to walk. Eva, on the contrary, was al- 
ways in the humour, and Petrea had always the 
desire to speed away. It was Henrik's greatest 
pleasure to give one of his sisters his arm, espe- 
cially when tfaey Were well and handsomely 



At seven e*elock in the evening all the mein- 
liers of the family assembled themselves in the 
library, where the tea-table was prepared, at 
which Louise presided. The evenings were un- 
commonly cheerful, particidarly when the fami- 
ly were alone. Between tea and supper, they 
either talked, or read aloud, or had music ; after 
supper they danced, and then Louise exercised 
herself with remarkable grace. Sometimes they 
had charades or social game"^ Henrik and Pe- 
trea had always some new flash of merriment or 
«ther. It was the greatest delight of the Judge 
to see all his children around him, especially in 
an evening, and to see them happy too. The 
door of his study, which adjoined the library, al- 
ways stood open in an evening, and wheiher he 
read or wrote there, he still was conscious of all 
that went forward among them. Sometimes he 
would come out and take part in their enter 
tainment, or would sit on the green sofa beside 
his wife, and wMch the dance, rejoicing himself 
over his daughters, and sometimes was even 
taken out intp the danbe by them. 

The young people remarked, that whatever 
might for the tin^e occupy Jacobi, he was some- 
what absent and incomprehensible ; he sighed 
frequently, and seemed rather to enjoy quiet 
conversation wiHi the ladies, than charades and 
other amusements. It was discovered, between 
Henrik and Petrea, that these fits of absence, and 
these sighs, must have an object ; but it was £ 
' long time, that is to say, three or four days, be- 
fore they could decide who it really was. 

"It cannot be our mother," said Petrea, « be- 
cause she is married ; and besides this, she is so 
much older than any of us, although prettier 
than all of us together ; and though Master Ja- 
cobi has such pleasure in talking with her, and 
conducts himself towards her as if he were her 
son, stiH it cannot be she. Do you know, Hen- 
rik, I fancy Sara is the object — ^he looks at her 
so much ; or perhaps Eva, for he is always so 
lively with her ; and I heard him say yesterday 
to Mr. Munter, that she was so uncommonly 
charming. But it is rather improper that he 
should pass * our eldest* so !" 

Henrik was greatly amused by Pe|pea's diffi- 
culty and conjectures, for he had his own pecu- 
liar notions about the object ; and by degrees 
Petrea herself began to have a clearer foreknow- 
ledge, and to think that perhaps, after all, the 
true object might be no other than " our eldest" 
herself After this insight into things, which 
Petrea was not slow in circulating <imong her 
sisters, Louise was called in their jocular phra- 
seology, " the object." All this while, however, 



*' the object" herself appeared to pay very little 
attention to the speculations which had thus re- 
ference to herself. I^uise was at the present 
time greatly otscupied by setting up a piece of 
weaving, and had in consequence, greatly to 
Henrik's horror, brought again into use the dress 
sumamed " waier-gruel ;" and as it happened, 
moreover, that the piece of weaving was of a 
pattern which was much perplexed and difficult 
to arrange, she assumed almost constantli^ the 
"cathedral demeanour," which occasionea her 
to look all the less attractive. But so things 
stood,. Jacobi looked a great deal at Sara, joked 
with Eva, and remained sitting beside Louise, 
as if he found by her side only true happiness 
and satisfaction. 

Ii^ vain did Petrea draw him into all kind of 
controversial subjects, in order to make him, 
during the contest, somewhat for^etfiil of " the 
object." He did not become abstracted ; and it 
was particularly observable, that the Master had 
much less desire for disputation than the Candi- 
date had had ; and when Mrs. Gunilla took the 
field agninst him ihore than once with a whole 
host of monads and nomads, he only laughed. 
Now, indeed, Jaeobi had a favourite topic of 
conv^sation, and that was his Excellence J)* 
The distinguished personal qualities of his Ex- 
cellence, his noble character, his goodness, bis 
'spirjt, his imposing exterior, could not be suffi- 
ciently celebrated and exalted by Jacobi ; nay, 
even his lion-like forehead, his strong glancCi 
and his beautiful patrician hands, were many » 
time described. 

Jacobi had for some time been attached to his 
Excellence as his secretary, and he had now the 
hope of his assistance in his future prospects. 
In the meantime, his Excellence had shown him 
the greatest kindness ; had given him many op- 
portunities of increasing his knowledge, and had 
oSbreii to take him with him on a journey into 
foreign countries ^ besides all which, he had him- 
self practised him in French. In one word, Ex- 
cellence D. was the most excellent excellence 
in all the world, an actual exOeUectlasimus. 
Jacobi was devoted to him heart and soul, and 
was rieh in anecdotes about Excellence D^ and 
in anecdotes which his Excellence had told. 

Louise, more than any member of the famOy, 
had the property of being a good listener, and 
therefore she heard more than any one else of 
his Excellence D., but yet not alone of him; 
Jacobi had always something to relate to her— 
a something on which he wante4 her consider- 
ation — and if Louise were not too much occn 
pied with her thoughts about the evening, he was 
always quite sute, not only of her sincere sym- 
pathy, but of her most deliberate judgment, as 
well on moral questions as on questions of eco- 
nomical arrangement, dress, plans for the future, 
and so forth. He himself unparted to her good 
advice— which, however, was not often foUowedt 
— ^for playing Postillion. He drew patterns for 
her embroideiy, and read aloud to her gladly, 
and that novels in preference to sermons. 

But he was not long permitted to sit in peace 
by her side, for very soon the seat on the othei 
side of her was occupied by a person, who, in all 
due respect, we will call " the Landed-proprie- 
tor," from the distinguished circumstance of his 
possessing an estate in the aeigfabourhood of 
the city. 
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The LatiAed-proprietor appesred to the Can- 
didate—we Will for the fatare adhere to this oar 
old apfiellation, for in a certain sense/ in this 
world alt men are Candidates-— to hhn, therefore* 
it seemed as if the new-comer were qoite dispo- 
sed to make a qnarfel about the place he was 
inclined to take. 

Beside his large estate, the Landed-proprietor 
was possessed of a large body« round cheeks, 
ploinf) from excess of health, a pair of large gray 
eyes remarkable fbr their unmeaning expression, 
a little ruddy month which preferred eating ra- 
ther than speaking, which laughed without 
meaning, and which now directed to cousin 
Louise— he considered himself related to her 
father — sundry speeches which we Witt string 
together in our next ehapter. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

STRAIfOB QUESTIONS. 

**CoutiH LoutsB, are you fond of fishi ior 
example, bream V* asked the Tended- proprietor 
one evening as be seated himself beside Louise, 
who was industriously wbrking a landseape in 
her embroidery frame. 

"O yes ! bream is very good fish," replied 
she, very phlegmaticallyv and without looking 
up from her work. 

«*0, with red- wine sauce," said the Landed- 
proprietor, ** delicate ! I have magnificent fish- 
ing on my estate at Oestanvik. Big fellows of 
bream ! I catch them myself.'' 

<* Who is that great fisher there 1" asked Ja- 
ec^i, with an impatient sneer, " and what mat^ 
ters it to him whether Louise likes bream V 

''Because in that case she might like him 
mon eher" replied Henrik ; ** a most respectable 
is my coUsin Thure of Oestanvik. I advise you 
to cultivate his acquaintance. Well, now, Ga- 
briele dear, what wants your liighness 1—1 shall 
lose my head about the riddle— Mamma dear, 
Gome and help your stapid son 1" 

'* No, no, mother knows it already ! Mother 
roust not tell," exclaimed Gabriele, terrified. 

**What king do you set up above all other 
kings, Master Jacobi V* for the second time ask- 
ed Petrea, who ^is evening had a sort of ques- 
tion-mania. 

"Charies the Thirteenth," replied he, aikd 
listened to Louise's answer to the Landed-pro- 
prietor. 

*' Cousin Louise, are you fond of birds?' ask- 
ed the Landed-proprietor:" - 

**0 yes, partiouku'ly of fiddfares,'^ aoswered 
Louise. 

**Nay, that's oapitaH" said the Landed-pro- 
prietor. ** There « are ■ imramerable fieldfares on 
my estate of Oestanvik. I often go out myself 
with my gun and shoot enough for dinner ; piff- 
pAffl with two shots I have killed a whole dish- 
fril !" 

. " Don't you imagine. Master Jacobi, that the 
people before the Flood were much wickeder 
than those of our timel" asked Petrea, who 
wished to occupy the Candidate, nothing deter- 
red by his evident abstractiom and whom no- 
body had asked if she liked fieldfares. 

" O much, much better," answered Jacobs. 

" Cousin Louise, are you fond of roast hare 1" 
Asked the Landed-proprietor. 



** Master Jacobi, are you fond of roast hare 1*^ 
whispered Petrea waggishly to the Candidate. 

" Bravo, Petrea !" whispered her brother te 
her. 

** Cousin Iitfttise, are you fond of cold meatV 
asked the Landed-proprietor, as he handed Loop 
ise to the supper- table. 

" Should you like to be a landed-proprietor t" 
whispered Henrik to her as she left it. 

Louise answered exactly as a cathedral would 
have answered^ooked very solemot and was 
silent. 

Petrea, like something let quite loose, after 
supper, woukl npt let anybody remain quiet who 
by any possibility could be made to aiiswer her. 
" Is reason suflScient for mankind 1" asked she. 
" What is the foundation of morals 1 What is 
the proper meaning of revelation 1 Why is the 
nation always so hadly off 1 Wliy must there 
be rich and poor V etc., etc. 

" Dear Petrea,^' said Louise» " what can be 
the use of asking such questions 1" 

It was UQ evening for questions , there was 
not even an end of them whea people separated 
for the night. 

•*Do you not think," asked the Judge firom 
his wife when they were alone together, "that 
our little Petrea begins to be quite disagreeable 
with her perpetual questions and disputations t 
She leaves nobody at peace, and is at times us 
a sort of unceasing disquiet. She wiU, some- 
time or <fther, make herself quite ridiculous if 
shegoeeon so." 

*' Yes," replied Elise, " if s^e goes on so ; but 
I think she will not. I have observed P^rea 
narrowly for some time, and do you Icnow I 
fancy there is something out .of the oommoD 
way in that young girl." 

** Yes, yes," said he, " in the common way she 
certainly is not ; the merriment and the ever- 
I lasting joviidity which she occasiooe, and the 
occasions, and the oomieal devices that she 
has " 

"Yes," replied the mother, "do they not in- 
dicate a decided torn for artt And then ^ 
has a remarkable thirst for knowledge. Every 
morning she is u^ between three and four, in 
order to read or write, or to work at her Ciea- 
tion. It is, in fact, quite unoomifion ; and may 
n«t this unrest, this zeal to question and dispute, 
arise from a; sort of ii^tellectual hunger 1 Ah t 
many a woman suffers deeply tlurongh the whole 
of her li&, because this, their intdleetual hun- 
ger, has not been appeased. Unrest, discoa- 
tentedness, nay, innumerable faults, spring finom 
want of intellectual culture." 

" I believe you are right, ;E1ise," said her hus- 
band ; "and no condition in life is more melan- 
choly, particularly in advanced years. But thie 
shall not be the lot of my Petrea — ^that we will 
prevent. What do you tlunk, now, would be 
good for her t" 

"J fancf/' said Elise, "that a course of seri- 
ous and well-directed study would assist in reg- 
ulating her mind. She is too much left to her 
self, with her disarranged bent — with her enlhu- 
siasm and her attempts. I myself have too lit- 
tle knowledge to instruct her, you have too little 
time, and there is no one here who would take 
the guidance of her young, unsettled mind. I 
am sometimes extremely grieved about her ;:^for 
her sisters do not understand the workings of 
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tormftitlj^hich I must con^ss sometimes gives 
me pain^ I wish I were better able to help her. 
Petrea requires a ground on which to take her 
stand — as yet, she has none ; her thoughts re- 
quire some firm holding-place ; from the want 
•f this comes her unrest. She ia like a flowed 
without roots, which is driven about by wind 
tnd wave." 

<* She shall be firmly rooted ; she shall find 
firm ground to stand upon, if sudb is to be found 
Sn the world !** said tlie Judge, with a grave yet 
lieaming eye, and striking his hand at the same 
time with such violence on a volume West- 
Ootha law, that it lell to the ground. ** We vnll 
think about it," continued he ; ** Petrea is yet 
teo young fot one to say with certainty what is 
ber decided bent; but we will strengthen her 
powers ; she shall no*longer know hunger of 
any kind, so long as I live and can get my own 
bread. You know my friend, the excellent Bish- 
op B ■■ I . Perhaps we can at first confide Pe« 
trea to his guidance. After a few years we 
shall — as yet she is only a child. But don*t you 
think we might speak with Jacobi, whether he 
sou id not read with her and talk with her-^ 
apropos ! how is it with Jacobi 1 I fancy he be- 
gins to think about Louise." 

*> Yes, yes, you are liot wrong," safd Elise; 
*»and our cousin Thure of Oestanvik--have you 
¥emarked nothing there ?" * . 

"Yes, I did remark something," replied he. 
** What stupid questions thos^ were which he 
scked her ! * Do you like this V or, * Do you like 
tha;:^' But J don't like this! Louise is not 
yet grown up, and why should people come with 
such questions 1 Nay, perhaps after all it means 
nothing ; that would please me best. What a 
|Nty it is, however, that our cousin Thure is not 
more of a man ! A most beautiful estate he has, 
and 80 in the neighbourhood !" 

" Yes, a pity," said Elise ; " because such as 
lie is now, I am quite convinced Louise would 
find it impossible to endure him." 

'*You do not think she would like Jacobi 1" 
asked the father. 

** To tell the truth," returned ahe^ «' I think it 
probable she might." 

"Nay," said he, "that would be very un- 
ideasant and very imprudent ; I am very foud 
of Jacobi, but he has nothing, and he is nothing." 

" But, my love," reasoned his wife, " he may 

beeome something, and he may get something. 

I confess, dear Ernst, that he would suit Louise 

. bettor for a husband than almost any one else, 

and I would willingly call hin^on." 

♦« Would you, Elijse !" exclaimed the Judge, 
^* then I suppose I' must pr^are myself to do 
the same. You have had most trouble, most 
labour with the children, and you have, there- 
fore, most to say in their affairs." 

" Yju are so good, Ernst," said Elise. 

*^ Say reasonable— nothing more than reasons. 
Me," said he ; ** beyond this I have the belief that 
our thoughts and inclinations do not differ much. 
I confess that I consider Louise as a great treas- 
ure, and I know nobody whom I should favour 
from 'my own heart ; still, if Jacobi obtains her 
Afi4gctions, I could not find in my heart to oppose 
• union between them, although, on account of 
oncertain prospects, it would make me anxious. 
"1 am much attached to Jacobi, and, on Henrik's 
account, we have much to thank him for. His 



excellent heart, his honesty, his gopd qualities, 
will make him as good a citizen as husband and 
father, And he belongs at the same time to that 
class of persons with whom it ia most pleasant 
to have daily intercourse. But, God 'forbid ! I 
am talking just as if I wished the union, and I 
am a long way from that yet. I would much 
rather keep my daughters with me as long as 
they could feel themselves happy with me ; but 
when girls grow up, one cannot reckon on peace. 
I wish all wooers and question- askers at Jeri- 
cho ! Now, we could live here as in a kingdom 
of bliss, since we have got all into such nice or* 
ker— some little improvements, it is true, I could 
make yet. I have been thinking that we could 
so easily make a wardrobe-room if— -here at this 
wall. How, my love, are you asleep already ^** 



CHAPTER XIX. 

P INVITATION. . 

About this time the sisters of the house began 
to dream a great deal about conflagrations, and 
there was no end of the mieanings of dreams, 
hints, little jokes, and communications among 
the sisters, none of whom dreamt more animated 
or more significant dreams than Petrea. Ga- 
briele, who in her innocence did not dream at 
all, wondered what all this extraordinary talk 
about conflagration meant ; but she could not 
learn much, for as often as she desired to hava 
her part in the mysteries, it was said "Go oat 
for a little while, Gabriele dear." 

One evening, Sara, Louise, Eva, and Petrea, 
were sitthig together at a little table, where they 
were deep in the discussion of something which 
seemed to possess extraordinary interest for 
them, when Gabriele came and asked just for a 
little place at the table for herself and her books ; 
but it was Impossible, there was no room for the 
little one. Almost at the same moment Jacobi 
and Henrik came up ; they too sought for room 
at the circle of young ladies, and now see! 
there was excellent room for them both', where- 
upon Gabriele stuck lier little head between 
Louise and Petrea, and prayed her sisters to 
solve the following riddle. 

"What is that at which six places may be 
found, but not five 1" 

The sisters laughed * Louise kissid the little 
refined moralist ; and Petrea left the table, the 
gentleifien, and a political discussion which she 
had begun with Henrik, is order to sit on one 
side and relate to Gabriele the Travds of Theo- 
dolf, which was one of the j^reatest enjoyments 
of our little lady. 

" Apropos !" cried Henrik, « wiH there not be 
a wedding celebrated the day after to-morrow« 
to which we ought naturally to be invited.-— 
N.B. Aunt Evelina has far less genius than I 
gave her credit for if " 

" Aunt Evelina stands here now ready, if jpom 
siUe^ to vindicate her genius," said a friimdly 
voice, and, to the amazement of allj Aunt Eve* 
Una stood in the middle of the room. 

After the first salutations and questions, Ettf 
lina presented an invitation, not as Hennk eit 
pepted for the marriage, but for the entortain^ 
ment after the marriage. 
I Laura'a man\«^^ ^'VOdl \N»\<ca ^. ^^& v^ '^^ 
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celebrated in the quietest manner, at her adopt- 
ed mother's house, and only in the presence of 
a few relations. But the mother of the bride- 
groom, one of those joyous persons who in a 
remarkable manner lighten the world of 'its 



cares — and for which the world thanks them so^ ^ties. 



little— one of those who, if possible, would en- 
tertain and make glad all mankind, and whom 
mankind on that account very willingly slan- 
ders — she, the stout and cordial widow of a 
Councillor of War, was determined to celebrate 
the marriage of her only and bejoved son in a 
festive and cheerful manner, and to make the 
whole country partakers of the joy which she 
herself felt. 

The great marriage-festival was to last eight 
days, and already the great doors of Axelholme 
were standing wide open to receive a considera- 
ble party of the notables of the place. The 
bride and bridegroom were to invite their re- 
spective friends and acquaintances, and com- 
missioned now by the bride and her future 
mother-in-laiK^t Evelina brought a wi^tten invi- 
tation from her ; she came now to beseech the 
family, the whole family, Jacobi included, to 
honour the festivity with their presence ; above 
all things, desiring that all the daughters might 
come,^very one of them was wanted for one 
thing or another ; they reckoned on Petrea, she 
said, who had a great tuicn for theatricals, to 
take a character in a play which was to be act- 
ed; and the others were wanted for dancing 
'and for tableaux vivajUs. Gabriele must allow 
herself to be made an angel of-rand naturally 
they hoped, that out of all this the young people 
would find amusement. 

They wished and prayed that the whole family 
would establish themselves at Axelholme, where 
everything was prepared for their dancing the 
whole time of the festival, and if possible still 
longer, and they hoped to make the stay there 
^uite agreeable to every member of the ikmily. 
Pitt, Fox, Thiens, Lafitte, Platen, Ankur- 
award — nay, one may even assert that all the 
orators in the world, never made speeches 
which were considered more beautiful by their 
iiearers, nor which were feceiyed with warmer 
«r more universal enthusiasm than this little 
oration of Aunt Evelina's. Henrik threw him- 
self on his knee before the excellent, eloquent 
aunt; Eva clapped her hands and embraced 
lier ; Petrea cried aloud in a fit of rapture, and 
ia leaping op threw down a work-table on 
Xouise ; Jacobi made an entrechat, freed Louise 
ftom the work-table, and engaged her for the 
first angUaae, 

The Judge, glad from his heart that his chil- 
dren should have 'so much enjoyment, was 
obliged, for his part, to give up the joyful fes- 
tivity. Business! Judge Frank had seldom 
'time for anything but business ; yet he would 
manage it so that at least he would take them 
there, and on the following day he would return. 
Eliae sent back her compliments, but could not 
take raoie than two, or at most three pf her 
daughters with her; Evelina, however, over- 
ruled this, as did also her husband, who insisted 
tl^at they all should go. 

" Perhaps," said he, " they may never have 

mch another opportunity to enjoy thenlselVes." 

Seldom, indeed, does it happen that people 

ask and praj and counsel a mother to tik» all 



her six daughters with her. Long may sucfc 
counsellors live ! but then it must be acknow 
ledged, that the daughters of the Franks were 
universally beloved on account of their kind, 
agreeable manners, and their many good quali- 



Elisemust promise to take them all with her 

— Sara, Louise, Evsf, Leon no ! It is true 

Leonore could not go with her; the poor Leo- 
nore must remain at home, on account of indis- 
position; and very soon, therefore, Eva and 
Petrea emulated each other as to which should 
remain with her. Leonore declared coldly an^ 
peevishly thai nobody should stay at home oa 
her account ; she needed nobody ; she would 
much rather be alone ; the sisters might all go 
without hesitation ; there was no fear of her 
not living through it! cPoor Leonore had be- 
come changed by her sickness and her seden- 
tary Ufe ;— her better self had become hiddea 
under a doud of vexation and illhumour, which 
chilled the kindliness and friendliness .that peo- 
ple otherwise would have shown to her. 

In the mean time there was a stir among the 
young people of the family ; for much had to be 
bought, much to be made, and much to be put 
in order, that they might be able to make an 
honourable appearance at the marriage festival. 
What a review was there then of dresses, flow- 
ers, ribbons, gloves, etc. ! what counsel-takings 
and projects regarding the new purchases ! what 
calculations, so that the present of money which 
the good father had, all unsolicited, made to each 
daughter might not be exceeded. Louise was 
invaluable to everybody; she had counsel and 
contrivances for everybody; besides aU this, 
she was unwearied in shopping, and never dis- 
heartened in buying. She made very few com- 
pliments to any shopkeeper or shopkeeper*s as- 
sistants, and let them open everything they had 
if she only wanted an ell of cloth ; and would 
leave eleven different places without making a 
purchase, if at the twelfth she could get a piece 
of ribbon cheaper or of better quality : she paid 
great regard to quality. According to her own 
opinion, as well as that of her family, she was 
an excellent hand at getting good bargains; 
that is, for obtaining gcmd wares at unheard-of 
low prices. , With SiX this #ur Louise was held 
in great consideration in all the shops of the 
city, and was served with the greatest zeal and 
respect; whilst, on the contrary, Petrea, who 
never bargained about anything, at all events 
when she was alone, was not esteemed in the 
least, and always obtained bad, and at the same 
time dear goods. True it is that Petrea went a 
shopping as little as possible : whilst Louise, on 
the contrary, who took the difficult part of Com- 
missioner for all her friends and acquaintance, 
was about as much at home in a shop as in her 
own wardrobe. 

It was unanimously decided that Sara, Louise, 
and Eva, should all wear the same dress on the 
evening of the great ball at Axelholme, which 
would be given on the day they arrived there ; 
namely, that they should wear white mnslin 
dresses, with pale pink sashes, and roses in their 
hair. Petrea was delighted by this project, and 
did not doubt but that her sisters woi;id be anir 
versally known by the appellation of " the thre# 
Graces." For her own part, she would willi^i^ 
have been cidled Venus : but alas ! that was bM 
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to be thought of. She studied her faoe in all the 
glasses in the house . " Ji is not so very bad- 
looking," thought she, "if the nose were only 
different'* Petrea was to appear at the ball in 
sky-blue ; and " the little lady" was quite en- 
raptured by the rose-ooloured gauze dr<(l^s wj^ch 
her mother was making fdr her. 

The toilette occupied every one, body and 
soul. 



CHAPTER XX. 

^NFUSION. 

., A PINE mizzling rain feU without j and J alcobi, 
with secret horror, beheld Louise equipped in 
the "court-preacher," which became her so ill, 
ready to go out with Eva, under shelter of " the 
family roof," in order to make good bargains. 
In the mean time Sara took her music lesson 
with Schwartz, but had promised Petrea to go 
out with her in the aAemoon, in order to make 
good bargains likewise. 

" Henrik," said Jacob to his yoijng friend, " I 
fancy that we too are going out on a 'good bar- 
gain expedition. I want a pair of gloves, and—" 

" And perhaps we shall meet the sisters in the 
shop," said Henrik, waggishly. 

" (iuite right," rttumed Jacobi, smih'ng; "but, 
Henrik, cannot you tell your sister Louise that 
she should not wear that horrible black cloak 1 I 
declare she does not look as — indeed she does 
not look well in it." 

" Don't you think that I have told her so al- 
ready 1" replied Henrik. "I have preached so 
long against the ' court-preacher,' that he ought 
lonf^ ago to have^been banished firom respectable 
fociety: but it is all to no purpose. He has 
worked himself so completely into the good gra- 
ces of our gracious eldest sister, that we must 
endure him all our lives long. And what think 
you — I almost fancy our cousin of Oestanvik 
Ukeshim!" 

"Nay," said Jacobi, "one can very well see 
that that creature has a wretched taste— a true 
Hottentot taste I" 

" And for that reason," remarked Henrik, " he 
may like Louise." 

"Hem!" saidJacobS. 

At dinner-time the bargaining young^ ladies 
came back, attended by the bai^ining gentle- 
men, who had, after all, gone about in peaceful 
company with the court-preacher. Louise was 
auite full of glory; never in her whole life be- 
K>re had she made such good bargains. 

" Look, sisters," said she, " this muslin for a 
crown-banco* the ell ! Is it not a charming col- 
our 1 I have saved fc it alone twelve shillings.t 
And see these ribbons which I have got for four- 
and-twenty shillingS'the ell— thirty were asked. 
Are thev not beautiful 1— will they not look mag- 
nificently'?— is it not a real discovery 1— did you 
ever hear of anything like it 1 Sara, if you will 

S) to the same shop as I dOj yott will get all at 
e same price. I have made that agreement for 
you ajt three places, at Bergvalls, and at As- 
troms, and at Madame Plorea's for the flowers." 
Sara thanked her, but said she had altered her 
plans; she did not intend to have the same dress 
as Louise and Eve, but another wKich pleased 
her better. 

* ^jBroWn-banoo, equal to one ihilling and nzpence Eog- 
UA money. 
. t ▲ •hilling Swedish is eqoal to about one farthing Eng- 



The sisters were rather astonished; Louise 
quite offended. Had they not already agreed 
about iti What was to become of the Three 
Gxaces 1 

Sara answered, that the third Grace might be 
whoever she would, but for her part she should 
not have that honour. * 

The sisters thought her very ungracious. 

Eva ran Up to Leonore in order to show her 
her purchases. 

" Look at this rose, Leonore," said she, " is it 
not very pretty 1 just as if it were natural— and 
these ribbons P* 

"Yes, yes,'^ said Leonore; with a depressed 
voice, regarding these ornaments with a gloomy 
look ; and then, pushing them from her so hastily 
that they fell on the floor, burst into tears. Eva . 
was quite concerned;' a book had fallen on her 
beautiful rose and had crushed it. For one mo- 
ment Eva shed tears over her flower, the next 
over her sister. 

" Why have you done so, Leonore," said she, 
" you must be very ill, or are you displeased witk 
me 1" 

"No, no!" said poor Leonore, "forgive me 
and leave me." 

" Why r asked Eva. "Ah, do not weep— 
do not distress yourself It was quite thought- 
less of me to come here and — . But I will bid 
farewell to all the magnificence— I will not goto 
the ball, I will stop at home with you, only tell 
me that you love me, and that you would like me 
to do so— just say so — say so !" 

"No, no," said Leanorci passionately, and 
turning away from the affectionate comforter,- 
" I do not like it ! You teaze me, all of you, with 
this talk of stopping at home on my account. I 
know very well that I am not such as any one 
would wish to please — ^I am neither merry nor 
ffood. Go, Eva, to those who are merry, and 
lollow them. Leave me, leave :me in peace, that 
is all that I desire." 

Eva retired weeping, and with the crushed rose 
in her hand. 

In the a^moon, "iirhen Petrea was ready to go 
out on the jpromised expedition, she found Sara 
also was in an ill-humour. She would go— bat 
only on Petrea's account: she had no intention 
of buying anything ;, she had not money enough 
wherewith to make purchases: she would not go 
to the festival; she could not have any pleasure 
if she did ; nothing in the world gave one anr 
pleasure whea one had not things exactly to one^ 
own wishes. 

Petrea was quite confounded by this sudden 
change, and sought in all possible ways to dis- 
cover the cause of it. 

" But why," asked she, with tears in her eyes, 
" will you not go with us 1" - 

" Because I will not go," answered Sara, " if I 
cannot go with honour and in my own way ! I 
will not be mixed up in a mass o? elrery-day-^ 
mediocre people! It is in my power to become' 
distingnisned and uncommon ; my character is of 
that kind. I will not live to be trammeled— I 
would rather not live at all 1" 

"Ah!" exclaimed Petrea, who now compre- 
hended what was working in Sara, whilst her 
eyes flashed with sudden joy. " Ah, is it no- 
thing more than that 1 Dear Sara, take all that 
I possess— ^take it, I beseech you ! Do yoti not 
believe that it gives me a thousand times the 
pleasure if I see you happy and beautiful than 
if I possessed tUe mo%\ ^tsrv^^^^ ^^^oiStpi \s^ "^^^ 
wot\A. T«kfc\\.^\»^^Raswi\'^'w».\ ^.Tgw^\^^s«kx 
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on my knees, to take 4t, and then if there be 

enough you can buy what you like and go with 

us -else the whole splendour will be good for 

nothing!" ^ 

" Al^ Petrea, and yont" asked Sara. 
"Ah," said Petrea, " I'll just furbish up »y 

gauze dress, and keep a little money for some 

ribbon, and then all is done, and as for the rest it 
does not matter how I look. Be only contented, 

Sara, and do as I bid you." ** 

" But mar 1 1 Can U" asked Sara. "Ah, 
no, Petrea, 1 could not do it t The litOe that you 
have i and after all it would not be sufficient." 

"Ah, yes," said Petrea, "make it sufficient. 
We can go ta Louise^a shops, and one gets ev- 
erything so cheap theie. I shall never be hap- 
py again if you do not do as I pray you: see 
now. you are my good, dear Sara ! Thank you. 
thank youl Now my heart is light! Now 1 
need not trouble myself about my toilette, and 
that is an advantage." 

The bird that sits on the swiilging bough fe^t 
not lighter of mood than did Petrea as she went 
out with Sar^, who was far less cheerful, but 
who still had ne^er been more friendly tovards 
Petrea. 

The end of Pctrea's purchase of ribbon was 
this : — In passing a gingerbread-booth she saw a 
little chimney-sweeper, who was lasting the 
most loving glances on some purple^red apples, 
and' Petrea^ with the money in her hand, could 
not resist the desire of making him a present of 
them, and felt more than rewarded as she saw 
the boy's white teeth shining forth from their 
black neighbourhood, first in smiles and then bi- 
ting into the juicy fruit. Her own mouth wa- 
tered as she now cast her eyes round ^e booth, 
and saw such beautiful bergamotte-pears, and 
such magnificent oranges, that would please 
Leonore so much! — the result, therefore, was 
thatPetrea's reticule was filled with fruit instead 
of ribbon — in fact, there was now not money 
enough for such a purchase. 

" But," said the easy-minded Petrea, " Louise 
has such a deal of old ribbbn-Hshe can venr well 
lend me some." Petrea reasoned Hke all bad 
managers. 

When Sarah a«d Petrea returned flx>m their 
shopping expedition, Louise saw directly that the 
things which Sara had bought must far have ex- 
ceeded her means ; and beside this, Louise justly 
thought that they were unseemly for a young girl 
of her station. She looked without saying one 
word at the white silk; at the blue gauze for the 
tunic ; the white and yellow asters for the hair, 
and at all the other ornaments which Sara, not 
without vanity, displayed. 

"And what have you bought, Petrea 1" asked 
she. 

Petrea replied, witb a blush, that she l^ad 
oought nothmg. 

Not long afterwards Petra cam« to Louise, and 
asked her with a certain bashfulness, to lend her 
some old ribbon. 

" Good Petrea,"* said Louise, displeasfcd, " I 
want my ribbons myselt^ and you have had 
money just as weH as I or any of the others, to 
buy what you may waaiti" 

Petrea was silent, but tears were in her eyes. 

" I did not think, Louise," said Sara^ hotly, 

"that you tiroUld have been feoeovetous as-tore- 

/bse Petrea a bit of old ribbon^ which yon are 

certain act to waot yourself." 

'Mflrf /, Sara/* returned Louise in the ssume 

ioa^, ''coaldpot bawc believed that you wcmVd 



have so abused Petrea's good-nature and weak- 
ness as to have robbed her of her money just to 
indulge yoar own vanity I" 

" Sara did not desire anything from me," said 
Petrea, with Warmth) "I insisted upon it-*I 
compelled her." 

" And above all, Sara," continued Louise, with 
yet sterner earnestness, " I must tell you that the 
dress you have chosen appears to me neither 
modest nor becoming. I am quite persuaded that 
Schwartz has induced you to deviate from our 
first intention — and I must tell vou, dear Sara, 
that were I in your place I would not allow such 
a person to have so groat anJnfluence with me; 
nor is this the only instance in which your be- 
haviour to him has not appeared to me ikhat it 
ought to be, or what I should wish in a sister of 
mine, and such as becomes the dignity of a 
woman. I am very sorry to sav this.'' 

" Oh, you are only too good!" returned Sara^ 
throwing back her head| and with a scornful 
laugh; "but don't trouble yourself about me, 
Louise, for I caa assure you it gives me very 
little concern what pleases you or what does not.* 
" So much the worse for you, Sara," said Lou- 
ise, calmly, " that you concern yourself so little 
for those who are your true friends. I, besides, 
am not the only one whom your behaviour to 
Schwartz displeases : Eva——" 

"Yes, Sara," interrupted Eva, blushing, **I 
think too that you do not conduct vourself towards 

him as is becoming, for ^ " 

" Sisters," said Sara, with warmth and pride, 
"you cannot judge of what is seemly for me— 
you have no right to censure my conduct, and I 

will not endure ^ " 

" I think," said Petrea^ warmly, " that if omr 
mother has said nothing, nobody else has any. 
right to say anything." 

" Silence, dear Petrea," said Louise, " you are 
sillv and blind to ' " 

At this moment of confusion and disunion, 
when all the sisters were beginning to speslk at 
once^ and that in tones of indignation and reproof, 
a deep and mournful sigh was suddenly heard, 
which silenced all, and turned every eye to the 
door of the little boudoir. The mother stood 
there, with her hands clasped again3t her breast, 
pale, and with an expression of pain on her coun- 
tenance, which sent a quick pan^ of conscience 
through the heart of every daughter. As all re- 
mained silent, she came forward, and said with 
a voice of emotion 

"Why, ah, why, my dear girls, is all this? 
No explanations now ! There is error and blame 
on one side, perhaps also on more ; but why this 
bitterness, this incautious outbreak of injurious 
word&T Ah, you know not what you are doing ! 
You know not what a hell sisters can make for 
themselves, if they cherish such tempers. You 
know not how bitterness and harshness may grow 
among you to a dreadful habit ; how you may 
become tormenting spirits to each other, and em- 
bitter each other's lives. And it could be so 
dififerentl Sisters might be like good angels the 
one to the other, and make the paternal home lite 
a heaven upon earth. Ah, think, think only tliat 
every day, nay, every hour, you are working for 
the future. Reflect that you may gladden and 
beautify yottr lives, or embitter them, according 
RS you now act. Reflect, my dear girls, that it 
is m your power to make your parents, your 
famiVy, 70^aix^Vie,<&) e\\!t«A >iw^ haiii^^ or veiy 
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•1^ the deep emotion ^hioh expressed itself )» the 
words of tneir mother, by her pale ceuntenanee, 
Jind by her tears. They felt strongly the truth 
of all that she had said. Petrea burst into tears, 
and ran oat of the room; Sara fiillowed her si- 
lently ; and Eva threw herself caressingly on her 
mother's neck. 

** I have only spoken the truth to Sara," said 
LfOuise : ** and it is not my fault if it be unpleas- 
ant for her to hear it." 

"Ah! Louise," returned her mother, "this is 
<*onstaBt]y said in the world, and yet so much 
contention and hatred prevail between those who 
«By it. Blind belief m our own fanltlessness, 
and hard imputations Excite the temper, and make 
the truth unproductive of good. Why should we 
|)resent truth in a disfiguring dress, when she is 
in herself so pure and beautiful 1 I know, my 
dear girl, that you only wish to do that which is 
Tight Vihi good, and whoever aims rightly at that 
object will not fail of the means also.*' 

"Must I then dissimulate 1" asked Louise. 
*» Must I conceal my thoughts, and be silent, re- 
specting that which I tfainv wrong*? That may 
indeed be prudent, but it certainly is n<)t Chris- 
tian." 

" Become Christian in temper, my child," said 
the mother. " and y6u will easily discover the 
meanis of doings what is riarht in a proper and 
-ieffectual manner. You will learn to speak the 
truth without wounding; a truly pure, truly af- 
fectionate spirit wounds no one, not even in trifles. 
For that reason, one need not to be silent when 
one should speak, but •- — — *-* 

" ^ C'est le ton qui fait la chanson !' It it not 
so 1 . he, he^ he !" argued the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Gnnilla, who had come in unobserved, and who 
thus put an end to the discourse. Soon after- 
wards the Assessor made his appearance, and 
they two fell in^o conversation, though not, as 
commonly, into strife with each other. Mrs, 
OunilU Lamented to him respecting Pyrrhusj 
she was quite in trouble respecting the little ani- 
mal, which had now for some had a pain in the 
foot, that, spite of all means, got only worse and 
worse. She did not know what she was to do 
with the little favourite. The Assessor besought 
her, in the kindest manner, to allow him to un- 
dertake his treatment. He said he had always 
been much more successful in curing dogs than 
men, :and that dogs were far more agreeable, and 
far nicer patients than their masters. Mrs. Gu- 
nilla was heartily glad, and the following morning 
she said Pyrrhus should be cbnveyed to him. 
• The family assembled themselves for tea, and 
the quick eyes of Mrs. Gunilla soon discovered 
that all was not quite as it should be. 

" Listen, now,»^ said she, "my little Elise. I 
know that thefe will be festivities, and balls, and 

banquets, ffiven there at what do they call 

iti and of course the young people here should 
all be at them and figure a little. If there be any 
little embarrassments about the toilet in which 
I can help, tell me candidly. Good heavens! one 
can imagine that easily. Young girls!— a ro- 
sette is .Wanted here, and a rosette is wanted there, 
asid one thing and another— hearths-dearest ! it is 
«0 aatural. I know it all so well ;— now tell me# 
. Elise thanked her cordially, but mu^t decline 
this ofler; her daughters, she said, must learn 
betimes to moderate their desires to their means. 

"Yes, yesj" said Mrs. Gunilla, "but I must 
tell you, my dear friend, there is no rule without 
it^nxq^ptioD, mad ifanytriMes are wanted, 



Mrs. Gunilla was to-day in such a 

mourf she looked like somebody wL_ 

tennined to make some fellow creatus^ Jgppy. 
The Aesesson; could not get into dispute'wi|lrher. 
She rejoiced nerself in the country, to^iA she 
should soon remove, in the spring which was at 
hand, and in the greenness which was approach- 
ing. The Assessor, on the contMu^, rejoiced 
himself not at all. " What had one to rejoice 
about in.v|juch a hateful spring 1" said he;; "it 
was quite impossible to live in such a climate, 
and it must be the will of our Lord God that man 
$hould not live, or he would not have sent such 
springs. How Qbuld [people plant potatoes in 
ice % and how otherwise could they be planted 
at all tbis ye» % And if j^ople could get no po- 
tatoes, they must die of hun^r, which was thoft 
perhaps the bestspart of the history of life." 

On her side, Mrs. Gunilla bethought herself 
that she would willingty live. " Our Lord God,'* 
she said, " would take care that people, had po- 
tstooA !" and then ahe looked with an expressum 
of ccHtiial sympathy on the troubled and distressed 
Cbuntenan^es of the yoiii\g girls. 

" When Eva, dear^ is as old as me," said shft. 
patting her. gently on her white neck, "she will 
Know nothing moje of all that whick so distresses 
h^now," 

" Ah ! to \)e sjxty years old I" exclaimed Ehra, 
smiling, though with a tear in her eye. 

" You'll get well on to sixty — well on ; he, he, 
he !* said Mrs. Gunilla, consolingly. " Heart's 
des^rest! it goes before one thinks of it* But 
only be merry and cheerful. Amuse yourselves 
at — wh^t do you call it 1 and then come and teL 
me all about it. Do that nicely, and then I shall 
get my share of the fun though I am not there. 
That comes of the so-to-be envied sixty yean, 
Eva, dear! he, he, he!" 

The sun set bright and gloriotis. Mrs. Gu- 
nilla went to the window, and sent a little greeting 
towards the sun, whose beams, glancing through 
the trees of the opposite church-yard, seemed to 
salute her in return. 

" It looks as if one should have a fine day to- 
morrow," said Mrs. Gunilla to herself gently, 
and looking very happy. 
• People place youth and age opposite to each 
other, as tne light and shadein the day of life. 
But has not every day, every age, its own youth 
— its own new attractive life, if one <mly sets 
about rightly to enjoy themi Yes, the aged 
man, who has collected together pure recollec- 
tions for his evening companions, is manifold 
happier than the youth who, with a restless heart, 
stands only at the beginning of his journey. No 
passions disturb the evening meal of the other — 
no restless endeavours disturb the cheerful gossip 
of the evening twilight; all the little comforts of 
life are then so thoroughly enjoyed ; and we can 
then, with more confidence, cast all our cares 
and anxieUes on God. We h^ve th«i proved • 
dim. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DISENTANGLING. 

" There are c^rta^inly too maay bitter almonds 
in this, it does not taste good," said Elise, setting " 
down a glass of almond-milk. 

" Be pleased with ^s^dvi^x xsiO^fesx.;' ^V&sysss^ 
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%imed round flx)in the table where ah^ was help- 
ing; §ard with her lunic, and looked at her moth, 
er. Clue nodded joyt'uilv both to her and£va, 
and drank to them the f lass of almond-milk, 
which iJlw appeared to have become suddenly 
sweet, so pleased did she look as she again set 
down the glass. 

"Mamma, dear," said Gabrieleip "we must 
certainly do something towajrds Petrea's toilette, 
otherwise she will not be presentable/* 

-Bat Loui«e took Petrea^s gauze-dress isecretly 
in hand, and sate ap over it till midnight, and 
adorned it so with her own ribbons and lace, that 
it was more presentable than it Ji«d ever been 
before. 

Petrea kissed her skilfal hands ibr all that they 
had done. Eva— yet we will, for the present, 
keep silent on her arrangements. 

But dost thoa know, O reader !— yes, certain- 
ly thoa dost 1 — the zephyrs which calf forth spring 
in the land of the soul-^which call forth flowers, 
and make the air pore and delicious 1 Certain- 
ly thou knowest them— the little easy, quiet, un- 
ritendiog, almost invisible, and yet powerml— 
one word, human kindnesses. 

Since these have taken up their ^bode in the 
Franks* family we see nothing that can prevent 
a general jojrml party ,af pleasure. But yes ^-^ 
it is true— *" 

petrba's nose 1 

This was, as we have often remarked, large 
and somewhat clumsy. Petrea had great desire 
to unform it, particularly for the approachiiig 
festivities. 

" What have you done to your nose 1 What is 
amiss with your nose V* were the questions which 
assailed Petrea on all sides, as she came down 
to hiRsalKltet ca the morning of the eventful day. 

Half lauehing and half crying, Petrea related 
how she had made use of somelttnocent machine^ 
ly during the night, by which she had hoped som^ 
what to alter the form of this offending feature, 
the consequence of which had unfortunately been 
the fixing a fiery red saddle across it, and a con- 
siderable swelling besides. 
* " Don't cnr. my dear girl," said her mother, 
bathing it with oatmeal- water, " it will only in- 
flame your nope the more." 

"Ah," burst fprth poor Petrea, "wybody is 
really unfortunate who has such a nose as mine I 
What in the world can they do with iti they 
must go into a convent." 

" It is venr much better," said her mother "to' 
do as one of my friends did, who had a reiy large 
nose, much larger than yours, Petcea." 

" Ah, what did she do V* disked Petrea, eagerly. 

" She made herself so beloved, that her nose 
was beloved too," said her mother. " Her friends 
declared that they saw nothing so gladly as her 
nose as it came in at the door, and that without 
it she would have been nothing." 

Petrea laughed, and looked quite cheerful,, 
** Ah," said she, " if my nose can but be beloved, 
I shall be quite reconciled to it." 

"You must endeavour to grow above it I" said 
the gocd, prudent mother, jestingly, but signifi- 
canUy. ^ 



CHAPTER XXII. , 

THE DAT OF THE JOtJRNEY. 

On the momiog of the important day, al was 
te lively motion. The Assessor sent ma. a 



laige bouquet of most remarkably beautiful na^ 
ural flowers, which she immediately divided 
among her sisters. The Judge himself, in a 
frenzy of activity, packed the things of hiis wife 
and daughters, and protested that nobody coold 
do it better than he, and that nobody could make 
so many things go into one box as he cookL 
The last was willingly coneeded to him, but a 
little deoMu: arose as to the exerilence of the 
pa'cking. The ladies asserted that he rumpled 
their dresses ; the Judge asserted that there was 
no danger on that account, that everything wouki 
be found remarkably smooth, and stood zealoos 
and warm in his snirt-sleeves beside the great 
travelling-case, grumbling a Uttle at every fresh 
dress that was handed to him, and then exclaim- 
ingf immediately afterward, '^ have you more yet,^ 

tirlfl I have more room. Do give me moret 
ee now! that! and that! and that! and — now 
in the name of all weathers is there no end ol 
your articles 1 Give thev here, my ^rls I Let 
that alone, child 1 I shall soon lay it straight t 
What 1 rumple them, shall 1 1 Well, they can 
be unrumpled a^aln, that's all! are there ne 
smoothing-irons m the world? What! so, so^ 
my girls! Have you any more— I can yet pot 
something more in." 

They were to set off immediately after dinner. 
In order to be at Azelhelm. which lay about two 
miles* from the city, ready for the bail in the 
evening. By dijuier-time all boxes were pack^ 
ed, and all tempers cleared, more especially tha^ 
of the Judge, who was so contented with his 
morning's work that he almost imparted his de* 
light to those who al first were not altogether 
satisfied with it. 

Petrea ate nothing but a pancake, with a little 
snow milk to it, in order that she might dance 
all the lighter. 

" Above all things, my friends," prayed the 
Judge, "be precise, and be ready at half-past 
three — the Carriages come then to the door; do- 
not let me have to wait for you." 

Precisely at half-past three the Judge went to 
the doors of his wife and daughters. 

."Mother, giilfrl it is time to go," 6aid he^ 
" the clock ha$ struck half-past threie. , The car- 
riages are here." 

^Directly, directly !" was answered firom alt 
sidc^. The Judge waited; he knew fioni expe- 
rience what this " directly" meant. 

In the fever of his punctuality his blood began 
to boil, and he walked up and down the hall 
with great steps, talking with himself, " It is 
shocking, though," argued he, " that thejr never 
are ready ( but I won't be angry ! Even if they 
make me angry, I will not spoil their pleasure. 
But patience is necessary, more than Job had !" 

Wilfle he was thus moralising with himself^ 
he heard the voice of his wife saying, with 4e- 
cision, in the library, "Come, now, dear girls! 
In heaven's name, don't keep the father waiting! 
I know, indeed, how it annoys him." 

" But he said nothing the day before yester- 
day," Petrea's voice was heard to return^ 
"though he had then to wait for us. 1 can't 
think what J have done with my gloves !" 

" And precisely on that account he shall not 
wait a moment longer for us " said the mother ; 
*' and never again, if I can help it ; so, if yott 
are not ready, girls, I shall run away without 
you !" 

The mother ran, and slSi the daughters ran 
merrily after her. 



* ▲ wadiah mile It equal to aix Eafliah nulMr 
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The faUier remarked with pleasure, that love 
J^aB a iar more effectaal power than fear, and all 
were soon seated in the carriage. 

We will allow them to roll away, and will 
now pay a little visit to 

LEONORA'S CHAMBBR. 

' Leonore sate solitaiv. She supported her sick 
head on her hand. She had impelled h«iself to 
answer kindly the leave-taking kiss of her moth-' 
er and sisters; she had seen how t|iey sought Xc% 
repress their joy before her, and she had parti- 
cularly remarked a sort of half^stifled roguish 
joy in the glance which was exchanged between 
Eva and her mother, which had pained her. 
She had heard their happy voices on the stairs, 
and then the driving away of the carriages. 
Now they were gone ; no4 all was still and a6^ 
date in the house, and large tears traced their 
way down Leonore's cheeks. She seemed to 
henelf so forlorn, so uncared for, so solitary in 
the world ! . 

At that moment the door was softly opened, a 
snilling face looked in, and a light fascinating 
figaie sprang forward .ti»Ongh the chamber to- 
^waids her, kissed her, laugh^, and glanced with 
rogujuih and ardent affection into her astonished 
face. 

**Eva! ** exclaimed Leonore, scarcely trusting 
her eyes ; " Eva, are you here 1 How ! whither 
came you 1 Are you not gone wi^ the others Y* 
-^NOj as you see," returned Eva, embracing 
her, laughing, and looking auite happy; " I ap 
here, and mean to stay here.^' 

*<But whyl What is the meaning of.it 1" 
asked Leonore. 

" Because I would much rather remain here 
with vou than go anywhere else,'* said Eva. " I 
have let Axelholm go with all its splendours." 

** Ah ! why have yon done so 1 I wouli^ much 
rather you had not- " said Leonore. 

" I knew that," returned her sister, ''mnd there- 
Ibre I nut on a travelliilg dress, like the rest, 
and took leave of you with them. I wanted to 
take you by surprise^ you see. You are not 
angry with me, are you 1 Loqlc a little happy, 
dear Leohoxe I" 

*' I cannot, Eva," said Leonore, " because you 
have robbed yourself of a great pleasure on my 
aceount, and I know that it mast have been 
difficult for you. I know that I am neither 
agreeable nor pleasing, and that you'eannot love 
me, nor yet have pleasure with me, and on that 
account I cannot have pleasure in your sacrifice. 
It becomes you to be with the joyful and the hap- 
py. Ah ! that you had but gone with ^em 1" 

" Do not talk so, unless you would make me 
weep," said Eva; ''you do not know bow the 
thought of giving up all these festivities in Girder 
to remain alone with you has |^ven me pleasure 
for many days, and this precisely because I love 
TOO, Leonore! yes, because J leel that I could 
love you better than al] the rest ! Nay, do not 
shake your head, it is so ; one cannot help one's 
feelings.*' 

" But why should you love tneV* argued the 
poor girl ; " I am, indeed, so little amiable, no- 
Dody can endure me, nobody has pleasure in me ; 
I would willingly die. Ah! I often think it 
would be so beautiful to die I" 

" How can you talk so, Leonore I" said her 
sister; <' it is not right. Would yon wish such 
horrible grief to father and mother, and me, and 
allofusi" ^ 

'<Ahl" said Leonore, "you and the sisters 
H 



would soon i9omfort yourselves. My motjief 
does not love me as much as any of you others ;. 
mv fat^r also t||e s^me. Atiilie R. said the 
other day that everybody 4alked of it— that I was 
beloved neither by father nor mother." 

'*Fie " exclaimed Eva, "that was wicked 
and unjust of Attilie. I am quite certain that 
our parents love us all alike. Have you ever 
observed that they unjustly make any difference 
between us?" 

" That I never have," said Leonore ; " they . 
996 too good and perfect; for that Buf, do you 
think I have not observed with how different an 
expression mv father regards me to that with 
whiob he looks *on you or Louise 1 Do you 
think that I do not feel how cold, and at times 
constrained, is the kiss, which my mother gives 
me, to the many which, out of the. fulness of 
her heart, she gives to you or to Gabriele 1 But 
I do not complain of injustice. I see very welt . 
that it cannot be otherwise. Nature has made 
me, so disagreeable, that it is not possible people 
can bear me. AhJ fortunate indeed are they 
who possess an agreeable exterior. They win. 
the good-will of people if they oij^y show them- 
selves. It is so easy for them to be amiable, 
and to be beloved t But difficult, very difficulty 
is it for those who are ill-favoured as 1 1" 
^ '* But, dear Leonore, I assure you, you are- 
unjust towards yourself. Your figure, for ex- 
ample, is very good; your eyes have something- 
^se expressive, something at the same time so 
soft and so earnest • your hair is fine, and is of 
a beautiful brown ;-^i^would become you so if 
it were better dressed; but wait awhile, when. 
yof are better I will help you to do it, and then 
you shall see." 

*^ And my moulh," said poor Leonore, "that 
goes from ear to ear, and my nose is so flat ami 
so long— how can you mend thatl" . 

" Your mouth V*^*eplied Eva, " why yes, it i» 
a little larse ; but your teeth are re^lar, and 
with a little more care woukl be quite white. 
And your nosel — ^let me see — ^yes, if there were 
a little elevation, a little ridge in it. it would be 
quite good, too I Let'me sie, I really believe it 
begins to elevate itself!— «yes, actually, I see 
plainly enoueh the beginning of a ridge I and do 
you know, if it come, and when y«u are well, 
and have n^^nrally a fresh colour, I think that 
you will be really pretty !" 

"Ah! if I can ever believe that!" said Leo- 
nore, sighing, at the same time that an Involun^ 
tary smile lit up her countenance. 

" And even if you are not so very lovely,** 
continued Eva^ " you know that yet you can be 
infinitely agreeable ; you have something pecu- 
liarly so in your demeanour. I heard my lather 
say 80 this very day." 

"Did he really say se!" said Leonore, her 
countenance growing brighter and brighter. 

" Yes. indeed he did I" replied her sister. *" 
^But, an! Leonore, after all, what is beauty? 
ft fades away, and at last is l^d in the black 
earth, and becomes dust; and even whilst it is 
blooming, it is not all-sufficient to make us 
either beloved or happy! It certainly has not 
an intrinsic value." 

Never was the power of beauty depreciated by 
more beautiful lips t Leonore looked at her and 
sighed. 

"No, Leonore," continued she, " do not trouble 
yourself to be beautiful. This, it is true, may al 
times be very plea8ant,.but it certainly is not ne- 
cessary to make us eithec beloYcil ^^l Vass^^. V 
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Mm coavinced that if 70a vwe not in the kut 

^prettier than you are, yet that you might, if yon 
would, in your own pecnliar way, be as much 
in favour and as much beloved as the prettiest 
girls in the world." 

" Ah 1'' said Leonore, " if I were only beloved 
by my nearest connexions 1 What a divine thing 
it must be to be beloved by one's own family T' 

" But that you can be— that yon will be, if 
you only will 1 Ah ! if you only were always 
. MB you are sometimes — and you are more and 
more so<-4nd I love you more and more— in- 
finitely I love you t" 

"O beloved £va," said Leonore; deq>ly affect- 
ed, while she leaned herself quietly on ner si^* 
tar, **I have very little deserved this ftom you; 
bttt, for Hie future. I will be differentr-1 will be 
what yon would like. I will endeavour to be 
good and amiable." 

** And then you will be so lovely, so beloved, 
and so happy t" said Eva, "that it wonld be a 
> real delight. But now you must come doim 
into Louise's and my room. There is some> 
thing there for you^ vou mast change the air a 
Httle. Come, comer / 

" Ah, how charmine I" was Leonore's excla- 
mation as she enteredf Eva's chamber $ and, in 
■ fact, nothing could be imagined more churming 
than that little abode of peace, adorned as it now 
was by the coquetry of affection. The most de- 
ladous odour of fruit and flowen filled the air, 
and the sun threw his friendly beams on a table 
Aear the sofa, on which a basset filled with beau- 
lifal firuit stood enticingly in the midst of many 
pretMr and tastefully arranged trifles. 

" Here dear Leonore," said Eva, "you will re^ 
tide during this time. It will do you good to 
^eave vour room a llule. And look, they have 
/«U left you an offering ! This Gkxhic church 
of bronze is from Jacobi. It is a lamp 1 do you 
seel light comes through the window; now 
beautiful 1 We will light it this evening. And 
this fruit^-<do you see the beautiful grapes 1 All 
these are a plot between Henrik and Petrea. 
The copperplate engravings are from my father; 
Louise has worked you the slippers ; and the lit- 
tle lady, she—" 

Leonore clapped h&t hands. " Is it possible," 
said she, **that you all have thought so much 
about me I How good you ar&*-^, too good !" 

" Nay, do not weep, Leonore," said Eya; "you 
"should not weep, you should be joyful. But the 
best part of the entertainment remains yet be- 
hind. Do you see this new novel of Miss Edge- 
worth 1 Our mother has given you this, for us 
to read together aloud. I will read to you till 
midnight, if you will. A delicate little supper 
lias been prepared for us by Louise, and we 
shall sup up here. We'll have a banquet in our 
«WT) way. Take now one of those big grapes 
^y^zti grow two on one stem, and I will take 
u*^ ^er. The king's health ! O glorious!" 

W ale the two sisters are banqueting at their 
own ini ^cent feast, we will see how it goes on in 
the gr- it company at 

AXELHOLM. 

Things are not carried on in so enviably easy 
and unconstrained a manner at every ball as at 
that of the citizens in the good little city of 

ping, where the baker's wife and the con- 

Ifectioners wife were walGsing together, but altOT 
^ther in a wrong fashion, to which the rest onlv 
-4Mid, "it does not signify, if they only go on!" 
^O nol sneh innocence as that is seldom met 



wt^ and least of all aoKMig thoae' of whom vc 
write. 

At Axelholm^as at other great bsUls, the rocb 
of convention nuuie it impossiUe to move with- 
out a thousand ceremonies, proprieties, consid- 
erations, formalities, and all the rest, which, ta- 
ken together, make up a vast sum of difficulties. 
The great ball at Axelholm was not withoot 
pretension, and on that account not without lis 
stiff difficulties. Amonc these may be reckoa- 
,ed that several of the dance-loving gentlemai 
considered themselves too old, or too — - to 
dance at all, and that, in consequence, many of the 
dance-loviog ladies conld not danee at all eitho', 
because, on account of the threatemng eye-glass- 
es of the gentlemen, thev had not not counuie 
to danoe with one another. Nevertheless ue 
seene looked like one. of pure delighL The 
great saloon so splendidly lighted, anid a vast as- 
sembly collected there I 

It is now the moment just before the dancing 
begins ; the gentlemen stand in a great groupin the 
middle of the room, spreading t&emselves out in 
direct^or wavy lines towards the circle of ladies. 
These sit, like flowere in the garden-beds, oorthe 
benches round the room, mosUy in bashful s^ 
ness; while a few, in the consciousness of thdr 
zephyr-like lightness float about the room like 
butterflies. All look ha,ppy ; all talk one with 
another, with all that animation, that reciprocal 
good-will, which t^e sight of so niach bean^, 
united to the consciousness that they themselves 
are weaiinf their best looks, as well as the ex«> 
pectation of pleasure infuses. 

Now the music begins to sound ; now young 
hearts beat with more or less disquiet ; now ffi 
the engaged <mes, amid the jostlipgs of the ser- 
vants, who are perpetually soliciting the young 
ladies to partake of tnenow-disdainea tea. There 
one saw several young ^Is numerously sur- 
rounded, who were studying the promised dan- 
ces which were inscribed on the ivory of their 
fans, declining ferveok solicitations for the third, 
fourth, fiAh— nay, even up to the twelfth danee; 
but promising themselves with fascinating gmce 
for the thirteenth, which \)erhaps may never be 
danced ; while othere in their neighbourhood sit 
quiet and undisturbed waiting lor the. first invi- 
tation, in order thereto to say a willing and 
thankfnlyes. Among the many-surrounded and 
the much-solicited we may see Sara^ and even 
Louise. With these emulated the three Misses 
Ailonstjema— Isabella, Stella, and Aurora— who 
stood constantlv round the chair of thQ Countess 
Solstrale, which was placed before the great mir- 
ror at the fhr end of the saloon. Among those 
who sat expectantly, in the most beautiful re- 
pose, we shall discover our Petrea, who, never- 
theless, with her bandeau of pearls in her hair, 
and a certain blqpm of innocence and goodness 
in her youthflil countenance, looked uncommon- 
ly well. Her heart beat with an indescribable 
desire to be engaged. 

"Ahl" sighed she,' as she saw two most ele- 
gant young men, the two brothers B— , walk- 
ing round the cirele of ladies, with their eye- 
glasses in their hands. Tl^ir eye-glasses resled 
for a moment on Petrea; the <me whispered 
something in the ear of the otlrar; both smiled 
and wbnt on. Petrea felt fawniliated, she knew 
not why. 

" Now !" thought she, as Lieutenant S« ap- 
proached her quickly* Sut Lieutenant B. came 
to engage Miss T., and Petrea remained sitting. 
The-mttsiO'played'the liveliest a^s^ois?, and Pe» 
trea's ieet were all in agitation to be moving. 
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** Ah ! thefoght she, " if I irete but a man 1 
-^ vouM engage Petroa.*' 

r « Where is EvaV* asked Jertfmias Munter, in 
^ A hasty and displeased tone, from' Louise, in the 
B1 pause between the imgUUse and the waltz. 
rj " She has remauned af home with Leoho^e," 
^, said Louise, " she was determined upon it." 
i " How stupid I" exclaimted he, " else why did 
Z I come here." 
5 "Nay, that I really cannot teB!" returned 

XiOuise, laughing. 

J " Not !" retorted the Assessor. " Now, then, I 

^ wiil tell you, sister Louise, I came here entirely 

■ to see Eva dance— solely and altogether on that 

^ noeonnt^ and for nothing else. What a stui^id 

I .affikiti' it irsLS that she should stop at borne ! You 

had a ereajdeiL better, all the rest of you, have 

^toppea at home together-— yo» youweli; dear 

sisteT) reckoned into the bargain ! Petrea there \ 

what has she to do heret Sh^was aJ^^ys a 

t«xatk>n to me, but no\ii- I cannot endure her 

since she has not understanding enough to stay at 

home in Eva's p]ace>--and this little curly-pate, 

which mint dance with grown people just as if 

she were a regvilar person— could not she find a 

piece of s«gar to keep her at home^ instead of 

^coming here to act the grown womaa f Yoq are 

■all Wearisome together, and such entertainments 

as these are the most horrible things I know." 

Louise floated awav in the waltz with Jacobi^ 
laughing over this sally; and the Countess Sol- 
^trale, the sun of the baH, said as she passed her 
chair, "Charmant, channant!" 

Besides this couple, who distinguished them- 
selves by their easy harmonious motion, thwe 
wa* another, which whirled past in wild circles, 
and drew all eyes upon them likewise : this was 
Sara and the boisterous Mr. Schvrartz. Her 
truly beaming beauty, her dress, her haughty 
bearing, her flashing eyes, called forth a liniver- 
•sail ah ! of astonishment and admiration. Petrea 
forgot that she was sitting while^he looked upon 
her. She thought that she had never seen tmy- 
thing so transporting as Sara in the whirl of the 
-dance. But the' Countess Solstrale, as she sate 
in her chair, said of this couple— -nothing; nay, 
people even imagined that they read an expres- 
sion of displeasure in her countenance. The 
Misses Aftonstjema sailed round in a very dif- 
ferent manner. 

" My dear girl," said Elise kindly, but seHou»- 
Iv, to Sara, after the waltz, " you must not dance 
ttius; your chest will not affow it. How warm 
you are— you really bum I" 

** It is my climate," answered Sara ; " it agrees 
with me excellently." 

" I beseech you to sit this dance. It is posi- 
tively injurious to you to heal yourself thus," 
said Elise. 

"This dance 1" returned Sara; "I am enga- 
ged for it to Colonel H." 

" Then do not dance the next," besought ESse ; 
" if you would do me a pleasure, do not dance it 
with Schwartz. He dances in such a wild man- 
ner as is prejudicial to the health; besides whi<^ 
it is hardly becoming." 

"It gives me pleasure to dance with him," an- 
swered Sara, both with pride and insolence as 
she withdrew ; and the mother, wounded and dis- 
pleased, returned to her' seat. 

The Countess Solstrale lavished compliments 
on Elise on account of her children . « They are 
jpositively the ornament of the room,** aaid she; 
— ^^charmantl and your son a most prepossess- 
ing young man— so handsome and ctmme ilfanU I \ 
A charming hall J** 



Isabella A^onstjenia-^ftiw bean^af giaaoec 
on the handsome Henrikv 

" What madness this dsmcing is}'^ siaid Mr. 
Munter, as with a stroEngexpressio^of weariness 
and melancholy he seated himself beside- Eveli* 
na. " Nay, look how they hop about and exert 
themselves, as if without this they could not get 
thin enougn; then^ good heavens! how difficult 
it seems, and how ugly it is I As if this could 
give them any pleasure I For some of them it 
seems as if it were day-labour; and as if it were 
a frenzy to others; and for a third, a kind of af- 
fectation^, nay, I must go my ways, for I shall 
become mad or splenetic if I look any longer o& 
this super-extra folly P 

" If Eva Frarir were dancing tooj yoif would 
not think it so," said Svettna, with awell«.bMA 
smile. 

"Eva " repeated he, while a light seemed to 
diiTuse itself over his countenance, and his eyes 
suddenly beamed with pleasure: "Eva! no! I 
believe sio too. To see-ner dance is to see living 
harmony. Ah ! it enlivens my mind if I only 
see her ^^re, her gaifij her slightest movement; 
and then to know that all thia harmony, all thia 
beauty, is not mere piunt— not mere outside; but 
that it is the true expression of the aouit I find 
n^self actually better when I aih near her; and 
I have often a real^ desire to thank her ibr the 
sentiments which she instils into me;— in fact 
she* is my benefactress j^ and I ean< assure yon. 
that it reconciles me to mankind and to myself 
that I can feel thus to a iellow^reature. I can* 
not describe how egreeaMe it is, because com- 
nKmly there is so much to Vex oneself about in 
tils so-called master-piece of the Creator 1" 

"But, best friend,^* said Evelina, "why an 
you so vexed 1 Most people have still—" 

" Ah, don't go and make vourself an <ifi^ it 
demmoe for mankind," said he> "in order to ex- 
alt yourself over me, o^erwise I shall be vexed 
witn you ; and you belong to the class that I can 
best endure. Why do I vex m/self 1 What a 
stupid question ! Wh3r are people stupid and 
wearisome, and yet mal^e themselves important 
with their stupidity 1 And wherefore am I my- 
self such a melancholy personage, worse than 
anvWy else, and shouM have, withal, such a 
pair of quick eyes, as if only on puipoise to sea 
the infirmities and perversions of me world t 
There may, however, in many cases, be suffi- 
cient reason for all this. When one has had tha 
fancy to come into the world against all order 
and Christian usage ; has seen neither father nor 
mother beside one's cradle; heard nothing, seen 
nothing, learned nothing, which is in the least 
either beautiful or instructive; one has not en- 
tered upon life very merrily. And then, after alL 
to-be call^ Munter \* Grood heavens I Munterl 
Had I been called Blannius (curser\ or Skami* 
tts (good-for-nothing), or Bmmmentte (grumh* 
ler), or Grubblerius (freaker), or Rhabarberiu^ 
there might have been some sense in the joke; 
but Munterl I ask you now, is it not enough to 
make a man splenetic or melancholy all the days 
of his life? And then, to have been born into 
the woiM with a bad cold, and since then nevef) 
to have been able to look up to heaven without 
sneezing— do you find that merry or Itttaenfeable V 
Well, and then ! after I had worked my way suc- 
cessfully -through the schools, the dust of boota% 
and the haU of anatomy, and had come to hale 
them all thorou^ly, and to love whatiras bem^ 
I - ■ ■ ■ ■ _, - J *~ 
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tifal in nBtaie and in ait, am I to thank my stars 
that 1 must win mv daily bread by studying and 
caring fur all that is miserable and reyolting in 
the world, and hourly to go about among jaun- 
dice, and falling-sickness, and disease of the 
lungs 1 On this account I never can be any- 
thing but a melancholy creature 1 Yes, indeed, 
if there were not the lilies on the earth, the stars 
in heaven, aod beyond all these some one Being 
who must be glorious— and were there not among 
mankind the human-rose Eva— the beautiful, fas- 
cinatiag Eva, thu s " 

He paused ; a tear stood in his eye, but the ex- 
pression of his countenance soon was changed, 
when he perceived no less than five younff girls^ 
they danced now the "free choice" — ana among 
them the three enchanting Misses Aftonstjema, 
who, all locked together, came dancing towards 
him with a roguish expression. He cast to- 
wards them the very grunmest of his glances, 
rose up suddenly, and hastened away. 

Sara danced the second waltz with Schwartz 
yet wilder than the first. Elise turned her eyes 
away from her with inward displeasure, but Pe- 
trea's heart beat with secret desire for a dance 
as wild, and she followed their whirlings with 
sparklinff eyes. 

" Oh,'^ thought she, "if one could only fly 
through life in a jovful whirl like thatl" 

It was the sixth dance, and Petrea was sitting 
vet. " ^ee now 1" thought she, " farewell to afl 
nopes of dancinff 1 It must be that I am ugly, 
and nobody will look at me t*' At the same mo- 
ment she was aware of the eye of her mother fix- 
ed upon her with a certain expression of dis- 
comlort, and that glance was to her like a stab 
at the heart *, but the next moment her heart rais- 
ed itself in opposition to that depressing feeling 
which seemea about to overcome her. " It is 
unpleasant," thought she, " but it cannot be al- 
tered, and it is no fault of mine I And as nobo- 
dy will give me any pleasure, I will even find 
some for myself." 

Scarcely nad Petrea made this determination, 
Uian she &lt herself quite cheered; a spring of 
independence and freedom bubbled up within 
her: she felt as if she were able even to take 
down the chandelier from the ceiling, and ail the 
more so when she saw so many life-enjoying 
people skipping around her. 

At this moment an old gentleman rose up from 
a bench opposite Petrea, with a tea-cup m his 
hand. In a mania of ofBeionsness she rushed 
forward in order to assiai him in setting it aside. 
He drew himself back and held the cup firmly, 
whilst Petrea, with the most firm and unweary- 
ing **permit me, sir," seemed determined to take 
it. The strife about the cup continued amid the 
unending bows of the gentleman, and the equal- 
ly unending courtesies of Petrea, until a passing 
waltzing couple gave a jostle without the least 
ceremony whatever to the compUment-makers, 
which occasioned a shake of tne tea-cup, and 
revealed to Petrea the last thing in the world 
which she had imagined, that the ctlp was not 
empty! Shocked and embamssed, she let go 
her hold, and allowed the old gentleman, with 
what remained of his cup of lea, to go -and find 
out for himself a securer place. 

Petrea seated herself, she hardly knew how, on 
« bench near an elderly lad v, who looked at her 
very good-naturedly, and woo helped very kind- 
ly to wipe dff* the ablution of tea which she had 
received. Petrea felt herself quite confidential 
with this excellent person, and inquired from her 



what was her opinion of S wedenborg, begmiunj 
also to give her own thoughts on spectral visioDs^ 
ghosts, etc. The lady looked at her, as if she 
thought she might be a little deranged, and tbea 
hastened to change her place. 

A stout military gentleman sat himself dovn 
ponderously, with a deep sigh, on the seat whick 
the old ladv had left, as if he were saying to 
himself. " Ah, thank God t here I can sit ia 
peace 1" But, no ! he had not sate there three 
minute! and a halfj when he found himself called 
upon by Petrea Ml avow his political faith, and 
invited by her to unite in the wish of speedj 
war with Russia. Lieutenant-Colonel Uh-^ 
turned rather a deaf ear to the battery by which 
his neighbour assailed him. but for all that he 
probably felt it not the less heavy, because afler 
several little sham coughs he rose up, and left 
our Petrea alone with her warlike thoiights. 

She also rose, from the necessity she felt of 
looking elsewhere for more sympathy and in- 
terest. 

" In heaven's name, dear Petrea, keep voor 
seat f" whispered Louise, who encoonteiea her 
on her searcn for adventures. 

Petrea now cast her eyes on a ycong girl wh» 
seemed to have had no better dancing fortune 
than herself, but who seemed to bear it much 
worse, appeared weary of sitting, and could 
hardly retrain from tears. Petrea, in whose dis- 
position it lay to impart to others what she her- 
self possessed— sometimes overlooking the tri- 
flinp; fact that what she possessed was very little 
desired by others— and feeling herself now in 
possession of a considerable degree of prowesSi 
wished to impart some of the same to her com- 
panion in misfortune, and seated herself by her 
lor that purpose. 

" I know not a soul here, and I find it so hor- 
ribly wearisome,^' was the unasked outpouring 
of soul which greeted Petrea, and which went 
directly to her sympathizingiheart. 

Petrea named every person she knew in the 
company to the young unfortunate, and then, in 
order to escape from the weight of the present, 
began to unfold great plans and undertakmgs tx 
the future. She endeavoured to induce her new 
acquaintance to give her her parole ^hownewr that 
she would some time conduct a social theatre 
with her, which would assist greatly to make 
social life more interesting ; and farther than 
that, that they should establish together a socie- 
ty of Sisters of Charity in Sweden, and make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; furthermore, that they 
would write novels together: and that on the 
following day, or more properly in the night, they 
would rise at half past ten o'clock, and climb to 
the top of a high mountain in order to see the 
sun rise ; and finally, afler all these, and sundry 
other propositions, Petrea suggested to her new 
acquamtance a thee-and-thou friendship between 
them ! But^ ah ! neither Petrea*s great prowess, 
nor her great friendship ; neither the social thea- 
tre, nor the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, least of all 
the thee-and-thou friendship, availed anything 
towards enlivening ihe churlish young girl. Pe- 
trea saw plainly that an invitation to dance 
would avail more than all her propositions, so, 
sighiiig deeply because she was not a man to of- 
fer so great a'pleasure,-she rose up, and left the 
object of her vain endeavours. 

She looked round for a new subject, and her 
eye fell on the Countess Solstrale.* Petrea was 
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^ viUizzled, and became possessed of the frenzied 
n.- desire to become acquainted with her — to be no- 
■g- ticed by herj in short, in some kind of way to 
sr^ •approach the sun of the ball, fancying thereby 
that a little glory would be reflected upon her- 
-^■^i self. But how was she to manage it ? If the 
• ^ -Countess would but let fall her handkerchief, or 
s ~^ -her fan, she might dart forward and pick it tip, 
^ Imd then deliver it to her with a compliment in 
^ Terse. Petrea, hereupon, began to'improvise to 
r^^- herself— there was something, of coursi| about 
1^ the sun in it. Undoubtedly Q|is would delight 
■ the Countess, and give occasion to more ac- 
^ qnaintance, and perhaps— but, ah I she dropped 
-. •neither handkercnief nor fan, and no opportunity 
L^ «eemed likely to occur in which she could make 
.^ use of her poem with effect In the mean time 
ehe felt drawn as by « secret influence (like the 
planet to the sun^ ever nearer and nearer to the 
queen of the saloon. The Aflonstjemas were 
now standing, beaming arontid her, bending their 
white and pearl-ornamented necks to listen to her 
jesting observations, and between whiles reply- 
ing with smiles tpthe politeness and solicitations 
of elegant gentlemen. It looked magnificent 
and beautiful, and Petrea sighed from the ardent 
Junging to ascend to the haute vdUe. 

At this moment Jacobi, quite warm, came 
hastening towards her to engage her for the fol- 
lowing quadrille. 

Petrea joyfully thanked him; but suddenly 
reddening to the resemblance of a peony with her 
mania of participation, she added, " Might I ac- 
•eept your invitation for another person 7 Do me 
the great pleasure to ask that young girl that 
-sits there in the window at our left.^' 

" But why V asked Jacobi, " why will not 
you 1" 

" I earnestly beseech you to do it !" said Pe- 
4rea. " It would give me greater pleasure to see 
her dancing than if I danced myself.*' 

Jacobi made some kind objections, but did in 
the end as she requested. 

It was a great pleasure to Pe^a to perceive 
the • influence of this engagement on her young 
friend. But Fate and the Candidate seem'ed de- 
termined to make Petrea dance this quadrille; 
: and a young officer presented himself before her 
>in splendid uniform, with dark eyes, dark hair, 
large dark moustache, martial size, and' very 
martial mien. Petrea had no occasion, and no 
-disposition either, to return anything but a " yes" 
•to this son of Mars. In fact, she never expected 
to receive a more honourable invitation ; and a 
few minutes later she found herself standing 
«lose beside the chair of the Countess Solstrale, 
dancing in the same quadrille with the Aflon- 
stiemas and ms-hrvis with the Candidate. Petrea 
^It herself highly exalted, ainl would have been 
perfectly prosperous had it not been for her rest- 
less demon, which incessantly spurred her with 
the desire of coming in closer contact with the 
-beautiful, magnificent lady to whom she stood so 
near. To tread upon her foot or her dress, might, 
it is true, have furnished an easy occasion for 
•many fine and reverential excuses; bur, at the 
-same time, this would be neithtf polite nor 
-agreeable. To fall in some kind of way before 
her feet, and then, when graciously raised by the 
'Countess, to thank her in a verse, in which the 
Jim played a conspicuous part, would have been 
Incontestably better; but now;-^Petrea must 
4ance! 

Was it that our Petrea really was so addled-*- 
if people will graciously allow us such an ex- 



pression—that she had no right power over her 
limbs, or did it happen from want of ballast, in 
consequence of the slender dinner she had eaten, 
or was it the result of her distraction— we know 
not; but this much is certain, that she in chassSe- 
ing on the right hand, on which she had to pass 
her WS-A-17M, made an error, and came directly 
up to him. He withdrew to the other side, but 
Petrea was already therer, and as the Candidate 
again withdrew to the right, there was she again ; 
and amid all this chass^-ing her feet got so en- 
tangled with his, that as he made a despairing at- 
tempt to pass her, it so happened that both fell 
down in tne middle of the quadrille I 

When Petrea, with tears in her eyes, again 
stood upright, she saw before her the eye-^ass 
gentleman, the two brothers B., who were nearly 
dying with laughter. A hasty glance convinced 
Petrea that her mother saw nothing of it: and a 
second glance, that she had been observed by the 
Countess Solstrale, who was smiline behind her 
&n. The first obeuervation consoled her for the 
last; and she fervently assured Jacobi, who was 
heartily distressed on her iaccount, that she had 
not hurt herself ; thai it signified nothing; that it 
was her fault, etc., etc; ; cast a tranouii glance 
on the yet laughing gentlemen, and chass ed 
boldly back again. But what, nowever. made 
the deepest impression on Petrea, was the con- 
duct of her partner, and his suddenly altered be- 
haviour. He brought the continued and unbe- 
coming merriment of the Brothers B. to an end by 
one determined glance ; and he who hitherto had 
been parsimonious of words, and who had only 
answered all her attempts at being entertaining 
by a yes, or a no, now became quite conversable, 
poHte, and agreeable, and endeavoured in every 
possible way to divert her attention from the un- 
pleasant accident which had just occurred, en- 
gaging her moreover for the anilaise after supper. 

Petrea understood his kindness; tears came 
into her eyes^ and her heart beat for joy at the 
thought of hastening: to her mother after the quad- 
rille and saying, " Mother, I am engaged for the 
quadrille after supper.*' 

But no thought, no feeling could remain in 
tranquillity with the poor little "Chaos;" so 
many others came rushing in, that the first were 
quite effaced. Her first impression of the kind- 
ness of Lieutenant Y. was, " how good he is V 
the second was, " perhaps he may endure me !" 
And hereupon a flood df imagined icourtesy and 
courtship poured in, ^hich almost turned her 
head. But she woulid not marry, heaven forbid ! 
yet still it would be a divine thing to have a lover, 
and to be oneself" an object*' of passion like Sara 
and Louise. Perhaps the young Lieutenant Y. 
might be related to the Countess Solstrale, and 
O heavens ! how well it would sound when it 
was said ** a nephew of the Countess Solstrale is 
a passionate admirer of Petrea Frank I*' What 
a coming forth that would be ! A' less thin^ 
than that might make one dizzy. Petrea was 
highly excited by these imaginings, and was sud- 
denly chan|;(gd by them into an actual coquette, 
who. set herself at work by all possible means to 
enslave " her o>bjecti** in whicn a little, and for 
the moment veiy white, hand (for even handi 
have their moments), figuring about the head, 
played a conspicuous part. Petrea's amazing 
animation ana talkativeness directed the eye-» 
glass of her mother — for her mother was some- 
what shortWlHed — often in this direction, and 
called fdnh glances besides from Louise, which 
poUitivt^ly would have operated with a.^«.t^ ^v .- 
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*taiDg effect, liad not Petraa been too mach «xc^ 
ted to reaiark them. The observations and 
uniles of her neighboan Petrea mistook for to- 
kens of applause ; but she deceived herself, for 
they only amused themselves with the little co- 
quetting, but not very dangerous ladv. Xtieu- 
tenant Y.,, nevertheless, seemed to find pleasure 
in her liveliness, for when the quadrille was end- 
ed he continued a dispute which commenced du- 
ring it and for this purpose conducted her into 
one of the little side rooms, which strengthened 
her in the idea of having made a conquest. Isa- 
bella AAonstjerna was singing there a little 
French song, the re&ain of which waft— 

" EammBg* A la plot bdla, 
Hoam«ar Mi fin* vmiUiAt f* 

The world was all brightness to Potrea: the 
song earried her back to the beantifol days of 
knighthood: Lieutenant Y. appeared to her as 
the ideal of knightly honour, and the glass oppo- 
site shewed her own face in sneh an advantage- 
ous light, that she, meeting herself there all beam- 
Sag with joy, fancied herself almost handsome. 
A beantinil rose-tree was blossoming in the win- 
dow, and Petrea, bmaking off a Jower, ptresen^ 
ed it to the Lieatenam^ with the words 

" HoajMar au plus ▼aiUant.*' 

Petrea thought that this was remarkably stri- 
king and apropos, and secretly expected that h^r 
iCnight would lay the myrtle-spray, with which 
he was playing, at her feet, adding very appro- 
priately — 

** Hommage A la plxu beUe." 

" Most humble thanks 1" said Lieutenant Y. 
taking the rose with misfortune-promising indif- 
ference. But fate delivered Petrea from the un- 
pleasantness of waiting in vain for a politeness 
which she desired, for suddenly there arose a dis- 
turbance in the ball-room, an4 voices were heard 
which said ** She is Xainting ! Qracious heav- 
en' Saral" 

Mynle-spray, knight, conquest, all vanished 
now from Petrea's mind, ana with a cry of hor- 
ror she rushed from Lieutenant Y. into the ball- 
room at the very moment when Sara was carried 
out faintine. The violent dancing had prodncied 
dizziness ; out taken into a cool room, and sprink- 
led with eau de Cologne and w^ter, she soon re- 
covered, and coo^plained only of horrible head- 
ache. This was a common ailment of Sara's, 
but was quickly removed whea a certain remedy 
was at hand. 

" My drops!" prayed Sara in a faint vt)ice. 

" Where 1 where 1" asked Petrea, with a feel- 
ing as if she would run to China. 

*' In the little box in our chamber," said Sara. 

Cluic^ as thought sped the kind Petrea across 
the court to the east wing. She sought through 
the chamber where their things were, but the box 
was not to be found. It must have been letl in 
the carriage — but where was the carriage 1 It 
was locked up in the coach-house — ana where 
was the key of the coach-house 1 

Great was Petrea's fatigue before she obtain- 
ed this — ^before *she reached the coach-house ; 
and then ^fore, with a lantern in her hand, she 
had found the missing box. Great also, on the 
other hand, was her joy, as breathless, but tri- 
umphant, she hastened up to Sara with the little^ 
bottle of medicine in her hand, and for reward 
she received the not less agreeable commission 
of dropping out sixty drops for Sara. Scarcely, 
however, was the medicine swallowed, when 
8ara exclaimed with violence: . 



< < You have killed me, Petrea 1 Yon havi i^ ' 
en me poison! It is unquestionably Looiae'i 
elixir!" 

It was so! The wrong bottle had been bsoDf^ 
and neat wa» the perplexity. 

« You do everything so left-handedly, Petiea!" 
exclaimed Sara, in illnhumour ; " you are Vkt 
the ass in the fii^le, that would break the head of 
his friend in driving away a fly " n 

These were hard words for poor Petrea, vho 
would have been most wiUing to run off again in 
order to redeem her error, nor could she resist 
tears^-she wept bitterly. Louise, excited agaiost 
Sara by her severity to Petrea, and some little 
also bv her eailing her Elixir poison, threw upo& 
her a look of great displeasure, and devoted her- 
self to the weeping Petrea. 

Whether it was the spirit of anger that disu- 
sed Sara's headache, or actuailv Louise's elixir 
—^Louise was firmly persuaded that it was the 
latteiw-we know not; but certain it was that 
Sara jery soon recovered and returned to the 
company, without saving one consoling word to 
Petrea. 

It was quite impossible, on account of her red, 
swollen eves, for Petrea to appear at the supDer- 
table, and Louise ^dly remained with her. 
Aunt Evelina, Laura, Karie, and even the ladr 
of the War-Councillor henself, brought them del- 
icacies. Amid so much kindness, Petrea could 
not do otherwise than become again tranquil and 
lively. She should, she thought, after all, dance 
the A'ngkuse after supper with "le plus vaillant," 
as she called the Lieutenant, who had truly cap- 
tivated her heart. 

The anglais hsui aUteady begun as the sisters 
entfo^'tl^ ball-room. The Candidate hastened 
to meet them quite in an uneasy state of mind* 
he had engaged Louise for this dance, and they 
now stood up together in the crowd of dancers. 
Petrea expected, likewise, that " le plus vaillant'* 
would rusn up to her and seize her hand; bat, as 
she cast a hasty glance around,: she pereceired 
him, not rushing towards her, but dancing with 
Sara, who was looking more beautiful and brilr 
liant than ever. The rose which Petrea had giv- 
en him— foitbless knight! — together with the 
myrtle sprig on which she had speculated, were 
both of them placed in Sara's bosom. The eyes 
of "le plus vaillant" were incessantly riveted 
upon " la plus belle,** as Sara was then unani- 
mously declared to be. The glory of the Af- 
tonstjernas paled in the night, as they were toa 
.much heated by dancing, but Sara's star burned 
brighter and brighter. She was introduced lo the 
Countess Solstrale, who paid her charming^com- 
pliments^ and called her "la reine du M" at 
which the Aflonstjemas looked displeased. 

" Thousand devils, how handsome she is !" ex- 
claimed the old genUeman who had striven with 
Petrea about the teacup, and who now, without 
being aware of it, trod upon her foot as he thrust 
himself before her to get a bett^ view of "la 
reine du bal." 

Overlooked, humiliated, quiet and dejected, 
Petrea withdrew into another room. The scenes 
of the evening passed in review before her soul, 
and appeared now quite in an altered light. The 
mirror which a few nours before had flattered her 
with the notion (hat she might be called la plut 
belle f now showed her her face red and unsightly;, 
she thought herself the most ridiculous and an- 
fortunate of ha'man beings. She felt at this mo- 
ment a kind of hostility against herself. She 
thought (& something which she was preparin? 
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Ibr Sara, and which was to be an agreeable sur- 
prise to her, and which was to be made known 
to her in a few 4ays— she thought of this, and in 
that moment of trouble the thought of it, Hke a 
sunbeam on dark clouds, brightened the night in 
her soul. The thought of gratifying one, who 
on this evening bad so deeply wound^ her, gave 
a mild and beneficial turn to her mind. 

After supper, a balcony in the saloon adjodntng 
the ball-room was open»l, in order somewhat to 
cool the heated atmosphere of the room. , 

Two persons, a lady and gentleman, stepped 
into the balcony ; a light whits shawl waa thrown 
OYer the lady's shoulders ; stars garianded her 
dark hair; stars flashed inherbliLck eyes, which 
glanced fiercely around into free space. 

There lay over the landscape fne deiiciously 
mysterious half-darkness of a May-night — a ma- 
gical veil, which half hides: and half repeals its 
beauty, and which calls forth mysterious and 
prophetic forebodings. A mighty and entrancing 
revelation of the gloriousness of life seemed to 
sing in the wind, which passed tranquilly whis- 
tling through space, shone in the stars, and wan- 
dered high above earth. 

« A.h, life ! life 1" exclaimed she, and sliretehed 
f>rth her arms towards spacCj as if she would emp 
brace it. 

** Enchanting girl!" said he, while he seized 
her hand, "my life belongs to yon t" 

" Conduct me fo»*h into flpee, fresh life,^' said 
she, without withdra siring her hand, and looking 
haughtily at him all the while, " and my hand 
belongs' to you I But remember you this, that I 
will be freer-free as the wind which now kisses 
jour forehead, and lif^ those topmost branches 
of the tree. I love freedom, power, and tewiour 1 
Conduct me to these, help, me to obtain these, 
and my gratitude will secure to yon my love ; 
will fetter me to you with stronger bonds than 
those of ceremony and prejudice, to which I only 
submit out of regard to those who otherwise 
would weep over me, and whom I would not 
willingly distress more than th^re is need for. It 
shall not bind us more than we ourselves wish. 
Freedom shall be the releasing of our bond I" 

"Beautiful woman!" answered he, "raised 
above the hyprocrisy of weakness ; above the 
darkness of prejudice — I admire you and obey 
you I Only to such a woman can my will sub- 
mit I My beautiful scholar is become my teach- 
er ! Well then, let the band of the priest unite 
us; my hand shall conduct you up to that brill- 
iant throne which your beauty and your talents 
deserve ! I wiU only elevate you in order, as 
noi^, to fall before your feet the most devoted of 
your servants !" 

He drooped upon one knee before her ; and 
she, bending herself towards him, let her lips 
touch his forehead. He threw his arms round 
ncr, and held her for one moment bent towards 
him. A supercilious scornful expression, unob- 
served by her, played upon his Mps. 

''Release me. Hermann! some one comes," 
said she; he did so, and as she raised her proud 
neck against his will, a flash of indignation bum^ 
ed in her eyes. 

They withdrew, and anotheroouple stepped out 
Into the balcony. 

He. Wait, let me wrap your cloak better round 
you ; the wind is cool. 

She. Ah, how beautiful to feel how it wraps 
«8 both ! Do you see how we are here standing 
l)etween heaven and earth, separated d'om all the 
vorldl 



: Pe. I do not see it— I *isee my lovely world !•. 
my arms ! . ) have you, Laura ! Laura, tell me,^ 
are you happy 1 

She. Ah, no I 

He. Howl 

She. Ah, I am not happy because I am toa 
happy ! I fancy I never can have deserved this 
happiness. I cannot conceive how it came to 
my share. Ah, Arvid! to live thus with you, » 
with my mother; my siSter, all that I most love 
-^-and then to be yioars for so long I 

He. Say for ever, my Laura 1 Our union be- 
longs as much to heaven as to earth, here as 
there ; to all eternity I am yours, and you arv 
mine! 

She. Hush, my Arvid ! I hear my mother's 
voice— she calls me — ^let us go to her. 

They hastened into the room, and presently 
another couple took their plaoe. 

He. Cousin Louise, do you like evening air T 
Cousin Louise, I fancy it is rather romantic. 
Cousin, do you like the stars 7 I am a great 
friepd of the stars too ; I think on what the poet 
sings: 

rilenUy as Egypt's pdMb 

They move. 
Look, cousin Louise, towards the corner— in the 
west there lies Oestanvik. If it would give you 
any pleasure to make a little tour there, I would 
beg that I might drive you there in my new lan- 
dau. I really think. Cousin Lou ise, that Oestan- 
vik would please you : the peaches and the vines 
are just now in full bloom ; it is a beautiful sight. 

A deep sigh is heard. 

She. Who sighs so 1 

A Voice. Somebody who is poor, and who- 
now, for the first time, envies the rich. 

He. O rich ! God forbid I rich I am not ex- 
actly. One has one's competency, thank Godt 
One has wherewith to live. I can honestly main- 
tain myself and a family. I sow two hundred 
bushels of wheat ; and woat do yoti think. Cousin 
Louise— but where is Cousin Louise ? 

A Voice. It seemed to her, no doubt, as if a 
cold wind came over here from Oestanvik. 

At the moment when the two gentlemen re- 
turned to the room, a girl came alone into the bal- 
cony. The misfortunes of the evening depressed 
her heart, and were felt to be so much more hu- 
miliating because they were of such a mean 
kind. Some burning tears stole quickly down 
her cheeks, but were kissed away by the evening 
wind. She looked up to heaven ; it never had 
seemed so high and glorious before. Her soul 
raised itself — mounted even higher than her 
glance— up to the migh^ friend of numan hearts ; 
and He gave to hers a presentiment, that a l!ime 
would come when, in nis love, all adversity of 
earth would lie forgotten. 

The days at Azelholm wore on merrily amid 
ever- varying delights. Petrea wrote long letters-. 
in prose, and in verse, to her sisters at home, and' 
impartea to them all that occurred here. Her 
own misfortunes, whicD she even exaggerated^ 
she described in such a comic manner, that those 
very things which w«re at first distressing to her^ 
were made a spring of hearty merriment both to 
herself and Xo ner family. 

She received one day a letter from her father^ 
which contained the following words: 
"- My good Child, 

" Your letters, my dear child, give me and your 
sisters great pleasure; not merely on account of 
the lively thmgs which ihft^ c«Cl\»x^^\s^ \siRR^ 
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eoidd not sacceed— H was aA past ; ereryhodj, 
tmt mmre dspeciallj Jacobi, Were oat of Uune for 
mirth, and th^y now began to apeak of ret vning 
home. 

Bat now all at mce the heavy tramping of 
horses, and a bnstle ^t the inn door was heard, 
and at the same moment a splendid landau, 
drawn by fonr prancing horses, drew up before 
it. It was the Landed-proprietor, who, unac- 
quainted with the hasty departure of therranks 
from Azelhohn, was now returning there after 
a short absence, and who had drawn up at this 
Inn form moment^s breathing-time for his horses. 
And to brder for himself a glass of the beer for 
Vhibh the pla6e was renowned. The Company 
Which hs here so unexpectedly encountered oc- 
casioned an alteration in his first plan. He de- 
termined to accompany the family to the city, 
and besought his aunt and cousins to make use 
of his landau. It would certainly please them 
80 much ; it went with each unexampled ease ; 
*was so comfortable that one coald sl^ep there- 
in with perfect convenience even on the heavi- 
est roads, etc. etc. Elise, who really had suf- 
fered from the merciless shaking of the hired 
carriage, was inclined to accept the offer ; and 
as it immediately began to rain, and as the 
Judge preferred the carriage to the chaise in 
which he had driven with Eva, the affair was 
i^iiicklyarrjanged. Elise and some of the daagh- 
ters were to go in the landau. Which was turn- 
ed in the mean time, on account of the rain, into. 
a coach ; and the Judge, and the rest of the 
company were to divide themselves among the 
other carriages. As these wei^ ready to receive 
the company, Jacobi droye his Medeiwi-darriage 
close on the landau of the Landed-proprietor, 
who looked more than once with a dark counte- 
nance to see whether any profane or injurious 
contact had taken place. 

Jacobi's heart beat violently as Louise came 
out on the steps of the inn door. The Land- 
ed-proprietor std^d on one side oflbring his 
hand, and Jacobi on the other offering his also, 
to conduct her to her former seat. She apnear^ 
ed faint, and moved slowly: she hesitatea for 
one moment, and then gave, with downcast 
eyes, her hand to the Landed-proprietor, who 
assisted her triumphantly into the carriage to 
her mother, and then mounting the box himself, 
away dashed the landau with its four prancing 
horses. Jacobi laid his hand on his heart, a 
choking sensation seeined to deprive him of 
breath, and with tears in his eyes he watched 
the handsbine departing carriage. The voice 
of Petrea, announcing to him that the enviable 
happiness awaited him of driving herself and 
Mr. Munter in the Medewi-carriage, called him 
to himself. He took his former seat in silence ; 
his heart was full Of disquiet ; and he remained 
far behind the others, in order that he might not 
have the least glimpse of the landau. 

Scarcely had the Medewl-carriage again made 
acquaintance with the ruts of the road than a 
violent shuck brought off one of the fore Whe^, 
and the Candidate, Petrea, and the Assessor, 
were tumbled one over the other into the mud. 
Quickly, however, they were all three once 
again on their feet ; Petrea laughing, and the 
Assessor scolding and fum ng. When Jacobi 
had discovered that all whict was alive was un- 
hurt, he looked lightly on the affair, and began 



to thmk how best it might be nmedied. A 
short eonneil was held in the rain, and n «ai 
concluded that Jacobi should rematin with the 
carriage till some one came to his assistaoee, 
and that in the mean time Petrea and the A»< 
sessor should make the best of their way oa 
fbot towards the city, and send, as soon as pas> 
sible, some people to his help. A labourer, wbo 
came by immediately afterwards, promised to 
do the same, and Petrea and Munter, who, 
however, was anything but consistent with 
his name, began their Walk throagh rain and 
mud. All this while, however, Petrea became 
mor« Joyful and happy: firstly, all this was an 
adventure to her; secondly, she never befogs 
had been out in such weather ; thirdly, she f^ 
herself so light and unencumbered as she scaroe- 
ly ever had done before ; and, because she lo6k- 
ed upon hier clothes as given up to fate— 4o '% 
power against which none other on f^wh codd 
contend, she walked on in joy of heart, splash- 
ing thfough the puddles, and fueling with great 
delight how the rain was penetrating her drett^ 
and seeing how the colour was washed aw^ 
both from shawl and bonnet. 

Petrea had in all this a resemblance to hei 
bfother, and flattered herself also that she migbt 
have some resemblance to Diogenes ; and as 
her inclination lay towards extremes, sheWoidd 
very wilh'ngly be Diogenes, since she cooM not, 
as she very Well knew, be Alexander. Htm 
she perceived that in reality she needed very lit- 
tle of outward comforts to make her happy ; she 
felt hetself in her adverse circumstances so free 
and rich ; she had become on thee^and-tboa 
terms With thie rain-drops, wfth the wind, with 
the shrubs and grass— with all nature in short; 
she had not here the mishaps and the humilia- 
tions to fear which atmoyed her so often in 
Company. If the magpies laughed at her, she 
laughed at them in return. Long life to freedom f 

With all thBse fbelings, Petrea got into such 
excessively high spirits, that she infected there- 
with her companions in misfortune ; or accord- 
ing to her vocabulary, good fortune. But now,, 
however, came in such a horrible tempest, with 
hail, that Petrea was obliged to quail before it. 
The Assessor looked out for shelter ; and Pe- 
trea, quite charmed that she was neariy bloWn 
away, followed him along a narrow foot-path 
which led into the wood, onward in the direc- 
tion of a smoke, which, driven towards them 
by the storm, seemed to announce that a hos- 
pitable hut was at hand where they might ob- 
tain shelter. "While they were wandering aboot 
to discover this, Petrea's fency, more uni^ 
Strained than the storm, busied itself with crea- 
tions of robbers, C^btles, white hermits, hiddien 
treasures, and other splendours, to which the 
smoke was to conduct her. But ah ! they 
were altogether built up of smoke, since it arose 
from no other than 'a charcoaUbumCr*s kihi, 
and Petrea had not the stnallest desife to make 
a nearer acquaintance with the hidden divinfty 
b^ Which the smoke was the evidence. Tfti 
smallest hut of the Charcoal-burner, in theffom 
of a sugar-loaf, stood uot far from the kiln, thP 
unbolted door of which was opened by the A«< 
sessor. No hermit, nor even robber had hH 
abode therein ; but the hut was clean and com- 
pact, and it was with no little pleasure thai the 
Assessor took possession of it, and seatei* nim- 
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mtii with Petrea, on the only bench which it 
poesessed. Petrea sighed. What a misei^able 
metamorphosis of her glorious castle in the air ! 

The prospect which the open door of the hut 
.presented, and which had no interest for Petrea, 
appeared, on the contrary, captivating to her 
companion. He was there deep in the wood, 
in a solitude wild, but still of an elevating char- 
acter. The hut stood in an open space, but 
tound about it various species of pine trees 
stood boldly grouped, and bowed themselves 
not bfi<':re the storm which howled in their tops. 
Several lay fallen on the ground, but evidently 
from age ; grass and flowers grew on the earth, 
which these patriarchs of the wood had toni up 
wilh their powerful roots. Among others, two 
MiU pine tiees stood together : the one was de- 
cayed, and seemed' about to separate itself 
fyook its root ; but the oth^, young, green, and 
«troQg,hadsoentwined it in its branches, that it 
Mtood upright, mingling its withered arms with 
l^e verdure of the othet, and yielding not, al- 
though shook by the tempest.^ The expressive 
■ 0aiioe of the Assessor rest^ long on these 
nrees ; his eyes filled with tears ; his peculiar, 
keautifo],. bat inetancboly smile played about 
hw lips, and kindly sentiments seemed to fill 
liis breast. He spoke to Petrea of a people of 
antiquity who dwelt in deserts ; he spol^ of 
Ihe pure condition of the Essenes, a morning 
iawn of Christendom, and his words ran thus : 

** A thirst alter holiness drove men and wom- 
en out of the tumult of the world, out of great 
cities, into desert places, in order that they 
might dedicate themsdves to a pure and perfect 
life. There ^ey built for themselves huts, and 
formed a state, whose law was labour and de^ 
Totion to Crod. No earthly possession was en- 
joyed merely on account of pleasure, but only 
as the means of a higher life. They strove af- 
ter purity in Ail and body; tranquillity and 
-aeriousness characterised their demeanour. 
They assembled together at sunrise, and lifted 
«p hymns and prayers to the Supreme Being. 
Seventeen hours of each day were devoted to 
labour, study, and contemplation. Their wants 
were few, and therefore life was easy. Their 
disoourse was elevated, dnd was occupied by 
subjects of the sublime learning which belonged 
to their sect. They believed on xme Eternal 
>God, whose existence was light and purity. 
They sought to approach him by purity of heart 
and action, by renunciation of the pleasures of 
tke world, and by humility of heart and mind 
io understand the works of the allwise Creator. 
They believed in quiet abodes op the other side 
of the desert pilgrimage, where clear waters 
ran and soft winds blew, where spring and 
peace had their home ; there they hoped to ar- 
rive at the end of their journey through life." 

There is no want of rays of light on earth ; 
(hey penetrate its misty atmosphere in manifold 
directions, although human perception is not as 
much aware of them at one time as at another. 
The words of the Assessor made at this mo- 
ment an indescribable impression on Petrea. 
She wept from the sweet emotion excited by the 
description of a condition which was so perfect, 
and of enileavours which were so holy. It ap- 
peared to her as if she knew her own vocation 
^-her own path through life ; one which would 
release her soul from all trifles, all vanities, all J 



disquiets, and which would, speed her on to 
light and peace. While these thoughts, or rath- 
er sentiments, swelled in her breast, she looked 
through her tears, not on her companion, as he 
sate there with his expres^ve countenance and 
his large beautiful eyes fixed on the scene be- 
fore him— she saw in him, not J§remias Mun- 
ter, but a white hermit, with a scmiI full of sub- 
lime and holy knowledge. She longed to throw 
herself at his feet, and beseech his blessing rto 
propose to him that he should remain in this 
solitude, in this hut, with her ; that he shoiUd 
teach h^r wisdom ; and she would wait upon 
him as a daughter or as a servant, would rise 
with him and pray at sunrise, and do in all 
things like the Essenes. Thus would they die 
tb the world, and live only for heaven. 

Overpowered by her excited feelings, 0Urren- 
dc^red to the transports of the moment, and 
nearly choked with tears, Petrea sank on the 
breast of Jeremias, stammering for her unde- 
fined wia|es. 

If a millstone had fallen round his neck, oar 
good Assessor could not have been more con- 
founded than he was at that moment. Deepiy 
sunk in his own thoughts, he had quite forgot- 
ten that Petrea was there, till reminded of ber 
presence in this unexpected manner. But he 
was a man, nevertheljBss, who conkl easily un- 
derstand the excitement of mind in a young 
girl, and with a pure fervour of eye, while a 
good-humoured satire played about his mouth, 
be endeavoured to tranquillise her overwrought 
feelings. BeautifuU then, was the disoourse he 
held with her on all that calms aod sanetifies 
life; on aQ that on which man may found his 
abode, wheth^ in the desert or in the hamaa 
crawd; he «poke words then which Petrea 
n^er forgot, and which often, in a future day, 
broke the chaotic state of hor soul like beama 
of pure light. 

In the mean time the tempest had dispersed 
itself, and the Assessor began to think of a <se- 
turn ; for Petrea thought nothing aoout it, ^ 
would willingly have seen herself compelled-fii 
pass the night in the gloomy wood. But now 
the thought of relating her adventures at home 
attracted her, and before she got out of the 
wood, these adventures were increased, sineo 
fate presented her with the good fortune of as- 
sisting, with the help of her companion, an old 
woman, who had fallen with her bundle of 
sticks, upon her legs again, and of carrying the 
said bundle to her cottage, and of lighting her 
fire for her ; with releasing two gparrowa which 
a boy had made captive ; and, last of all, with 
releasing the Assessor himself from a thorn- 
bush, which, as it appeared, would have held 
him with such farce as vexed even himself. 
Petrea's hands bled in consequence of this 4)p- 
eration, but that only made her the livelier. 

When theyoame out of the wood, the rain 
had ceased aUpgether, the wind had abated, 
and the setting sun illumined the heavens and 
ditfused over the landscape a peculiar and beau- 
tiful radiance. The countenance of Jeremiaa 
Munter was cheerful ; he listened to the as- 
cending song of the lark,' and said, " this is 
beautiful!" He looked upon the raindrops 
which hung on the young grass, and saw how 
heaven reflected itself in them, and said, *• that 
is pure!" Petrea gava l<^ V\\.xJl^ ^itt^^^iL Sioa^ 
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eyerything to aee you happy 1 lAMie. She 
blushes — she seems moved — she is goin^ to 
speak ! Ah, what will she say to me ?] 

LbuisK. One, iwo, three, foar, fire, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten stitches to the no8&^ 
the pattern is here not very distinct. 

Jacobi. You will not hear me, wiH not un- 
derstand me ; you play with my distress ! Ah ! 
Louise ! 

LouisK. I want some more wool; — ^I haye 
left it in my room. [She goes.] 

8K00ND Bcmm. 

<rihe family is assembled in the libfary : tea 
is just finished. Louise, at Petrea's and Ga- 
briele*s urgent request, has laid out the cards oa 
a little table to tell them their fortunes. The 
Candidate seats himself near them, and appears 
determined to amuse himself with them, and to 
be lively ; but Louise assumes all the more her 
'* cathedral air." The Landed-proprietor steps 
in, bows, snorts, and kisses the hand of the 
" gracious aunt." 

Lakded-pbopsietor. Very cold this evening; 
I fancy we shall have frost. 

Elisb. It is a gloomy spring. We have lately 
read a most affecting account of the famine in 
the northern provinces. It is the misfortune of 
these late springs. 

Landbd-pbopribtob. O yes, the famine np 
there. No, we'll talk of something else— that's 
too gloomy. Iv'e had my peas covered with 
straw. Cousin Louise, are you fond of playing 
Patience 1 I am very fend of it too ; it is so 
composing. At my seat at Oestanvik I have 
little, little patience-cards. I fancy really that 
they would please my cousin. 

The Landed-i^oprietor seats himself c^i the 
other side of Louise : the Candidate gives some 
extraordinary shrugs. 

LouisB. This is not patielice; bat a little 
witchcraft, by which I r^d fate. Shall I proph- 
esy to you. Cousin Thuret 

Landbd-pbopbietob. Oyes! prophesy some- 
thing to me. Nothing disagreeable ! If I hear 
anything disagreeable in an evening, I always 
have bs[d dreams at night. Prophesy me pret- 
tily—a little wife— a wife as lovely and as ami- 
able as Cousin Louise. 

The Candidate [with a look as if he would 
send the Landed-proprietor head-over-heels to 
Oestan,vik]. I don't know whether Mamselle 
Louise likes flattery. 

Landbd-pbopbietob (who seems as if he nei- 
ther heard nor saw his rival). Cousin Louise, 
are you: fond of blue 1 

Louise. Bluet That is truly a lovely colour; 
but yet I prefer green. 

Landbd-pboprietor. Nay, that is good ! that 
is excellent ! At Oestanvik, my dressing-room 
furniture is blue, beautiful light blue silk dam- 
ask ; but in my sleeping-room I have green mo- 
reen. I fancy really. Cousin Louise, that 

The Candidate coughs, and th^ rushes oat 
of the room. Louise looks after him, ^ighs, 
and then examines the cards, in which she finds 
so many misfortunes for Cousin Thure, that be 
is quite terrified : the peas frosted, conflagration 
in the dressing-room, and last of all a rejection ! 
The Landed-proprietor declares, notwitbstaod- 
one friendly glance I Cannot you testow oue\ iivg, XYiaX \ife tnk^ xvo'OcivDk!^ ^1 >Xfla ^ui^ifiauRaat. 
Jhendly glance on him who would gladly give \Thftw»XAia>Kw^^««^^^Bffl^ 



ahe met with all her savings from the feast of 
Axelholm, and would willingly also have given 
them some of her clothes, had she not had the 
fear of Louise and her mother before her eyes. 
She wished for more adventures, and more par- 
ticularly for a longer way than it at this time 
appeared to be ; she thought she arrived at 
home too soon, but the Assessor thought not, 
neither did the rest of the party, who were be- 
ginning to be tery uneasy on account of their 
long absence. In the mean time Petrea and 
her companion had become very good friends 
on the walk ; Petrea was complimented for her 
courage, and Hennk pathetically declaimed in 
her praise — 

" Not every one rach height u Xenophoa can gtan, 
Am echolar and as hero, a lauiel-wreath obtain ;** 

and they all laughed. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
fireside scenes. 
'<Feom home may be good, but at home is 
best !" said Elise, from the bottom of her heart, 
as she was once more in her own house, and 
beside her own husband. 

The young people said nothing in op])osition 
to this sentiment as they returned to their com- 
fortable every-day life, which they now enliven- 
ed vith recollections and relations out of the 
*atoly-past time. They hoped that Louise would 
become pleasant and contented with her calm 
activity in the house and family as formerly, 
but it was not so; a gnawing pain seemed to 
consume her ; she became perceptibly thinner ; 
her good humour had vanished, and her eyes 
were often red .with weeping. In vain her pa- 
rents and sisters endeavour^ with the tender- 
est anxiety, to fathom the occasion of the 
change ; she would confess it to no one. That 
the root of her grief lay at her heart she would 
sot deny, but she appeared determined to con- 
ceal it from the eye of day. Jttcobi also began 
to look pale and thin, since )ie lamented deeply 
her state of feeling, and her altered behaviour, 
especially towards himself, which led him to 
the belief that he unconsciously had wounded, 
her, or in some other way that he was the cause 
of her displeasure ; and never had he felt more 
than now what a high value he set upon her, 
nor how much he loved her. This tension of 
mind, and his anxiety to approach Louise, and 
bring back a friendly understanding between 
them, occasioned various little scenes, some of 
which we will here describe. 

FIRST SCBNE. 

Louise sits by the window at her embroider- 
mg-frame: Jacobi seats himself opposite to 
her. 

Jacobi (sighing). Ah, Mamselle liOnise ! 

Louise looks at her shepherdess, and works 
on in silence. 

Jacobi. Everything in the world has ap- 
peared to me for some time wearisome and op- 
pressive. 

Louise works on, and is silent. 

Jacobi. And you could so easily make all so 
diSerent. Ah; Louise! only one kind word, 
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THIRD 8CBNB. 

The family assembled after supper : 

JsRBHiAS MuNTBR. 'What 18 the bitterest af- 
fliction 1 

Jacobx. Umetumed love. 

Pbtrba. Not to know what one shall be. 

Eva. To have offended some one that one 
A>Te8 beyond reconciliation. 

Thb Mothbr. I am of Eva's opinion ; I think 
nothing can be more painful. 

L0UI8B. Ah! there is yet something^ore pain- 
- ftil than that — something more bitter-r-and that 
is to lose one's faith in those whom one has 
loved ; to doubt— (Louise's lip trembles, she can 
say no more, becomes pale, rises, and goes out 
quickly; a general sensation ensues). 

Thb Fathbr. What is amiss with Louise 1 
ElisCi we must know what it is ! She should, 
she must tell us ! I cannot bear any longer to 
see her thus ; and I will go this moment and 
speak with her, if you will not rather do it. But 
you must not be satisfied till you know her very 
inmost feelings. The most horrid thing, I think, 
is mystery and vapours ! 

Thb Mothbr. I will go dir^tly to her. I have 
now an idea what it is, dearest Ernst ; and if I 
am somewhat long with her, let the others go to 
bed. I shall then find you alone. [She goes out.] 
•a * fourth scrnb. m 

The daughter on her knees, her face buried 
?n her han& ; the mother goes sOiUy up to her 
ind throws her arms around her. 

Mothbr. Jjouise, my good girl, what is amiss 
<dth yon 1 I have neVer seen you thus before. 
tbu must tell me what is at your heart — ^you 
nust! 

LouisB. I cannot ! I dare not ! 

Mothbr. You can ! you may ! WUl you make 
yourself, me, and all of us wretched by going on 
fai this way 1 Ah, Louise, do not let false shfune, 
or false tender;iess mislead yon. Tell me, do 
you break any bath, or violate any sacred duty 
by confessing what it is which depresses you ? 

LouisB. No oath ; no sacred duty— ^nd yet 
— yet- 

Mothbr. Then speak, in heaven's name, my 
child ! Unquestionably some unfounded suspi- 
cion is the cause of your present state. What 
do the words 'mean with which you left us this 
evening? You weep! Louise, I pray, I be- 
seech of you, if you love me, conceal nothing 
firom me ! Who is it that you love, yet can no 
more have faith in— no longer highly Esteem 1 
Answer me — is it your mbther 1 

LouisB. My mother! my mother! Ah, if you 
look on me thus ! I feel a pain, an emotion. 
Ah, my God ! all may be an error— a miserable 
slander, and I — ~ Well then, it shall out — 
that secret which* has gnawed my heart, and 
which I conceived it my duty to conceal ! But 
forgive me, my mother, if I grieve you ; forgive 
me if my words disturb your peace ; forgive me, 
if in my weakness, if in my doubt I have done 
you injustice, and remove the grief which has 
poisoned my life ! Ah, do you see, mother, it 
was mine, it was my sisters' happiness, to con- 
sider you so spotless — so angelically pure ! It 
was my pride that you were so, and that you 
were my mother ! And now— 

Mothbr. And now, Louise ? 

LouisB. And now it has been whispered to 
b, I cannot tell it ! 



Mothbr. Speak it out — ^I desire it ! I demand 
it ! We both stand before the Judgment-seat 
of God! 

LouisB. I have been led to believe that even 
my mother was not blameless — ^that she 

Mothbr. Go on, Louise ! • 

LooisB. That she and Jacobi loved one an- 
other — ^that evil tongues had not blamed them 
without cause, and that still— — I despised these 
words, I despised the person who spoke them ; 
I endeavoured to chase thefe thoughts as crimi- 
nal from my soul. On this account it happened 
that I went one day to find you«-and I found 
Jacobi on his knee before you— I heard him 
speaking of his love. Now you know all, 
mother ! 

Mothbr. And what is your belief in all thist 

L0UI8B. Ah, I know not what I ought to be- 
lieve ! But since that moment there has been 
no peace in my soul, and I have fancied that it 
never would return, that I should never lose the 
doubt which I could make known to no one. 

Mothbr. Let peace return to your soul, my 
child ! Good God ! how unfortunate I should 
be at this moment if my conscience were not 
pure ! But, thank heaven, my child, your moth- 
er has no such fault to reproach herself with ; 
and Jacobi deserves your utmost esteem, your 
utmost regard. I will entirely and freely con- 
fess to you the entire truth of that which has 
made you so uneasy. For one moment, when 
Jacobi first came to us, a warmer sentiment 
towards me awoke in his young, thoughtless 
heart, and in part it was returned by me. But 
you will not condemn me on account of an in- 
voluntary feeling which your father looked on 
with pardoning eyes. In a blessed hour we 
opened to each other our hearts, and it was his 
love, his strength and gentleness, which gave 
me power to overcome my weakness. Jacobi, 
at the same moment woke to a consciousness 
of his error, struggled against it, and overcame 
it. We separated soon after, and it was our 
mutual wish not to meet again for several years. 
In the mean time, Henrik was committed to his 
care, and Jacobi has been our exemplary friend, 
and instructor to him. Three years later, when 
I again met him, I extended my hsnd to him as 
a sister; and he— yes, my dear girl ! and I 
err greatly if he did not then begin in his heart 
to love me as a mother. But whi(t then had its 
beginning, has since then had its completion^ 
it was in the character of a son that you saw 
him kneel |p me, thanking me that I would fa- 
vour his love to my daughtar — ^to my Ijouise, 
who, therefore, has so unnecessarily conjured 
up a monster to terrify herself and us all." 

In the latter part of this conversation the 
mother spoke quite in a jesting tone, which, 
perhaps, did more even than her simple expla- 
nation to reassure the heart of her daughter. 
She pressed her hands on her heart, and looked 
thankfully up to heaven. 

**^And if," continued her mother, "you ytt 
entertain any doubt, talk with your father, talk 
with Jacobi, and their words will strengthen 
mine. But I see you need it not — ^your heart, 
my child, is again at peace !" 

"Ah, thank God! thank God!" exclaimed 
Louise^ sinking on her knees before her mother^ 
and covem^ ^et YoltA^ ^w^ «^«^\«st ^^s^^->8^ 
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ymi I Oh« can jtmi forgive my being so week ; 
■qr being so easy of belief 1 Never, never shall 
I forgive myseif !" 

Loiuse was out of herself, she trembled vio- 
lently ; she had never before been in a state of 
each Agitation. Her mother, however, knew 
the remedy for the mind as well as for the body 
^knew how to tranquillize her excited state. 
She besought her, therefore,* to go to rest, seat- 
ed heniblf beside her bed, took her hand in hers, 
and then attempted to divert her mind from the 
past scene, endeavouring with the utmost delir 
eacy to turn her mind on the Candidate and on 
the Landed-proprietor as lovers. But Louise 
had only one thought, cue sentiment — ^the hap- 
py release from her doubt. When her mother 
saw that she was calmer, she embraced her. 
^ And now go to sleep, my dear girl," said she. 
** I must now leave you in order to hasten to 
one who waits impatiently for me, and that is 
yonr father. He is extremely uneasy on your 
account, and I can now make him easy by can 
d^y communicating all that has passed be- 
tween us. For the rest I can assure you that 
joo have said nothing which can make us un 
easy. That I was calmnniated by one person, 
and am so still, he knows as well as I do. He 
has assisted me to bear it cahnly ; he is truly 
BO superior, so excellent I Ah, Louise, it is a 
great blessing when husband and wife, parents 
and children, cherish entire confidence in each 
other ! It is so beautiful, so glorious, to be able 
to say every thing to each other in love !" 

FIFTH 8CENK. 

The garden. It is morning ! the larks sing, 
(he narcissi fill the air with odour; the bird 
cherry-tree waves in the morning breeze ; the 
eherry blossoms op<ni themselves to the bees 
whidi hum about in their bosouL The sun 
shines on all its children. 

Louise is walking in the middle-alley. Father 
Noah's sertnon in her hand, but with her eyes 
ixed on the little poem appended to it, which by 
no means had anything to do with Father Noah. 
The Candidate comes towards her from a cross 
walk, with a gtomny air, and a black pansjr in 
hishaiid; • 

The two meet, and sahite each other silently. 

JjicoBi. Might I speak one moment with you^ 
I Will not detain you long. 

Louise bows her head, is silient, and blushes. 

Jaoobi. In an hoar's time I shall take my 
dftpartnre, but I must beseech of y|u to answer 
me one question before I say farewell to you ! 

LooiSB. Yongomg! Where* Whyl 

Jaoobi. WfaerCj is indiflTerent to me, so that 
I leave this place ; why, because I cannot bear 
the unkindness of one person who is dear to 
me, and who, I once thoui^t, cherished afriend- 
ship for me ! For fourteen days you have be- 
haved in such a way to me as has embittered 
my life; and why t Have I been so unfortunate 
as to ofi^nd you, or to excite yonr displeasure 1 
Why then delay explaining the cause to me 1 Is 
it right to sentence any one unheard, and that 
one a friend — a friend from childhood 1 Is it 
right— pardon me, Louise-r-is it Christian, to be 
so severe, so immoveable 1 In the sermons i^ 
which you are so fond of reading, do you findj 



an almost severe senousness, as was quite for 
eign to his gentle and cheerful spirit. 

« I have done wrong,'' replied Louise, with 
deep emotion, "very wiong, but I have bees 
misled ; at some future time perhaps I may tett 
you how. Since last evening, I know how de- 
ceived I have been, how I have deceived my- 
self; and now I know that nobody is to blame 
in this affair but myself I have muoh, very 
much, to reproach myself with, on accourt of 
my reserve towards my own family, and towards 
you also. Forgive me, best Jacobi,'' continued 
she, ofi*ering her hand with almost. humility: 
" forgive me, I have been very unkind to you ;" 
— Louise could not longer restrain her tears^ 
« but/' added she, " neither have t been happy 
either !" 

" Thanks ! thanks, Louise !" exclaimed Ja- 
oobi, grasping her hand, and pressing it to his 
breast and to his lips ; " how happy this kind- 
ness makes me! Now I can breathe again! 
r4ow I can leave you with a cheerful heart !" . 

'' But why will you leave us 1" asked she in a 
half-discontented tone. 

" Because," answered Jacobi, " it would not 
give me pleasure to witness a betrothal which 
will soon be celebrated; because, from yoox 
late behaviour, I must beiconvinced you cannot 
entertain any warmer sentiment towards me." 

" If that were the case," replied she, in the 

tone as before, '* I should not have been 

" so long." 

How !" exclaimed Jacobi, joyfully. " Ah 

Louise, what words ! what bold hopes may they 

excite ! Might I mention them to you * 

might I venture to say to you what I sometimes 

have thought, and still now think 1" 

Louise was silent, and Jacobi continued : 

'VI have thought," said he, " that the humble^ 
nnprovided-for Jacobi oould offer you a better 
ftnitua^ than your rich neighbour Oestanvilr. I 
have hoped that my love, the ttue dedication 
of my whole life, might make you h^>py ; that 
a smaller portion of worldly wealth might sattB- 
fy you, if it were offered you by a man who 
l^w deeply your worthy and who desired no- 
_ better than to be ennobled by your hand. 
Oi if this beh>ved hand would guide me- throoi^ 
life, how bright, how peaoeful would not life be ! 
I should fear neither adversity nor temptation ! ' 
and how should I not endeavour to be graitefhi 
to Providence for his goodness to me ! LomsOf 
it is thus that I have thought, and fancied, and 
d.eamed ! O tell me, was it only a dream» or 

ay not the dream become a reality 1" 

Louise did not withdraw the ^nd which he 
had taken, but lo<^ed upon the speator with kt 
finite kindness. 

"One word," besought Jacobi, ''only one 
word ! Might I say my Louise 1 Louis&— no !" 

" Speak with my parents," said Louise, deetp- 
ly blushing, and turning a«de her head. 

"My Louise !" exclaimed Jacobi, and intox- 
icated with tenderness and joy, pressed her to 
his heart. 

" Think of my parents," said Louise, gently 
pushing him back; "without their consent I 
will make no promise. Their answer shall de- 
cide me." 

We will hasten together, my Louisei" said 
nothing aaid of kindness and reconciliation !" I he, " and desire their blessing." 
Jaeobi spoke with a fervour, and with such; ^^ ^^ a2U)ive,\>eiaX ^^Atit^;^ t^^lisooa^ <*ldo 
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not feel myaHf calmenoucli, bot gtrong enough. 
I will wait your return here." 



With this fifth scene we conjecture that the 
little drama has arrived at the desired conclu- 
sion, and therefore we add no farther scene to 
what naturally follows. 

As the Candidate hastened with lover's speed 
to Louise's parents he struck hard against some- 
foody in ihe doorway, who was coming out. 
The two opponents stepped baek each a lew 
-paces^ and the Candidate and the Landed-pro 
prietor stared in astonishment on each other. 

** Pardon me," said the Candidate, and was 
^vancing.; but the Landed-proprietor held him 
back^ whilst he inquired with great earnestness, 
and with a self-satisfied smile, " Hear you, my, 
friend : can you tell me whether Cousin Louise* 
is in the garden 1 I came this moment from 
tier parents, and would now speak with her. 
Oan you tell me where she is 1" 

"I — I don't know!" said Jacobi, releasing 
himself, and hastening with a secret anxiety 
of mind up to her parents. 

Jn the mean time the Landed-proprietor had 
^eiuight a glimpse of Louise in the garden, and 
htttened up to her. 

h waS) in fact, no surprise to Louise when, 
aitef all tho preliminary questions, '* Cousin, do 
you like fish 1 do you like birds 1" there came 
at last the principal question, ** Cousin, do you 
like met" 

To this questtoil it is true she gave a some* 
yf^^t less blunt, but nevertheless a decided neg- 
ative reply, although it was gilded over with 
** esteem and friendship." 

The Candidate, on liis^ side, in the fulness 
aikd warmth of bis heart, laid open to Louise's 
jMdrents his love, his wishes, and his hopes. . It 
is true that Jacob! was now without any office,. 
ii# wdl as without any property ; but he had 
xnany expeetationSi and amid these, like a sun 
and a support, his Excellence D. The Judge 
was himself no friend to such supports, and 
Etise did not approve of long engagements : but 
thtitt both Of them loved Jacobi; both of them 
wished^ above all things^ the true happiness and 
^eil-bemg of their daughter ; and se it happen- 
ed that, after much oonnsel, and after Louise 
>bad been questioned by her parents, and they 
•IcMind that she had sincerely the same wishes 
as Jacobi, and that she believed she should be 
thftppy with him, aind after Jacobi had combated 
with great fertenoy and effect every postpone- 
lAent of the betrothal,— that, after all this had 
been brought to a fortunate issue, he received 
a ftyrm^ yes, and he and Louise, on the after- 
noon of the same day whose morning sun had 
aeen their explanation, were betrothed. 

Jacobi was beyond descripti<»i happy ; Lou- 
ise tranquil bnt gentle. Henrik dieolared that 
her Majesty appeared too merciful. Perhajps all 
this proceeded from her thoughts being already 
occupied with the increasing and arranging of 
Jacobi's wardrobe: She began already to think 
about putting in hand a fine piece of linen- 
weaving. She actually had consented to the 
quick betrothal, principally, as she herself con- 
fessed to Eva, " in order to have him better 
under her hands." 

Go^^eader— and if thon art a Candidate, 
^£ood:,:jDandidate— pardon <'oar eldest" il she 



gave her consent somewhat in mercy. We can 
assure thee, that our Jacobi was no worse off 
on that account ; so he himself seemed to think, 
and his joy and cordiality seemed to have great 
influence in banishing " the cathedral" out o( 
Louisa's demeanour. 

This view of the connexion, and the hearty 
joy which Louise*s brother and sisters express- 
ed over this betrothal, and which proved how 
beloved he was by them all, smoothed the 
wrinkles from the J)rOw of the Judge, and let 
Elise's heart feer the swieetest satisfaction. 
Henrik, especially, declared Iqudly his delight 
in having his beloved friend and instructor for 
a brother-in-law — an actual brother. 

*• And now listen, brother-in-law," said he, 
fixing his large eyes on Louise ; " assume your 
rights as master of the house properly, brother, 
dear ; and don't let the slippers be master of 
the house. If you marry a queen, you must be 
king, you understand that very weU, and must 
take care of your majesty ; and- if she look likls 
a cathedral, Why then do you look like the hiel 
judgtnent, and thunder accordingly ! You laugh; 
but you must «ot receive any adrice so lightly, 

but lay* it seriously to heart, and ^but, dbar 

friend, shall we not have a little bowl this eve- 
ning 1 shail we not, mother dear? Yes, cer- 
tainly, we will! I shall have the honour of 
mixing it myself Shalt we not drink the health ' 
of your majesties 1 I shall nfix a bowl^sugar >• 
and oranges !^a bowl ! a bowl !" 

With this exclamation Henrik rushed tdth 
outstretched arms to the door, which at that 
moment opened, aiid he embraced the worthy 
Mrs. Gunilla. * 

•' He ! man— good heaven ! Best-bfeloVeia !" 
exclaimed she, " he, he, he ! what is up hera % 
He never thought, did he, that he tihorufd take 
the old woman iti his artns ! he, he, he f" 

Jienrik excused himself in the most revetea 
and cordial manner, explained the cause of 
his^ ecstasy, and introduced to her the new^ 
betrothed. Mrs. Gunilla at first was astonish^ 
ed, and then affected to tears. She embrat«ci 
inise, and then Louise, and Jacobi also. *<G6d 
bless you!" said she, with all h^r beattflful, 
quiet cordiality, atid then, somewhat pale, seat^ 
ed herself silently on the sofa, and seemed t» 
be thinking sorrowfhlly how often anxious, dh^ 
piriting days succeed the cheerful morning o^it 
betrothal. Whether it was from these thoughts, 
or that Mrs. Gunilht really felt heriself nnweft 
we know n<ft, but she became paler and ptdet. 
Gabriele went out to fetch her a glass of water, 
and as she opened the door, ran against Ml*. 
Munter, Who Was just then entering. 

With a little cry of surprise she recoveftklt 
from this unexpeeted shock. He looked at hei* 
with an astonished countenance, and the neA 
moment was surrounded by the other younf 
people. 

" Now, see, see ! What is aH this t" exclaim- 
ed he; "why do you overwhelm mt thnsi 
Cannot one move any longer in pesKie 1 I am 
not going to dance. Monsieur Henricus ! Do 
not split mfs ears, Miss Petrea ! What 1 be- 
trothed! Whati Whol Our eldest 1 B<My 
and bones ! let me s^t down and take a pinc^ 
of snuff Our eldest betrothed ! that is tk€«l- 
f\il\ \3s<i\v \— waG\\\ \>aaX \^ T!^>&fc \\vf5*S8S^\ 
, uYi, \i\\, Vi\v, \i\Ji\ V>aaX. \a ^t^voasSq \tfss:e^^\ ^^ 
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The Assessor coughed thus, and blew his 
nose for a good while, during which the family, 
who knew his way so well, laughed heartily, 
with the exception of Louise, who reddened, 
and was almost angry at his exclamations, es- 
pecially at that of horrible. 

" Nay," said he, rising up and restoring the 
snuff-box again to his pocket, " one must be 
contented with what cannot be helped. What 
is written is written. And, as the Scripture 
says, blessed are they who HIcrease and mul- 
tiply the incorrigible human race, so, in heav- 
en^s name, good luck to you ! Good luck and 
blessing, dear human beings !" And thus say- 
ing, he heartily shook the hands of Jacob! and 
Louise, who returned his hand-i>ressure with 
kindness, although not tjuite satisfied with the 
form of his good wishes. 

«• Never, in all my life," said Henrik, " did I 
hear a less cheerful congratulation. Mrs. Gu- 
niUa and good Mr. Munter to-day must be in 
melancholy humour : but now they are sitting 
down by each other, and we may hope that af- 
ter they have had a comfortable quarrel togeth- 
er, they will cheer up a little." 

But no ; no quarrel ensued this evening be- 
tween the two. He had tidings to announce 
to her, which appeared difficult for him to com- 
manicate, and which filled her eyes with tears 
•^Pjrrrhus was detd ! 

" He was yesterday quite well," said Munter, 
" and licked my hand as I bade him good-night. 
To-day he took his morning coffee with a good 
appetite, and then lay down on his cushion to 
sleep. As I return^ home, well-pleas^ to 
thini of playing with my little comrade, he lay 
dead on his cushion !" 

. Mrs. Gunilla and he talked for a long time 
about the little favourite, and appeared in con- 
sequence to become very good friends. 

Jeremias Munter was tlus evening in a mA 
censorious humour than common. His eyes 
rested with a sad expression on the newly be- 
trothed. 

** Yes," said he, as if speaking to himself, 
"if one had only confidence in oneself; if one 
was only clear as to one's own motives, then 
one might have some ground to hope that one 
could make another happy, and could be happy 
with them." 

" One must know oneself thus well, so far," 
said Louise, not without a degree of confidence, 
'* that one can be certain of doing s(^ before one 
would voluntarily unite one's fate with that of 
another." 

" Thus well r* returned he warmly. « Yes, 
prosit ! Who knows thus well 1 You do not, 
dear sister, that I can' assure you. Ah !" con- 
tinued he, with bitter melancholy, " one may 
be horribly deceived in oneself, and by oneself, 
in this life. There is no one in this world who, 
if be rightly understand himself, has not to de- 
plore some infidelity to his friend — ^bis love — 
his better self! The self-love, the miserable 
egotism of human nature, where is there a cor- 
ner that it does not slide into 1 The wretched 
little /, how it thrusts itself forward 1 how 
thoughts of sdl^ designs for self, blot actions 
which otherwise might be called good !" 
'*jDo you, then, acknowledge no virtue 1 Is I 
tbffre, , then, do magnanimity, no excellence, 



wb/cb you can admire V 
*Do&9 not history ahow 



<< History !" interrupted he, " don*t speak ol 
history-<-don't bring it forward ! No, if I am 
to believe in virtue, it is such as history cannot 
meddle with or understand ; it is only in that 
which plays no great part in the world, which 
never, never coiUd have been applauded by it, 
and which is not acted publicly. Of this kind 
it is possible that something entirely beautifoi, 
something perfectly l)ure and holy, might be 
found. I will believe in it, although I do not 
discover it in myself I have examined my 
own soul, and can find nothing pure in it ; bat 
that it may be found in others, I believe. My 
head swells with the thought that there may exist 
perfectly pure and unsel&h virtue. Good heav- 
en, how beautiful it is ! And wherever such & 
seul may be found in the world, be it in palace 
or in hut, in gold or in rags, in man or in wom- 
an, who, shunning the praise of the world, fear- 
ing the flattery of their own hearts, fulfil unob- 
served and with honest zeal their duties, how- 
ever difficult they may be, and who labour and 
pray in secresy and stillness ; such a being I 
admire and love, and set high above all the 
Caesars and Ciceros of the world !" 

During this speech the judge, who had si- 
lently risen from his seat, approached his wife,. 
laid his hand gently on her shoulder, andlook^ 
rdund upon his children with glistening eyes. 

"Our time,". continued the Assessor, with, 
what was an extraordinary enthusiasm for him,. 
" understands but very li,tUe this greatness. It 
praises itself loudly, and on that account it is 
the less worthy of praise. Everybody will be 
remarkable, or, at least, will appear so. Ev- 
erybody steps forward and shouts, I ! I ! Wom- 
en even do' not any longer understand the no- 
bility of their incognito ; they also come forth, 
into notoriety, and shout ont their // Scarce- 
ly anybody will say, from the feeling of their, 
own hearts. Thou! — and yet it is this sama 
Thou which occasions man to forget that self- 
ish /, and in which lies his purest part ; his 
best happiness ! To be sure it may seem grand,, 
it may be quite ecstatic, evtn if it be only for a 
moment, to fill the world with one's name ; batr 
as in long-past times, millions and millions of 
men unit^ themselves to build a temple to the 
Supreme and then themselves sank silently^ 
namelessly, to the dust, having only inscribed 
His name and His glory ; certainly that waa 
far worthier !^' 

"You talk like King Solomon himself, Mr. 
Munter P' exclaimed Petrea, quite enraptured i 
** Ah, you must be an author ; you must writa 
a book of—" 

" Write !'* interrupted he, " On what account, 
should I write 1 Only to increase the misera- 
ble vanity of men 1 Write ! Bah !" 

"Every age has its wise men to build up 
temples," said Henrik, with a noble expression 
of countenance. 

"No!" continued the Assessor, with evident 
abhorrence, " I will not write ! but I will live I 
I have dreamed sometimes that I could live—" 
He ceased ; a singular emotion was express- 
ed in his countenance ; he arose, and *t6ok up- 
a book, into which he looked without reading, 
and soon after stepped quietly out of the house. 
The entertainment in the 'faihily this evening, 
W!ia, spvVe ot ^\i X\ax \\aA. ^u« before^ neoyive- 
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jesting earnestness, was, that every one, in the 
spirit which the Assessor had praised, should 
secretly labour at the temple-building, every 
. one with his own work-tool, and according to 
his own strength. 

The Judge walked up and down in the room, 
and took only occasional part in the entertain- 
ment,, although he listened to all and laughed 
applaudingly. It seemed as if the Assessor's 
words had excited a melancholy feeling in him, 
and he spoke warmly in praise bf his friend. 

" There does not exist a purer human soul 
than his," said he, " and he has thereby opera- 
ted very beneficially on me. Many men de- 
sire as much good, and do it also ; but few have 
to the same extent as he the pure mind, the 
perfectly noble motive." 

*< Ah ! if one could only make him happier, 
only make him more satisfied with life !" said 
Eva. 

«* Will you undertake the commission V* 
whispered Petrea, waggishly. 

Rather too audible a kiss suddenly turned all 
eyes on the Candidate and Louise ; the latter 
of whom was punishing her lover for his daring 
by a highly ungracious and indignant glanc^ 
which Henrik declared quite pulverized him 
As they, however, all separated for the night 
the Candidate besought and was permitted, in 
mercy, a little kiss, as a token of reconciliation 
and forgiveness of his offence regarding the 
great one. 

"My dear girl," said the mother to Louise 
as the two met, impeUed by a mutual desire to 
converse that same night in her boudoir, " how 
came Jacobi's wooing about so suddenly 1 I 
could not have believed that it would have been 
80 quickly decided. I am perfectly astonished 
even yet that you should be betrothed." 

" So am I," replied Louise, "I can hardly 
conceive how it has happened. We met one 
another this morning in the garden; Jacobi 
was gloomy, and out of sprrits, and had made 
Qp his mind to leave us, because he fancied I 
was about to be betrothed to Cousin Thure. I 
then besought him to forgive my late unkind- 
ness, and gave him som^ little idea of my friend- 
liness towards him ; whereupon he spoke to me 
of his own feelings and wishes so beautifully*, 
80 warmly, and thus — when I hardly know how 
It was myself, he 6aWed me his Louise, and I — 
told him to go and speak with my parents." 

"And in the meantime," said the mother, 
"your parents sent another wooer to their 
daughter, in order for him to receive from her 
a yes or no. Poor Cousin Thure ! He seem- 
ed to have such certain hope. But I trust he 
may soon console himself! But do you know, 
Louise, of late I have fancied that /Oestanvik 
and all its splendour might be a little captiva- 
ting to you ! And now do you really feel that 
you have had no loss in rejecting ;30 rich a 
worldly settlement 1" 

"Loss!" repeated Louise, "no, not now, 

certainly ; and yet I should say wrong if I de- 

uiRfi tii;,t ii ba8 liud temptations for me; and 

* «|ri»tii, i^ver would go to Oestanvik, 

^ *w improper It would be if I 

■ ^ me, whilst I never could 

,8 Cousin Thure; and, 

7Qb\ 80 much, and had 

i Oac^ however, the 



temptation was very powerful, and that was oa 
our return from Axelholm. 4s I rode along in 
Cousin Thure's easy landau, it seemed to me 
that it must be very agreeable to travel through 
life so comfortably and pleasantly. But at that 
thne I was very unhappy in myself; life had 
lost its best worth for me ; my faith in all that 
I loved most was poisoned ! Ah ! there arose 
in me then such a fearful doubt in all that wae 
good in the world, and I believed for one mo- 
ment that it would-be best to sleep out life, and 
therefore the easy rocking of the lapdau seem- 
ed so excellent. But now, now is this heavy 
dream vanished ! now life is again bright, and 
I clearly see my own way through it. Now I 
trouble myself no more about a landau than I 
do about a wheelbarrow ; nay, I would much 
rather now that my whole life should be' a 
working-day, for which I could thank God ! It 
is a delight to work for those whom one highljF 
esteems and loves ; and I desire nothing high- 
er than to be Able to live and work for my own 
family and for him who is to-day become jnj 
promised husband before God !" 

" God will bless you, my good girl !" said the 
mother, embracing her, and sweet affectionate 
tears were shed in the still evening. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TET MORE WOOING. 

Earlt on the following morning Eva receiv- 
ed a nosegay* of beautiful moss-roses, among 
which was a letter; she tore it open, and read 
the following words : 

" I have dreamed that I conld live ; and it is 
quite possible to dream a life more beautiful than 
that of a romance. Little Miss Eva, whom I 
have so oflen carried in my arms, — good young ' 
girl, whom I would so willingly sustain m my . 
breast,— hear what I have dreamed, what I some- 
times dream. 

" I dreamed that I was a rough, unsightly * 
rock, riepulsive and unfruitful. But a heart beat 
in the rock — a chained heart. It \>eB.i against 
the walls of its prison till it bled, because it 
longed to be abroad in the sunshine, but it could 
not break its bonds. I could not free myself. 
The rock wept because it was so hard, because 
it was a prison for its own life. There came a 
maiden, a light gentle angel, wandering through 
the wood, and laid her warm white hand on the 
rock, and pressed her pure lips upon it, breath- 
ing a congenial word of freedom. The rockjr 
wall opened itself, so that the heart, the poor 
captive heart, saw the light! The young girl 
went into the chamber of the heart, and called 
it her home ; and suddenly beautiful roses which 
diffused odours around, sprang forth from that 
happy heart towards its liberator, whilst the 
chambers of the heart vaulted itself high above 
her into a temple for her, clothing its walls with 
fresh foliage and with precious stones, upon 
which the sunbeams played. 

" I awoke from a sense of happiness that was 
too great to be enjoyed on earth; I awoke, an4 
ah ! the roses were vanished, the lovely girl was 
vanished, and I was once again the hard, un^ 
sightly, and joyless rock. But do you see, you ng 
maiden, the idea mil ttfiVVtvi^ \!RR.^>&j«X'^««a 
roses wYvVcti \ saw Vxv xoh ^waxsi ^\^\ss5AKa.\sw 
me- iTaal liie^ may 7^\\i>||jfm^^^\.^\^Nsi?^«s^ 
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mmkB hafpsr. The idea will remdn with me 
lliat this resonred, melanchol/ heart might yet 
•expand itself by an affectionate touch ; that there 
«r« precious stones within it, which would beam 
brightly Ibr those who called them forth into 
dight 

'*Gk>od young maiden, will you venture on 
.>lhe attempt; will you lav your warm hand on 
the rocli; will you breathe soAly upon it 1 O, 
•oertainly, under your touch it would soften, — it 
would bring Ibrth roses for you,— it would exalt 
ttaett' into a temple for you, a temple vocal with 
bymns of thanksgiving and love ! 

*4 know that I am old, old before my time: 
^t I am ugly and disagreeable, unpleasant, and 
perhaps ridiculous ; but I do not think thai na- 
ture intended me to be so. I have gone through 
life in such infinite solitude ; neither father nor 
aother, brother nor sister, have followed my 



l^ th i no sunshine has lighted either my child 
Cood or my youth j I have wandered solitaril) 
(through lile, combating with difficulties. Once 



1 had a friend,— he deserted me, and thence 
:grew the rock about my heart; thence became 
my demeanour severe, unattractive, and rough. 
Is it to remain so always 1 Will my life never 
bloom upon earth 1 Will no breath of heaven 
call forth my roses 1 

" Do you fear my melancholy temperament ? 
Oh, you have not seen how a giance, a word of 
vYoai» chases every cloud from my brow ; not 
because you are beautiful, but because you are 
.ffood and pure. Will you teach me to be good 1 
I will learn willingly from you I Prom you I 
woidd learn to love mankind, and to find more 
.good in the world than I have hitherto done. I 
inll live for you, if not for the world. By my 
'Wish the world should know nothing of me, till 
>the cross upon my grave told * here rests 

" Oh, it is beautiful to live nameless under the 
jpoisoned glance of the world ; poisoned, whether 
It praise or blame; beautiiul, not to be pollute4 
hf its observation, but more beautiful to be inti- 
•nately known to one — to possess one gentle and 
IfOnest friend, and that one a wife! Beautiful 
to be able to read her pore soul as in a mirror, 
»id to be aware there of every blot on one's own 
fbul, and to be able thus to purify it against the 
diiy of the great trial. 

"But I speak only of myself and my own 
happiness. Ah, the egotist— the cursed egotist ! 
Can I make you happy also, Eval Is it i^ot 
jRidacity in me to desire— ah, Eva, I love you 
inexpressibly! 

** I leave the esotist in your hand : do with 
liim what you will, be will ever remain 
"Yours." 

This letter made Eva very anxious and un- 
easy. She would so willingly have said yes, 
and made so good a man nappy, but then so 
jnany voices within her said no ! 

She spoke with her parents, with her brother 
And sisters. "He is so good, so excellent!" 
>8aid she. "Ah, if I could but properly love 
nim ! But I cannot— and then he is so old ; and 
I have no dssire to marry ; I am so happy in my 
own home." ^ 

" And do not leave it !" was the unanimous 
chorus of all the family. The father, indeied. 
was actually provoked by all this courtship ; and 
the mother thought it quite absurd that her bloom- 
ing Eva and Jeremias Munter should go togeth- 
er. %No one voice spoke for him but Petrea's, 
and^ a silent sigh in A^a's own bosonL The re- 
jwalt of all this consideration was, that Eva 



wrole with tearikl eyea the fbttorwing aaraier H 
her lover: 
" My best, and traly good Friend ! 
" Ah I do not be angry with me that! cannel 
become that which you wish. I shall certainlf 
not marry. I am too happy in my own home 
and family for that. Ah ! this is to be sure ego- 
tistical, but I cannot do otherwise. Fongivo me, 
I am so very much, so heartily attached'to yoa; 
and I should never be happy again if you love 
not hitherto as formerly 

"YourlitUe 

"Evi." 



In the evening Eva received a beautiftil and 
costly work-box, with the following lines: 

" Yes, yes, I can very well believe that the 
rough rock would be appalling. You will not 
venture to lay your delicate white band upon it, 
little Miss Eva ; will not breathe upon my poor 
roses ! Il.et them then remain in their grave! 

"I shall now make a journey, nor see you 
again a year and a day. But, good heay^a^l 
as you have given me a basket,* you shall re- 
ceive in return a little box. I bought it for my— 
bride, Eva ! Yet now, after all, Eva shall have 
it ; shall keep It ibr my sake. She may return 
it when I cease to be 

" Her tl«e and devoted Friend." 

" Do you think she is sorry for what she has 
done, dearest V* asked the Judge anxiously from 
his wife,.as he saw Eva's hot tears falling on the 
work-box; — "but it cannot be helped. She 
marry ! and that too with Munter ! She is in- 
deed nothing but a child ! But that is just the 
way ; when one has educated one's daughters, 
and taught them something of good manners, 
just when one has begun to have real pleasure 
in them, that one must lose them— must let them 
go to China if the lover chance to be a Chinese! 
Tt is intolerable f It is abominable ! I would 
not wish my worst enemy the pain of having 
grown-up daughters. Don't you think that 
Schwartz is already beginning to have serioof 
thoughts about Saral Good graciodist f£ we 
shotud yet have the plague of another lover " 



CHAPTER XXV. 

MORE COURTSniP STILL. 

J0DGE Frank had, unknown to himself, spo- 
ken a true word. It was true that Schwartz had 
drawn ever narrower circles around Sara^ and 
at the very time when she would appear free 
from his influence her temper became more un- 
certain and suspicious. The mother, uneasy 
about this connexion, no longer allowed her to 
be alone with him during the music lesson, and 
this watchfulness excited Sara's pride, and was 
received with less patience, and was even more 
disregarded than the first gentle remonstrances. 
The Judge was the only person before whom 
Sara did not exhibit the darur sid^ of her charao^ 
ter. His glance, his presence, seemed to have 
a certain power over her; besides which, she 
waf? , pe rh a p-^ J m re trek yed 1 > • i m . lu ^'^ « tiy 
other member of iht! family, mik the ^ |li 

One eveninif, Sara ? '' '"^^^ 
windows in the librarv. 



* "To n'lTB a lepentlcmBn m. 
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Belid oii het hand. Petrea sate at her feet o& a 
low stool ; she also was silent, but eveiy now 
and then looked up to Sara with a tender trou- 
bled expression, whilst in return Sara looked 
down towards her thoughtfully, and idmost 
gloomily. 

"Petiea," said she, sneaking low, "what 
"would j^ou say if I should leave you iuddenly 
to go into the wide World, and should never re- 
turn to you 1" 

" What should I say," answered Petrea, with 
a violent guish of tears : '' ah, I should say noth- 
ing at all, but should lietlown and die of grief I** 

**Do you. really love me then so, Petrea 1" 
asked she. 

"Do I love you!*' returned Petrea, "Ah, 
Sara, if you go away, take me with you as 
maid, as servant — I will do every thing for you !" 

" Good Petrea I'* whispered Sara, lajring her 
arm round her neck and kissing ner weeping 
eyes, " continue to love me, but do not follow 
mer 

" It seems terribly sultry to me, this evening!" 
said Henrik wearily : " We cannot manage any 
family assembling to-night — ^not a bit of music 
— ^not a bit of entertainment. The air seems as 
iT an earthquake were at hand. I fancy that 
Africa sends us something of a tempest. Petrea 
is crying; like the rainy season ; and there go the 
people m twos-and-twos and weep, and set 
themselves in comers and -^hisper and mutter, 
and kiss one another, from my God-fearing pa- 
rents down to my silly little sisters ! The Kmg 
aud Glueen, they go and seat themselves just as 
it happens on living or dead things — they had 
nearly seated themselves on me as I sate unof- 
fensively on the sofa ; but I made a turn about 
ioui dHwn coup. 

'* Betrothed! horribly we'krisome folks! are 
they not, Gabriele 1 they cannot hear, they can- 
not see ; they coald not speak, I fancy, but with 
one another !'' 

A light was burning in Sara's chamber far 
into the night. She was busied for a long time 
with her ioumal ; she wrote with a ^ying but 
unsteady hand. 

" So, to-morrow ; to-morrow all will be said, 
and I shall be bound. 

" I know that is but of little importance, alid 
yet I have such a horror of it ! O the power of 
custom and of form. 

" I know very well whom I could love ; there 
is a purity in his glance, a powerful purity which 
penetrates me — but how would he look on nie 
if he saw 

"I must go— I have no choice left! S. has 
me in his net— the money which 1 have borrow- 
ed from him binds me so fast! — for I cannot 
bear that they should know it, and despijse me ! 
I know that they would impoverish theinselves 
in order to release me, but I will not so humiliate 
myself. 

" And why do I speak of release % I go hen ce 
to a life of freedom and honour. I bow myself 
tmder the yoke but for a moment, only in order 
to exalt myself the more proudly. Now there 
is no more time to tremble and to' waver — away 
with these tears! And thou, Volney, proud, 
Strang thinker, stand by me ! Teach roe, when 
aP'others turn away, how I may rely on my 

^^" T changed the pen fop the book, 

* ""f uiidniE^ht struck before she 

'' Bse tmnquil and cold in order 

\ 1^ sleep. 
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The earthquake of whieh Henrik had spoken, 
came the next day, the signal of which was a 
letter from Schwartz to the Judge, in which he 
solicited the hand of Sara. His only wealth 
was his profession ; but with this alone he was 
convinced that his wife would want nothing: 
he was just about setting out on a journey 
through Europe, amd wished to be accompanied 
by Sara, of wnose consent and acquiescence he 
was quite sure. \ 

A certain degree of self-appreciation in a man 
was not at any time displeasing «o Judge Frank, 
but this letter breathed a supercilious assurance, 
a professional arrogance, which were tlie veiy 
opposites of his own disposition. Besides thiis, 
he was wounded by the tone of pretei^sion in 
which Schwartz spoke of one who was as dear 
to him as his own daughter, and the thought of 
her being united to a man of Schwartz's charac- 
ter was intolerable to him. He was almost 
Eersuaded that Sara did not love him, and 
umed with impatience to repel his pretensions, 
and to temove him at the same time from his 
house. 

Elise agreed perfectly in the opinion of het 
husband, but was less confident than he regard- 
ing Sara's state of feeling with respect to die 
anair. She was summoned to their presence. 
The Judge handed to her Schwartz's letter, and 
awaited impatiently her remarks upon it. Het 
colour paled before the grave and searching 

fiances which were riveted upon her, but she 
eclared herself quite willing to accept her lover's 
proposal. 

Astonishment and vexation painted them- 
selves on the countenance of her adopted father. 

" Ah, Sara," said the mother, aner a short 
silence, ** have you w^l considered this 7 Do 
you think that Schwartz is a mau tvho caU 
make a wife happy 1" 

"He can make me happy,'* returned Sara; 
" hapyy according to my own mind." 

"You can never, never," said the mother, 
" enjo^ domestic happiness with him !" 

"He loves me," returned Sara, "and he can 

five me a happiness which I never enjoyed 
ere. I lost early both father and mother, and 
in the home into which I was received out of 
charity, all become colder and colder towards 
me!" 

" Ah, do not think so, Sara !*' said the mother. 
" But even if this were the ca$e, may not some 
little of it be your own fault 1 Do you really 
do anything to make yourself beloved? Do 
you strive against that which makes you less 
amiable ?" ^ 

" I can renounce such love," said Sara; "as 
will not take me with my faults. Nature gave 
me strong feelings and inclinations, and I cannot 
bring them into subjection." 

" You will not, Sara," was the replv. 

"I cannot! and it may be that I 'will not!" 
said she. " 1 will not submit myself to the sub- 
jugation and taming which has been allotted as 
the share of the woman ! Why should I? I 
feel strength in myself to break up a new path 
for mvself. I will lead a fresh ana an indepen- 
dent life ! I will live a bright artiste-life, free 
from the trammels and the Lilliputian consider- 
ations of domestic life. I will be free ! I will 
not, as now, be watched and suspected, and be 
under a state of espionage ! I will be free from 
the displeasure and blame which now dog my 
footsteps ! This treatment it is, mother^ whtck 
has determined m^ tas^VolXSiscl!^ 
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''If," answered the mother in a tiemolons 
voice, and deeply affected by Sara's words and 
lone, " I have erred towards you— and I may 
have done so— I know well that it has been 
from temper, or oat of want of tenderness to- 
wards vou. I have spoken to and warned yoa 
from the best conviction ; I have sincerely en- 
deavoured and desired what is best for you, and 
this you wiU some time or other come to see 
even better than I.* You will perhaps come to 
see that it would have been good for you if you 
had lent a more willing ear to mv maternal 
counsellings ; will perhaps come to deplore that 
you rewarded the love I cherished for you with 
reproachiss and bitterness 1" 

^* Then let me go I" said Sara, with gentler 
voice, " we do not aocord well together. I em- 
bitter yo«r life, and you make — ^perhaps you 
cannot make mine happy. Let me go with mm, 
who will love me with all my faults, who can 
and will open a freer scope to my powers and 
talents than I have hitherto had'" 

** Ah, Sara," returned Elise, " will you obtain 
in 4his freer field, a better happiness than can 
be afforded vou bv a domestic circle, by the 
tenderness of true mends, and a happy domestic 
lifer 

"Are you then so happy, my mother 1" inter- 
rupted Sara with an ironical smile, and a search- 
ing glance ; ** are you then so happy in this cir- 
cle, and this domestic life, which vou praise so 
highly, that you thus repeat what nas been said 
on the subject from the beginning of the world. 
Those perpetual cares in which you have passed 
your days, those trifling cares and thoughts for 
every-day necessities, which are so opposite to 
your own nature, are they then so pleasant, so 
captivating 1 Have you not renounced tnany 
of your beautiful gifls— your pleasure in litera- 
ture and music— nay, in short, what is the most 
lovely part of life, in order to bury yourself in 
eoncealment and oblivion; and (here like the 
silkworm to spin your own sepulchre of the 
threads which another will wind off'i You bow 
your own will continually before that of another; 
your innocent pleasures you sacrifice daily either 
to him or to others: are vou so very happy amid 
all these renunciations T 

The Judge rose up passionately; went several 
times up and down tne room, and placed him- 
self at last directly opposite to Sara, leaning his 
back to the stove, ana listening attentively the 
answer of his wife. 

** Yes, Sara, I am happy!" answered she, with 
an enei^v very unusual in her: "yes, I am 
happy ! Whenever I have made any sacrifice, 
I re^ve a rich return. And if there be mo- 
ments when I feel painfully any renunciation 
which I have, there are others, and far more of 
them, in which I congratulate myself on all that 
I have won. I am become improved through 
the husband whom God has given to me; 
through my children, through ray duties, through 
the desires and the wants which I have over- 
come at his side— ^es, Sara, above all things, 
through him, his affection, his excellence, am I 
improved, and feel myself happier every day. 
Love, Sara, love changes sacrifice into pleasure, 
and makes renunciation sweet! I thank God 
for my lot, and only wish that I were worthier 
of it!"^ 

" It may bel" said Sara proudly, " every one 



* All mothen speak that— Imt not all, naj, boc many 
with th« same right as Bike. 



has his own sphere. Bat the tame happinen 
of the dove suiu not the eagle i" 

*' Sara 1" exclaimed the Judge in a tone of 
severe displeasure. 

The mother, unable longer to repress the out- 
break of excited feeling, leA the roon^ with her 
handkerchief to her eyes.. 

" For shame, Sara,'^said the Judge with severe 
gravity, and standing before her with a reproving 
glance, " for shame ! tliis arrogance goes too 
far!" 

She trembled now before his eye as she bad 
done once before ; a remembrance from the days 
of her childhood awoke within her ; her eyelids 
sunk, and a burning crimson covered her iace. 

" You have forgotten yourself," continued he 
calmly, but severely, "and in your childisli 
haughtiness have only shown how far yon are 
below that worth and excellence which yoa 
cannot understand, and which, in your present 
state of mind, you never can emulate. Your 
own calm judgment will make the sharpest r&- 

{>roaches on this late scene, and will, nay must, 
ead you to throw yourself at the feet of your 
moUier. All, however, that I now ask from 
you is, that you think over your intentions ra- 
tionally. How is it possible, Sara, that yoa 
overlook your own inconsistency ? You aigae 
zealously against domestic life — against the 
duties of marriage, and yet, at the same time, 
wilfully determine to tie those bonds with a man 
who will make them actual fetters for you." 

>•* He will not fetter me," returned she, '*^he 
has promised it— he has sworn it I I shall not 
subject myself to him as a wife, but I shall stand 
at his side as an equal, as an artiste, and step 
with him into a woria beautiful and rich in 
honours, which he will open to me.'' \ 

"Ah, mere talk I" exclaimed the Judge. 
" Folly, folly 1 How can you be so foolish, and 
believe in such false show's The state gives 
your husband a power over you which he will 
not fail to abuse,— 4bat I can promise you, from 
what I know of his character, and from what I 
now discover of yours. No woman can with- 
draw from a connexion of this kind unpunished, 
more especially under the circumstances in 
which you are placed. Sara, you do not' love 
the man to whom you are about to unite your- 
self, and it is impossible that you can love him. 
No true esteem, no pure regard binds you to 
him." 

" He loves me," answered Sara with trembling 
lips ; " I admire his power and artistical spirit ;— 
he will conduct me to independence and hon- 
our ! It is no fault of mine that the lot of woman 
is so contracted and miserable — that she njusi 
bind herself in order to become free I" 

"Only as a means 1" asked he; "the holiest 
tie on earth only as a means, and for whatt 
For a pitiable and ephemeral chase after happi- 
ness, which you call honour and freedom. Poor, 
deceived Sara ! Are you so misled, so turned 
aside from the right? Is it possible that the 
miserable book of a writer, as full of pretension 
as weak and superficial, has been able thus to^ 
misguide youl" and with these words he took 
Volney*s Ruins out of his pocket, and threw it 
upon the table. 

Sara sthrted and reddened: "Ah," said she, 
"this is only another instance of espionage over 
me." /i,; 

"Not so," replied the Judge caln|j. .*'Iwas^ 
this day in your room; you had f^^ 
lying on the table, and I took it, ii| | 
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might speak with you about it, and prevent 
Petrea's young steps from treading this path of 
•error without a guide." * 

" People may think what they please," said 
Sara, "of the influence of the book, but I con- 
ceive that author deserves least of all the epithet 
iveak." 

" When we have followed his counsel," re- 
turned he, " and resemble the wreck which the 
•waveshave thrown up here, then you may judge 
of the strength and skill of the isteersman ! My 
child do not follow him. A more mature, a more 
logical power of mind, will teach you how little 
he knows of the ocean of life, of its breakers and 
its depths— how little he understands the true 
compass." 

" Ah !" said Sara, " these dangers, nay, even 
shipwreck itself, appear to me preferable to the 
still, windless water which the so-much-be-prais- 
cd haven of domestic life represents. You speak, 
xny father, of chimeras ; but tell me, is not tne so- 
lauded happiness of domestic life more a chime- 
ra than any other 1 When the saloon is set in 
order, one does not see the broom and the dust- 
ing-brush, that. have been at work in it, and the 
million grains of dust which have filled the air; 
one forgets that they have ever been there. So 
it is with domestic and family life ; one persists 
■wilfully in only seeing its beautiful momeiit?, 
and in passing over, in not noticing at all, what 
are less beautiful, or indeed, are * repulsive.* " 

"All depends upon which are tne predomi- 
nant," replied he, half smiling at Sara's simile. 
•* Thus, tnen, if it be more frequently disorderly 
than onlerly, if the air be more frequently filled 
■with dust than it is with pure and fresh, than the 
devil may dwell there, but not I ! I know very 
well that there are homes enough on earth where 
there are dust-filled rooms, but that must be the 
fault of the inhabitants. On them aloiie depends 
the condition of the house ; from those which 
may not unjustly be called an ante-room of hell, 
to those again which, spite of their earthly im- 
perfections, spite of many a visitation of duster 
and dusting-brush, yet may deserve the names of 
courts of heaven. And where, Sara, where in 
this world will you find an existence free from 
earthly dust % And is that of which you com- 
plain so bitterly anything else than the earthly 
nusk which encloses every mortal ezistenne of 
man as well as of woman ; it is the soil in which 
' the plant must grow; it is the chrysalis in which 
the larva becomes ripe for its change of life ! 
Can you actually be blind to that higher and no- 
bler life which never developes itself more beau- 
tifully than in a peaceful home 1 Can you deny 
that It is in the sphere of family and friendship 
where man lives most perfectly and best, as cit- 
izen of an earthly and of a heavenly kingdom 1 
Can you deny how great and noble is the effica- 
cy 01 woman in private life, be she married or 
single, if she only endeavour — " 

" Ah," said Sara, interruptinghim, " the sphere 
of private life is too narrow for me I I require a 
iarger,one, in order to breathe freely and freshly." 

" In pure affection," replied the Judge, " in 
friendship, and in the exercise of kindness, there 
is large and fresh breathing space; the air of 
eternity plays through it. In intellectual devel- 
opment — and the very highest may be arrived at 
in private life— the whole world opens itself to 
the eye of man, and infinite treasures are offered 
to his soul, more, far more, than he can ever ap- 
propriate to him§elf !" 

** But the artist," aigoed Sara, ** the artist can- 



not form himself at home— he must try himself 
on the great theatre of the world. Is his bent 
only a chimera, my father? And are those dis- 
tinguished persons who present the highest pleas- 
ures to the world through their talents ; to whom 
the many look up with admiration and homage : 
around whom the great, and the beautiful, and 
agreeable collect themselves, are they fools 1 — 
are they blind hunters after happiness 7 Ah, 
what lot can well be more glorious than theirs ! 
Oh, my father, I am young; I feel a power in 
myseli which is not a common one — my heart 
throbs for a freer and more beautiful life ! De- 
sire not that I should constrain my own nature; 
desire not that I should compress m% beau^ul 
talents into a sphere which has tio charms for 
me!" ' H 

" I do not depreciate, certainly, tho^pr^ifessian *^ 
of the artist," replied the Judge, " nor the value - 
of his agency : in its best meaning, his is as no- 
ble as any; but it is this pure bent, this no' ^• 
view of it, which impels you, which animates 
you ! Sara, examine your own heart ; it is van- 
ity and selfish ambition which impel you. ^It is 
the arrogance of your eighteen years, and some 
degree of talent, which make you overlook all 
that is good in your present lot, which make you 
disdain to mature yourself nobly and independ- 
ently in the domestic circle. It is a deep mis- 
take, which will now lead you to an act blame- 
able in the eyes of God and man, and which 
blinds you to the dark side of the life which you 
covet. Nevertheless, there is none darker, none 
in which the changes of fortune are more depen- 
dent on miserable accidents. An accident may 
deprive you of your beauty, or your voice, and 
with these you lose the favour of the world in 
which you have placed your happiness. Be- 
sides this, you will not always contmue at eigh- 
teen, Sara: by*the time you are thirty all your 
glory will be past, and then— then what will you 
have collectea /or the remaining half of life ? You 
will have roited for a short time in order then to 
starve ; since, so surely as I stand here, with this 
haughty and vain disposition, and with the hus- 
band whom you will have chosen, you will come 
to Want ; and too late, you will look back in your 
miseiy, full of remorse, to the virtue and to the 
true life which you have renounced." 

Sara was silent, she was shaken by the words 
and by the countenance of her adopted father. 

"And how perfectly different it might be!" 
continued he with warmth ; ** how beautiful, how 
full of blessing mi?ht not your life and your tal- 
ents be! Sara! I have loved you and love yon 
still like my own daughter— will you not listen 
to me as to a father T Ans'<(rer me — have you 
had to give up anything in this house, which, 
with any show of reason, you might demand 1 
and have we spared any possible care for your 
education or your accomplishments?" 

" No," replied Sara, " all have been kind, very 
kind to me." 

"Well, then," exclaimed the Judge, with in- 
creasing warmth and cordiality, " depend upon 
your mother, and me, that you* will have no 
cause of complaint. I am not without property 
and connexions. I will spare no means or cul- 
tivating your talents, and then if your turn for 
art is a true one, when it has been cultivated to 
its utmost it shall not be concealed from a world 
which can enjoy and reward it. But remain un- 
der our protection, and do not cast yc irself, in- 
experienced as you are, on a world which will 
only lead you more astray. Do aQl^i&L<»^^^f^ 
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win an ideal liberty, give your hand to a man in- 
ferior to you in accompUshmeDts; to a man 
whom you do not love, and whom, morally 
speaking, yon cannot esteem. Oeacend into yoar 
own heart and see its error while there is yet 
time to retrieve it, before you are crushed by 
your own folly. Do not fly from affeciionate 
eareftil friends^do not fly from the paternal roof 
in blind impatience of disagreeables, to remove 
which depends perhaps only on yourself 1 My 
child ! I have not taken you nnder my roof in 
Older that you should make yourself the victim 
of ruin and misfortune ! Pause, Sara, and re- 
flect, I pray vou, I conjure you! make not your- 
self wre iched 1 When I uxAi you from the death- 
bed of your lather, I tiirew my arms around you 
to shield you from the winds of autumn — I clasp 
them over again around you, in order to shield 
you from far more dangerous winds — Sara, my 
child, fly not from this house !" 

Sara trembled, she was violently agitated, and 
leaned her head with indescribable emotions 
against her adopted father, who clasped her ten- 
derly to his bosom. 

It is not difficult to say whether they ^ere good 
or bad angels who triumphed in Sara, as she, 
after a moment of violent inward struggle, push- 
ed Irom her the paternal friend and said, with 
averted countenance, " It is in vain, my deter- 
mination is taken. I shall become the wile of 
Schwartz, and go where my fate leads me !'' 

The Judge started up, stamped on the floor, 
and pale with anger exclaimed, with flashing 
eyes, "Olxiurate one! since neither love nor 
prayers have power over you, you must listen to 
another mode of speech 1 I have the right of a 
guardian over you, and I forbid this unholy mar- 
riage 1 I forbid you to leave my house! You 
hear me, and you shall obey !" 

Sara stood uf> as pale as death, and with an 
insolent expression nveted her large eyes upon 
him, while he, too, fixed his upon her with all 
the force of his peculiar earnestness and deci- 
sion. It seem^ as if each would look the other 
through ; as if each in this contest would mea- 
sure his strefngth against the other. 

Suddenly her arms were flung wildly round 
his neck, a burning kiss was pressed upon his 
lips, and the next momeQi she was out of the 
room. 

Elise sat in her boudoir. She still wept bitter 
tears. It was twilight, and her knees were sud- 
denly embraced, and her hands and her idress 
were covered with kisses and with tears. When 
she put forth her hands to raise Che one who em- 
biaced her, she had vanished. " Sara, Sara ! 
where are youV exclaimed she, full of anxiety. 

Petrea came down from her chamber ; she met 
some one, who embraced her, pressed her lips to 
Jber forehead, and whispered, "forget me!" 

"Sara, Sara! where are you going 1" ex- 
claimed she, terrified and running after her to 
the house door. 

" Where is Sara 1" inquired the Judge vio- 
lently above in the chambers of his daughters. 
"Where is Saral" inquired he below in the 
library. 

" Ah 1" exclaimed Petrea, who now rushed in 
weeping, " she is this moment gone out— out into 
the street ; she almost ran. She forbade me to 
fcMlcw her. Ah, she certatnly never will come 
back again 1" 

• " The devil !" said the Judge, hastening from 
the room, and taking up his hat, went out. Far 
off in the street he saw a female figure which, 



with only a handkerchief thrown oyer her head 
and shoulders, was hastening onward, and who, 
in spite of the twilight, he recognised to be Saia. 
He hastened after her;— she looked round, saw 
him, and fled. Certain now that he was not 
mistaken, he followed^ and was almost near 
enough to take hold of her, when she suddenly 
turn^ aside, and rushed into a house — ^it was 
that of Schwartz. He followed with the quick- 
ness of lightning; followed her up the steps, and 
was just laying his hand on her, when she van- 
ished through a door. The next moment he too 
opened it, and saw her — in the arms of Schwarti! 

The two stood together embracing, and evi- 
dently prepared to defy him. He stood for sooe 
moments silent before them, regarding them with 
an indescribable look of wraUi, contempt, and 
sorrow. He looked upon the pale breathless 
Sara, and covered his eyes with his hand: the 
next moment, however, he seemed to collect 
himself, and with all the calm and respect coia- 
manding dignity of a parent, he grasped her hand 
and said, " You now follow me home. OnSoa- 
day the banns shall be proclaimed !" < 

Sara followed. She took his ann, and with a 
drooping head, and without a word, accompanied 
him nome. 

All there was disquiet and sorrow. But aoi^ 
withstanding the general discontent with Sara 
and her marriage, there was not one of the fami- 
ly who did not busy themselves earnestly in her 
outfit. Louise, who blamed more thaa all the 
rest, gave herself most trouble about it. 

Sara behaved as if she never observed how 
everybody was working for her^ and passed her 
time either over her harp, or solitary in her owa 
room. Any intercourse with the members of the 
lamily seemed to have become painful to her, 
while Petrea's tenderness and tears were receiv- 
ed with indifference ; nay, even with sternness. : 



CHAPTER XXVL 

DEPARTURE. 

Sara's joyless marriage was oyer ; aad the 
hour was come in which she was to leave that 
home and family which had so affectionately re- 
ceived her, and which now with solicitude and 
the tenderest care provided fi;>r her wants in her 
new connexion. 

In thehour of separation, the crust of ice which 
had hitherto surrounded her being broke, she 
sank, weeping violently, at the feet of her foster- 
parents. 

The Judge was deeply affected : "You have 
had your own will, Sara,'' said he, in a firm ba^ 
mournful voice, "may you be happy! Some 
few warnings I have given you, do not forget 
them ; they are the last ! If you should be de- 
ceived in the hopes which now animate you— 
if you should be unfortunate — ^unfortnnate, or 
criminal, then remember— then remember, Sara, 
that here ybu have father and mother, and sisters^ 
who will receive you with open arms ; then re- 
member that you nave here family and home !" 

He ceased : drew her a 4it*le* aside, took her 
hand, and pressed a bank-note in it. "Take 
this," said he, tenderly, " as a little help in the 
hour of need. No, you must not refuse it from 
your foster-father. Take it for his loye's sake^ 
you will some time need it l" 

It was with difficulty that the Judge had so fitf 
preserved his calmness, he now pressed her yjo- 
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le&tly to his Iffeast : kissed her brow and lips, 
while his tears flowed abundantly. The mother 
and sisters too surroa nded her weepings At that 
moment the door opened, and Schwartz«ntered. 

'* The carriage waits," said he, with a dark 
^ance on the mournful group. Sara tore her- 
self from the arms which would have held her 
fast, and rushed out of the room. 

A few seconds more ajftd the travelling car- 
riage rolled away. 

" She is lost !" exclaimed the Judge to his wife 
with bitter pain. V I feel it in myself that she is 
lost ! Her death would hxve been less painful 
•to me than this marriage." 

For many days he continued silent aodmel- 
vicholy. . 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

LITTLE SCENES. 

TuBpiastepisode bad passed through the house 
like a whirlwind. When it was over the heaven 
tcleared itself anew, and they were able to con- 
less that a more Joyful tranquillity had diffused 
itself over all. There was no one who did not 
think of Sara with sjrmpathy, who did not weep 
fioraetiffles at her violent separation from the 
£imily : but there was no one. with the exception 
« of the Judge and Petrea, wno did not feel her 
absence to be a secret lelief; for one unquiet 
temper, and one full of pretension, can disturb a 
whole household, and make the otost exquisite 
natural gifts of no acdount 

The Ju^ missed^ a daughter from the belov- 
ed circle ; missed that beautiful, richly-endowed 
girl, and could not thhik of her future prosnects 
without bitter anxiety. Petrea wept the ooject 
of her youthful admiration and nomage, but 
consoled herself with the romantic plans ^^he 
formed for seeing her again, in all of which she 
^ave to herself the province of guardian angel, 
either as the queen of a desert island, or as a 
warrior bleeding for her, or as a disguised per- 
son who unloosed her bonds in the depths of a 
4aaigcon in order to put them on herself: in short, 
HI all possible ways in the world except the pos- 
fdble one. * 

Sara wrote soon after her separation from her 
ftiends; she spoke of the past with gratitude, 
«nd of the future with hope. The letter exhi- 
bited a certain decision ana calmness— a certain 
seriousness which diffused through the -family 
a satisfactory ease of mind with regard to her 
future fate. Elise was ever inclined to hope for 
the best, and young people are alwajrs onti- 
mists: the Judge said notning which might ais- 
tnrb the peace of his femilv, whilst Louise alone 
shook her head and sighed. 

After the many disturbing circumstances 
^hich had lately occurred in the familv, all 
seemed now to Idng after repose, and the ability 
to enjoy a quieter domestic life. Occupations 
of all kind, tnose simple, but cheerful laughters 
of Well-regulated life, went on cheerfully and 
comfortaWy ufnder the eye of Louise. There 
was no want in the house of joyful hours, sun- 
fbine of every kind, and entertainment full of 
interest. The newspapers which the Judge 
took in, and which kept the fkmily au cov/rant 
•of the questions of the dav, furnished materials 
for mneh deTelot>ment or mind, for much con^ 
^nttsation and much thought, especially among 
the young people. The &ther had great plea- 



sure' in hearing &US their interchange of opl< 
nion, though he himself seldom miingled in their 
conversation, with the ' exception of now and 
then a guidirfewoid. 

"I fancy all is going on quite right," said he 
ioyfully to his wife one day. "The children 
live gaily at home, and are preparing iftiem- ' 
selves for life. Indeed, if they only once open 
their eyes and ears, they will find subjects 
enough on which to use them ; and will ^be 
astonished Ui all that life will present them 
with. It is well when home furnishes nourish- 
ment for mind as well as heart and body. I 
rejoice too. extremely, over our new house. 
Every land, every climate, has its own ad- 
vantages as well as its own difficulties, and the- 
economy 6f life must be skilftiUy adjusted if it 
is to be maintained with honour and advantage. 
Our country, which compels us to live so muet^ 
in the house, seems thereby to admonish us to a 
more concentrated, and at the same time more 
quiet and domestic life, on which account we 
need, Above all things, comfortabliB houses, which 
are able to advance and advantage soul«as well 
as body. Thank God! I fancy ours 4#pretty 
good for that purpose, and in time may yet bo 
belter; the children too look happy : Oabriele 
grows now every day, and Louise has grown 
over all our heads !" 

The young people were veiy much occupied 
with plans for tne future. Eva and Louise 
built all their castles in the air together, jy 
great intimacy had grown up between these 
two sisters since they were alone during the 
absence of the others at Axelholm. One might 
say that ever sinie that evening, when they sate 
together eating grapes and reading a novel, the 
seed of friendship which had long been sprout- 
ing in their hearts shot forth thence its young 
leaves. Their castles in the air were no com- 
mon castles of romance, they had for their 
foundation the prosaic but beautiful thought 
of gaining for themselves an independent live- 
lihood in the future— for the paVents had early 
taught their daughters to direbt their minds to 
this object — and hence beautiful estS)lishments 
were founded, partly for friendship and partly 
for humanity: for young girls are always great 

Jacobi also had many schemes for the future 
of himself and his wife, and Louise many 
schemes how to realize them. In the mean 
time there were many processes about kisses. 
Louise wished to establish a law that not mo^e 
than three a dajr should be allowed, against 
which Jacobi protested both by word and deed, 
on which occasions Gabriele always ran away 
hastily and indignantly. 

Petrea read Engliish with Louise, arranged 
little festivities for her and the family; wept 
every evening over Sara, and beat her brains 
every morning over **the Creation of the 
World," whilst the good parents watched ever 
observantly over them all. 

No one, however, enjoyed the present circum- 
stances of the family so mnch as Henrik. After 
he had succeeded in inducing his sisters to use 
more lively exercise, he devoted himself more 
exclusively to his favourite studips, history and 
philosophy. Often he took his bnok and wan- 
dered witn it whole days in the cotmtry, bnt 
every ei^ning at seven he punctually joined 
the family circle, and was there the merriest 
of the merry. 

" We live now ^ht happily,** said 1 <«ft 
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eyening in confidential discourse with his mo- 
4her} "and I, for my part, never enjoyed life 
80 much. I feel now that my studies will really 
mend, and that something can be made of n^e. 
And when I have studied for a whole day, and 
that not fruitlessly either, and then come of an 
evening to you and my sisters, and see all here 
fio friendly, so bright and cheerful, lile seems so 
agreeable ! I feel myself so happy, and almost 
wish it might always remain as it is now I" 

"Ah, yes I" answered the mother, "if we 
could always keep you with us, my Henrik! 
But I know that won't do, you must soon leave 
us again; and then, when you have finished 
your studies, you must have vour own house." 

" And then, mother, you shall come to me !" 
This had been years before, and still was Hen- 
rik's favourite theme, and the mother listened 
willingly to it 

Several poems which Henrik wrote about 
this time seemed to indicate the most decided 
pooiical talent, and gave his mother and sisters 
the gr^test delight, whilst they excited, at the 
fiame |ime, great attention among the friends 
of th§. family. The Judge alone looked on 
gloomily. 

"You will spoil him,'' exclaimed he one 
cvenine to his wife and daughters, " if you 
make him fancy that he is something extra- 
ordinary, before he is in any thing out of the 
common way. I confess that his poetizing is 
very much against my wish. When one is a 
man, one should have something much more 
important to do than ^to. sigh, and sing about 
this and that future life. If lie were likely to 
be a Thorild,* or any other of our greatest 
poets— but I see no signs of that I and this 
poetasterism, this literary idleness, which per- 
petually either liAs young people above the 
clouds or places them under the earth, so that 
for pure cloud and dust they are unable to 
see tne good noble gifts of actual life— I would 
the devil had it\ The direction which Henrik 
is now taking grieves me seriously. I had re- 
joiced myself sot in the thought of his being a 
first-rate miner — ^in his being instrumental in 
turning to good account our mines, our woods 
and streams, those noblest foundations of Swe- 
den's wealth, and to which it was worth while 
devoting a good head; and now, instead of 
that, he hangs his on one side; sits with a pen 
in his hand, and rhymes *face' and 'grace,' 
* heart' and * smart .' It is quite contrary to my 
feelings! I wish Sternhok would come here 
soon. Now there 's a fellow ! he will turn out 
something first-rate 1 I wish he were comin? 
soon ; perhaps he might influence Henrik, and 
and induce nim to give up this verse-making, 
which, perhaps, at bottom, is only vanity." 

Elise and the daughters were silent. For a 
considerable time now, Elise had accustomed 
herself to silence when her husband grumbled. 
But often — whenever it was necessary — she 
would return to ^he subject of his discontent at 
a time when he was calm, and then talk it over 
with him; and this line of tactics succeeded ad- 
mirably. She made use of them on the piresent 
occasion. 

" Ernst," said she to him in the evening, " it 
grieves me that you are so displeased with 
Henrik's poetical beht. Ah ! it has delighted 
me so much, precisely because I fancied that it 
is real, and that in this case it may be as useful 
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as any other can be. Still I never will en< 
courage any thing in him which is opposed to 
your wishes." 

" My EHse," returned he mildly, " manage 
this affair according to your own convictions 
and conscience. It is very probable that yoa 
are right, and that I am wrong. All that I 
beseech of you is, that you watch over yourself, 
in order that affection to your first-born may 
not mislead you to mistake for excellence what 
is only meaiocre, and his little attempts for 
masterpieces. Henrik may be, if he can, a dis- 
tinguished poet and literary man ; but he must 
not as yet imagine himself anything : above all 
things, he must not suppose it possible to be a 
distingnished man in any profession withoot 
preparing himself by serious labour, jmd with- 
out first of^l becoming a thinking being. If he 
were this, I promise you that I should rejoice 
over my son^ let him be what profession he 
would — a worker in thought, or a worker ia 
mountains. Ai^d for this very reason one mast 
be careful not to value too highly these poetical 
blossoms. If vanity remains in him he never 
will covet serious renown in any thin^." 

" You are right, Ernst," said his wife, with all 
the cordiality of inward conviction. 

Henrik also longed earnestly for Stemhok's 
arrival. He wished to show him his work; he 
longed to measure his new historical and phi- 
losophical knowledge against that of his friend; 
he longed, in one word, to be esteemed by him: 
for Henrik's gentle and affectionate nature had 
always felt itself powerfully attracted by the en- 
ergetic and, as one may say, metallic nature of 
the other, and ever since the years of their boy- 
hood had the esteem and friendship of Sternhok 
been the goal of Henrik's endeavours, and of 
his warm, although till now unattainable, wishes. 
St^nhok had hitherto always behaved towards 
Henrik with a certain friendly indifference, 
never as a companion and friend. 

Sternhok came. He was received by the 
whole family with the greatest cordiality, but by 
no one with a warmer heart than Henrik. 

There was even externally the greatest dis- 
similarity between these two younp; men. Hen- 
rik was remarkable for extraordinary, almost 
feminine, beauty ; his'figure was noble but slen- 
der, and his glance glowing though somewhat 
dreamy. Sternhok, some years Henrik's senior, 
had become early a man. All with him was 
muscular, firm, and powerful ; his countenance 
was intelligent without being handsome, and a 
star, as it were, gleamed in his clear, decided 
eye ; such a star as is oflen prophetic of fate, and 
over whose path fortunate stars keep watch. 

Some days after Stemhok's arrival Henrik be- 
came greatly changed. He had become qoiet, 
and there was an air of depression on his coun- 
tenance. Sternhok now, as he had always done,, 
did not appea'r unfriendly to Henrik, but still 
paid little attention to him. He occupied him- 
self very busily, partly with trying chemical ex- 
f)eriments with Jacobi and the ladies, and part- 
y in the evening, and even into the night, in 
making astronomical observations with his ex- 
cellent telescope. One of the beaming stars to 
which the observations of the young astronomer 
were industriously directed, was called afterward 
in the family Stemhok's star. All gathered 
themselves around the interesting and well-ia- 
formed young man. The Judge took the great- 
est delight in his conversation, and asserted befois 
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liis family more than once his pleasure in him, 
and the hopes which the nation itself might have 
of him. The young student of tnining was a 
&vouriie with the Judge also, because, besides 
his ejrtraordinary knowledge, he behaved always 
with th^ greatest respect towards older and more 
-experienced persons, 

" See, Henrik," said his father to him one day, 
.after a conversation with Stemhok, "what /call 
poetry, real poetry, it is this — to tame the rivers, 
•and to compel their wild falls to produce wealth 
•and comfort, while woods are felled on their 
banks and corn-fields cultivated ; human dwell- 
« in^ spring up, and cheerful activity and joyful 
Toices enliven the country. Look ! that may be 
•called a beautiful creation 1" 

Henrik was silent. 

*' But,'' said Gabriele, with all her natural re- 
^hiement, " to be happy in these homes, they must 
be able to read a pleasant book or to sing a beau- 
<tiful song, else their lives, spite of all their water- 
ialls. would be very dry I" 

Tne Judge smjlecL kissed his little dai^hter, 
4Uid tears of delight filled his eyes. 

Henrik, in the mean time, had gone into an- 
other room, and seated himself at the window. 
His mother followed him. 

"How do you f^l, my Henrik 1" said she,j af- 
fectionately, gently taking away the h^nd which 
shaded his eyes. His hand was concealing his 
tears. " My good, good youth !*' exclaimed she, 
her eyes also ovei^owing with tears, and throw- 
ing her arms around him ; " Now see !" began 
she consolingly "you should not distress your- 
self when your father speaks in a somewhat one- 
sided manner. You know perfectlv well how- 
infinitely good and iust he is, apd that if he be 
only once convinced of the genuineness of your 
poetic talent, he will be quite contented. He is 
only now afraid of your stopping short in medio- 
•crity. He would be pleased and delighted if you 
obtained honour in your own peculiar way." 

"Ah!" said Henrik, "if I only knew whether 
or not I had a peculiar way — a peculiar voca- 
tion. But since Stemhok has been here, and I 
^have talked with him, everything, both external- 
ly and internally, seems altered. Stemhok has 
snown me how very little I know of what I sup- 
posed myself to know a great deal, and what 
bungling my work is! I see it now perfectly, 
and it distresses me. How strong-minded and 
powerful Stemhok is 1 I wish I were able to re- 
semble him I But it is impossible, I feel myself 
such a mere nothing beside him I And yet, when 
I am alone either with my books, or out in the 
free air with the trees, the rocks, the waters, the 
ivinds around me, and with heaven above, 
thoughts arise in me, feelings take possession of 
me, nameless sweet feelings, and then expres- 
sions and words speak in me which affect me 
deeply, and give me inexpressible delight ; then 
all that is great and eood m humanity is so pres- 
ent with me ; then I have a foretaste of harmony 
in everything, of God in eveiything ; and it seems 
to me as if words thronged themselves to my lips 
to sing forth the gloriousness of what I perceive. 
In such moments I feel something great within 
me, and I fancy that my songs would find an 
echo in every heart. Ybs, it is thus, that I feel 
sometimes; out when I see Stemhok, all is van- 
ished, and I feel so little, so poor, lam compelled 
to believe that I am a dreamer and a fool !" 

" My good youth," said the mother, " you mis- 
take yourself Xpm* gifts and Stemhok's are so 
dissimilar: but iryou employ your talents with 
L 



sincerity and eamestocss, they will in their turn 
bring forth frait. I confess to you, Henrik. that' 
^.jjras, and still is, one of my most lively wishes 
tiiat one of my children might distinguish them- 
selves in the fields of literature. Literature has 
furnished' to me my most beautiful enjoyments, 
and in my vounger years I myself was not with- 
out my amSition in this way. I see in you my 
own powers more richly blossoming. I myself 
bloom forth in them, my Henrik, and in my 
hopes of you. Ah ! mignt I live to the day in 
which I saw you honoured by your native land : 
in which I saw your father proud of his son, and 
I myself able to gladden my heart with the frait 
of vour mind, your work— O then I would glad- , 
ly'die!" 

Enthusiastic fire flamed in Henilk's looks, and 
on his cheeks, as while, embracing his mother, 
he said, " No, you shall live, mother, to be hon- 
oured on account of your son. He promises that 
you shall have joy in him I" 

The sunbeam which just then streamed into 
the room fell upon Qenrik's beautiful hair, which 
shone like gola. Tl^ mother saW it— saw silent- 
ly a prophesying in it, and a sunbright smile dif- 
fusea itself over her countenance. 



Petrea read the " Magic Ring." She ought 
properly to have read it aloud to the family cir- 
cle in an evening, and then its dangerous magic 
would have been decreased ; but she read it be- 
forehand, privately to herself during the night, 
and it drew her into the bewildering magic circle. 
She thought of nothing, dreamed of nothing, but 
wonderful ^dventurps ; wonderfully beautiful 
ladies, and wonderfully brave heroes ! She was 
herself always one of them, worshipped or wor- 
shipping: now combating, cross in hand, against 
witcnes and dragons; now wandering in dreamy 
moonlight among lilies in the Lady Minnetrost^ 
castle. It seemed as if the chaotic confusion of 
Petrea's brain had here taken shape and stature, 
and she now took possession with redoublea 
force of the phantasy world, which once before, 
under the guile of the wood-god, had carried 
away her childish mind and conducted her into 
false tracks; and it was so even now; for while 
she moved night and day in a dream-world in 
which she luxuriated to exultation, in magnifi- 
cent and wonderful scenes, in which she herself 
always played a part, she got on but lamentably 
in real and everyday life. "Bie head in which 
so many splendid pictures and grand schemes 
were agitating, looked generally something like 
a bundle of fiax; she never noticed the holes 
and specks in her dress, nor her ragged stock- 
ings and trodden-down shoes; she forgot all her 
little, everyday business, and whatever she had 
in her hand, she either lost or dropped. 

She had besides, a passion for eracking al- 
monds. " A passion," Louise said, •• as expen- 
sive as it was noii^, and which never was 
stronger than when she went about under the in- 
fluence of the magic ring ; and that perpetiml 
crack, crack, which was heard wherever she 
went, and the almond shells on which people 
trod, or which hpng to the sloere of ^fhoever 
came to the window, wer«. anything but agreea- 
ble." 

Whenever Petrea was descrr^lly reproved 
or admonished for these things, she fell out of 
the clouds, or rather bat of her h4::»«D, down to 
the earth, which seemed to her scarcely any- 
thing else than a heap of nettles and brambles, 
and very gladly indeed would she have bou^ 
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-with tan years of hir life, one year of the magic 
power of the " Magic Riog/' together with beaa- 
ty. magic charms, power, and ^acb-iike things, 
which bbe did not possess, except in her dreams. 

Petrea's life was a cleft betw^n an ideal and 
a real world, of both of which she knew nothing 
truly, and which on that account became amal- 
gamated for the first time in her soul. Rivers 
cf teans flowed into the separating guli^ while 
she now complained of circumstances, and now 
of her ownself, for being the cause of what she 
endured-. 

It was at this time that, partly at the wish of 
the parents, and partly also out of his own kind- 
heartedness, Jacobi began seriously to occupy 
himself with Petrea ; and he occupied her mind 
in such a manner as strengthened and practised 
her thinking powers, whereby the fermentation 
in her feelings and imagination was in some 
measure abated. All this was indescribably 
beneficial to her, and it would have been still 
more so had not the teaser been too b ut 
we will leave the secret to future years. 
.♦ -^— ^— » , 

The Judge received one day a large letter out 
of Stockholm, which, aAer he had read, he si- 
lently laid before his wife. It came from the 
highest quarter, contained most honourable and 
flattering praise of the services of Judge Frank, 
of which the government had long been observ- 
ant, and now offered him elevation to the high- 
est regal court. ^ 

When Elise had finished the letter she looked 
np inquiringly to her husband, who stood beside 
her. " What ^ink you of it, Ernst 1" asked she, 
with a constrained and uneas)r glancel 

The Judge walked more quickly up and down 
the •room, as was his custom when any tliinff ex- 
cited him. " I cannot feel indifferent," saidf he ; 
" I am affected by this miark of confidence in 
my sovereign. I have long expected this oc- 
currence, but I feel, I see that I cannot leave my 
present sphere of operation. My activity is 
suited to it ; I know that I am of service here, 
and ahe ''confidence of the Sheriff gives me un- 
restrained power to work according to my ability 
and views. It is possible that he. instead of o^, 
may get the credit of the good wnich is done m 
the province; but, in God's name, let it be so! 
I know that what is good and beneficial is actu- 
ally done, and that is enough ; but there is a 
great deal which is only begun which must be 
completed, and a great deal, an infinite great 
deal remains yet tp be done. I cannot leave a 
half-finished work^I cannot and I will not I 
One must complete one's work, else it is good 
for nothing ! And I know that here I am — but 
1 am talkmg only of myself. Tell me, Elise, 
what you wish ; what you would like." 

** Let us remain here I" said Elise, giving her 
hand to her husband, and seating herself beside 
him. -*'1 ^now that you would have no plea- 
sure in a higher rank, in a larger income, ir you 
<m that account must leave a sphere where you 
feel yourself in your place, and where you can 
work according to the desire of your own heart, 
and where you are surrounded by persons who 
esteem and love you ! No ; let us remain here !" 

" But you, vou, Elise," said he, " speak of 
yourself, notofmer'! 

" Yes, you !" answered she, with the smile of 
a happy heart, " that is not so easy to do— for 
you 'see all that belongs to the one is so inter- 
woven with what belongs to the other. But I 
will tell you something about myself. I looked 



at myself this moniing in the ^as—ao satirical, 
looks, my love ! and it seemed to me as if I 
appeared strong and healthy. I thought of you, 
thought how good and kind you were, and now, 
whilst I had walked by your side, I had been 
strengthened both in body and mind; how I 
must still love you more and more, and how we 
had become happier and happier together. I 
thought of your activity, so rich in blessing both 
for home and for the general good ; thought on 
the children, how healthy and good they are, 
and how their characters nave unfolded so hap- 
pily under our hands. I thought of our new 
nouse which you have built so comfortable and 
convenient tor us all, and just then the sub. - 
shone cheerfully into my little, beloved boudoir, 
and I felt myself so fortunate in my lot ! I 
thanked G^ lor it and ibr you ! I would will- 
ingly live and die in -this sphere — in this house. 
Let us then remain here." 

" God bless you for these words, Elise !" said 
he. " But the children : the children ! Our de- 
cision will influence their future ; we must also 
hear what they have got to say ; we must lay 
the matter before them : not that I fear their hav- 
ing, if they were aware of our mode of reason- 
ing, any wish different to ours, but at all events 
they must have a voice in the business. Come^ 
Elise! I shall have no rest till it is all talked 
over, and decided." 

When the Judge laid the affiiir before the fam- 
ily council, it occasioned a great surprise ; on 
which a general silence ensued, and attractive 
visions began to swarm before the eyes of the 
young people, not exactly of the highest Court 
of Judicature, but of the seat of the same-^f the 
Capital. Louise looked almost like a Counsel- 
lor of Justice herself. But when her father had 
made known his and his wife's feelings on the 
subject, he read in their tearful eyes gratitude 
for the confidence he had placed in them, and 
the naost entire acqtuescence with his wilL 

No one spoke, however, till " the little one"— 
the father had not said to her, "go out for a 
while, Gabriele dear;" "let her stop with us,** 
he said on the contrary, "she is a prudent little 
girl !" No one spoke till Gabriele threw her 
arms about her mother's neck, and exclaimed, 
" Ah, don't let us go away from here— here we 
are so happy !" 

This exclamation was echoed by all. v 

" Well, then, here we remain, in Grod's name 1**^ 
said the Judge, rising up and extending his 
arms, with tears in his eyes, towards the beloved 
circle. " Here we remain, children ! JBut this 
shall not prevent your seeing Stockholm, and 
ejijoying its pleasures 1 I thank Grod, my chil- 
dren, that you are happy here; it makes me so 
too, I assure you 1" 

On this day. for the first time for long. Leo- 
nore dined witn the family. Everybody rejoicdt 
on that account ; and as her countenance had a 
brighter and more kindly expression than com- 
mon, everybody thought her pretty. Eva, who 
had directed and assisted her toilette, rejoiced 
over her from the bottom of her heart. 

" Don't you see, Leonore," said she, pointing 
up to heaven, where light bhie openings were 
visible between clouids, which for the greater 
part of the day had poured down rain, " don't 
you see it is clearing up, Leonore, and then we 
will go out together and gather flowers and 
frui^'^ And as she said this her blue eyes 
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teamed with kindness and the enjoyment of 
Jife. 

"What, in all the world, 'are these doing 
heret' asked Henrik, as he saw his mother's 
shoes standing in the window, in the pale sun- 
shine ; " ihey ought to be warmed, I fancy, and 
the son has no desire to come out and do his 
duty. No, in this case, I shall ondertake to be 
ran!*' 

"That yon are to me, my summer-child!" 
sail the mother, smiling affectionately as she 
saw Henrik had placed her shoes under his 
waistcoat, to ^i«Lim them on his breast. 

" Cross elements, my dear Louise !" exclaim- 
ed JacoW, "yet it will be very lovely weather! 
Should we not take a little walk? You come 
with us. You look most charming— but, in 
heaven's name, not in the Court-preacher!" 



PART IL 

CHAPTER 1. 

LBONORB TO SVA. 

**Ain> are you coming homet Come really 
home soon, dear Eva 1 Ah ! I am so happy, so 
joyful on that account, and yet a littleanxious : 
Vttt don't mind that ; eome, only come, and all 
will be riglit ! When I can only look intc your 
eyes, I feel that all will be clear. Your good 
•yss! Oabriele and I call them *our blue 
ones.' Ho^k long it is that I have not seen you 
— two long years! I cannot conceive, dear 
Eva, how I have lived so long without seeing 
you ; but then it is true that we have not been 
in reality separated. I have accompanied you 
into the great world ; I have been with you to 
balls and concerts; I have enjoyed with you 
your pleasures and the homage whieh has been 
paid to^ou. Ah ! what joy for me that I have 
learned to love you ! Sinee then I have lived 
two-fold, and felt myself so rich in you ! And 
now you are coming back^ and then, shall we be 
as happy as before 1 

" Forgive, foxgive this note of interrogation ! 
But sometimes a disquiet overcomes me. You 
speak so much of the great world, of joys, and 
enjoyments, which— it is not in home to afford 
you. And your grand new acquaintance— ah, 
Eva! let them be ever so agreeable and interest- 
ing, it jcannotbe that they love as we do, as I 
do ! And then this Major R— ! I am afraid 
of him, Eva. It appears to me the most natural 
thing in the world that he should love yon, but 
— «h, Eva ! it grieves me that yop should feel 
siich affectMn for bim. My dear, good Eva, at- 
tach yourself not too elosely to him before— but 
I distress you, and that I will not. Gome, only 
comei^to OS ; we have so much to say to yon, so 
much to hear from you ! ^ 

** I fancy you will find the house yel^bore 
agreeable than formerly ; we have added many 
little decorations to it. You will again take 
breakfast with us — ^that comfortable meal, and 
my best beloved time ; and tea with us — ^yoor 
favourite hour, in which we were assembled for 
a me^ry evening, and were often quite wild. 
This morning I took out your breakfast-cup, and 
kissed that part of the edge on which the gold 
was wotn off. 



" We will again read books together, and tbink 
about and talk about them together. We will 
again go out together and enjoy all the fresh- 
ness and quiet of the woods. And would it not 
be a blessed thing to wander thus calmly through 
life, endeavouring to improve ourselves, and to 
make all those around us happier; to admire 
the works of God, and humbly to thank Him for 
all that he has given to us and others 1 Should 
we not then have Uved and flourished enoug^ 
on earth 1 Truly I know that a life quiet as this 
might not satisfy every one ; neither can it ac- 
cord with all seasons of life. 8«onns will come; 
even I have had my time of unrest, of suffering, 
and of combat. But, thank God ! that is now 
past, and the sensibility which destroyed my 
peace is now become as a light to my path ; it 
has extended my world ; it has made me better: 
and now that I no longer covet to enjoy the 
greater and stronger pleasures of life, I learn 
now, each passing day» to prise yet higher the 
treasures which surround quiet every-day lifa 
O, no-one^^an be happy on earth till he has 
learned the worth of little things, and to attend 
to them ! When once he has learned this, he 
may make each day not only happy, but find in 
it cause of thankfulness. But he must have 
peace — peaee both wittbm himself and without 
himsek*; for peaee is the ^sun in which every 
dewdrop of life glitters ! 

"Would that I could but call back peace into 

a heart whieh but I must ptepare you for a 

change*, for a great voM in the house. You will 
not find Petrea here. Hfou know the state of 
things which so much distressed mle for some 
time. It would not do to let it go <m any longer 
either for Louise or Jaoobi's saSe, or yet for her 
own, and therefore Petrea BMSt go, otherwise 
they all would have beoome unhappy. She her-^ 
self saw it ; and as we bad tidU^ of Jaoobt's 
speedy arrival here, she opened her heart to her 
parents. It was noble and right of her, and they 
were as good and prudent as ever ; and now 
eur ibther is gone with her to his Iriend Bisbop 
B. May God preserve her, and give her peace ! 
I shed many tears over her s but I hope att maj 
turn out well. Her Irtttly heart has a fresh- 
flowing fountain of health in it; and oertainly 
her residence in the country, which she likes so 
much, new eircumslanoes, new interests — p- 

" I was interrupted : Jaeobi is come ! It is a 
good thing that Petrea is now whUing away her 
time in the shades of Fumdal ; good for her 
poor heart, and good too for the betrothed pair, 
who otherwise eouki not have ventured to have 
been happy in their preseaee. But now thejr 
are entirely so. 

" Now, after six yeara* long waiting, sighing, 
and hoping, Jaoobi sees himself approaohiog the 
goal of his wishes— marriage and a pafSonage I 
And the person who helps bim to all this, to say 
nothing of his own individual deserts, is his 
beloved patron the excellent Excellence D. 
Through his influence two important landed- 
proprietors in the parish of Great T. have been 
induced to give their votes to Jaeobi, who, 
though yet young, has been proposed ; and thus 
he will receive one orthe largest and most beau- 
tiful livings in the bishoprick, and Louise will 
become a greatly honoured pastor's wife — 'pro- 
vost*s wife* she herself says prophetically. 

"The only but in this happiness is, that it will 
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mnoTe Jacobi and LooiBO so far from us. Their 
highest wish had been to obtain the rural ap- 
pointment near this city ; and thus we might, in 
that case, have maintained our family unbroken, 
even though Louise had left her home ; but — 
*but,' says our good, sensible * eldest,' with a 
sigh, ' all things cannot be perfect here on earth.' 
*' The day of nomination falls early in the 
spring ; and Jacobi, who must enter upon his 
office immediately after his appointment, wishes 
to celebrate his marriage at Whitsuntide, in or- 
der that he may o<«ulttct his young wife into his 
shepherd's hut ateng flower bestrewn-paths, and 
by the song of the iaric Mrs. Gunilla jestingly 
beseeches of hun not to become too nomadic : 
however, this is certain, that no living being has 
more interest about cows and calves, sheep and 
poultry, than Louisa. 

" The future married couple are getting their 
whole household in order beforehand ; and Ga- 
hriele heartily amuses herself with such frag- 
Bents of their entertaining conversation as 
Teach her ear, while they sit on the ^fa in the 
library talking of love and economy. But it is 
not talking aUme that they do, for Jaeobi's heart 
is full of warm human love ; and as to him, so 
has our father imparted to all bis children some- 
what of his love for the general good, although 
Gabriele maintains that her portion thereof is as 
yet very smaU. 

**lt giVte me great pleasure to see the be- 
trothed go out to make purchases, and then to 
see them return so cordiaUy well pleased with 
all they have bought. Louise discovers some- 
thing so unsnrpassably excellent in every thing 
with which she furnishes herself, whether it be 
an earthen or a silver vessel. When I look at 
these two, like a pair of birds carrying together 
straws to their nest, and twittering over them, I 
cannot help thinking that it must be a greater 
piece of good fortune to come to the possession 
of a humbly supplied habitation which one has 
furnished oneself, than to that of a great and 
rich one for which other people have cared. 
One is, in the first place, so well acquainted 
wHh, so on thee-and-thou terms, with one's 
things ; and certainly nobody in this world can 
be more so than Louise with hers. 

** We are all of us now working most actively 
for the wedding, but still our father does not 
look with altogether friendly eyes on an occa- 
sion which will withdraw a daughter from his 
beloved circle. He would so gladly keep us all 
with him. Apropos ! we have a scheme for him 
which wUi make him happy in his old age. You 
remember the great piece of building-land over- 
grown with bushes, which the people had not 
understanding enough either to build upon or to 
give up to us, this we intend-^n^t we will talk 
about it mouth to mouth. Petrea has infected 
us aU, even ** our eldest," with her desire for 
great undertakings ; and then— truly it is a joy 
to be able to labour for the happiness of those 
who have laboured for us so atifeotionately and 
unweariedly. 

" Now something about friends and acquaint- 
ance. 

'* All friends and acquaintance ask much after 
yon. Mr. Munter wrangles because you do not 
eome, all the time he breakfasts with us (gener- 
Mlfroa Wedaeaday and Saturday mornings), and 



while he abuses our rusKs, out notwithstanding 
devours a great quantity of them. . For seme 
time he has appeared to me to have become 
more amiable than formerly ; his temper a 
milder, his heart always was mikl. He is the 
friend and physician of all the poor. A short 
time ago he bought a Iittie villa, a mile distant 
from the city ; it is to be the comfort of his age, 
and is to be called ' The Old Man's Rose'— does 
not that sound comfortable I 

" Annette P. is very unhappy with her coarse 
sister-in4aw. She does not complain ; but look, 
complexion, nay, even her whole being, indicate 
the deepest discontent with life; we must at- 
tract her to us, and endeavour to make her hap- 
pier. 

" Here comes Gabriele, and insists upon it 
that I should leave some room for her scrawl. 
A bold request ! But then who says no ta herl 
Not I, and therefore I must make^ short ending. 
** If a certain Bafon Rutger L. be introduced 
to you when you return, do not imagine that he 
is deranged, although he smetimes seems as if 
he were so. He is the son of one of my father's 
friends; and as he is to be educated by my 
father for a civil post, he is boarded in our fam- 
ily. He is a kind of ' diamafU bnU^t* and requires 
polishing in more senses than one ; in the mean 
time I fancy his wild tempeir is in a fair way of 
being tamed. One word from our mother makes 
impression i^n him; and be is actudly more 
regardful of 'the ungracious demeanour of our 
little lady, than of the moral preaching of our 
eldest. He is just nineteen. Old Brigitta is 
quite afraid of him, and will hardly trust herself 
to pass him lest he should leap over her, Ob, 
how happy she, like every body else, will be to 
see you back again ! she fears lest you should 
get married, and stop ^ in the hole,' as she calls 
Stockholm. 

" Henrik will remain with us over Christmas, 
but you must come and help to enliven hilh ; he 
is not so joyous as formerly. I fancy that the 
misunderstanding between him and Sternhok 
distresses him. Ah ! why would not these two 
understand one another! For the rest, many 
things are now at stake for Henrijc ; God grant 
that all may go well, both on his account and 
my mother's ! 

*'We shaU not see Petrea again till after 
Louise's marriage. When shall we all be again 
all together at homel Sarah! ah 4 it is now 
above four years since we heard any thing of 
her, and all inquiry and search after her has 
been in vain. Porhaps she lives no longer ! I 
have wept many tears over her; oh I if she 
should return ! I feel that we should be hap- 
pier together than formerly; there was much 
that was good and noble in her, but she was 
misled— I hear my mother's light steps, and that 
predicts that she has something good for me— 
" Ahjres ! she has ! she has a letter from you 
my E^ You cannot fix the day of your re- 
turn, and that is very sad — but you come soon ! 
You love Stockholm ; so do I also ; I could em- 
brace Stockholm for that reason. 

" I am now at the very edge of my paper. 
Gabriele has bespoken the other side. ' I leave 
you now, in order to write to her who left as 
with tears, but who, as I cordially hope» will re- 
turn to us with smiles." 
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FROM OABRIELE. 

In the Morning. 

" I could not write last evenings and am now 
up before the' sun in order to tell you that no- 
thing can console me Ibr Petrea's absence, ex- 
cepting your return. We are all of us terribly 
longing after * our rose.* I know very well who 
beside your own family longs for this same 
thing. 

"I must tell you that a little friendship has 
been got up between Mr. Munter and lie. All 
this came about in the fields, for he is never 
particularly polite within doors, whilst in a walk, 
the beautiful side of his character always comes 
out. Petrea and I have taken such long excur- 
sions with him, and then he was mild and live- 
ly ; then he botanised with us, told of the natu- 
ral families in the vegetable fcingdcnn, and rela- 
ted the particunr life and history of many plants. 
Do you know it is the most agreeable thing in 
the world to know fpmething of all this ; one 
feels oneself on such familiar terras with these 
vegetable families. Ah ! how often when I feel 
thus am I made aware how indescribably rich 
and glorious life is and I fancy that every one 
must live happily on earth who has only eyes 
and sense awakened to all that is glorious there- 
in, and then I can sing like a bird for pure life- 
enjoyment. In the mean time Mr. Munter and 
I cultivate flowers in the house quite enthusias- 
tically, and intend at Christmas to madce pres- 
ents of both red-and-white lilacs ; but, indeed, I 
Lave almost a mind to cry that the nose of my 
Petrea cannot smell them. 

" But I must come to an end, for you mnst 
know that occasionally I have undertaken ta 
have a watchful eye over the breakfast-table; 
and therefere I go now to look after it. Berg- 
•trom has fortunately done all this, so that I 
have nothing now to do; next I must go and 
kM>k after my moss-rose, and see whether a new 
bud has yet made its appearance : then I shall 
go and see after mamma ; one glance must I give 
through the window to the leaves in the garden, 
which nod a faiewell to me before they fall from 
the twigs ; and to the sun also which now rises 
bright and beamingr must I send a glance — a 
beam from the sun of my eyes and out of the 
depth of my thankful heart ; and therefore that 
I may be able, for the best well being of the 
community to attend to all these important mat- 
tors, I must say to you, fareweU ! to you who 
are so dear'to me." 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

PETRIA TO LIONORB. 

From the Inn in 2> . 

« It is eTening, and my father is gone out in 
order to make arrangements for our to-morrow's 
Toyage. I am alone : the mist rises thick with- 
out, before the dirty inn- windows i my eyes also 
are misty; my heart is heavy and full, I must 
converse with you. 

** O Leonore ! the bitter step has thus been 
taken — ^I am separated from my own family, 
from my own home ; and not soon shall I see 
again their mild glances, or hear your consoling 
Toic^* ' and all this — because I have not deserv- 
ed — because I have destroyed the peace of my 



home! Tes, Leonore ! in vain will you endeav^ 
our to excuse me, and reconcile me with my- 
self! I know that I am criminal— that I have 
desired, that I have wished, at least, for a mo- 
ment—oh, I would now press the hem of Lou- 
ise's garment to my lips, and exclaim, ' Forgive, 
forgive ! I have passed judgment on myself— I 
have banished myself; I fly — ^fly in order no 
more to disturb your happiness or h|s !' 

" I was a cloud in their heaven ; what should 
the cloud do there ? May the wind disperse it ! 
O Leonore, it is an indescribably bitter feeling 
for a heart which burns with gratitude to be 
able to do nothing more for the object of its 
love than to keep itself at a distance, to make 
itself into nothing ! But rather that — ^rather a 
million times hide myself in the bosom of the 
earth, than give sorrow either to him or to her ! 
Truly, if thereby I could win anything for them ; 
if I could moulder to dust like a grain of corn, 
and then shoot forth for them into plentiful 
blessing — ^that would be sweet and precious, 
Leonore { People extol all those who are able 
to die for lOve, for honour, for religion, for high 
and noble ends, and wherefore 1 Because it is, 
indeed, a mercy from God to be able so to di&— 
it is life in death ! 

" I kn|^w a life which is death — ^which, endu- 
red through long clinging years, would be a bur- 
den to itself, and a joy to no one. O how bit- 
ter ! Wherefore must the craving after happi- 
ness, after enjoyment, bum like an eternal thirst 
in the human soul, if the assuaging fountain, 
Tantalus like ? 

** Leonore, my eyes bum, my head aches, and 
my heart is wildly tempested ! I am not good 
— I am not submissive— my soul is a chaos— a 
little earth on forehead and breast, that migbi 
be good for me. 

On hoard the Steam-b<kU. 

*< Thanks, Leonore, thanks for your pillow ; it 
has really been an ear-comfort for me.* Yes- 
terday I thought that I was in the direet way to 
become ill. I shivered ; I burned ; my head 
ached fearftilly : I felt as if torn to pieces. But 
when I laid my head upon your little pillow, 
when my ear rested upon the delicate cover 
which you had ornamented with such exquisite 
needlework, then it seemed to me as if your 
spirit whispered to me out of it ; a repose came 
over me ; all that was bad vanished so quickly, 
so wonderfully ! J slept calmly ; I was quite 
astonished when they woke me in the morning 
to feel that, bodily, I was quite well, and men- 
tally like one cured. All this has been done by 
your pillow, Leonore. 

" It is related in the Acts of the Apostles that 
they brought the sick and laid them in the way 
on which the holy men went, that at least their 
shadows might fall upon them, and make them 
sound. I have faith in the power of such a 
remedy ; yes, the good, the holy, impart some- 
what of their life, of their strength, to all that 
belong to them : I have found that to-night. 

"We went on board. The ♦Sea- Witch' 
thundered and flew over the sea. I knew that 
she conveyed me away from you all, and lean- 
ing over the bulwarks I wept. I felt then a pair 
of arms tenderly and gently surrounding me— 
they were m^ fexVi'tV^V ^^ ^t«;^tjrA. -^-^-^cps^ 
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doak around me, and leaning on bis breast, I 
raised my head. The morning was clear ; white 
flame-like clouds chased by the morning wind 
flew across the deep blue; the waves beat 
foaming against the vessel ; green meadows, 
autumnaily beautiful parks extended themselves 
on either side of us ; space opened itself I 
stood with my face turned towards the wind 
and space— let the sea-spray wet my lips and 
my eyelids, a soft shudder passed through me,' 
and I felt that lile was beautiful. ¥es, in the 
morning hoUr, filled with its beaming-light, in 
this ivire fresh wind, I felt the evil demons of 
my soul retreat, and disperse themselves like 
mist and vapour. I drank in the morning winds ; 
I opened my heart to life ; I might also have 
opened my arms to them, and at the same time 
to all my beloved ones, that ' 
expressed to them the quiet 
heart, that k>Te to them will heal me, will afford 
me strength some time or other to give them 
joy. . 

" The ttccnd day on board, 
" I should like to know whether a deep heart- 
grief would resist the inOueBce of a long Toyage. 
There is something wonderfully strengthening, 
something renovating in this life— this voyaging, 
this fresh wind. It chases the do^ from the 
eyes of the soul ; one sees oneself and others 
more accurately, and gets removed from one'& 
<dd seMl ^ One joameys in order to stand upon 
« new shore, and amid new connectioaB. One 
begMis, as it were, anew. 

.« We had a storm yesterday, and with the 
exception of my father, I was the only passen* 
ger who remained well, and on this account I 



and after all such apparel as this most be vsij 
convenient in comparison with our patchwork 
toilette. Manifold are the changing scenes of 
life, and how shall I find my way, and whers 
shall I find ray place in the magic circle of the 
world. Forgive me, Leonore, that I talk so 
mnch about myself. Thou good one, thou bait 
.spoiled me in this respect. 
V We reach Fumdal to-day at noon. 

Pmmdal. 
** Here are we oa land ; I would that I weis 
at sea ! I come even now from the company- 
room, and in the company-room I always sofibr 
shipwredc. An evil genius always makes me 
say or do somethtng there unbeoomiiig. This 
evening I entangled the xeel of the Biakep's 

thusTmi^hrhave ' ^^» "^ ^^^ * ^^^ anecdote about a relatioii 
pr^cU^ofmyS^^^^^^ I wished to be witty and I snooeedei 

.iSl me. wiU affSd ^^^^V** ^ alwaysdo ^ 

" They are very neat people here. The Bish- 
op is a small, pake man, with something angdie 
in voice and expression, but— he wtU not have 
much time to bestow on me ; he Uvea in his 
books and his official duties, aind moreover, he 
is almost always in the city ; and his lady, who 
remains here perpetually, has very ddicate 
health; but I wiU wait upon her, and read akNid 
to her, and that will give me pleasure. I ooiy 
n<^ she may endure me. 

"Both husband and wife were amiable to- 
wards my father's daughter, but I very well be- 
lieve that they did not find me very loveable. 
Intolerably hot, too, was their detestable com- 
pany-room, and I was tanned with the wind, 
and as red as a peony. 



Such things as these 
- ij u 1 .u ^ r. • . '. .areenough to make one a little desperate; and 

could help the suffwers. It is true it was not^then it is depressmg, everlastingly to displease 
without Its discomforts; it is true that I reeled exgetly where one wishes most to please T 
about sometimes with a glass of water, and I « * ^ it * 

sometimes with a gtess of drops in the hand; | u j ^a^e onpedied the tronk which you aU 
but I saw many a laughable scene-many an ' go carefiiHy paSed for me; and now n^w and 
odd trait of hmnan nature. I laug^ made ^ewiy repaired articles of clothrng flew into my 
my own remaria, fo^ot myself, and became i arms one after another. Osiste^! it waeyoi 
^endly witkal mankind. Certainly it would «ho have thus brought ray toUette in-order foi 
be a very good thing for me to be maidservant I t^e whole winter! How good you are! I rec 



on board a steamboat. 

** Towards evening, the storm, as well within 
as without the vessel, abated itself. I sat soli- 
tary on deck till midnight. The waves still 
foamed around the agreeably rocking 'vess^ ; 
the wind whistled in the rigging; and the full 
moon, heralded by one bright little star, rose 
(rom the sea, and dififused her mild wondrous 
Jight over its dark expanse. It was infinitely 



ognised Louise's hand again. Ob, I must weep, 
ray beloved Ones l-Hoy hornet 

Some days later. 

" The pine-trees rustle cool and -still. I have 
been out ; — mountains, woods, solitude with na- 
ture — ^glorious ! 

" Leonore, I will begin a new life ; I will 
die to my ancient self, to vanity, to error, to 



glorious! Nameless thoughts and feehngs arose self-love. Every flattering token of remem- 



in me, full of love and melancholy, and yet at 
the same time elevating and strengthening ; a 
certain longing after that for which I Imew no 
name. I desiared 7 knew not what. 

"But I fear and know that which I do not 
desire. I few tke quiet measured life into 



brance — notes, keepsakes — be they from man 
or woman, I have destroyed. I send you here- 
with a little sum of money, Which I received 
for ornamental matters and some of my own 
manufactures, which I sold. Buy something 
with it which will give pleasure to Louise and^^ 



whieh I am about again Uy enter—- convention- Jacobi ; but do not let them sui^ise, I earnest- 
alities, forms, soeial liie^ all thjs cramps my ^ beseech you, that it corned from Petrea. If 
soul together^ and mi^s it inclined to excesses. ^ co^^ only aell myself for a respectable price. 

Instead of sitting in seteet society, and drinking and make them rich, then 

lea in * high life,' would I rather roam about the " I sball have a deal of time for myeelf here, 
world in viking expeditions ; rather eat locosts and I know how I shaH employ it. I will go 
with John the Baptist m tbewtkiernees, and go out a great deal. I will wamfer through wood 
faitherand thither in a garment of camel^s hair; and field, in storm, snow, and every kmd of 

. weather, till I am, at least, bodily weary. Pcr- 

MttmnoM a pillow, and 6rongodt what is good for UMoar ; ^^P^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^J ^ calmer in the SOul ! I dO* 

itit w »nn<A traiufer this into EngUih. 1 siro no longer to be happy. What does it mat- 
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'ter If one is not happy, if one is only pure and 
good ? Were the probation-day of life only not 
80 long I Leonore, my good angel, pray for me 1 

" May all be happy ! 

" Greet all tenderly from your 

" Pbtrba." 

** P.S. — ^My nose make6 its compliments to 
-Oabriele, and goes in the accompanying picture 
to pay her a visit. She must not imagine that 
I am cast down. I send also a little ballad 61 
romance ; the wood sung it to me last eyening, 
and every harmonious sound which life in my 
fioul sings, must go home. O how I love you all!" 



OHAPTER HI. 

▲ CONVEBSATXOir. 

jAOOBi bad left. October was come, with its 
T^rtorms and its long twilight, which is so dark 
-and heavy for all such as have it not cheered by 
kindly glances and bright thoughts. 

One evening as Henrik came down to tea, he 
"was observed to look uncommonly pale, and in 
answer to the inquiry of his sisters as to the 
«ause, he reined that he had headache, and ad* 
^ded half in jest, half in earnest, that it would be 
Tery beautiful to be once freed from this heavy 
l)ody — it was so sadly .in one's way ! 

** How you talk !'* skid Louise, " at all events 
it is right to treat it well, and rationally ; not to 
go sitting up all night, and studying, so that one 
has headache all day !" 

" Thank your majesty, most submissively, for 
the moral," said Henrik ; "but if my body will 
not serve ray soul, but will subject it, I have a 
very great desire to contend with it and to quar- 
rel with it." 

" The butterfly becomes matured in the chrys- 
alis," said Gabriele smiling sweetly, while she 
strewed rose-leaves upon some chrysalises 
which were to sleep through the winter on her 
flower-stand. 

" Ah, yes," replied Henrik ; " but how heavi- 
ly does not the shell press down upon the wings 
of the butterfly. The earthly chrysalis weighs 
upon me ! What would not the soul accom* 
plish 1 How could it not live and enjoy, were 
it not for this! In certain bright moments* 
^hat do we not feel and think 1 what brilliancy 
in conception ! what god-like warmth of feeling 
in the heart ! One could press the whole world 
to one's bosom at such a time, seeing with a 
glance through all, and penetrating all as with 
2re ! O, there is, then, an abundance, a clear- 
ness ! Yes, if our Lord himself came to me at 
such a moment, I should reach forth my hand to 
him and say, * Good day, brother !' " 

"Dear Henrik," said Louise, somewhat in- 
grily, "now I think you do not rightly know 
what you say." 

VYes," continued he, without appearing to 
regard the intemiTption, "so can one feel, but 
^ only for a moment ; in the next, the chrysalis 
closes heavily again its earthly dust-mantle 
around our being, and we are stupified and sleepy 
. and sink deep below that which we so lately 
"Were. Then one sees in books nothing but 
printed words, and in one's soul one finds nei- 
^tber feeling nor thought, and towards man, ftxr 
vwbom, so shortly before, the very heart seemed 
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to bum, one feels one's self stiff and disinclin- 
ed. Ah, it were enough to make oae fall into 
despair !" 

" It would be far better," said Louise, " that 
such people went to sleep, and then they would 
get rid of headache and heaviness." • 

"But," said Henrik, smiling, "that is a sor- 
rowful remedy according to my notions. It is 
horrible to require so much sleep." How can 
.any one who is a seven-sleeper become great? 
* Leshommes puissans veiltent el veulent," says 
Balzac with reason, and because my miserable 
heavy nature requires so much sleep, so certain- 
ly shall I never turn out great in any way. Be- 
sides, this entrancement, this glorification produ- 
ces siicll wakeful momentis in the soul, that otie 
feels poor and stripped when they are extin- 
guished. Ah ! lean very well comprehend how 
so many make use of external excitement to re- 
call or to prolong them, and that they endeavour 
through the fire of wine to wake again the fire 
of the soul." 

"Then," said Louise, " you comprehend some- 
thing which is very bad and irrational. They 
are precisely such excitements as these that we 
have to thank for their being so many miserable 
men, and so many drunkards in Sweden that 
one can scarcely venture & go out in the streets 
for them J" 

"I do not defend it, dear Louise," said Hen- 
rik, gently smiling at the zeal of his skter, " but 
I can understand it, and in certain cases I can 
excuse it. Life is often felt to be so heavy, and 
the moments of inspiration give a fulness to ex- 
istence ; the^ are like lightning flai^hes out of 
the eternal life !'* 

" And so they certainly are," said Leonore, 
who had listened attentively to her brother, and 
whose mild eyes had become moist by his words ; 
" and life will certainly," continued she, " feel 
thus clear, thus full, when we shall have become 
ever entirely freed from the chrysalis ; )iot from 
the bonds of the body only, but of the soul also; 
and perhaps these moments are given to ud here 
Oh earth to allure us up to the Father's hotise, 
and to let us feel its air." 

"A beautiful thought, Leonore," said her 
brother. " Thus these gleams of light are truly 
revelations of our inward-actual, here-yet-en- 
slaved life. Good God ! how glorious that — but 
ah ! the long, long Ktoments of darkness, what 
are they 1" 

" Trials of patience, times of preparation," re- 
plied Leonore, tenderly smiling. " Besides, the 
bright moments come again and gladden us vnth 
their light, and that so much the more ire4ut;nt- 
ly, the farther one advances in perfection. But 
one must, at the same time, learn to have pa- 
tience with one's self, Henrik, and here in this 
life to wait for one's self" 

" You have spoken a true word, sister, and I 
must kiss your hand for it," said Henrik. " Ah, 
yes, if— " 

"Be now a little less sensible and nsthe- 
tic," exclaimed * our eldest,' "and come here 
and drink a cup of tea. See here, Henrik, a cup 
of strong warm tea will do your head good ; but 
this evening and to-morrow morning you must 
take a table-spoonful of my elixir." 

" Prom that defend us all, ye good— Vt rin' 
' grazia earissima sorella T said Henrik. "Bat, 
I but charming Gabriele ! a drop ef pert wine ia 
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Ihe tea would make it more powerful, without 
turning me into one of those miserable beings 
of whom Louise is so afraid. Thanks, sister 
dear. Fermtz Us yeuz, O Mahomet !" and with 
an obeisance before Louise, Henrik conveyed the 
. cup IP his lips. 

Later in the evening Henrik stood in one of 
thi. windows looking out into the moonlight. 
Leonore went up to him and looked into his faoo 
with that mild, humbly questioning glance to 
which the heart sa willingly opened itself, and 
which was peculiar to her. 

" You are so pale, Henrik," said she, dis- 
quieted. 

" It is extraordinary," said he, half laughing 
at himself, do you see, Leonore, how the tope of 
the fir- trees there in the church-yard lift them- 
selves and beckon 1 I cannot conceive why, but 
this nodding and beckoning distresses me won- 
derfully ; I feel it in my very heart." 

** That comes naturally enough, Henrik," re- 
turned she, ** because you are not well. Shall 
we not go out a little 1 it is sueh a lovely moon- 
shine. The fresh air will perhaps do you good.** 

**Will you go with me, Leonore 1" said he. 
" Yes, that is a good idea." 

Gabriele found herself rather poorly, and call- 
ed her brother and sister Somojedes, Lapland- 
ers, Esquimaux, and such like, who would go 
wandering about in the middle of a winter's 
night. Nevertheless, these two went forth jest- 
ingly and merrily arm in arm. 

'* Ti it not too windy for you V* asked Henrik^ 
while he endeavoitted carefullj tc shield his sis- 
ter from the wind. 

"The wind is not cold," replied Leonore, 
** and it is particularly charming to me to walk 
by your side, while it roars around us, and while 
the snow-flatkes dance about in the moon-shine 
like UtUe Kobolds." 

'*Nay, you feel then like me!" said Henrik, 
'* With you, sisters, I am ever calm and happy ; 
but I don't know how it is, but now for sometime 
other people often plague and irritate me— " 

" Ah, Henrik," remarked Leonore, " is not 
that someway your own fault 1" 

** Are you thinking of Stemhok, Leonore!" 
asked he. 

"Yes." 

" So am I," continued he, " and perhaps yoa 
are right ; yes, I will willingly concede that I 
JaOLve often been unjust towards him, and unrea- 
sonably violent, but he has excited me to it. 
Wliy has he made me so often oppressively feel 
his superiorify— eo often taken away from me 
my own joy in my own endeavours, and almost 
always treated me with coldness and deprecia » 
tion. 

Leonore made no answer ; the moonlight lit 
a quiet tear in her eye, and Henrik continued 
with increasing violence — 

" I could have loved him so much ! He had, 
through the originality of his character, his 
strength, and his whole individuality, a great 
influence, a great power over me ; but he has 
misused it ; he has treated me severely, precise- 
ly in the instances in which I approached him 
nearest. He has flung from him the devotion 
which I cherished for him. I will tell you the 
whole truth, Leonore, and how this has hap- 
pened between us. You know that in the Uni- 
versity, about three years ago, a sort of literary , 



society of young men gathered themselves abeot 
me. Perhaps they esteemed my literary talents 
too highly, and might mislead me, — I could al- 
most believe so myself, but I was the favourite 
in the day |n the circle in which my life moved; 
perhaps on that account I became presumptuous; 
perhaps a tone of pretension betrayed itself ia 
me, and a false, one-sided direction was visible 
in the poems which I then published; neverthe- 
less, these poems made some little noise in the 
world. Shortly, however, after their appear- 
ance, a criticism on them came out, which made^ 
a yet greater noise, on account of its power, it» 
severity, and also its satirical wit. Its acri- 
mony spared neither my worth nor my charac- 
ter as a poet, and it produced ^most universally 
a re-action against me. It appeared to me se- 
vere and one-sided ; and even now, at this pao- 
ment, it ig)pears to Me not otherwise, althoiigh 
I can now see its justice much better than at 
the time, 

" The anonymous author of the critique upoik 
me was Stemhok, and he did not in the slight- 
est deny it. He considered it as being much 
less directed against me personally, than against 
the increasing influence of the party of which i 
was a sort of chief Even before this I had be- 
gun to withdraw myself from his power, which 
I always felt to be oppressive ; and this new 
blow did not, by any means, tend to reunite us. 
His severe criticism had made m6 observant oi 
my faults ; but yet I do not know whether if 
would have produced any other eflect than pain, 
had I not at this time returned home to you^;. 
and at home, through the beneficial influence ot 
my own family, a new strength and a purer di- 
rection had been aroused in me. That was th» 
time in which my father, with indescribable 
goodness, and in complot with you all, sold the 
half of his library to furnish me with the mean» 
of foreign travel. Yes, you have called forth a 
new being in me ; and all my poems, and all mj 
writings, are now designeoto prove to you that 
I am not unworthy of you. Ah, yes I I love yoa 
warmly and deeply— but it is all over with Ster- 
hok ; the love which I cherished for hun has- 
changed itself into bitterness." 

" Ah, Henrik, Henrik, do not let it be so !" 
said Leonore. " Stemhok is indeed a noUe, a 
good man, even if, at the same time, too severe. 
But really he loves you as well as we,, but yoa 
two will not understand one another ; and Hen- 
rik, the last time you were really ui\just to him^ 
— ^you seemed as if you could hardly bear him.'^ 
" I hardly can, Leonore," said he. " It is a 
feeling stronger than myself. I don't know 
what evil spirit it is which now, for some time, 
has set itself firmly in my heart ; but there it is- 
steadfastly rooted ; and if I am aware only of 
Sternhok's presence, it is as if a sharp sword 
passed through me — ^before him my heart can- '4 
tracts itself; and if he only touch me, I feel a» 
if burning lead went through my Veins." 

" Henrik ! dearest Henrik !" exclaimed Leo- 
nore with pain, "it is really terrible! Ah! 
make only the attempt with yourself; conquer 
your feelings, and extend the hand of reconcilia- 
tion to him," 

" It is too late for that, Leonore," said Hen- 
rik. "Yes, if it were necessary for him, it 
would be easy ; but what does he trouble himT 
self about me t He never loved me, and never 
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est6eme4>either my efforts or my ability. And 
perhaps it may be with some justice that he 
does not think so very highly of my talents. 
What have I done 1 And sometimes it seems 
to me, even in the fature, that I n^ver shall do 
any thing great ; that my powers are limited, 
and that my spring-time is past. Stemhok's, 
on the contrary, is yet to come ; he belongs to 
that class which mounts slowly, but on that ac- 
count all the more steadily. I see now, much 
better than I did formerly, how far he stands 
beyond me, and how much higher he will rise 
— and this knowledge is martyrdom tome." 

"But wherefore," pleaded Leonore, "these 
dark thoughts and feelings, dear Henrick, when 
your future appears folhwr of hope than ever be- 
fore 1 Yoor beiwliful poetry ; your prize essay, 
whicb is certain to bring 3wu honour ; the pros- 
pect of an advanta|[eous post, a sphere of actidn 
which will be dear to'you^^-all this, which in a 
few months will so animate your heart — ^why 
has it at this time so lost its po#er ove;- you 1" 
"I cannot tell," replied he; "but for some 
time now I have been, and am much changed ; 
I have no faith in my good fortune ; it seems to 
me as if all my beautiful hopes will vanish like 
a dream." 

'* And even if it were so," said Leonore ques- 
tioningly, with humility and tenderness, " could 
you not £nd happiness and peace at home ; in 
the occupation of your beloved studiee ; in the 
life with us, who lore yoa solely, and for you 
ewnsaket" 

Henrik pressed his sister's aitn to his side, 
dut answered nothing ; and a violent passing 
gust of wmd compelled him to stand still for a 
moment. 

" Horrrible weather !" said he, wrapping his 
doak round his sister at the same time. 

*^But this is your favourite weather," renaark- 
ed she jestingly. 

" Waa, you should S||^," returned he ; " now 
I do not like it, perhaps because it produces a 
feeling in me which distresses me." With these 
words he took his sister's hand and laid it on 
his heart. His heart beat wildly and strongly ; 
its beating was almost audible, 

"Heavens!" exclaimed Leonore alarmed, 
" Henrik, what is this 1— is it often thus 1" 

" Only occasionally ; — I have had^it now for 
some time," replied he ; " but don't be uneasy 
on this account ; and, above all things, say no- 
thing to my mother or Gabriele about it. I have 
spoken with Munter on the subject ; he has pre- 
scribed for me, and does not think It of much 
consequence. To-day I have had it without in- 
termission, and perhaps I am from that cause 
somewhat hypochrondriacal. Forgive me, dear 
Leonore, that I have teased you about it. I am 
much belter and livelier now ; this little walk 
has done me good, — if you only don't get cold, 
Leonore, or you would certainly be punished, or 
at all events be threatened with Louise's elixir. 
But does there not drive a traveling carriage 
towards our door, exactly as if it would stop 
there 1 Can it be Eval The carriage stops — 
it is certainly E^a!", 

" Eva ! Eva !" exclaimed Leonore, with cor- 
dial delight ; and both brother and sister ran so 
quickly to the gate that she was received into 
their arms as she dismounted from the carriage. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



Among the agreeable circumstances which 
occur in a happy home, may certainly be reck- 
oned the return to its bosom of one of its.befev- 
ed members. So returns the bee to the safp 
hive with her harvest of honey, after her fliglii 
abroad over the meadowa of the earth. How 
much is there not mutually to relate, to hear, to 
see, and to enjoy ! Every cloud in the heaven 
of home vanishes then, all is sunshine and joy ; 
and it must be bad indeed, if they do not find 
one another lovelier and improved, since every 
thing goes on right here, every advancing foot- 
step in life must tend in a certain mannep to im- 
provement. 

Bright, indeed, did Eva's return make the 
hours of sunshine in the Frank family ! The 
mutual love which demonstrated itself in em- 
braces, smiles, tears, laughter, sweet words of 
greeting, and a thousand tokens of joy and ten- 
derness, made the first hours vanish in a lively 
intoxication, and then, when all had become 
quieter and they looked nearer about them, all 
looks and thoughts gathered themselves still 
about Eva with rapture ; her beauty seemed 
now in its full bloom, and a captivating life^ 
seemed to prevail in her looks, in her beha- 
viour, in her every motion, which hitherto had 
not been seen. Her dress of the most modem 
fashion, a certain developcment and st3le about 
her, a bewitching ease of manner, all evinced 
the elegant circlet of (he capttal, and exerted 
their magic over her friends and charmed them, 
all, but especially Gabriele, who followed her 
beautiful sister with beaming looks. 

Bergstrom gave way to his feelings in the 
kitchen and exclaimed^ " Mamselle Eva is quite 
divine !" Never had the blond Ulla so entirely 
agreed with him before. 

Leonore was the only one who regarded Eva 
with a tender, yet at the same time troubled 
eye. She saw a something worldly in Eva's 
exterior demeanour, which was a presage to her 
th&t a great and not happy change had taken 
place in her beloved sister. Nor was it long be- 
fore Leonore's foreboding proved itself to be 
right. Eva had not been many hours in the 
house before it was plainly visible that domestio 
aflfairs had but little interest for her, and that 
parents and family and friends were not to her ^ 
all that they had been before. 

Eva's soul was entirely occupied by one ob- 
ject, which laid claim to all her thoughts and 
feelings, and this was Major R— ». His hand- 
some person, his brilliant talents ; his amiabili- 
ty, his love ; the parties in which she had met 
him, the balls in which she had danced with 
him ; the occasions on which they had played 
parts together — in short, all the romantic un- 
foldings of their connexion, were the pictures 
which now alone lived in her heart, and danced 
around her fancy, now heated by worldly happi- 
ness. 

The grave expression of her father's counte • 
Dance, as he heard her first mention the Major^ 
prevented her during tnis first evening from re- 
peating his name. 

But when afterwards she was alone with her 
sisters, when the sweet hour of talk came, which 
between dear friends, on such occasions, geneL 
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^ly extends itself from night till morning, Era 
gave free course to all with which her soul was 
filled, and related to her sisters at large her ro- 
mance of the last year, in which seyeral rival 

lovers figured, but of which Major R was 

the hero. Nor was it without self-satisfaction 
that Eva represented herself as the worshipped 
and conquering heroine amid a crowd of rival 
ladies. Her soul was so occupied by all these 
circumstances; her mind was so excited, that 
she did not observe the embarrassment of her 
sisters during her relation; she saw neither 
their disquiet, their constrained smiles, nor their 
occasionally depressed looks. 

Nor was it till when, with eyes beaming with 

joy, she confided to them that Major R 

would soon come to the city, where he had rela- 
tives ; that he would spend the Christmas with 
them, and then ask her hand from her parents, 
that the veil fell from her eyes. Louise ex- 
pressed herself strongly against Major R , 

wondered at her sister, and lamented that she 
could endure such a man; it was not, she 
«aid, what she had expecteid from her. Eva, 
'very much wounded, defended the Major with 
warmth, and talked of intolerance and prejudice. 
hk consequence of this, Louise's indignation 
^was increased ; Gabriele began to weep, and 
Louise bore her company ; she seemed to look 
4ipon Eva as ou one lost. Leonore was calm- 
er ; she speke not one word which could wound 
her sister, but sighed deeply, and looked with 
quiet grief upon the beloved but misguided sis- 
ter; and then seeing what a tragical turn the 
conversation was talung, said, with all that ex- 
pression of ealm sincerity so peculiarly her own : 

" Do not let us this evening speak farther on 
this subject ; do not let us disturb our joy. We 
have now Eva with us at home, and shall have 
time enough to talk and to think—and then all 
wiU be cleared up. Is it not quite for the best 
that we sleep on this afikir 1 Eva must be weary 
after her journey, and * our blue-eyed one* must 
not weep on this first evening." 

Leonore's advice was ta^en, and with a mu- 
tual < forgive,' Louise, Eva, and Gabriele em- 
brace and separate for the night Leonore was 
happy to be alone with Eva, and listened undis- 
turbedly through the whole night to her rela- 
tions. The good Leonore ! 

Major yictor R. was universally known as 
one of those who make sport with female hearts, 
and Judge Frank regarded sport of this kind with 
a severity very uncommon among his sex, espe- 
-cially where, as was the case in this instance, 
selfishness, and not thoughtlessness, led to it. 
The Major, ten years before this time, had mar- 
ried a young and rich girl connected with the 
Judge's family ; a^ the only fault of the young 
wife, then sixteen, hai been that of loving her 
4iusband too tenderly — ^nay, even in adoring one 
-who repaid her love with relentless seventy and 
fiiithlQssness, under which the poor Amelia 
drooped, and, in the second year of her marriage, 
<died ; but not without having bequeathed to the 
unworthy husband all the property over which 
fihe had any control. 

These were the very means by which R. now 
was enabled to pursue his brilliant and reckless 
4fareer. He bad been several times betrottied. 



ings l»f the giil, upon wtiom, by this meuM, ne 
had cast a stain — nay, indeed, he seeretlf n- 
gajfded it as an honour to himself to make sneh 
victims, and to cause hearts to bleed for him— 
that oooled the burning thirst of hie self-love. 

The world did justice to his agreeable aid 
splendid talents ; but the noble of his own so, 
as well as of the other, esteemed bim but veiy 
lightly, inasmuch as they considered him a per- 
son without true worth. The thoughts of a 
union between this man and his beloved daugh- 
ter occasioned a storm m the bosom of ths 
Judge. 

Such was the information regarding the man 
whom she loved that met Eva on ber return 
home. Everybody whs unammoosly against 
him. What Eva^ spoke ih hiis^xcase prodoeed 
no efihct ; what she said of his tme and deep 
devotion to her, evident nobody credited ; aod 
over her own love, which had made the wwld 
so beautifhl, which had produced the most de- 
licious feelings in her breast, and had opened to 
her a heaven of happiness, people moomed and 
wept, and regarded as a misfortune. Wounded 
to the inmost of her sotd, Eva drew hersdf ta<^ 
as it were, from her own fhmily, and accoe^ 
them to herself of selfishness and unreasonable- 
ness. Louise, perhaps, deserved somewhat of 
this reproach; but Leonore was pnre, pore as 
the angel of heaven ; stiU Leonore mourned 
over Eva's love, and on that account Eva closed 
her heart against her also. 

The variance, which in consequence <tf all this 
existed between Eva and her family, became 
only yet greater when Major R. arrived, shortly 
ailer her, at the city. He was^ a tall handsome 
man, of perhaps five-and-thirty ; of a haughty, 
but somewhat trifling exterior ; his countenance 
was gay and blooming, and his look clear and 
bold. Great practice in the world, and an inim- 
itable ease and confidence, gave to bis demean- 
our and conversation 'that irresistible power 
which these qualities exercise so greatly in so- 
ciety. 

On his visit to the Franks, the Judge and he 
exchanged some glances, in which both read 
that neither could endure the other. The Mia- 
jor, however, let nothing of all this be seen, was 
perfectly candid and gay ; and while he direct- 
ed his conversation especially to Elise, spoke 
scarcely one word to Eva, though he looked 
much at her. After the first stlflT salutation, the 
Judge went again into his study, for the very ap- 
pearance of this man was painful to him. Leo- 
nore was polite, nay, almost friendly to him,fi«r 
she would willingly have loved one whom Eva 
loved. Assessor Munter was present during 
this visit ; but when he had seen, for a few min- 
utes, the glances which the Major cast upon 
Eva, and their magic influence over her, and 
had observed and had read her whole heart in a 
timid glance which she raised to her beloved, he 
withdrew silently and hastily. 

The Major came but seldom to the house, for 
the eye of the Judge appeared to have the power 
of keeping him at a distance ; on the contrary, 
he managed it so that he saw her almost daily 
out of the house. He met her when she went 
out, and accompanied her home frdm church. 
Invitations came; sledging-parties and balls 



^at had broken off the aflair again without the \ were «rT«tk^\ wA'&i^ '^Xtfi ^arokfttMr was so 
uaallest r^gBrd to the reputation or to the feel- \ weU p\eaa©A.mv\i\tfwnft,^\ia^a^^'&fcu^^«B.^ 
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Aj» pleasures of thi9 world for the domestic 
^^ireiiing cirele, Eva appeared to find noi^iiig 
sow pleasing at home, appeared iKily to be able 
to live in those circles and thoae pleasares in 
*which Major R. shone, and where she could see 
berself distinguished by him. Precisely there- 
Ibfe on account of these rencontres of the two, 
the family went as little as possible into society. 
Still, notwithstanding all this; Eva's wishes upon 
the whole were favoured. Leonoro accompa- 
^iled her faithfully wherever she, wished. The 
Judge was gloomy and disturbed in temper; 
the mother was mild and. accommodating; and 
as to Eva, she was in a high degree sensitive ; 
"Whilst whatever concerned her love, or scented 
•io oppose her wishes in the shghtiest degree, 
tnneoght her tateais and hysterical sc^, and her 
'Aiends became ever more and more aware how 
-Solent and exclusive her love veas to Major R. 
The mere glimpse of him, the sound of his steps, 
Hie tone of his voice, sl^ook her whole fVame. 
All earlier affectionate relationships had lost 
^eir power over her heart. 

It not nnfrequently happens that people, 
iMrhether it arises from physical or moral causes, 
Jbeoome wonderfully un)ike themselves. Irrit*- 
biliiy, violence, mdiscretion, and unkindneds, 
suddenly reveal themselves in a hitherto gentle 
and amiable <^aracter, and as if by a Ihagic- 
8troke, a beautiful form has been transformed 
into a witch. It requires a great deal, under such 
circumstances, to keep friends warm and un- 
changed. A great demand of goodness, a great 
tonand of clearness of vision, is made from any 
one' when, under these circumsthnces, he is re- 
quired to remain true in the same love, to perse- 
vere in the same faith, to wait patiently for the 
time when the magic shall lose its power, when 
the changed one shall come back again ; and yet 
he, all the time, be able only to present himself 
^y quiet prayers, mild looks, and afifbctionate 
care ! I say gteai purity^of vision, because the 
true friend never loses sight of the heavenly 
image of his friend ; but cees it through every 
▼eil of casualty, even when it is concealed from 
all, nay even from the faulty one's self ! He has 
foith in it ; he loves it ; he lives for it, and says, 
** Wait ! have patience ! it will go over, and then 
he (or she) comes back again !*' . And whoever 
Ikas such a friend, comes back indeed I 

So stood the quiet, affectionate Lebnore, on 
the side of her altered sister. 

All this time Henrik was beneficial to his 
whole family, and appeared to have regained all 
his former amiable animation, in order therewith 
to scare every disturbing sensation from the 
bosom of home. He accompanied his family, 
more than he had ever done before, into sodety, 
and had alway a watchful eye on his sister and 
the Major. 

Before long the Major declared himself, and 
asked for Eva's hand. Her parents had prepared 
themselves for this event, and had decided on 
their line of conduct. They intended not to 
make their child unhappy by a decided negative 
to the wishes of her heart ; but they had deter- 
mined to demand a year of trial both from her 
and her lover, during which time they should 
have no intercourse with each other, should ex- 
change no letters, and should consiair them- 
aelves as free from every mutual obligation ; and 
4bit then again a/ler this interval of time, if they 



two, the Majdr and Eva, still wished it, the 
question ol their union might again be brought 
^rward. This middle path had been proposed 
by Elise, who, through a progressively inward, 
and more perfect fulfilment of duties, had ac* 
quired an ever-increasing power over her hus- 
band, and thus induced him to accede to it, at 
the same time that she endeavoured to infuse 
into him the hope which she herself cherished, 
namely, either that Eva, during the time of pro- 
bation, would discover the unworthiness of the 
Major, and won over by the wisheis and the ten- 
derness of her family, would conquer her love, 
or on the other hand, that the Major, eni^obled by 
love and constant to her, would become woithy 
of her. It was one of the favourite' axioms of 
the Judge, that every man had the power (^im- 
proving himself, and he virillingly conceded that 
for this end there existed no more powerM 
means than a virtuous love. 

The Judge now talked eneTgetica9y yet ten- 
derly with bis daughter; explaining cleariyto 
her the terms of this connexion, without con- 
cealing from her how bitter to him had been, and 
still wad, the thought of this union, and appeal- 
ed to her own sense and reason whether too 
much had been reqcured in this prescribed time 
of trial. 

Eva shed many tears ; but deeply afi!ected by 
the goodness of her parents, consmited to their 
wishes, and promised, though not without pain, 
to fulfil them. The Judge wrote to the Major, 
who had made his declaration by letter, a candid 
and noble, but by no means sugared, answer ; 
wherein he required from him, as a man of hon- 
our, that he should by no means whatever indnca 
Eva to swerve from the promises which she had 
made to her parents, and by this means disturb 
her hitherto so happy connexion with her own 
family. This letter, which the father allowed 
his daughter to read, and which occasioned her 
fresh tears, whilst she in vain endeavoured to 
persuade him to remove expressions which she 
considered too severe, but which he, on the oon- 
trary, considered too mild, was dispatched the 
same day, and all was again quieter. 

Probably Eva would strictly have adhered to 
the wishes of her parents, \f^ich they endea- 
voured tb make pleasant to her by much kind- 
ness, had not a letter from the Major been con- 
veyed to her on the next evening, which quite 
excited and unhinged her again. He complain- 
ed violently therein of her father's unreasonable- 
ness, injustice, and tyranny ; and spoke, in the 
most passionate terms, of his love, of his un- 
bounded sufferings, and of his despair. The 
consequence of this letter was, that Eva was ill 
— ^but more so, however, in mind than body — 
and that she demanded to have an interview with 
Assessor Munter.' i 

The friend and physician pf the house came 
iihmediately to her. 

" Do you love me T" was Eva's first questioa 
when they were alone. 

" Do I love you, Eva 1" answered he, and 
looking at her with an expression of eye which 
must have moved any heart to tenderness that 
had been otherwise occupied than hers was. 

•<*If you love me, if you desire that I should, 
not be xeaW^ VW," coti\:m\x^^'£:^'a.^«^'^McsN%Nfj<^ 
qmckneaa al\4ft^»x^^xm^V>"\l^^i^^sss»^.^w^^^^ 
this lettet to^lUiotB^, wAXswD^^^i^ 
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into my hands. My ftther is set against him, 
everybody is set against him ; nobody knows him 
as well as I do ! I am in a state of mind which 
will drive me to despair, if you have not com- 
passion on me ! But you must be my friend in 
' secret^You will not? If you love me you must 
take this letter and 

** Desire all things from me, Eva," interrupted 
he, " but not this ! and precisely because you are 
so dear to me. This man in fact is not worthy 
of you ; he does not deserve 

'* Not a word about him !" interrupted Eva, 
with warmth : '' I know him better than you all 
— J alone know him ; but you all are his enemies, 
and enemies to my happiness. Onee again I pray 
you— pray you with tears ! Is it then so much 
that I desire from yonl My benefactor, my 
friend, will you not graut this prayer of your 
Eval" 

" Let me speak with your father,'* said he« 

" On this subject 1 No, no ! impossible !*' ex- 
claimed she. 

" Then, Eva, I must refuse your prayer. It 
gives me more pain than I can express to refuse 
you anything in this world ; but I will not stain 
my hand in this affair. I will not be a means 
of your unhappiness. Farewell !" 

" Stop," cried Eva, " and hear me ! What is 
it that you fear for me V* 

** Everything from a man of R.*s character.," 

«You mistake him, and you mistake me," 
voturoed she. 

^ I know him, mid I kDon yon," oaidhe, '^aod 
on that acoouDt I would rathei go into fire 
than convey letters between him and you. This 
is my last word." 

"You will not !" exclaimed she ; " then you 
«ove me not, and I have not a friend in this 
world !" 

" Eva, Eva, do not say so ! you sin against 
yourself You know not — ask everything from 
me— ask my Uie — ah, through you, life has al- 
ready lost its worth for me ! — ask 

" Empty words V\ interrupted Eva, and turned 
Impatiently away. " I desire nothing more from 
you, Mr. Munter ! Pardon me that I have given 
you so much trouble !" 

Munter looked at her for some moments in 
silence, laid his hand hastily on his heart as if 
he had a pain there, and went out more bowed 
than commonly. 

Not long afier this, an unexpected ray of light 
gladdened the painful condition of affairs be- 
tween Eva and her family. She was calmer. 
The Major removed from the city into the coun- 
try, to pass theOhristmas with a relation of his 
there ; and on the same day Eva came down 
into the library at the customary hour of tea, 
after she had passed several days in her own 
room. Every one wceived her with joy. Her 
father went towards her witli open arms, called 
her sweet names, placed her on the sofa by h^ 
mother, and took her tea to her himself: a lover 
could not have been more tender or more atten- 
tive to her. One might see that Eva was not 
different to these marks of affection, and that 
yet she did not receive them altogether with joy. 
A burning red alternated with paleness on her 
cheek, and at times it seemed that a tear, a re- 
pentant tear filled her eyes. 
From this time, however, the old state of fee\- 
fn^, and the oid .quiet, returned in ^rt to the 



bosom of the family. Nobody named the Mayor; 
and as, when spring-time comes, the grass grows 
and the leaves burst forth, although the heaven 
is yet dark, and many a northern blast yet lin- 
gers in the air — so did affectionate feelings and 
joyful hours spring up again in the family of the 
Franks, from the spontaneous vernal spirit which 
reigned there. 

You might have seen the mother there, like 
the heart of the family, taking part in all that 
went forward, making every one so cheerful and 
comfortable, as she moved about here and there,, 
so rich in grace and joy and consolation! 
Wherever she came, there came with her a 
something pleasant or animating, either in word 
or deed ; and yet aU this time she was very fai 
from being herself calm. Care for her daughter 
was accompanied by anxiety on account of Hen- 
rik*s prospects aod happiness. She understood,, 
better than any one else, his feelings, his wish- 
es, and his thoughts ; and on this account glan- 
ces of friendly understanding were often ex- 
changed between them, and from this cause also^ 
was it that on those days when the post came in 
from Stockholm, she became paler and paler the 
pe»rer post-time came — for it perhaps might 
bring with it important news for Henrik. 

"My dear Elise," said the Judge, jesting af- 
fectionately, " to what purpose is all this unqui- 
et, this incomprehensible anxiety ! I grant that 
it would be a happiness to us all, and a prize of 
good luck, if Henrik could obtain the solicited 
situation — ^bot if he did uKrt get it-— what then! 
he can get another in a little while. And hii 
poem — suppose it should now and never mens 
be regarded as a masterpiece, and should not 
obtain the prize — ^now, in heaven*s name ! what 
does it ipatter! He would perhaps, from the 
very circumstance of^his having less fortune as^ 
a poet, be only the more practical man, and I 
confess that would not mortify me. And I shall 
wish the poem to the place where pepper grows 
if you are to become pale atid nervous on its ac- 
count ! Promise me now next post-day to be 
reasonable, and not to look like the waning 
moon, else I promise you that I shall be down- 
right angry, and wfll keep the whole post-bag 
to myself!" 

To his children the father spoke thus: "Have^ 
you really neither genius or spirit of invention- 
enough to divert and occupy your mother on the 
unfortunate post-day 1 Henrik, it depends upon 
you whether she be calm or not ; and if you do 
not convince her that, let your luck in the world 
be whatever it may, you can bear it like a man, 
I must tell you that you have not deserved 0. 
the tenderness which she has shown you ! 

Henrik coloured deeply, and the Judge contin> 
ued, " and you, Gabriele ! I shall never call you 
hiy clever girl again, if you do not make a riddle 
against the next post-day which shall so occupy 
your mother that she shall forget all the rest !" 

The following post-day was an exceedingly- 
merry one. Never before had more* interesting 
topics of conversation been brought forward by 
Henrik ; never before had the mother been so 
completely seduced into the discussions of the 
young people. At the very moment when the 
post-hour arrived, she was deeply busied in sol^ 
ving a ridc^ .e, which Henrik and Gabriele endea- 
vowred. \.c\ {tv^VA o\il^ the more intricate by their 
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^Tbe riddle ran as follows : 



Raging war and tumult 

Ami nearer nigh; 
And firom rain and tempeat 

To far woods I flj. 
In cold, worldlj bosomt 

My deep grave is made , 
And from conflagration 

Deatl^ has me affrayed. 
No one e'er can find me 

In the dungeon glooms ; 
I have no abiding, 

Silve where freedom bloraH. 
Mt morning sun ahseth. 

Light o'er mind to fling ; 
O'er love's throbbing bosom 

Rests my downv wing ! 
Like our Lord in heavwn, 

I am ever there ; 
And like him of children 

Have I daily care. 
What though I may serer 

From thee now and thmi, 
I forget thee nerer-r— te 

I come back again ! 
In the morning's brightneasy 

Dear one, if thou misf me. 



With the 
Come { back and kiss thee ! 

This riddle, which it most be confessed was by 
no means one of Gabriele's besti gave rise to a 
fund of amusement, and occasioned the maddest 
iproposltions on Henrik's part. The mother, 
.faowever, did not allow herself to be misled ; but 
.^examined, whilst she endeavoured to overppwer 
i4he voices of her joking children, 

"The riddle ifr '' 

What the riddle was, the reaier may see by 
the title of ocur next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

HAPPINESS. 

"Happiness !" repeated liie Judge, as he en- 
^tered the room at the same moment, with letters 
and newspapers in his hand. 

" I fancy you have been busying yourselves 
here with prophesjKngs," said he : " Gabriele, my 
child, you shall have your reward for it— read 
this aloud to your mother i" laying a newspaper 
before her. 

Gabriele began to read-^but thiew the paper 
hastily down, cave a spnng for joy, clapped her 
hands and ezQlAimed, 

< Henrik's poetry has won the highest prize I" 

",And here, Henrik," said the father, " are let- 
' tcrs — ^you are nominated to — " The voice of the 
Judge was drowned in the general outbreak of 
joy. Henrik lay in the arms of his mother, sur- 
rounded bv his sisters, who, amid all their jubi- 
lation, had tearful eyes. 

The Judge walked up and down the room with 
Jong strides ; at length ne paused before the hap- 
py group, and exclaimed, 

" Nay, only see ! let me also have a little bit! 
Elise— my thanks to thee that thou hast given 
him to m^—and thou, boy, come here— I must 
tell thee — " but not one word could he tell him. 

The father, speechless from inward emotion, 
embraced his son, and returned in the same man- 
ner Uie affectionate demonstration of his daugh- 
ters. 

Many private letters from Stockholm contain- 
: «4 flattering words and joyful congratulations to 
tlie young poet All Henrtl^s friends seemed to 
mocord in one song of triumph. 

There was almost too much happiness lor one 



During the first moment of this news the joy 
was calm and mingled with emotion ; afterwara, 
however, it was lively, and shot forth like rock- 
ets in a thousand directions. Everything was in 
motion to celebrate the da^ and its hero; and 
wliile the father of the famL^ set about to mix 
a bowl — ^for he would that the whole house should 
drink Henrik's health— the others laid plans for 
a journey to- Stockholm. The whole family 
must be wimesses of Henrik's receiving the great 
gold medal — ^they must be present on {he day of 
his triumph. Eva recovered almost her entire 
liveliness as she described a similar festival 
which she had wimessed in the Swedish Acade- 
my. 

Henrik talked a deal about Stockholm; he 
longed to be able to show his mother and sisters 
the beautiful capitaL How they would be de- 
lighted with the gallery of mineralogy— how they 
would be charmed with the theatres I how they * 
would see ana hear the loveW Demoiselle Hog- 

Suist apd the captivating Jenny Lind!*^-and 
len the castle! — the promenades— the prospects 
— Che churches— rthe beautiful statues in the pub- 
lic places— Henrik would, have been almost 
ready to have overthrown some of them — Oh, 
there was so much that was beautiful and de- 
lightful to see in Stockholm I 

^e. mother smiled in joy over— the occa- 
sion of the journey to Scotland ; the father said 
"yes*' to everythmg; the countenances of Uie 
youne people beamed forth happiness ; the bowl 
was ffagrant with good luck. 

The young Baron L., who liked Henrik ex- 
tremely, and who liked still more every lively ex- 
citement to every uproar, was possessed by a reg- 
ular phrenzy to celebrate the day. He waltzed 
with everybody ; — ^Louise might not sit still ; " the 
little lady** must allow herself to be twirled 
about ; but the truth was that in her jov she was 
about as wild for dancing as he was himself— 
the very Judge himself must waltz with him; 
and at last he waltzed with chairs and tables, 
whilst the fire of the punch was not very vfxuch 
calculated to abate his vivacious spirits. 

It was very hard for the Judge that he was 
compelled on this very day to leave home, but 
pressing business obliged him to do so. He 
must make a journey that same evening, which 
would detain him from Borne three or four days, 
and although he left his family in the full bloom 
of their joy and prosperity, the short separation 
appeared to him more pamful than common. 

AHer he bad takei^ his leave he returned — ^a 
circumstance venr unusual with him — to .the 
room again ; embraced his wifi? yet a second 
time, flourished about with his daughters in his 
wolf-skin cloak as if out of liveliness, and then 
went out hastily^ giving to the young Baron, 
who, in his wild joy had fallen upon his wdlf *8- 
skin like a dog, a tolerably heavy cuff. A few 
minutes afierwards, as he cast from his sledge a 
glance and a hand-greeting to his wife and daugh- 
ters at the library window, they saw with aston* 
ishment that his eyes were full of tears. 

But Jthe joy of the present, and the promises of 
the future, fille<l the hearts of those who remain- 
ed behind to overflowing, and the evening passed 
amid gaiety and pleasure. 

Baron L. drank punch with the domestics tiA 
both he and they were quite wrong in the head, 
and all Louise's good moral preaching was like w 
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many water-drops on the fire. Henrik was nobly 

Sy, and the beaming expression of his animated, 
aatilul head, reminded the beholder of an 
Apollo. 

** Where now are all yoar gloomy forebod- 
ings 1" whispered Leonore tenderly joyful ; ** you 
look to me as if you could even embrace Stem- 
hok." 

" The whole world 1" returned Henrik, claspiQg 
aia sister to his breast, *' i am so happy 1" 

And yet there w$B one person m the house 
who was happier than Henrik, and that was his 
mother. When she teked on the beautiful, glo- 
rified countenance of ner scm, and thought of that 
Which he was and what he would become ; when 
she thodght on the laurels which would engar- 
land his bdoved head, on the future which await- 
ed her favourite, her summer chiki— OhI then 
bloomed the high summer of maternal joy in h^r 
breast, and she revelled in a nameless happiness 
— a happiness' so great that she was almost anz- 
iooS) because it appeared to her too great to be 
borne on earth! 

And yet for all that--and we say it with grate- 
ful joy-— the earth can bear a great degree of hap- 
piness ; can bear it for long without its bringing 
with it a curse or a disappointment. It is in 
stillness and in -retirement where this good for- 
tune blooms the best, and on that account die 
world knows little of it, and has little faith in it 
But, thank God I it may be abundantly found in 
all times and in all countries; and it is— we 
whisper this to the blessed ones in order that we 
may rejoice with them— it is of eztremetv- rare 
occurrence when it happens in actual lire, as, 
for the sake of effect, it happens in books, that 4 
strong current of happiness carries along with it 
.pnhappiness as in a drag-rope. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VNBAPPINBSS. 

Night sQoceeded the joyful evening, ayft Ihe 
members of the Frank family lay deep in the arms 
of sleep, i^n suddenly, at the hour of midnight, 
Ih^ were awoke by the cfy of " fim ! fire I" 

The house was on fire,»dnd smoke and flames 
met them at eveiy turn; for the conflagration 
spread with incredible speed. An inconceivaUe 
confusion succeeded: one sought for another: 
one c^ed on another--moCher, and children, ana 
domestics! 

Only half-dressed, and without the means' of 
saving the least thing, the inhabitants of the 
house assembled theniBelFes in the raarket-^plaee. 
where an innumerable crowd of people streamed' 
together, and began to work the fire engines ^ 
whilst church bells tolled violently, and the 
alarm drums were beaten wildly and dally up 
and down the streets. Henrik dragged with him 
the young Baron L., who was speechless and 
mvch injured by the fire. 

The mother cast a wild searching look around 
among her childen, and suddenly exclaiming 
**Gabriele!" threw herself with a thrilling cry of 
anguish into the buminff house. A circle of 
people hastily ilurrouDdedlhe dau^ters, in order 
tO' prevent their following her, and at the same 
moment two men broke forth from them, and 
hastened with the speed of lightning after her. 
T/je one was ber beautiful, now more than ever 
beautiful, son. The other resembled one of tiie 
Crclopa, as art has represented them at work in 



their subterranean smithies, excepting that ht 
bad two eyes, which in this moment flashed forth' 
flames, as if bidding defiance to those with whick 
he was about to combat. Both vanished amid 
the conflagration. . 

A moment's silence ensued : the alarm drum 
ceased to beat ; the people scarcely breathed: the 
daughters wrang their hsmds silently, and the 
fire- bell called anziouslv to the ineffectual eih 
gine-showers, for the flames rose higher and 
higher. ' 

All at once a shout was sent from the mass 
of the people; all hearts beat joyfully, for the 
mother was borne in the arms of her son from 
amid the flames, which stretched fonh their hiss- 
ing tonnes towards her! — and-^now another 
shout of exultation ! The modem Cyclop, in 
one word Mr. Munier, stood in the window of 
the second story, and, amid the whirlwind of 
smoke, was seen a white form, ^hich he pressed 
to his bosom. A ladder was quickly raised, 
and Jeremiaa Munter, blackened and singed, but 
nevertheless happy, laid the fainting but unhoit 
Qabriele in the arms of her mother and sisters. 

After this, he and Henrik returned to the burn- 
ing house, from which thejr were fortunate 
enough to save the desk containing the Judse'^s 
most valuable papers. A few trifles, but ot o» 
graat importance, were also saved. But this 
was all The house, which was of wood, spite 
of every effort to save it, was burned to the 
ground, but, as it stood detached, without c6m» 
municaiing^ the, fire to any other. 

When Henrik, enfeebled with his exertions^ 
returned to his family, he found them all quar- 
tered in the small dwelling of the Assessor, 
which also lay in the market place; while he 
seemed to have mnltfplied hioctself into ten per- 
sons, in order to provide his guests with what- 
ever they required; and his old housekeeper, 
what with the fire, andVhat with so many gaests, 
who were to be provided for in that simply-sup- 
plied establishment, was almost crazed. Bot 
the good master of the house had help at hand 
for every body: he prepared coffee, he made 
beds, and seemed altogether to forget his own 
somewhat severe personal injuries by the fire. 
He joked about 'himself and his affairs at the 
same time that he wi|^ tears from his eyes, 
which he could not but shed over the misfin-- 
tunes of hi^ IHends. Affectionate and deter- 
mined, he provided for every thing and for every- 
one; whilst Louise and Leonore assisted him 
withquiet resolution. 

"Wilt thou be reasonable, coffeenjot, and n(^ 
boil over, since thou hast to pro^e coffee iot 
ladies!" said the Assessor -in jesting anger. 
" Here, Miss Leonore, are drops for the mother 
and Eva. Sister Loaise. be so good as to take 
my whole storeroom in nand ; and you, yoaag 
sir," said he to Henrik, as he seizra him sud- 
denly by the arm, and gazed sharply into his 
face, *<come yttu with me, for I must take yoa 
rather particularly in b«id." 

There was indeed not a moment to lose ; a vi- 
olent effusion of blood from the chest, placed the 
young man's life in momentary danger. Mun- 
ter tore off, his coat, and opened a vein at the 
very moment in which ^he lost all consciousness. 

"Now then -a tea-kettle!** said the doctor, as 
Henrik breathed* again, "how can neople% so • 
foolish When they are such — clever fellili^f 
Nay now all danger for the time is over. Death 
bas been ^Xa^Vcv^ \i\s yi^Ksa '^\\Vv \i« to-night f 
£(6W) \Vkft ''^NiVA >si^<|g(^^\t^ \>&\^ ^^\sl\sl«^ 
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Uadaoee o& the ladies. Wait, I mast just have 
a little water for my face, that I need not loolr 
Bfty more than is necessary, like 'the Knight pf 
the Ruefol CoantenanceJ,^" 



CHAPTER VII. 

* THE CONSEaUJSNQ^a. 

The strn of the next morning shone Inightly 
en the glistening snow-covered roofe round the 
market-place, and dved the smoke clouds, which 
rose slowly from the ruins of the burnt-down 
house, with the most gorgeous tints of purple, 
gold, and sulphur-blue, whilst hundreds of little 
sparrows raked and picked about in the ash^- 
flakes which were scattered oyer the 'snow m 
the market-place and churchyard, with ezult;£K^ 
twitterings. ; ' 

Both mother and daughters looked with tear- 
ful eyes towards the smoking place, where had 
so lately stood their dearly-beloved home* but 
yet no one gave themselves up to sorrow. Eva 
alone wept much, but that from a cause of grief 
concealed in her own heart. She knew that 
Major R. had passed the night in the city, and 
yet for all that she had not seen him. 

With the morning came much bustle and a 
crowd of people into the dwelling of the Asses- 
sor. Families came who offered to the roofless 
household both shelter and \3ntertainmen|^ young 
girls came with their clothes ; servi^ts came with 
theirs for the servants of the femily ; elegant ser- 
vices of furniture were sent in • the baker ^ent 
baskets full of breatj; the brewer beef; another 
sent wine, and so on. It was a scene in social 
life of the most beautiful description, and which 
showed how greatly esteemed and beloved the 
Franks were. i 

Mrs. Gunillacame so good and zealous, ready 
to contend with anybody who would contend 
with her, to convey her old friends in her car- 
riage to the dwellingwhich she had prepared for 
them in all haste. The Assessor did not strive 
with her, but saw, in silence, his guests depart, 
and with a tear in his eye looked afler the car- 
riage which carried. Eva away from his house. 
The house seemed now so dark and desolate to 
him. 

On the eveninff of this same da^ihe father re- 
turned into his family circle, and pressed tbem 
all to his breast with tears ojT JQy>-ryes, tears of 
joy. for all were left to him ! 

A few day^ after this he wrote thus to one of 
his friends — 

"Before this occurrence, I knew not how^ 
much 1 possessed in my wife and children *i. 
knew not that I had so many good friends and 
neighbours. I thank God, who has given me 
sucn a wife, such children, and sucH friends! 
These last have supplied, pay over-supplied all 
the necessities of my family. I shall begin in 
spring to rebuild my house on the ol 1 foundation. 
«Hc - .... 



low the fire was occasioned I know not, 
and do not trouble myself to discover. The mis- 
fortune has happened, and may serve as a warn- 
ing for the iuture, and xhat is enough. My house 
has not become impoverished in love^ even 
jhouffh it may be so in worldly go^ids, and that 
•fcustams and heals all. The Lord hath given 
and the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the 
name ofthe Lond!" 

Probably the Judge would listen to no conjee- i 
nres respecting the origin of the fire. We will I 



venture, however, not the less on that ac^dun*^ 
to give our conjectures— thus, it is very proba- 
ble that the fire bad its origin in the chamber of 
the yoqng Baron 'L., and that also he, in his 
scarcely half sober state, might have been the 
occasion of it. Probably he hiihself regarded 
the affair in this light— but this however is cer- 
tain, that this event, in connexion with the be* 
haviour of the Franks towards him, occasioned 
a great change in the temper and character of " 
this young man. His fatjjer came for hii» 
shortly after this, and took hira to ponsult a cel- 
ebrated oculist in Copenl^gen,* in consequence 
of his eyes having suffered severely in the fire. 

Our eyes will see him agaui, only at a much 
later period of our history. • 

^he daughters of the house busied themselves 
earnestly with the ,already-spoken-of plans for 
themselves, that they might lighten the anxie- 
ties of their parents in their adverse circum- 
stances, and tnat without be in^ burdensome to 
anyb<^y else, Evi wished at first to receive 
an invitation to a country-seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, not far from that where Major 
R. was at present. Axelholm opened itself, 
heart, arms, main-building and wmgs, for the 
members of the Frank family j there were want- 
ing no opportunities for colonization; but the 
Judge besought his children so earnestly to de- 
cline all these, and for the present to remain al- 
together. 

"In a few months," said he, "perhaps in 
spring, you can do what you like; but now^— 
let us remain together! I must have you all' 
around me, in oraer to feel that I really jsossess 
you all. I cannot bear the thoughts oi losing 
any one of you at present." 

The tho^jjht of parting appeared likewise sooo , 
to Weigh |p||ily upon him. Henrik, since the 

K'ght of ti^nflagration, had scarcely had a mo^ 
ent free from suffering; a violent, incessant 
beating of the heart had remained since then, 
and the pain of this was accompanied by danger- 
ous attacks, of spasms, which, notwithstanding' 
all >re.meditis, appeared rather to increase thaii 
otherwise. This disturbed the Judge so much 
the more, as now, more than ever, he teved and 
valued his son. Since the night of the fire it 
might be said that, for 4he first time, affection 
was wamn between father and son. 
• The Mahomedao says beautifully, that when- 
the ang^l of death approaches, the shadow of his 
wings ^lls upon him "from a distance. Prom 
the beginning of his illness Henrik's soul ap^ 
peare# td be darkened by unfriendly shadows, 
and the first serious onlbreak of disease revealed 
itself in depression and gloom. Oh ! it was not 
easy for the youn? man,>richly gifted as he was^ 
iwith whatever <!ould beautify life on earth, stand- 
ing as he did at the commencement of a patlk 
where fresh laurels and the roses of love beck- 
oned to him, it was not easy to turn his glancer- 
from a future like this, to listen to the words^ 
which night and day his beating heart whi»pe«»~ 
ed to him: "Thou wilt descend to thy graver 
nor will- 1 cease knocking till the door of the- 
touh opens to thee !" 

But to a mind like Henrik's the step frons^ 
darkness to light was not wide. i There was that 
something in his soul which enables man to sajr , 
to the Lord of life and earth — 
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liis fIBlful and anxious physician Muncer, who 
when he leA him had tears in his eyes; but over 
Henrilc's countenance, on the contrary, when he 
leturned to his family, although he was paler 
than usual, was a peculiarly mild and solemn 
repose, which seemed to diflfuse itself through his 
whole being. From this moment his temper of 
mind was changed; he was now mild and calm, 
yet at the same time more joyous and amiable 
. than ever. His eyes had an indescribable cljcar- 
aesB and beauty ; the shadow had j>a88ed away 
from his soul altogether. 

But deeper and deeper lay the shadow over one 
person, who from the beginning of Henrik's ill- 
ness was no longer like herself— ^and that was 
Henrik's mother. It is true that she worked and 
spoke as formerly, but a knawing anguish liv^ 
in her; she appeared absent from the passing 
business of life ; and every occupation which had 
jiot referenca, in some way or other, to her son, 
was indifferent or painful to her. The daughters 
•kept carefully m>m her any thing which might 
be disturbing to her mind. She devoted hA^lf 
almost exclusively to her son ; and many hours 
full of rich enjoyment were spent hy these two, 
who sooUf perhaps — must separate for so long! 

Every strong mental excitement was interdict- 
^ to Henrik; his very illness would not admit 
^f it He must renounce his beloved studies : 
but his living »irit, which could not sleep, re- 
freshed itself at the youthful fountains of art. He 
•occupied himself much with the works of a poet 
who, during his short life, had suffered much and 
sung much also, and from amid whose crown of 
thorns the loveliest "Lilies of Sharon" had blos- 
somed. The works of Stagnelius* were his 
iavourite reading. He himself composed many 
songs, and his mother sang them to nim during 
ihe long winter evenings. Accordinag|hi8 opin- 
ion, his mother sans better than hisHmrs; and 
he rejoiced himself in the pure stre'iigth which^ 
-trinmphanilv exalted him in this poet above the 
anguish and fever of life. 

ft was observed that about this time he often 
turned the conversation, in the presence of his 
mother, to the brighter side ef death. It seemed 
as if he wished to prepare her gradually for the 
nossibly near separation, and to deprive itbefore- 
iumd of its bitterness. Ellse had tormerlv loved 
conversations of this kind ; had loved whatever 
tended to diffuse light over the darker scenes of 
life : but now she always grew paler when the 
fvbject was introduced; uneasiness expressed it- 
self in her eyes, and she endeavoured, with a 
kind of terror, to put an end to it. , 

One evening as the family, together witnir. 
Munter, were assembled in the confidential hour 
of twilight, they began to speak about dreams, 
4Uid then about death. Henrik mentioned the 
ancient comparison of sleep and death, which he 
said he considered less striking as r^^arded its 
HBCoiisofeusness than its resemblance in the 
awakinr. 

" And in what do vou especially consider this 
cesemblanee to consist 1" asked Leonore. 

" In the perfect retention and re-animation of 
consciousness, of memory, of the whole condition 
of the soul,'' replied he, " which is experienced 
in the morning after th« dark night" 
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" Good," said the Assessor. << and possible ; out 
what can we know about it V 

" All that Develation has made known to as," 
refjlied Henrik with an animated look: " do we 
really need any stronggflfeht on this subject than 
that afforded us by^B^^^ur own race, who was 
de^ and yet rose l^nlrom the grave, and who 
exhibited himself after his sleep in the dark 
dwelling with precisely the same disposition^ 
the same friendships, and with the most perfect 
remembrance of the least as well as the greatest 
events of his earthly existence ? What a clear, 
what a iriendlv light has not this circumstance 
diffused around the dark gat^s of the tomb! It 
has united the two worlds I it has thrown a bridge 
over the gloomy deep; it enables the drooping 
wanderer to approach it without horror ; it. en- 
ables him to sav to his friends on the evening of 
life, ' Good night !' with the same calmness wiih 
w0Ui he can speak those words to them on the 
evemngoftheday." 

An arm was thirown convulsivelv round Hen- 
rik^ and the voice of his mother whispered, in a 
tone of despair, to him, " You must not leave as, 
Henrik 1 you must not I" and with these wonis 
she sunk unconscious on his breast. 

From this evening Henrik never again intro- 
duced in the presence of his mother a subject 
which was so painlul to her. He sought to calm 
and cheer her, and his sisters helped him trulv in 
the same work. They now had less desire than 
ever to leave home and to mingle in society gen- 
erally ; y^ notwithstanding thev did so occasion- 
allv, because their brother wisned it, and it en- 
abfeid them to have something to tell at home, 
which could entertain and enliven both him and 
his mother. These reports were generally made 
in Henrik's rooni, and how heartily did they not 
laugh there! Ah! in a cordially united family, 
care may take firm footing for one moment and 
in the very next be chased awav ! Eva appear- 
ed, during this time to fora^et her own trouble, 
that she also might be a flower in the garland 
of comfort and tenderness which was bound 
around the favourite of the family ; the Judge too, 
tore himself more frequently than hitherto from 
his occupations, and united himself to the fami- 
ly circle. 

A more attractive sick chamber than Henrik's 
can hardly be imagined, and that he himself feU. 
Enfeebled by the influence of disease, his beauti- 
ful eyes often f>ecame filled with tears from slight 
causes, and he would exclaim " I am happy— 
too happy ! What a blessedness to be able to 
live 1 That is Happiness ! that is the summer of 
the soul ! ' Even now, amid my sufferinss, I feel 
myself made through you so rich, s6 happy!" 
and then he woald stretch forth his hands to those 
of his mother or his sisters, and press them to his 
lips or to his bosom. 

In a while, an interval of amendment occur- 
red, and he suffered much less: a sentiment of 
joy diffused itself through the nouse, and Hen- 
ria himself appeared at times to entertain hopes 
of life. He could now go out again and inhale 
the fresh winter air— his favourite air. The 
Judge often accompanied him, aftd it was beau- 
tiful to see the powerful, vigorous father support- 
ing with his arm the pale but handsome son, 
whenever his steps became weary; to see him 
curbing his own peculiarly hasty movements, 
and conducting him slowly homewards-*it was 
beautiful to see the expression in the counten- 
ance of each, i 
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maternal loFe — ^paternal lo^e has perhaps some- 
thing yet more beautiful and afifectin^ in U ; and 
it is my opinion that he who has had the happi- 
ness oi experiencing the careful culture of a lov- 
ing, yet at the same time ungght father, can, with 
fuller feeling and with moW inward understand- 
ing than any other, lift his heart to heaven in that 
universal prayer of the human race, " Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven !" 

Several weeks passed on, and a ladv who was 
an intimate friend of the family was about to un- 
dertake a journey with her daughter to the city 
where Petrea was visiting, and desired greatly 
to take Gabriele with her, who was the dearest 
iriend of the young Amalie. Gabriele would 
▼ery gladly have embraced the opportunity of 
visiting her beloved sister, and of seeing at the 
jsame time sodiething of the world, but now when 
Henrik was ill, she could not think about it; she 
was quite resolved not to separate herself from 
him. He, on the contrary, was zealously bent 
ujton it, and wished greatly that she should make 
this journey, which would be so extremely 
4igreeable to her. 

" Don't you see," said he, " that Gabriele sits 
liere and mak^s herself pale with looking at me, 
and that is so utterly unnecessary, especially 
BOW I am so much better, and when I certainly 
in a little time shall be quite well again. Jour- 
ney, journey away, dear Gabriel, I beseech you I 
You shall cheer us in the mean time with your 
letters, and when at Easter yoi^ return with Pe- 
trea you will no longer have an ailing suffering 
brother, for I will manage it so that I will he 
^uite well by that time 1" 

She was talked to* also on other sides, espe- 
oially by the young, lively Amalie, and at length 
ahe wa3 over persuaded ; was mside to believe, 
that for the present all danger for her brother was 
|»assed^ and she commenced th^ journey with a 
merry jest on her lips, but with tears in her eyes. 

This was the first flight of "our liule lady" 
Irom home. 

Not a word was heard from Major R. ; and 
^though £v% continued reserved towards her 
own family, she appeared to be so much calmer 
than formerly that they all began to be quite easy 
<on her account The Judge, who in consequence 
of her behaviour evinced towards her a grateful 
tenderness, and endeavoured to gratify her slight- 
<est wishes, gave his consent that in the early com- 
mencement of spring she should go to M s. 

He hoped that by that time the Major would be 
far removed from the country; but it was not 
long before a painful discovery was made. 

On a dark evening at the beginning of March, 
two persons stood in deep but low discourse un- 
der a tree in St. Mary's churchyard. 

" How childish you are Eva !" said the one, 
** with your fears and your doubts ! and how pu- 
sillanious in your love. If you would learn, 
i;vely angel! how true love speaks, listei) tome, 

** Poarquoi fit on Pamoar, « Mn poavoir lAiffronte, 
£t la yie et la mort, et la haine et la honte ! 
Je ne demande, je ne reux paa aavoir 
Si rien a de U»n oanr terei le pttriairoir: 
Je t'aime ! ta le aaia ! Que Pmporte tout le resto V* 

" O Victor," answered the trembling voice of 
Eva, " my fault is not the having too little love 
for you. Ah, I feel indeed, and I evince it in 
my conduct, that my love to you is greater than 
my love for father, mother, sisters, or all the 
woWdJ Aod yet I know that it is wrong; my 
:hean raises itself against me— but 1 cannot le- 
Mv/i your power, " 



" On that Recount am I called Victor, my an- 
gel," said he; " heaven itself has sanctioned my . 
power — and your Victor am I also, my sweet 
Eva ; is it not so 1" 

"Ah I only too much so," sighed Eva. " But 
now, Victor, spare my weakness ; do not desire 
to see me again till I go in spring in a month's 
lime to M s. Do not desire — •— " 

*' Demand no such promises from Victor, 
Eva," said he; "he will not bind himself so! 
but you— you must do what your Victor wills, 
else he cannot believe that you love him. "What 
— ^you will refuse to take a few steps only in order 
to gladden your eyes and your heart— in order to 
see and to hear him ; in^ truth you do not love 
him!" 

" Ah, I love you, I adore you," returned Eva ; 
" I could endure anything on your account — even 
the pangs of my own conscience; but my par- 
ents, my brother and sisters ! they^ are so good, 
so excellent — ^Ah I! Yet sometimes the love 
which I have for them contends with the fove 
which I have for you. Do not string the bow 
too tightly, Victor ! And now, farewell, beloved I 
In a month's time you will see me, your Eva, 
again in M s." 

"Stop!" sa:id he, "do you think you are to • 
leave me in that way ! Where is my ring 1" 

" On my Jieart," returned sh^, "day and night 
it rests there — farewell, let me go !" , 

" Say pnce more that you love me above every 
thing in this world !" said he, " that you belong 
only to me !" , 

"Onlv to jrou! farewell!" and with these 
words Eva tore herself away from him, and hast- 
ened with flying feet, like one terrified, across 
the churchyard, and the Maior followed her 
slowly. A dark form stepped at that moment 
hastily forward, as if it had arisen from one of 
the graves, and met the Major face to face. It 
seemed to him as if a cold wind passed through 
his heart, for the form, tall and silent, and at that 
dark hour, and in the churchyard, had some- 
thing in It ominous and spectre-like, and as it 
had evidently advanced to him vith desisn, he 
paused suddenly, and asked sharply, "Who are 
youl" 

** Eva's father I** replied a suppressed but Pow- 
erful voice, and bv the up-flaring light of a lamp 
which the wind drove towards them, the Major 
saw the gres of the Judge riveted upon him with 
a wrathful and threatening expression. His 
heart sank for a moment, but in the next, lie 
spoke with all his accustomed haughty levity. 

" Now there is no necessity for me," said he, 
"to watch longer afler her;'Vand so saying he 
turned hastily aside, and vanished in the &rk- 
ness. ■■ 

The Judge followed his daughter without near- 
ing her. When he came home, such a deep and 
painful grief lay on his brow as had never been 
observed there before. 

For the first time in his life the powerful head 
of the Judge seemed actually bowed. 

At this time Stemhok came to the city quite 
unexpectedly. He had heard of the misfortune 
whicn had befallen the Franks^ as well as the 
part which Henrik acted on this occasion, and of 
the illness which was the consequence of it, and 
he came now in order to see him before he trav- 
elled abroad. This visit, which had occasl<«j«L 
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with the most candid expression of cordial dero- 
tion. SterDhok seized his oatstretcMed hand, and 
a sudden paleness overspread his manly counte- 
nance as he remarked the change a few weeks' 
illness had madfc in Henrik's appearance. 

" It is beautiful of you to come to me — my 
thanks for it, Sterohok 1*' said Henrik from his 
heart, <' otherwise," continued he, "you would 
probably have seen me no more in this world; 
and I have wished so much to say one word to 
you betbre we separated thus.*' 

Both were silent for some niinntes. 

"What would you say to me, Henrik 1" at 
length asked Stemhok, while an extraordinary 
•motion was depicted in his countenance. 

" I would thank you," returned Henrik cordial- 
ly, " thank you for your severity towards me, 
and tell you how sincerely I now acknowledge 
it to have been just, and wholesome for me also. 
I would thank you, because by that means you 
have been a more real friend, and I am now per- 
fectly convinced how honestly and well you have 
acted towards me. This impression, this remem- 
brance of our acquaintance, is the only one which 
I will take away with me when I leave this world. 
You have not been able to love me, but that was 
my own fault. I have sorrowed over the knowl- 
edge of that, but now I have submitted to it. In 
the mean time it would be very pleasant to me 
to know that my faults — that mv late behaviour 
towards you, had not left behincf it too repulsive 
an impression— it would be very pleasant for 
me to believe that you were able to tnink kindly 
of me when I am no more!" 

A deep crimson flamed on Sierahok's counte- 
nance, and his eyes glistened as he replied, 
" Henrik, I feel more than ever in this moment 
that 1 have not shown j ustice towards you. Sev- 
eral later circumstances have opened my eyes, 
and now — Henrik, can vou give qie your friends 
ship I mine you have ior ever!" 

" O this is a happy moment 1" said Henrik, 
with increasing emotion, "through my whole 
lile I have longed for it, and now for the first 
time it is given me— now whpn — " 

"But why," said Stemhok warmly, "t^hv 
apeak so positively about your death 1 I will 
hope and believe that your condition is not so 
dangerous. Let me consult a celebrated foreign 
physician on your case— or better still, make the 
journey With me, and put yourself undel" the care 
of Dr. K . He i^ celebrated for his treat- 
ment of diseases of the heart ; let me conduct 
you to him ; certainly you can and will recover!" 

Henrik shook his head mournfully: "There 
lies his work " said he, pointing to an open book, 
" and from it I know all concerning my own con- 
dition. Do yott see. Nils Gabriel," continued 
he, with a beautiful smile^ as he placed his arm 
on the shoulder of his friend and pointed with 
his other towards heaven, gazing on him the 
while with eyes that seemed larger than ever 
— for towards death the eyes increase in size and 
brilliancy — "do you see," said he, "there wan- 
ders your star. It ascends ! for certain a bright 
path lies before; but when it beams upon your 
renown it will look down upon my grave! I 
have no doubt whatever on this point. Some 
time ago this thought was bitter to me: it is so 
now no more ! When the knowledge depresses 
me that I have accomplished so very liitle on 
earth, I will endeavour to console myself with the 
conviction that you will be able to do so much 
more, and that either in this world or the next I 
^a)} rejoice over your usefulness and yoiir hap- 



Stemhok answeied not a word; large team 
rolled down his cheeks, and he pressed Henrik 
warmly to his breast 

On Henrik's account he endeavoured to give 
the conversation a calmer turn, but the heart of 
his poor friend swcUkI high, and it was now too 
foil of life and feeling to find rest in anything 
but the communication of these.* 

The connexion between the two voung men 
seemed now different to what it had ever been 
before. It was Henrik who now led the conver- 
sation, and Stemhok who followed him, and lis- 
ten^ to him with attention and the most unequiv- 
ocal S3rmpathv, whilst the young man gave such 
free scope to his thoughts and presentiments as 
he had never ventured to do before in the pres- 
ence of the severe critic. But the truth is, there 
belongs to a dweller on the borders of the king- 
dom of death a peculiar rank, a peculiar wor£^ 
and man believes that the whispering of spirits 
from the niysterious land reaches the ear whick 
bows itself to thefn— on this account the wiM 
and the strong of earth listen silently like disci- 
ples, and piously like little children, to the pre^ 
cepts which are breathed forth from dying lips. 

The entrance of the Judge gave another ton 
to the conversation, which Stemhok soon led te 
Henrik's last worn. He directed his discourse 
princlpall]^ to the Judge, and spoke of them with 
all the ability of a real connoisseur, and with 
such entire and cordial praise as surprised Henrik 
as much as it cheered nim. 



It is a very great pleasure to hear oneself 

aised, and well praised loo, by a person whom 

one highly esteems, and particularly when, at the 



same time, the person is commonly niggardly <A 
his praise. Henrik experienced at that moment 
this feeling in its highest degree ; and this plea- 
sure was accompanied by the yet greater plea- 
sure of seeing himself understood, and in such a 
manner by Stemhok as made himself more clear 
to himself. In this moment he seemed, now for 
the first time, to comprehend in a perfectly intel- 
ligible manner his own talents, and what he 
wished to do, and what he was able to do. The 
fountain of life swelled forth strongly in hts 
breast 

"You make me well again, Nils Gabriel!" 
exclaimed he ; " you give me new life. I will 
recover ; recover in olQer again to live, in order 
to work better and more confidently than I have 
hitherto done. As vet I have done nothing; but 
now, now I could — \ feel new life in me — I have 
never yet felt myself so well as now ! Certain- 
ly I shall now recover, or indeed — ^is the best 
wine reserved for me till the last 1" 

The evening sped on agreeably, and with an- 
imation in the family circle. The blessed an- 
|[els of heaven were not more beautiful or more 
joyous than Henrik. He joked with his mother 
and sisters, nay, even with Stemhok, in the gay- 
est manner, and was one of the liveliest who par- 
took of the citron-souifl6 which Louise served 
up for supper, and which she herself had helped 
to prepare, and of which she was not a little 

f>roud. Yes, indeed, she was almost ready to be- 
ieve that it was this vrhich had given new life to 
Henrik, and the power of which she considered 
to be wonderfully operative. But ah ! — 

At the very moment when Henrik jested with 
Louise on this very subject, he was seized by the 
most violent suffering. 

This suffering continued uninterruptedly for 
three days, and deprived" the sick young man Of 
consdottsness; whilst it seemed to be teadiqg 
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kirn quickly to that bound which mqrcy has set 
to human sufferings. On the second day after 
this paroxysm Henrik was seized with desire 
for change of resting-place, which may be com- 
mon] v regarded as the sign that the soul is prepa- 
ring for its great change of abode. The Jiiage 
himself bore *h is" son in his arms from room to 
room, and from bed to bed. No «leep visited the 
eyes of his family during these terrible days: 
whilst his mother, with eyes tearless and full or 
anguish riveted upon her son, followed him from 
room to room, and from bed to bed ; now hang^^ 
ing over his pillow, now seated at the foot of his 
bed, and smiling tenderly upon him when he ap- 
peared to know her, and articulating his name 
in a low and almost inaudible voice. 

On the evening of the third day the poor youth 
regained his consciousness. He recognised his 
fhmily again, and spoke kindly to them. He saw 
Dwt tney were pale and weary, and be^ught 
Ihcm incessantly to go to rest. The Assessor, 
who was present, united earnestly in this re- 
quest, and assured them that, according to all 
appearances, Henrik would now enjoy an easy 
sleep, and that he himself would watch by him 
through the night the father and daughters re- 
tired to rest ; but when they endeavoured to per- 
suade the mother, she only waved with her hand, 
whilst a mournful smile seemed to say, " it is of 
BO use whatever to talk to me about it" 

" I may remain with you, Henrik 1" said she, 
beseechingly. 

He smiled, took her hand, and laid it on his 
breast ; and in the same moment closing his eyes, 
a calm refreshing sleep stole over him. The 
Assessor sate silently beside them, and observed 
them both : it was not lone;, however, before he 
was cbliged to leave them. Being summoned sud- 
ien\y to some one who was dangerously ill. 
He left them with the promise to return in the 
eourse of the night Mnnter was called in the 
city the night-physician, because there was no 
one like him who appeared earnestly willing to 
give his help by night as by day. 

' The mother breathed deeply when she saw 
herself alone with her son. She folded her 
hands, and raised her eyes to heaven with an 
expression which through the whole of the fore- 
going days had been foreign to them. It was 
no longer restless, almost murmuring anxiety ; 
it was a mournful, yet at the same time, deep, 
. perfect, nay, almost loving resignation. She 
bent over her son, and spoke in a low voice out 
•f the depths of her affectionate heart. 

" Go, my sweet boy, go ! I will no longer hold 
thee back, since it is painful to thee ! May the de- 
liverer come ! Thy mother will no longer con- 1 
tend with him to retain thee 1 May he come and ' 
make an end of thy sufferings ! i-— will then be 
satisfied ! Go, then, my first-bom, my summer- 
child ; and if there may never more come a sum- 
mer to the heart of thy mother— still go! that 
thou mayst have rest! Did I make thy cradle 
sweet, my child ! so would I not embitter by my 
lamentations thy death-bed ! Blessed be thou I 
Blessed be He also who gave thee to me, and who 
now takes thee from me to a better home ! Some 
time, my son, I shall come to thee ; go thou be- 
Ibrchand, my child! Thou art weary; so wea- 
ry! Thy last wandering was heavy to thee; 
DOW thou wilt rest Come thou good deliverer, 
come thou beloved death, .and give rest to bis 
heart; but easily, easily. Let him not suflTer 
more^let him not endure more. Never did he 
give care to his parents—" 



At this moment Henrik opened his eyes and 

fixed them calmly and full of expression on his 

mother. 

" Thank God !" said ke, " I fieel no more pain.» 

" Thanks and praise be given to God, my 

child 1" said she. 

Mother and son looked on each other with deep 
and cheerful love ! they understood each other 
perfectly. 

« When I am no more," said he, with a faint 
and broken voice, " then—tell it to Gabriele pru- 
dently ; she has such tender feelings — and she is 
not strong. Do not tell it to her on a day — when 
it is cold and dull — button a day — when the 
sun shines warm — when all thines look bright 
and kindly— then, then tell her-^tiiat 1 am gonf 
first to greet her— and tell her from me— that it is 
not dimcult— to die ! — that there is a sun on the 
other side—" 

He ceased, but with a loving smile on his 
b'ps, and his eyes closed their lids as from very 
weariness. 

Presen^y afterward he spoke again, but in a 
very low voice. " Sins me something, mother,*' 
said he, " I shall then sleep more calmly, ' They 
knock, I come 1 *" 

These wojrls were the beginning of a song 
which Henrik had himself written, and set ta 
mu»c some time before, during a night of suf- 
fering. 

The genius of poetry seemed to have deserted 
him during the tatter part of his illness; this 
was painful to him, but his mind remained the 
same, and the spirit of poetry lived still in the 
hymn which his mother now, at his request, sangv 
in a trembling voice : 

They knock ! I come ! yet ere on the way 
To the night of the gra^e I am pressing. 
Thoa Angel of Death, give me yet one lay— 
One hymn of Ihanksgiving and bleuing. 
Have thanks, O Father ' tn heaven high, ' 
For th? gift, all gifts exceeding ; 
For life ! and that grieved or glad I oould fLj^ 
To thee, nor find thee unheeding. 
Oh thanks for life, and thanks too for daatl^ 
The bound of all tmnble and sighing ; 
How bitter ! ^et sweet His to yield oar 
When thine » the heart of the dying * 



Bv oar fiath of trial thoa plantest ttiU 
Thy lilies of consolation ;• 
But the loveliest of all to do thy wiU-^ 
Be it done in resignation ! 
Farewell, lovely earth, on whose bosom T lay; 
' Farewell, all ye dear frimids, mourning; 
Farewell, and forgive all the faalts of my day: 
My heart now in death is boming ! 

"It is burning!" repeated Henrik in a vofci 
of suffering. "It is terrible! Mother! mother t» 
said he, looking at her with a restless glarce. 

"Your mother is here!" said she, l.ending 
over him. 

" Ah ! then all is right !" said he again, calm- 
]y. •< Sing, my mother," added he, again closing 
his eyes, " I am weary." 

She sang. 

We part ! bat in parting onr steps we bead 
Alone towards that glorious morrow, 
Where friend no more shall part from frieiM^ 
Where none knoweth heartache c ~ 



Farewell ! all is dark to my failinfbi^ht, 
Your loved furms from my faint gaze rending^ 
Tis dark, bnt oh ! far beyond the night 
I see light o*«r the darkn« 



" Oh ! if you only knew how serene it is ! ft 
is divine !" said the dying one. as he stretchea 
forth his arms, and then dropped them again. 

A change passed over the countenance ^^ ^3c^ 
young man \ ^•&«s\i\iAJiVy(vOtii^\!:\&Vi»K^ 
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and its palsations ceased. At the same moment 
a wonded'ai inspiration animated the mother; 
her eyes beamed brighlly, and nearer before had 
her voice so beautil'ui, so clear a tone as while 
she sang, 

Thua oalleBt O Father ! with glad accord 

come ! Ye dear one* we serer ! 
Now Che paug i* put ! now behold I the Lord- 
Praise be thine, O £ternaly forever ! 



Judge Frank was awoke out of his uneasy 
■leep by the song, whose tone seemed to have a 
something sapernatural in it. A fbw moments 
passed before he could convince himself that the 
voice which he heard was really that of his wife. 

He hastened with indescribable anxiety to the 
sick room ; £lise ^et sang the last verse as he 
entered, and, castmg his eyes on her counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, " My God 1" and clasped 
his hands together. 

The song ceased: a dreadful consciousness 
thrust Itself like a sword through the heart of the 
mother. She saw before her the corpse of her 
son, and with a faint cry of horror she sank, as 
if Jileless, upon the bed of death. 



CRAPTER VIII. 

BLISS TO CSCILU. 

7\oo months later, 
" When I last ^wrote to you, my Cecilia, it 
was winter. Winter, severe and ic;^, had also 
gathered itself about my heart— my life's joy was 
wrapped in his winding-sheet, and it seemed to 
me as if no more spring could bloom, ho more 
lii'e could exist ; and that I should never again 
have the heart to write a cheerful or hopeful 
word. And now— now it is spring! The lark' 
sings again the ascension-song of the earth ; the 
May -sun diffitsss his warming beam through 
my chamber, and the grass becomes already 
green upon the grave of my first-born, my fa- 
vourite 1 And I*-0 Lordl thou who smitest, 
thou also healest, and I will praise thee I for ev- 
ery affliction which thou seadest becomest good 
if it be only received with patience. And if 
thou concealest thyself for a season, thou re- 
vealest thyself yet soon again, kinder and more 
glorious than before 1 Por a little while and we 
see thee not, and again for a little while and we 
see thee, and our hearts rejoice and drink strength 
and enjoyment out of the cup which thou, Al- 
mighty One, hast filled. Yes, everything in life 
becomes good, if that life he only spent in Ood ! 
"But in those dark winter hourd^it was oflen 
gloomy and tumultuous within me. Ah, Ceci- 
Sa, I was not willing that he should diet He 
was my only son, my first-born child. 1 suffer- 
ed most at his birth j I sang most beside his cra- 
dle ; my heart leaped up first and highest with 
maternal joy at his chilaish play. JBte was my 
summer-child, bom in the midsummer of na- 
ture and of my life, and my strength, and, then, 
he was so k^ of life, so beautiful, so good ! 
No, I was ^ willing that he should have 
died ; and as the lime drew nearer and nearer, 
and I saw that it m'ust be— then it was dark in 
But the last night— Oh, it was a most 



wonderful night \ then it was quite otherwise. 

J>o yod know, Cecilia^ that I sung gayly, tri- 

amphantljr, by the deathbed of my nrst-bomin 

^otr/ cannot comprehend it. Bat this night— \ >^ x.-. . _.>.' \ ^. 

"-^ had the foregoing day suffered much, aid lua Wee\, l\cDlO^^Jti^>« ^ tioX nitjtCsil Vi\»i««. 



sufferings had reconciled me to his death ; ther 
abated as death approached, and hs besought of 
me, as he had otten done in the years of his 
childhood, to sing him to sleep. I sang — I was 
was able to sing. He received pleasure from 
the song and strength also, and with a heavenly 
smile, while heavenly pictures seemed^ to float 
before his eyes, he said, * Ah, it is divine t' and 
I sang better and ever clearer. I saw his eyes 
change themselves, his breath became suspend- 
ed, and I knew that then was the moment of sep- 
aration between soul and bodv — between me and 
him 1 but I did not then feel it, and I sang on. 
It seemed to me as if the song sustained the 
spirit and raised it to heaven. In that moment 
I was happy ; for even I, as well as he, was 
exalted above every earthly pain. 

" The exclamation of my name awoke me 
from my blessed dream, and I saw the dead body 
of my son-rafter this I saw nothing more. 

" There was a long, deep stupor, from which 
when I recovered I ielt a heart beating against 
my temples. I raised my eyes and saw my hus- 
band; my head was resting on his breast, and 
with the tenderest words he was calling me 
back to life; my daughters stood abound me 
weeping, and kissing my hands and my clothes; 
I also wept, and then I felt better ; it was thes 
morning, and the dawn came into my chamber* 
I threw my arms round my husband's neck, anc 
said, 'Ernst, love me ! I will endeavour—* 

" I coukl say no more, but he understood me^ 
thanked me waonly, and pressed me close to hii 
bosom. 

'* I did endeavour to be calm, and with Grod'i 
help I succeeded. For several hours of the daj 
I lay still on my bed, while Eva, whose voice 
is remarkably sweet, read aloud to me. I g(A 
up for tea, and endeavoured to be as usual; my 
husband and my daughters supported me, and 
all was peace and love. 

<* But when the day was ended, and Ernst and 
I were alone in our chamber, a fear of the nighU 
of bed, and a sleepless pillow, seized hold of 
me ; I therefore seated myself on the sofa, and 
prayed Ernst to read to me, for I longed for the 
consolations of the Gospel. He seated himself 
by me and read ; but the words, although spoken 
by his manly, firm voice, passed at this time im- 
pressionless over mv inward sense. I under-, 
stood nothing, and all within me was dark ani 
vacant. All at once, some one knocked sofUv 
at the door, and Ernst, not a little astoni-shed, 
said, 'Come in;' the door was opened, and Eva 
entered. She was very pale, and appeared exci- 
ted, but yet, at the same time, firm and deter- 
mined. She approached us softly, and, sinking 
down on her knees between us, took our hands 
between hers. I would have raised her, but 
Ernst held me back, and said, mildly but grave- 
ly, * Let her alone !* 

" *My father, my mother !* said Eva, with hum- 
bling voice, * I have given you uneasiness— par- 
don me ! I have grieved you — I will not do it 
again. Ah ! • I will not now lay a stone on your 
burden. See, how disobedient I have been — ^this 
ring, and theie letters, I have received against 
yoar will and against my promises, from Major 
R. 1 will now send them back. See here ! read 
what I have written to him; our acquaintance 
is for ever broken! Pardon me, that I have 
chosen thes^ hours to-busy you with my affairs, 
but \ fe«Lro^ to^ o'WTi ^fe^ktves^ 'wheu the force oi 
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, » il were, bevitdM^I 
leasue. Ak, 1 love 
r! 4d Ml weep, mothe r — y ott stell 
1 ^^i-i a mr oi grief oTer me— to« 
alicady cBoosh od my accoasL 
Hcank^ dnlk evefythiBS in me » ehan- 
IT sot fiir me, I will eonqaer this, aad will 
.,,^„.^ your obediem, your happy child; onlr 
requiieBotfiomme that I should give mjr hand 
lowiilwr— never wiU I marry, never belong to 
aooiliCTS But for you, my parents, wUl I live, 
and with yon be happy I Here, my father, Uke 
this, and send it back to him whom I wiU no 
mm seel And--oh, love mel love mel' 

u Tears bedewed the face which she bowed 
down to her iaihcr's knee. Never had she looked 
10 loTcly, so attracUve I Ernst was greatly af- 
i^ed ; Be raised his hand as if in blessing upon 
her head, which he raised, and said— 

« ( When yon were bom, Eva, you lay as if 
dead * in my arms yoa first opened vour eyes to 
the l^ht, and I thanked God— but I thank him 
T p^m fold more ibr you in this moment, in wjiich 
I see in you the joy and blessing of our age— in 
which you have been able to combat with your 
own heart, and to do that which is right I Ood 
bless you I God reward you f 

M He held her for a long time to his bosom, and 
las tears wetted her forehead. I also clasped 
her in my arms, and let her feel my love and my 
gratitude, and then, with a lock which beamed 
through tears, she left us. 

«We called her 'our Messed eluid' U thai 
time, for she had blessed us wiJh a ^vm ^/ft^P- 
lation. She had raised again t^w ^«feV4w^ «^:«<r« 
•« Ernst went to the winiivw mxi x^^t^* *v .*^ , 
It into the star-lighted ni^. \ >/.vi»m x '\ 
and my glancft accdmpofiaot im yv.«:t ;n a >{ 
moment was so beautiful mA u*>^ir . w4 Aty m^ 
his arm around me he fputer ^m 

•* • It is good— it is so adiwrfteC- -4rtK *\^ i« ^^ 
tmrntiil thing! Be ii ^out' ^\«e «iv«« ' 
We nnisi afl go; alL MiuiKsr ^ lat^ ^^*. wyt^wt 
wK petfeet his wora ; liie itt; inwc i^siKi.' v ..< ,« 
IB will a^ abiney ihtm \fc ip^ <^uA a u«« 
UgherwoilE-fiaee! LAirl^ttUt ^tees'^ '.ii\n im* 
t^C— tw» ^H*ij^ i» ':i7>i«tt— w<l l\^ tiiu u«t 
kewasmif! Tiac .& tii^ tuM imyx/fKiu ;v«^ 
waBf 

Hts ■wiflr aui! «at«^ i^ unii' 

BJBns nfUL stfi. >^^^ i^fim.. 

ka ttis: aiUuittft ti' tij^. «i#;.t 

, hm I »si>;t ui uif vimvu i 

L me anc n nit Wif i* t.#» v*^ 

fl 1 'WBoesi. tut. 1 oi^u 'sv^' i'Pi^j^. 

II flhins: lonit. m^^ w*sa** **<»/ . * >: * 
"fioirtie taiy. 'rrwi ^/. V' ,• . 
_ Batons? r atwitv -j^'i»?>»t <« f 

andpamtiilr u i- . •-•* i; .i^' c* *• 
1KCBI-' Simr -ii:- -s'.' '.' .« ♦ ■* 
liie tasui: ti*^ ii»» «ui t-'^ . • «••» 

IfaE flS:. anC l«»tt' <^'\)a *i '.*•« 

tifwltie ■sarr .• ♦•.n '.a- it.-.t. 
tmc *nt -sarrr * \^ «.-o > v^* 

iamn>at«9i ty.»i» cnii*r;d#' i" *«»''<»♦ 

1 -aril. -Rsr an iw« »»*« < 

fin iflnpiiii'i M Mill »*t.*s''i'' i»*'.»*i^ iui*M«fc«H^i 

/tr; i«Cli 



awwill^ ThetfttdviMMafntv hu»hsM«t sj4 

of my chiKirgn the pvacv itf homr ^ itni w«tt«*^ 
pleasures within it ; ib<r rtUvt ot ir«i« , ilm « i* » 
nal con:»olatK>B» v>t' th« Ki<>ru«) WuiU «U tl»4.«# 
have ret'nrshe^aod Mren|;ihru«il my ^*\x\ \\ i« 
now much, much better AihI Uumi he \\\*A 



pure and spot)e«»t the youth with thr vkai i;Uiu • 
and the warm heart! He MvkhI, »« hu laiitii 
said, ready to go into the hi^hrr wkmU iMit 
more than ever have 1 ackiiow)t\)^Al, mihr iitia«l 
of my deep pain, that there is (mm iiu»if \\\\\^t 
than this; for many a living sim i» giv«iri sitrf 
to his mother than mine— the good uiie thf>(«| 
under the green mound I 

" We have planted flMrees and Poplar* arouiul 
the grave, and often will it be il«H*uraied with 
i>esh flowers. No dark grief abides by the grava 
of the IHendly vouth, llenrik** si»tfr« muum 
for him deep and still^perhapa Uahrielo mouna 
him most or all. One sees it not by day, tM aha 
is generally gay as formerly} a little song, a gay 
jest, a littla adornment of the house, all giies on 

inst as before to enliven the spirits of her sitiart* 
lut in the night, when all rest in their beds, sha 
is heard weeping, oOen so painfViny— it is a dew 
of love on the grave of her brother | but thea 
every morning is tha eye again bright and amftl* 
ing, 

''On the first tidings of our loaa JaeoM has- 
tened 10 tts, and took from Ernst and ms in thia 
time of heavy grief all ears upon himself, and 
was to OS a« tli« isndrresi of soap. A Us I h« waa 
</bl^«d very »<**if» U} >%^n us, Imt tits (wti asion 
, %it9 ii,u wsft w^ $tuM y,jtn\. Ill is u\0$ui U9 ba 
. fi^^hU.jfiA4 Urt u^ \\nf*ii ^4 *V ) smi Oils 

-rVS'/'* iv«»«r.«< «'/f» *«<■<«' A •• y* --H \*A *•»-» ,^.^ 
w«i< ■*»*«*' 

• ,* t^ 'IcvUOt/r jl4tt^!;^«i ♦*^.^^^^. ^^^A^y^y .^H 
Wt|4 Miti^t^'^viHat ^ «<«.«4 i4/./t'>«4^ ^ 4,4. «v t^/s^« 
At\»\ «♦.. <..><«]<•»<*''• •-♦ *ir .«4 f*M- ,\ Jo U^*» « «W 
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and its pulsations ceased. At the same moment 
a wonderroi inspiration animated the mother; 
her eyes beamed brightly, and ne7er before had 
her voice so beaaul'ul, so clear a tone as while 
she sang, 

Thou oallott O Fathar ! with flad accord 
come ! Y« dear ones we eever ! 

Now the peuf it past ! now behold I the Lord— 

Praiea be thine, O £ternai, forever ! 



Judge Frank was awoke out of his uneasy 
sleep by the song, whose tone seemed to have a 
something supernatural in it. A fbw moments 
passed belbre he could convince himself that the 
voice which he heard was really that of his wife. 

He hastened with indescribable anxiety to the 
sick room ; £lise ^et sung the last verse as he 
entered, and, castmg his eyes on her counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, " My God T' and clasped 
his hands together. 

The song ceased: a dreadful consciousness 
thrust itsell like a sword through the heart of the 
mother. She saw before her the corpse of her 
son, and with a faint cry of horror she sank, as 
U Jileless, upon the bed of death. 



CRAPTER VIII. 

BLlSfi TO CSCILU. 

Tufo fiumtAs later, 
" When I last wrote to you, my Cecilia, it 
was winter. Winter, severe and icy, had also 
gathered itself about my heart— my life's joy was 
wrapped in his winding-sheet, and it seemed to 
me as if no more spring could bloom, ho more 
life could exist; and that I should never again 
have the heart to write a cheerful or hopeful 
word. And now— now it is spring I The lark' 
sings again the ascension-son^ of the earth ; the 
May -sun diffitsss his warming beam through 
my chamber, and the grass becomes already 
green upon the grave of my first- bom, my fa- 
vourite 1 And I — Lordl thou who smitest, 
thou also healest, and I will praise thee I for ev- 
ery affliction which thoa seodest becomest good 
if it be only received with patience. And if 
thou concealest thyself for a season, thou re- 
▼ealest thyself yet soon again, kinder and more 
glorious than before 1 JPor a little while and we 
see thee not, and again for a little while and we 
see thee, and our hearts rejoice and drink strength 
and enjoyment out of the cap which thou, Al- 
mighty One, hast filled. Yes, everything in life 
becomes good, if that life he only spent in God ! 
«'Bat in those dark winter hourd^it was often 
gloomy and tumultuous within me. Ah, Ceci- 
lia, I was not willing that he should diel He 
was my only son, my first-born child. I sufier- 
ed most at his birth; I sang most beside his cra- 
^e ; my heart leaped up first and highest with 
maternal joy at his chilaish play, fie was my 
summer-child, bom in the midsummer of na- 
ture and of my life, and my strength, and, then, 
he was so « of life, so beautiful, so good ! 
No, I was J^ willing that he should have 
died ; and as the lime drew nearer and nearer, 
and I saw that it must be— then it was dark in 
me. But the last night— Oh, it was a most 
woaderfa) aight 1 then it was quite otherwise. 



sufferings had reconciled me to his death ; the r 
abated as death approached, and he besought of 
me, as he had otten done in the years of his 
childhood, to sing him to sleep. I sang — I was 
was able to sing. He received pleasure from 
the song and strength also, and with a heavenly 
smile, while heavenly pictures seemed, to fioat 
before his eyes, he said, * Ah, it is divine t' and 
I sang better and ever clearer. I saw his eyes 
change themselves, his breath became suspend- 
ed, and I knew that then was the moment of sep- 
aration between soul and bodv — between me and 
him ! but I did not then feel it, and I sang on. 
It seemed to me as if the song sustained the 
spirit and raised it to heaven. In that moment 
I was happy ; for even I, as well as he, was 
exalted above every earthly pain. 

" The exclamation of my name awoke me 
from my blessed dream, and I saw the dead body 
of my son-rafter this I saw nothing more. 

"There was a long, deep stupor, from which 
when I recovered I felt a heart beating against 
my temples. I raised my eyes and saw my hus- 
band; my head was resting on his breast, and 
with the tenderest words he was calling me 
back to life; my daughters stood around me 
weeping, and kissing my hands and my clothes; 
I also wept, and then I felt better; it was thes 
morning, and the dawn came into my chambe»> 
I threw my arms round my husband's neck, anu 
said, * Ernst, love me ! I will endeavour — ' 

" I coukl say no more, but he understood me^ 
thanked me wanuly, and pressed me close to hii 
bosom. 

" I did endeavour to be calm, and with Grod'i 
help I succeeded. For several hours of the daj 
I lay still on my bed, while Eva, whose voice 
is remarkably sweet, read hloud to me. I g(A 
up for tea, and endeavoured to be as usual ; my 
husband and my daughters supported me, and 
all was peace and love. 

" But when the day was ended, and Ernst and 
I were alone in our chamber, a fear of the night} 
of bed, and a sleepless pillow, seized hold of 
me ; I therefore seated myself on the sofa, and 
prayed Ernst to read \q me, for I longed for the 
consolations of the Gospel. He seated himself 
by me and read ; but the words, although spoken 
by his manly, firm yoice, passed at this time iin- 
pressionless over mv inward sense. I under-, 
stood nothing, and all within me was dark ani 
vacant. All at once, some one knocked sofilv 
at the door, and Ernst, not a little astonished, 
said, <Come in;' the door was opened, and Eva 
entered. She was very pale, and appeared exci- 
ted, but yet, at the same time, firm and deter- 
mined. She approached us softly, and, sinking 
down on her knees between us, took our hancfs 
between hers. I would have raised her, but 
Erast held me back, and said, mildly but grave- 
ly, * Let her alone !* 

" *My father, my mother I* said Eva, with hum- 
bling voice, * I have given you uneasiness— par- 
don me I I have grieved you — I will not do it 
again. Ah ! • I will not now lay a stone on your 
burden. See, how disobedient I have been— this 
ring, and the^e letters, I have received against 
your will and against my promises, from Major 
R. 1 will now send them back. See here ! read 
what I have written to him; our acquaintance 

for ever broken! Pardon me, that I have 



no yod know Cecilia, that 1 sung gay\y, \n- \ choscii ihes^ hours to^busy you with my affairs. 
ampbaaily, by the deathbed of my firsi.boTO\\bu\\few^tsgo^«m^fe«J««s^;j^^ 
yo^ i cannot comprehend it But this night-\ tYi\s ^oxit^>*\\ W ^^^ 
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son t But I have been, as it were, bewitched~I 
have loved him beyond measure. Ah, I lore 
him still — nay ! do not weep, mother— yon shall 
never again shed a tear of grief over me— yoa 
have wept already enough on m^ account. 
Since Henrik's death everything in me is chan- 
ged—fear not for me, I will ccmquer this, and will 
become your obedient, your happy child; only 
require not from me that I should give my hand 
to another — ^never will I marry, never belong to 
another I But ibr you, my parents, will I live, 
and with you be happy 1 Here,^ my father, take 
this, and send it back to him whom I will no 
more see ! And— oh, love me I love me V 

" Tears bedewed the face which she bowed 
doivntp her father's knee. Never had she looked 
so lovely, so attractive! Ernst was greatly af< 
f<;cted; he raised his hand as if in blessing upon 
her head, which he raised, and said— 

** * When you were bom, Eva, you lay as if 
dead ; in my arms you first opened your eyes to 
th6 light, and I thanked God— but f thank him 
maniiold more for you in this moment, in w^ch 
I see in you the joy and blessing of our age^~in 
which you have been able to combat with your 
own heart, and to do that which is right ! Grod 
bless you l God reward you !' 

" He held her for a long time to his bosom, and 
lus tears wetted her forehead. I also clasped 
her in my arms, and let her feel my love and my 
gratitude, and then, with a look which beamed 
Uirough tears, she left us. 

" We called her * our blessed child* at that 
time, ibr she had blessed us with a great conso> 
iation. She had raised again our sunken hearts. 

" Ernst went to the window and looked silent- 
ly into the star-lighted ni^ht \ I followed him, 
and nly glanc6 acc6mpanied his, which in this 
moment was so teautiful and bright, and laying 
his arm around me he spok^ thus: 

" * It is good-^it is so mtended — and that is the 
essential thing ! He is gone I What more 1 
We must all go ; all, sooner or later ! He might 
not perfect his work ; hut he stood ready, ready 
in will and ability when he was called to the 
higher work-place 1 Loul and Master, thou hast 
taken the disciple to thyself— well for him that 
jie was ready t That is the most important for 
us all!' 

" Ernst's words and state of mind produced 
great effect upon me. Peace returned to my 
spirit. In the stillness of the night I did not 
sleep, but I rested on his bosom. It was calm 
around me and in me, and in the secret of my 
soul I wished that it might ever remain so, that 
no more day might dawn upon me, and no more 
sun shine upon my weary, painful eyes. 

" How the davs creep on 1 On occasions of 
great grief it always appears as if time stood 
still. All things appear to stand still, or slowly 
and painfully to roU on, in dark circles ; but it is 
not so ! Hours and days go on in an intermina- 
ble chain ; they rise and sink like the waves of 
the sea ; and carry along with (hem the vessel 
of our life : carry it from the islands of joy it is 
true, but carry it also away from the rocky 
shores of grief Hours came for me in which no 
consolation could appease my heart, in which I 
in vain combated with myself, and said ; ' Now 
I will read, and then pray, and then sleep !' but 
yet anguish would not leave me, but followed me 
still, when I read, prevented me from prayer, 
and chased away sleep; yes, many such hours 
haire been, but they too^aragone; some such 
mny perhaps com* yet bat I know also that thev 



too will go. The tenderness ofmy husband and 
of my children— the peace of home ; the many 
pleasures within it ; tne relief of tears ; the eter- 
nal consolations of the Eternal Word — all these 
have refreshec^and strengthened my soul. It is 
now much, much better. And then— he died 
pure and spotless, the youth with the clear glance 
and the warm heart! He stood, as his father 
said, ready to go into the higher world. Oh ! 
more than ever have I acknowledged, in the midst ' 
of my deep pain, that there is pain more bitter 
than this ; for many a living son is greater grief 
to his mother than .mine — the good one therei 
under the green mound 1 

" We have planted fir-trees and poplars drobnd 
the grave, and often will it be decorated with 
fresh flowers. No dark grief abides by the grave 
of the friendly youth. Henrik's sisters mourn 
for him deep and still— perhaps Gabriele mourns 
him most or all. One sees it not by day, for she 
is generallygay as formerly; a little song, a gay 
jest, a little adornment of the house, all goes on 
just as before to enliven the spirits of her sisters. 
But in the night, when all rest in their beds, she 
is heard weeping, often so painfully— it is a dew 
of Jove on tne grave of her brother; but then 
every morning is the eye again bright and'smil« 
ing. 

" On the first tidings of our loss Jacobi has- 
tened to us, and took from Ernst and me in this 
time of heavy grief all care npoa himself, and 
was to us as the tenderest of son^. Alas ! he was 
obliged very soon to leave us, but the occasion • 
for this was the most joyful. He is about to be 

nominated for the living of T ; and this 

promotion, which puts him in the condition soon 
to marry, affords him also a respectable income, 
and a sphere of action asreeable to his wishes 
and accordant with his abilities, and altogether 
makes him unspeakably happy. Louise Iso 
looks forward towards this union and establish- 
ment for life with quiet satisfaction, and that, I 
believe, as much on account of her family as for 
herself 

" The family affection apjjears, through the 
late misfortune, to have received a new acces- 
sion : my daughters are more amiable than ever 
in their quiet care to sweeten tfao. lives of their 
parents. Mrs. Gunilla has been like a mother 
to me and mine during this time; and many dear 
evidences of sympathy, from several of the best 
and noblest in Sweden, have been given to Hen- 
rik's parents; — the young poet's pure glory has 
brightened his house of mourning * It is beaa- 
tjful to have died as he has died, says our good 
Assessor, who does not very readily find any 
thing beautiful in this world. 

"And I, Cecilia, should I shut my heart 
against so many occasions for joy and gratitude, 
and sit with my sorrow in darloiess 1 O no ! I 
will gladden the human circle in which I live : 
I will open my -heart to the gospel of life and or 
nature ; I will seize hold on the moments, and 
the good which they bring. No friendly glance, 
no spring-breeze, shall pass over me unenjoyed 
or unacknowledged ; out of every flower will I 
suck a drop of honey, and out or every passing 
hour a drop of eternal life. 

"And then— I know it truly— be my life long 
or short, bear it a joyful or a gloomy colour, 

The day will liever endure so long 
Bat at lengrth the evening cometh. 

The evening in which I may go home— *ome U 
my son, tKjr «vttMB»c-<:^A^\ KxA.'^^ti— -v^'^"*^^ 
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prophetic word wMch has so often animated my 
soai: *For behold I create new heavens and a 
new earth ; and the former shall not be remem- 
bered nor come into mind. But be ye glad and 
rejoice forever in that which I create.' 

" I have wept much whilst I have written this, 
bat mv heart has pea^e. It is now late. I will 
creep m to my £rnst, and I feel ^hat I shall sleep 
calmly bv his side. 

"Qooa night, my Cecilia." 



CHAPTER IX. 

NKW ADTKBSITIBS. 

It was aflerDOon. The sisters were busily 
quilting Louise's bridal bed-cover ; because, at 
the end of .May, as was determined in the fam- 
ily council, she was to be married. The cov. 
erlet was of green silk, and a broad wreath of 
leafy branches formed its border. This pattern 
had occasioned a great deal of care and deliber- 
ation ; but now, also, what joy did it not give 
rise to, and what ever-enduring admiration of 
the tasteful, the distinguished, the indescribably 
good effect which it produced, especially when 
seen from one side ! ^ Gabriele, to be sure, 
would have made sundry little objections rela^ 
tive to the connexion of the leaves, but Louise 
would not allow that there was any weight in 
them : " The border," said she, " is altogether 
charming !" 

Gabriele had placed a full-blown monthly rose 
in the light locks of the Bride, and had arranged 
with peculiar grace, around the platted hair a| 
the back of her head, the green rose-leaves like 
a garland. The effect was lovely, as at this 
tikne the sunlight fell upon her head, and her 
countenance had more than ordinary charm ; 
the cheeks a higher colour ; the eyes a clearer 
blue, as they were often raised from the green 
rose-wreath and directed towards the window : 
Jacob!, the new pastor, was expected that even- 
ing. 

Gabriele went up to her mother, and besought 
her to notice how well Levlse looked, and the 
rose, how becomiing it was to her ! The moth- 
er kissed her, but forgot to notice Louise in 
looking on the peculiarly lovely face of ** the 
litUe lady." 

The industrious up-and-down picking of the 
needles accompanied the joyful conversation of 
the sisters. 

N«w they talked about the management of 
the living ; now about the school ; now about 
milk, and now about cheese. They settled 
about household matters ; about meal-times ; 
the arrangement of the table, and such like. In 
many things, Louise intended to follow the ex- 
ample of home ; in others, she should do differ- 
ently. " People must advance with the age ;" 
she meant there to be great hospitality in the 
parsonage-house — that was Jacobins pleasure. 
Some one of her own family she hoped to have 
always with her ; an especial wing should be 
built for beloved guests. She would go every 
Sunday to church, to hear her husband preach 
or sing the service. If the old wives came to 
the parsonage with eggs or other little presents, 
they should always be well entertained end en- 
coaraged to come again. All sick-people should 
be regaled with her elixir, and all misdoers 
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should be more or less reptoted by her. She 
would encourage all, to the very best of her 
power, to read, to be industrious, to go te 
church, and to plant trees. Every Sunday sev- 
eral worthy peasants should be invited to dine 
at the parsonage with their wives. If the ladies 
of the Captain and the Steward came to visit 
her, the tea-kettle should be immediately set on 
and the card-table prepared. Ev^ry young peas- 
ant girl should live in service a whole year at 
the parsonage before she was married, in order 
to learn how to work and how to behave her- 
self.— N.B. This would be wages enough for 
her. At all marriages the Pastor and his wife 
would always be present, the same at christen- 
ings ; they would extend their hand in sponsor- 
ship over the youth, that all might grow up in 
good-breeding and the fear of God. At Mid- 
summer and in harvest-time there should be a 
dance and great merry-making at the parson- 
age for the people—but without brandy ; for the 
rest, nothing should be wanting : 

None sbe forgets, the mistrem of the feast, 
TM beer flovrs free, the bunch of keys it jinglea. 
And, without pause, goes (m the s^ormj dance.! 

Work should be found for all beggars at the 
Parsonage, and then food ; for lazy vagabonds 
a passing lecture, and then— march ! And thus, 
by degrees, would preparation' be made for the 
Golden Age. 

Ah ! ruin to the golden plans and to the gold- 
ell age which she planned ! Two letters which 
were deUveiied to Louise put a sudden end to 
them all ! One of the letters from Jacobi, Was 
very short, and said only that the parsonage 
was quite gone from him; but that Louise 
would not blame him on that account, as soon 
as she understood the whole affair. 

"i long for you inexpressibly," continued Ja- 
eobi, *' but I must postpone my arrival in H. in 
order to pay my respects to his Excellence D., 
who is detained in P. from an attack of gout, 
which seized him on his journey from Copen- 
hagen to Stockhohn. But by the 6th of May I 
hope certainly to be with you. I have new 
plans, and I long to lay down all my feelings 
and all my thoughts on your true breast, my 
Louise ! I will no longer wait and seek. Since 
fortune perpetually runs out of my way, I will 
now take a leap and catch it, and in so doing 
trust in Heaven, in you, and lastly also — on my- 
self. But you must give me your hand. If yon 
will do that, beloved, I shall soon be yours^ 
much happier than now, and eternally, 
" Your tenderly devoted, " 

"J. Jacobi.** 

The other letter was from an unknown band 
— evidently a woman's hand, and was as fol« 
lows : 

** Bo not hate me, although I have stood in 
the way of your happiness. Do not hate me— 
for I blea^ you and the noble man with whom 
you have united your fate. He is my benefac- 
tor, and the benefactor of my husband and my 
children. Oh, these children whose future he 
has made sure, they will now call on heaven to 
give a double measure of happiness to him and 
you for that which he has so nobly renounced. 
The object of my writing is to obtain your for« 
giveness, and to pour forth the feelings of a 
grateful heart to those who can best reward my 
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benefactor. Will you be pleased on this ac- 
count to listen to the short, but uninteresting 
relation of a condition, which, at the same time, 
IB as common as it is mournful? 

** Perhaps Mr. Jacobi may at some time or 
other have mentioned my husband to you, for 
lie was for several years his teacher, and both 
were much attached to each other. My hus- 
band held the office of schoolmaster in W., 
vA\h honour, for twenty years. His small in- 
come, misfortunes which befell us, a quick sue- 
cessioti df children, made our condition more 
oppressive from year to year, and increased the 
debt which from the very time when we settled 
down first, we were' obliged to incur. My hus- 
l>and sought after a pastoral cure, but he could. 
have recourse to none of those arts which are 
now so almost universally helpful, and which 
•often conduct the hunter after fortune, and the 
jnean-spirited, rather than the deserving, to the 
ipoal of their wishes j he was too simple for that, 
too modest, and perhaps too jHroud. 

** During the long course of years he had seen' 
his just hopes deceived, and from year to year 
the condition of his family became more and 
more melancholy. Sickness had diminished his 
ability to work, and the fear of not being able 
to pay his debts gnawed into his health, which 
was r.ot strong, and the prospect — of his nine 
«np! ovided-for children ! I know I should deep- 
ly affect your heart, if I were to paint to you 
the picture of this family contending with want ; 
but my tears "would blot my vnriting. Jacobi 
ean do it^he has seen it, he has understood it 
—for this picture which I had so carefully con- 
cealed from every other eye— this pale, family 
nisery I revealed to him, for I was in despair ! 

'* The name of my husbaRd stood on the list 
«f candidates for the living of T- — . He h^ 
threefold the legally-demanded requisites of Ja- 
cobi, and was, over and above, knowti and be- 
loved by the pa^sh ; all the peasants capable of 
Toting, openly declared their intention of choos- 
ing him. Two great landed proprietors, how- 
ever, had the ultimate decision: Count D. and 
Mr. B. the proprietor df the mines, could, if they 
two were agreed, they two alone, elect the pas- 
tor. They also acknowledged the esteem in 
which they held my husband, and declared them- 
selves willing to unite in the general choice. 

^*For the first time in nliany years did we 
Tenture to look up to a brighter future. Pres- 
ently, however, we learned that a powerful pa- 
tron of Mr. Jacobi had turned the whole scale 
in his favour, and that it would be soon deci- 
ded—the two great proprietors had promised 
their votes to him, and our condition was more 
hopeless than ever. 

** The day of nomination approached. I did 
lot venture to speak with my strictly consci- 
intious husband of the design which I cherish- 
f d. I had heard much said of Jacobi's excel- 
lent character. I was a distracted wife and 
mother. I sought out Jacobi, and spoke to him 
oul of the depths of my heart, spoke to his 
sense of right— to his sense of honour ; I show- 
ed him how the affair stood for- us before he 
disturbed it, by means which could not be just- 
ly called honourable. I feared that my words 
w^re bitter, but all the mor% angel-like was it 
in Jacobi to hear me with calmness. I pictur- 
ed to him our adverse circumstances : told him 



how he might save us from miseiy, and be- 
sought him to do it. 

'* My prayer at first was almost wild, and in 
the beginning Jacobi seemed almost to think it 
so, but he heard me out ; he let me conduct 
him to the house of his former teacher, saw the 
consuming anxiety depicted on his pale emaci- 
ated countenance— saw that I had exaggerated 
nothings— he wept, pressed my hand with a word 
of consolation, and went out hastily. 

" The day of nomination came. Jacobi re- 
nounced all claims. My husband was elected 

to the living in T . Good God! how it 

s6unded in our ears and in our hearts ! For a 
long time we could not believe it. After fifteen 
years of deceived hopes we hardly dared to be- 
lieve in such happiness. I longed to embrace 
the knees of my benefactor, but he was already 
far distant from us. A few friendly lines came 
from him, which, reconciled my husband to his 
happiness and Jacobi's renunciation, and which 
made the measure of his noble behaviour full. 
I have not yet been able to thank him ; but you, 
his amiable bride, say to him — " 
. We omit the outpourings which closed this 
letter ; they proceeded from a warm, nobla 
heart, ovex^owing with happiness and grati- 
tude. 

The needles fell from the fingers of the sis- 
ters, as the mother, at Lduise^s request, read 
this letter aloud, and astonishment, sympathy, 
and a kind of admiring pleasure might be read 
in their looks. They ail gazed one on the other 
with silent and tearful eyes. 

Gabriele was the first who broke silence : 
"So then, we shall keep our Louise with us yet 
longer," said she, gaily, while she embraced her ; 
and all united cordially in the idea. 

" But,*' sighed Leonore, '* it is rather a pity^ 
on account of our wedding and paroonage ; we 
had got all so beautifully arranged.'* 

Louise shed a few quiet tears, but evidently 
not merely over the disappointed, expectation. 
Later in the evening, the mother talked with 
her, and endeavoar^ to discover what were 
her feelings under these adverse circumstances. 
Louise replied with all her customary can- 
dour, that at first it had fallen very heavily 
upon her. **^I had now,'* continued she, "fixed 
my thoughts so much on an. early union with 
Jacobi, I saw so much in my new condition 
which would be good and joyful for us alT. But 
though this is now — and perhaps for ever, at an 
end, yet I do not.exactly know if I wish it otheis^ 
wise ; Jacobi has behaved so properly, so nobly, 
I feel that I now prize him higher, and love him 
more than ever !" 

It was difficult to the Judge not to be more 
cheerful than common this evening. He was 
inexpressibly afifectionate towards his eldest 
daughter; he was charmed with the way in 
which she bore her fate, and it seemed to him 
as if she h^d grown considerably. 

On the following day they quietly went on 
again with the <}uilting of the bed-cover while 
Gabriele read aloud ; and thus " the childhood 
of Eric Meuved" diverted with its refreshing 
magic power all thoughts from the parsonage . 
and its lost paradise to th^ rich middle age of 
Denmark, and to its young king Eric. 
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CHAPTER X- 



nW VIEWS AND NSW 8CBSVB8. 

Jacobi was come ; Grabriele complained jest- 
ingly to her mother, " that the brother-in-law- 
elect had almost oYerturned her, the little sis- 
ter-in-law-elect, in order to fly to his Louise." 
Louise received Jacobi with more than cus- 
tomary ^cordiality ; so did the whole family. 
' What Jacobi had lost in worldly wealth he 
seemed to have won in the esteem and love of 
. his friends, and it was the secret desire of all 
to indemnify him, as it were, for the loes of the 
parsonage. Jacobi on this subject had also his 
own peculiar views ; and after he had refVesh- 
ed himself with ^e food that he so much loved, 
which Louise served up to him in abundance, 
and after he had had a conference of probably 
three hours' length with her, the result of the 
same was laid before the parents, who looked 
on the new views thus opened tothem, not with- 
out surprise and disquiet. 

It was Jacobi*s wish and intention now im- 
mediately to celebrate his marriage with Louise, 
and afterwards to go to Stockholm,, where he 
thought of commencing a school for bpys: To 
those who knew that aU Jacobi*s savings amount- 
ed to a very inconsiderable capital; that his 
yearljT income was only fifty crowns ; that he 
had displeased his only influential patron ; that 
his bride brought him no dowry ; and thus that 
)ie had nothing on which to calculate excepting 
his own ability to work— tcf all those then who 
knew thin much, this sudden establishment hald 
some resemblance to one of those romances 
with their ** diner de mon coeur, et souper de 
mon Ame," which is considered in our days to 
be so infinitely insipid. 

But Jacobi, who had already arranged and 
iwell' considered his plans, laid them with deci- 
sion and candour before the parents, and be- 
sought their consent that he might ad soon as 
possible be able to call Louise his wife. Elise 
l^ped for br^th ; the Judge made sundry ob- 
jections, but for every one of these Jacobi had 
a reasonable and well-devised refutation. 

'* Are Jac6bi*s plans yours also, Louise 1" ask- 
ed the Judge, after a momentary silence ; ** iare 
you bbth agreed V* 

Louise and Jacobi extended a hand to each 
other ; looked on each other and then on the 
father, with tearful yet with calm and assured 
eyes. 

"You ate no longer children," continued the 
father; "you know what you are undertaking. 
But have you well considered V* 

Both assented that they bad. Already, be- 
fore there had been any expectation of the 
living, they had thought on this plan. 

<« It is a fatiguing lifb that you are stepping 
into," continued the Judge, seriously, ** and not 
the least so for you, Louise. The result of your 
husband's undertaking will depend for the great- 
est part on you Will you joyfully, and with- 
out con.plaint, endure what it will bring with 
it ; will yon, from your heart, take part in his 
day's workl" 

" Yes, that I will !" repUed Louise with en- 
iire and hearty confidence. 

**And you, Jacobi," continued he, with un- 
steady voice, " will you be father and mother 
and sisters to her 1 Will you 'promise me that 



she neither now, nor in the future, so far as n» 
yon lies, shall mis^ the patemai home 1" 

" God help me ! so certainly as I will exert 
myself to eflfect it, she shall not !" answered 
Jacobi, with emotion, and gave his hand to the 
Judge. 

*< Go then, children," exclaimed he, " and ask 
the blessing of your mother — mine you shall , 
have," and with tearful eyes he clasped them 
in his armso 

Elise fbUowed the example of ber husband. 
She felt n6w that Louise and Jaoobi's firm de- 
votion to each other ; their willingness to work ; 
and their characters, so excellent, and beyond 
this, so well suited to each other, were more 
secure pledges of happiness than the greatest 
worldly treasure. With respect to the time of 
the marriage, however, she made serious ob* 
jections. All that the parents could, give t» 
their daughter was a tolerably handsome out-' 
fit, and this could not by any possibility be so 
speedily prepared. Louise took her mother's 
view of the question, and Jacobi saw himself^ 
although reltlctontly, compelled to agree that it 
should remain as at first arranged, namely, for 
the seeond day in Whitsuntide, which in this 
year fell at the end of May. 

After this the betrothed hastened to the sis- 
ters te communicate to them the new views 
and schemes. There was many an Oh ! and 
Ah ! of astonishment ; many a cordial embrace, 
and then, of course, what industry in the oak- 
leaf garland! 

But as the mother at. the usual tfaxie came in,. ^ 
she saw plainly that ** the little lady" was some- ^ 
what impatient towards the brother-in-law- 
elect, and but little edified by his plans. 

From that kind of sympathy which exists be- 
tween minds, even when not a single word ]» 
spoken, especially between persons who ar<r 
dear to each other, the dissatisfaction of Gar 
bride took possession also of the mother, wha 
began to discover that Jacobi's plans were more 
and. more idle and dangerous. Thus whea 
Jacobi, iiot long afterwai^s, sought to have a 
UU-a-tiu with hen in order to talk about hia 
and Louise's plans, she could not help saying 
that the more she thought about the under- 
taking the more fo<^sh did it appjsar to be. 

To which Jacobi answered gaily, *^ Heaveu 
is the guardian of all fools !" 

Elise recollected at that moment how it bad 
fared with a person ^ith whom she was ac- 
quainted, who hoped for this i^uardianship in 
an undertaking that in most respects resembled 
Jacobi's, yet nothing had prevented all his af- 
fairs from going wrong altogether, and at length, 
ending in banl^uptcy and misery. Elise related 
this to Jacobi. 

** Have you not read, mother," replid he, " a 

wise observation which stands sit the end of a 

certain medical worki" 

" No," said she ; " what observation is it V 

" That what cured the shoemaker killed the 

tailor," said Jacobi. 

Elise could not help laughing, and called him 
a conceited shoemaker. Jacobi laughed too, 
kissed Eiise's hand, and then hastened to min- 
gle in the group of young people, who assem- 
bled themselves roucd the tea table to see and 
to pass judgment op an extraordinary kind of 
tea-bread wherewith Louise wo61d welcome^ 
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lier bridegroom, and wbich» according to her 
opinion, besides the'frieshet freshness, was pos^ 
sesscd of many wonderful qualities. 

Whilst at tea, the mother whispered slyly 
into Louise's ear as Jacobi put sugar into his 
tea> ** My dear child, there will be a deal of 
stisar used in your house— your husband will 
not be frugal." 

Louise whispered back again, '* But he will 
not grumble because too much sugair is used in 
the housQ.' So let him take it then,* let him 
take it!" 
Both laughed. 

Later in the eyening, as the mother saw 
Jacobi dance the gallopade with Louise and 
Gabriele, whilst he made all happy with his joy, 
and his eyes beamed with life and goodness, 
she thought to herself— even virtue has her 
carelessness ; sad she was well satisfied with 
his plans. 

One day Jacobi related the particulars of 
his audience With the excellence D., at P., to 
Louise and her mother; his relation was as 
follows : 

** When I came up into the saloon the Bish- 
op N. was coming backwards, with low bows, 
out of the chamber of his Excellence. Within 
a powerful voice was heard speaking polite and 
jocular words, and immediately afterwards his 
Excellence himself, 'with his foot wrapped in a 
woollen sock, accompanied the Bishop out. 
The lofty figure, clothed now in a dark green 
morning coat,, seemed to me mqre imposing 
than ev^r. He swung a stick In his hand, upon 
which a grey parrot waa sitting, which, while 
it strove to maintain its balance, screamed with 
an its might after the Bishop, * Adievl to thee ! 
adieu to thee !* 

" The sunshine which was ^Ifi^used over the 
expressive countenance of his Excellence as he 
came out of his room, vanished the moment he 
saw me (I had already informed him by letter 
of the use I had made of his goodness), and a 
severe repulsive glance was the only greeting 
which I received. When the Bishop at length, 
accompanied by the parting salutations of the 
parrot, had left, his Excellence motioned the 
servants out, and riveted upon me his strong, 
bright, grey eyes, and with an actually oppres- 
sive look inquired short and sharp, * What want 
you, Sir V 

* ** 1 had never seen him behave thus to me 
before, and whilst I endeavoured to ovevcome 
a really choking sensation, I answered, *I 

would thank you for the goodness which ' 

** Which you have thrown away as if it were 
a very trifle,* interrupted his Excellence. * You 
must have a confounded many livings at com- j 
mand I think. You can perhaps throw such 
away^ on all sides.* 

" He spoke these words in a hard ironical 
tone. I conjured him to hear me ; and laid be- 
fore him shortly, but with the utmost clearness, 
the reasons which had compelled me to give 
np the good fortune which his favour had pro- 
cured for me. I concluded by saying, that the 
only consolation which I had for my loss, and 
the danger of having displeased my benefactor, 
was the fiseling that I had done my duty and 
acted according to my conscience, and the per- 
suasion that I had acted right. 
"'You have acted like a fool I' interrupted 
O 



his Excellence with violence, Mike a regular 
bedlamite have you behaved yourself ! Things 
like this., sir, may do in romance, but in actual 
life they serve to no other purpose than to 
make their actors and all that belong/ to theni 
beggars. But you have unpardonably compro- 
mised me ! The thousand ! you should have- 
thought over all these things and these feelings 
before you had obtained my recommendation ! 
Can I know of all supplicants wi$h poverty, 
merits, and nine children t On your account 
in this business I have written letters ; given 
dinners ; made fin^ i^peeches ; paid compli- 
ments in order to silence other claimants. I 
obtained for you that living, one of the best in 
the whole bishoprick, and now you have given 
it away as if it wfere a — — . It is rea^ too' 
bad ! Don*t come any more to me ; and don't 
mix me up agaiitin your concerns, that I say 
to you ! I shall for the future meddle in noth< 
ing of the kind. Don't you ask me ever again 
for any thing !' ' 

"I was wounded, but still more distressed 
than wounded, and said, * The only thing which 
I shall ask from you, and shall ask for til! I oh* 
tain it, is the forgiveness of your Excellence f 
My error in this aflfair was great ; but after I 
had seen it, there was nothing for me to do 
but to retrieve it as well as lay in my pow- 
er, and then to bear the consequences, even 
though they be as l>itter as I now find them. 
Never agahi shall I make any claim to your 
goddness — ^you have already done more than "^ 
enough for me. My intention is now to try if 
I cannot maintain mypelf by my own powers 
as teacher. I intend to establish a school for 
boys in Stockholm, whither I shall travel aa 
soon as-^— » 

** * Attempt,) and travel, and do whatever yon 
like !* interrupted his Excellence, * I don't tron- ^ 
ble myself about it. I have occupied myself in 
your affairs ibi* the last time ! If I were to get 
for you ten livings, you would give all away the 
next moment, to the first, best poor devil that 
prayed you for them, with his full complement 
of wife and ten children ! . 

** * Lundholm, wash me the glass ! I never 
drink out of a glass from which a Bishop has 
drunk!' ' . 

" His Excellence had already turned his back 
upon me, and went again into hie chamber 
cursing his gout, without the slightest parting, 
word to me. The parrot, however, on the 
contrary turned itself about on the stick, and 
cried out with all his might,^ * Adieu to thee !^ 
adieu to thee 1' 

I ** With this greeting, perhaps the last in the 
house of his Excellence, I retired; but not 
without, I must confess, stopping a few mo- 
ments on the steps and wetting the stones with 
my tears. ^ It was not the loss of a powerful 
patron which gave me so much pain, but — I 
had so admired this man, I had loved him with '» 
such an actual devotion ; I looked up to him as 
tx) one of the noblest and most distinguished of 
men. He also seemed really to like me — at 
least I thought so, and now all at once he was 
so changed, so stern towards me, and as it 
seemed to me*so unreasonable. It actually 
gave me pain to find so little that was noble in 
him, so little that was just I These were my 
feelings in those first bitter moments. Whe» 
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I came to think orer the whole eyent more 
calmly, I could almost belteTe that he had re- 
ceived beforehand an unjust representation of. 
tiie whole affair, and thai I encountered him 
while under its influence. Over and above, he 
had reason to be dissatisfied with the whole 
thing, and then just at that moment a fit of the 
gout seized him ! I have written to him from 
this place, and I feel it impossible to gv9e up 
the hope of seeing his sentiments mollified to- 
wards me." 

Louise, however, did not think so favourably 
of his sentiments ; thought Jacobi quite too in- 
dulgent, and was altogether irritated against 
his Excellence. 

" It is quite the best not to trouble oneself 
about him," said she. 

Jacobi smiled. " Poor Excellence !" said he. 



CHAPTER XL 

A BBLAPBB. 

Whilst May wrote its romance in leaves and 
life; whilst Jacobi and Louise wrote many 
sweet chapters of theirs in kisses ; whilst all in 
the house was in motion on account of the mar- 
nage, and joy and mirth sprang up to life like 
butterflies in the spring sun, one glance was ev- 
isr darker, one cheek ever paler, and that was 
Eva's. 

People say commonly that love is a game for 
the man, and a lifers-business for the woman. 
If there be truth in this* it may arise from this 
catise, that practical life makes commonly too 
great a demand on the thoughts and activity of 
the man for him to have much time to spend on 
love, whilst on the contrary the woman is too 
much occupied with herself to have the power 
of withdrawing herself from the pangs of love 
(may the Chamberlain's lady forgive us talking 
so much about man and woman ! It has not 
been our lot here in the world to scour either a 
room or a kettle, though, to speak the truth, we 
do not consider ourselves incapable of so doing). 

Eva found nothing in her peaceful home which 
was powerful enough to abstract her trom the 
thoughts and feelings which for so long had 
•been the dearest to her heart. The warm 
Inreezes of spring, so full of love, fanned up that 
glimmering fire; so did also that innocent life 
of the betrothed, so full of cordiality and happi- 
ness ; so did also a yet more poisonous wind. 
'One piece of news which this spring brought 
was Uie betrothal of Major R. with one of the 
beauties of the capital, a former rival of Eva— 
news which caused a deep wound to her heart. 
She wi^ed to conceal, she wished to veil what 
was yet remaining of a love which no one had 
favoured, and over which she could not now do 
other than blush; she had determined never 
again to burden and grieve her family with her 
weakness, her sorrows ; she would not disturb 
the peace, the cheerfulness, which now again 
began to reign in the family, after the misfor- 
tunes which had shaken it, but under the en- 
deavour to bear her burden alone, her not strong 
spirit gave way. She withdrew more and more 
from the family circfe ; became ever more silent 
and reserved, sought for solitude, and was un- 
wJUJn^ to have her solitude disturbed by any 



one. She even was reserved before Leonoiti, 
although she, like a good angel, stood by ber 
side, resting her soft eyes upon her with a ten- 
der disquiet, endeavouring to remove from ber 
every annoyance, taking upon herself eveiy 
painful occupation, and evincing towards heraU 
that anxious care which a mother ahews to a 
sick child. Eva permitted ail this, and was dai- 
ly more and more consumed by her untold men- 
tal sufferings. The engrossing cares which at 
this time occupied the family, prevented almost 
every one from paying attention to Eva s state 
of mind, and thus she was often left to herself 

For several of the last evenings Eva had 
gone down into her own chamber directly after 
tea — for in their present dwelling some of the 
daughters occupied the groynd-floor — ^and on 
the plea of headache had excused herself from 
again returning to her family during the evea- 
ing. It was a principle.of the parents never to 
make use of any other means of compulsioa 
with their children, now that they were grown 
up, than love, be it in great things or in small. 
But then love had a great power in this family ; 
and as the daughters knew that it was the high- 
est delight of their father to see them all round 
him in an evening, it became a principle with 
them neither to let temper nor any other un- 
necessary cause keep them away. |^As now, 
however, this was the third evening on which 
Eva had been absent, the father became uneasy, 
and the mother went 4own to her, whilst the 
rest of the family and some friends who were 
vfiih them were performing a little concert to- 
gether. But Eva was not to be found in her 
cliamber, and the mother was hastening back 
again, full of disquiet, when she met Ulla, who 
was going to make the beds. 

*' Where is Eva 1" asked she, with apparent 
indifference. 

Ulla started, was red and then pale, and an- 
swered hesitatingly, " She ia — gone out — I fan- 
cy." 

" Where is she gone V* asked Elise, suddenly 
uneasy. 

" I fancy — to th^ grave of the young master,*' 
returned Ulla. 

'* To the grave 1 — so late ! Has she gone there 
or several evenings 1" inquired the mother. 

'* This is now the third evening," said Ulla : 
** Ah, best, gracious lady, it goes really to my 
heart^it is not justly right there i" 

« What is not justly right, Ulla 1" 

" That Mamseile Eva goes out to the grave 
so late, and does not come back again tlU it has 
struck ten, and that she will be so much alone," 
returned Ulla. " Yesterday Mamseile Leonore 
even cried, and begged of her not to go, or to 
allow her to go with her. But Mamseile Eva 
would not let her, but said she would not go, 
and that Mamseile Leonore should go up stairs, 
and leave her aldne ; but as soon as Mamseile 
Leonore had left her she went out for all that, 
with only a thin kerchief over her head. And 
this evening she is gone out also. Ah ! it must 
be a great grief which consumes her, for she 
gets paler every day !" 

Greatly disturbed by what she had heard, 
Elise hastened to seek her husDand. She found 
him deeply engaged over his books and papers, . 
but h^ left all the moment he saw ,the .troubled 
countenance of his wife. She related to him 
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what she had heard from Ulla, and informed 
him that it was her intention to go now imme- 
diately to the churchyard. 

** I will go with you," said the Judge, " only 
tell Louise to defer supper for us till we come 
back ; I fancy nobody will miss us, they are so 
^occupied by their music.'* 
. No sooner said than done. The husband and 
wife went out together; it was half-past nine 
in the middle of May, but the air was cold, and 
a damp mist fell. 

•* Good heavens !" said the Judge softly, 
** she'll get her death of cold if she stops in the 
churchyard so late, and in air like this !" 

As they approached the churchyard, they saw 
that a female form passed hastily through the 
gate. It was not Eva, for she sat on the grave 
of her brother ; she sate there immoveable upon 
the earth, and resembled a ghost. The church- 
yard was, with this exception, deserted. The 
figure which had entered before them, softly ap- 
proached the grave, and remained standing at 
the distance of a few paces. 

*• Eva !" said a beseeching mournful voice ; it 
'Was. Leonore. The parents remained standing 
beiiind some thick-leaved fir-trees. On precise- 
ly the same spot had the father stood once before, 
4ind listened to a conversation of a very difierent 
kind: 

"*• Eva !" repeated Leonore, with an expression 
•of the most heartfelt tenderness. 

**What do you want with me, Leonore 1" 
«sked Eva, impatiently, but without moving. 
■** I have aleady prayed you to let me alone." 

*• Ah ! I cannot leave you, dear Eva!" re- 
plied her sister, " why do you sit her on the 
ground, oh this cold, wet evening. Oh, come 
home with me !" 

'* Do you go home, Xeonore ! this air is' not 
proper for you ! Go home to the happy, and bc^ 
merry with them," returned Eva. 

*• Do you not remember," tenderly pleaded 
Xieonore, **how I once, many years ago, w:a9 
«ick both in body and mindl Do you kndw 
'Who it was then that left the gay in order to 
comfort met I prayed her to leave me— -but 
she went not from me — ^neither will I now go 
away from you." 

"Ah, go! leaye me alone!" repeated Eva, 
•*!• stand now alone in the world I" 

"Eva, you distress me!" said her sister, 
" you know that there is no one in this world 
that I love like you : I mourned so much when 
yon left us — ^the house without you seemed 
empty, but I consoled myself with the thought 
that Eva will soon come back again. You 
came, and I was so joyfuU, for I believed that 
we should be so happy together. But I have 
seen since how little consequence I am to you ! 
still I love you as much as ever, and if you think 
that *I have net sympathized in your sorrows, 
that I have not wept with you and for you, you 
do me certainly injustice! Ah, Eva, many a 
night, when you have believed perhaps that I 
lay in sweet sleep, have I sate at your door, and 
-listened how you wept, and have wept for you, 
and prayed for you, but I did not dare to come 
in to you because I imagined your heart to be 
•closed to me !" And so saying, Leonore wept 
^bitterly. 

" You are right, Leonore," answered Eva, 
•4« muck has become closed in me which once 



was open. This feeling, this love for him— Oh, 
it has swallowed up my whole soul ! For som 
time I believed I should be able to conquer it— < 

but now^ I believe so no longer " 

' " Do you repent of your renunciation t" ask- 
ed Leonore ; ** it was so noble of you ! Would 
you yet be united to him 1" 

" No, no ! the time for that is gone Jiy," said 
Eva. '* I would rather die than that ; but you 
see, Leonore, I loved him so — I have tasted 
love, and have felt how rapturous, how divine 
life might be ! — Oh, Leonore, the bright sun- 
warm summer-day is not more unlike this misty 
evening hour, than ^he life which 1 lived for a 
season is unlike the future which now lies be- 
fore me !" 

" It seems so to you now, Eva— you think so 
now," answered her sister; "but let a little 
timre pass over, and you will see that it will be. 
quite otherwise; that the painful feelings will 
subside, and life will clear up itself before you. 
Think only how it has already afforded you 
pleasure to look up to heaven when the clouds 
separated themselves, and you said, * see how 
bright it will be ! how beautiful the heaven is !' 
and your blue eyes beamed with joy and peace/ 
because it was so. Believe me, Eva, the good 
time Will come again, in which you Will thus 
look up to heaven, and feel thus joyful and thus 
gay!" 

*• Never !" exclaimed Eva, weeping ; ** Oh, 
never will that time return ! Then I was in- ; 
nocent, and from that cause I saw heaven above 
nte become clear — now so much that is bad, so 
much that is impure has stained my soul — 
stains it yet ! — Leonore, if you only knew all 
that I have felt for su|ne time you would/ never 
love me again! Would you believe it that 
Louise^s innocent happiness has infused bitter- 
ness into my soul ; that the gaiety which has 
again begun to exist in the family has made me 
feel bitterness towards my own family — my 
own, beloved ones ! Oh, I could detest myself! 
I have chastised myself with the severest words 
— I have prayed with bitter tears, and yet — " 

*' Dear Eva, you must have patience with 
yourself," said Leonora, " you will not — " 

" Ah, I am already weary of myself, of my 
life !" hastily interrupted Eva ; " I am like some 
one who has already travelled far, who is al- 
ready spent, but who must stiU go on, and cam 
never come to his journey's end. It seems to 
me as if I should be a burden to all who belong 
to me ; and when I have seen you all so happy, 
so gay one with another, I have felt my heart 
and my head burn with bitterness ; then have I 
been obliged to go out— out into the cold even- 
ing deW, and I have longed to repose in the 
earth upon which it fell — I have longed to be 
able to hide myself from every one — deep, deep 
in the grave below !" 

« But from me," said Leonore, "you will not 
be able to hide yourself; nor to go from me, 
since where yoii go there will I follow. Oh, 
what were life to me if you were to leave it in 
despair ! You would not go alone to the grave, 
Eva. I would follow you there ; and if you 
will not allow that I sit by your side. I will seat 
myself on the churchyard wall, that the same 
evening damps which penetrate you may pene- 
trate me also ; that the same night wind which, 
chills your boaomui^^ ^\s^\iivsk^\^^Qs6^.\\&afi| 
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be Uid by your side and in the same grave with 
you. And willingly would I die for you, if— 
you will not live for me, and for the many who 
love you so much. We will try all things to 
make you happier. God will help us, and the 
day will come in which all the bitter things of 
this time will seem like a dream, and when all 
the great and beautiful feelings, and all the 
agreeable impressions of life will again revive 
in you. You will again become innocent — nay, 
become more, because virtue is a higher, a glo- 
rified innocence. O Eva, if he whose dust re- 
poses beneath qs, if his spirit invisibly float 
around us — ^if he who was better and purer than 
an of us, could make his voice audible to us at 
this mcHuent, he would cert^ly join with me 
in the prayer — * O Eva, live— live for those who 
love thee.' Mortal life, with all its anguish and 
its joy, is soon past ; and then it is so beauti- 
ful that our life should have caused joy to one 
another on earth ; it cau^e^ joy. in heaven. 
The great Comforter of all aflliction will not 
turn from thee ; only do not thou turn from 
Him I Have patience; tarry out your time. 
Peace comes, cemes certainly — *' 

The words ceased ; both sisters had clasped 
their arms round each other, and mingled their 
tears. Eva's head rested on Leonore's shoul- 
der as she, after a long pause, spoke in a fee- 
ble voice: 

** Say no more, Leonore ; I will do what you 
wish. Take me ; make of me what you will ; 
I am top weak to sustain myself ^t this mo- 
ment—support me; I will go with you; you 
are my good angel." 

Other guardian angels approached just then, 
and clasped the sisters in a tender embrace. 
Conducted by them, Eva returned home. She 
was altogether submissive and affectionate, and 
besought earnestly for forgiveness from all. 
She was very much excited by the scenes which 
had JQst occurred, drank a composing^ draught 
which her mother administered, and then lis- 
tened to Leonore, who i^ad to her, as she la^ 
in bed, till she fell asleep. 

The Judge paced up and down his chamber 
uneasily that night, and spoke thus to his wife, 
who lay in bed. 

** A journey to the baths, and that in company 
with you, would be quite the best thing for lier. 
But I don't know how I can do without you ; 
and more than that, where the money is to 
come from. We have had great losses, and 
set still great expenses before us : in tht^ first 
place Louise's marriage ; and then,, without a 
little money in hand, we cannot let our girls go 
from home ; and the rebuilding of our house. 
. But we must borrow more money ; I see no 
other way. Eva must be saved, her mind must 
be enlivened and her body strengthened let it 
cost what it may. I must see and borrow — 

" It is not necessary, Ernst," said Elise ; and 
the Judge, making a sudden pause, gazed at 
her with astonishment; while she, half raising 
herself in bed, looked at him, with a counte- 
nance beaming with joy. " Come," continued 
she, " and I will recal something to your mem; 
ory which occurred fifteen years ago." 

"What sort of a history can that bel" said 
he, smiling gaily, while he seated himself on 
the bed, and took the hand which Elise extend- 
ed to him. 



«• Five-and-twenty years ago," began she. 

" Five-and-twenty years t" interrupted In^ 
** heaven help me, you promised to go no farth« 
er back than fifteen." 

** Patience, my love ; this is part the first of 
my story. Do you not remember, then," said 
she, " how, five-and-twenty^ years ago, at the 
commencement of our married life, you made 
plans for a journey into the beautiful native 
land of your mother 1 I see now, Ernst, that 
you remember it. And how we should wander 
there you planned, and enjoy our freedom and 
God's lovely nature ; you were so joyful in the 
prospect of this ; but then came adversity, and 
cares, and children, and never-ending labour for 
you, so that our Norwegian journey retreated 
more and more into the background. Neyer- 
theless, it remained like a point of light to yoa 
in the future ; but now for some time y#o seem 
to have forgotten it ; for you have given up all 
your own pleasures in labouring for your fam- 
ily; have forsaken all your own enjoyments^ 
your own plans, for your own sphere of activity 
and your home. But I have not forgotten the 
Norwegian journey, and in fifteen years have 
obtained the means of its accomplishment." 
^ ** In fifteen years ! what do you meani" ask- 
ed he. 

** Now I am arrived," she answered, " at part 
the second of iny history. Bo you still remem- 
ber, Ernst, that fifteen years ago we were not 
so happy as we are now 1 You have forgot^ 
teni Well, so much the better; I scarcely 
remember it myself any more, for the expan- 
sive rind of love has grown over the black scar. 
What I, however, know is, that at that time I 
was not so properly at home in actual life, an(f 
did not rightly understand all the good that it 
offered me, and that to console myself on that 
account I wrote a romance. But now it hap- 
pened that by reason of my f omanc^ characters 
I neglected my duties to my lord and husband, 
for the gentlemen are decidedly unskilled in 
serving themselves — 

" Very polite P' interposed the Judge, smiling. 

*' Be content !" continued she, '* now it hap- 
pened that one evening bis tea and my romance 
came into collision — a norrible story followed. 
But I made a vow in my heart that one of these 
days the two rivals shoi^ld become reconciled. 
Now you see my pianuscript — you had the 
goodness to call it rubbish— I sent to a very en- 
lightened man, a man of distinguished taste and 
judgment, and thus it befell, he found taste in 
the rubbish ; and, what say you to it 1 paid me 
a pretty little sum for permission to bring.it be- 
fore the world. Do not look so grave, Ernst ; 
I have never again taken up the pen to write 
romances ; my own family has found me enough 
to do ; and besides, I never again could wish to 
do anything which was not, pleasant to you. 
You have displaced ^11 rivals, do you see! 
But this one I decided should be the means of 
your taking the Norwegian journey. The little 
sum of two hundred crowns banco which it pro- 
duced me have I placed in the savings' bank for 
this purpose, and in fifteen years it has so much < 
augmented itself that it will perfectly accom- 
plish that object ; and if ever the time for its 
employment will come, it is now. The desire 
for travelling is gone from me — I covet now 
only rest. But you and " 
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**An<J you think," said the Judge, "that I 
shall take your " 

" O Ernst ! why should you noti" exclaimed 
she ; ** if vou could but know what joy the 
thought of this has prepared for me ! The 
money, which from year to year increased, in 
order to give you 'pleasure, has been to me like 
a treasure of hidden delight, which has many a 
time strengthened and animated my sonl ! Make 
me only perfectly happy by allowing yourself to 
have enjoyment from it. Take it, my Ernst, 
and make yourseli pleasure with it, this sum- 
mer ; I pray you to do so on account of our 
. children. Take Eva with yOu, and if possible 
Leonore also. Nothing woujd refresh Eva*s^ 
Boul more than such a journey with you and 
Leonore in a magnificent and beautiful country. 
The money can be obtained in a month's time, 
and a few month's leave of absence cannot 
possibly be denied to one who has spent more 
than thirty years in incessant service for the 
state ; and when Louise and her husband have 
left us, and spring and nature are in their very 
loveliest, then you shall set out ; you shall be 
refreshed after so many years of painful la- 
bour, and the wounded heart of our sick child 
shall be healed.'' 



CHAPTER Xir. 

FLAN8 AND COUNTER PLANS, 

Eva entered her father's study the next mom- 
ipg. He immediately left his work, received 
her with the greatest tenderness, drew her to 
his side on the sofa, and placing one arm round 
her waist, took her hand in his and inquired, 
with a searching glance, " Do you want any- 
thing from me, my child i Can I do anything 
for you 1 Tell me!" 

Encouraged by this kindness, Eva described 
the state of her mind to her father, and ex- 
plained how she wished to commence an active 
life in order to overcome her weakness; and to 
regain strength and quiet. The situation of 
teacher in a girl's school iii the city was vacant, 
and she wished immediately to take it, but only 
for the summer, during which time she and Le- 
onore would prepare themselves to open ,a 
school in autumn. It was a plan of which they 
had long thought, and which would afford them 
a useful and independent life. Eva besought 
the acquiescence of her father to this propo- 
sition. 

" Leonore and I,'* continued she, " have this 
xnoiming talked a deal on the subject ; we hope 
that with the counsel an4 countenance upon 
-which we may reckon, to be able to make it 
succeed. Ah, father ! I am become quite anx- 
ious about it on account of my own weakness. I 
must speedily resort to external means, that I 
may overcome it. I will become active ; I will 
work ; and while thus employed, I shall forget 
the past and myself, and only live for the hap- 
piness of those who love me, and to whom I 
have caused so much trouble." 

"My child! my dear child, you are right; 
you do rightly !" said the father, deeply affect- 
ed, and clasping his daughter in his arms; 
** your wish shall be granted, and whatever is 
ID my power will I do to forward your plans. 
What a many institutions for education wSH 



there not proceed from our house ! But there 
is no barm at all in that — there are no more 
useful institutions on the face of the earth ! 
One reservation, however, I must make from 
your and Leonore's determination. You may 
dedicate the autumn and winter to your school 
— but the summer you must devote to youi 
father; and Madame B. may find a teachei 
where she can, only not from my family — ^foi 
I am not now in a condition ic find her one." 

** Ah, father," said she, ** every unemployed 
hour is a burden to me !" 

"We will bear the burden together, my 
child," interrupted her father, " Leonore, I, and 
you, in our wanderings towards the west. In 
a few weeks I am thinking of undertaking a 
joiimey, after which I have longed for these 
many years ; I will visit the beautiful native 
land of my mother ; will you, Eva, breathe this 
fresh mountain air with mel I should have 
very little pleasure in the journey alone ; but in 
company with you aud Leonora it will make 
me young again ! Our heads are become bow- 
ed, my child, but in God's beautiful nature we 
will lift them up again ! You will go with me 
— is it not so 1 Good ! Come then with me to 
your mother, for it is she alone who has man- 
aged this journey !" 

With an arm round the waist of his daughter 
the Judge now went to his wife ; they found 
Leonore with her ; nor was ever a quartet of 
Mozart's more harmonious than that which was 
now performed among them. 

Eva was uncommonly animated all day, but 
in the evening she was in a burning fever. A 
fueling of anxiety went through thq whole fam- 
ily ; they feared that a new grave was about to 
be opened, and disquiet was painted on all coun- 
tenances. Eva, demanded, with a feMrvour, which 
was not without its feverish excitement, that 
the Assessor should be fetched. He came im- 
mediately. 

" Forgive me!" exclaimed Eva,^ extending 
her hand to him, I have been sp ungrateful to 
you ! But my heart was so disordered that it 
.was quite changed ; but it will recover itself 
again. Leonore has given it health. I am very 
iU now ; my hands bum, my bead acbeft 1 G^ye 
me my little work-box— that I may hold it be- 
tween my hands-— that I may lean my head up- 
on it — else I shaU f>e no better! You, mgr 
friend, will cure me that I may again make my 
family happy !" 

, The Assessor dried his tears. As Eva lean- 
ed her head on the work-box, she talked ear- 
nestly, but not quite coherently^ of the planb for 
the future. 

" Very good, very good," said the physician, 
interrupting her ; I too will j)e of the establish- 
ment ; I will give instructions in botany to the 
whole swarm of girls, and between us we will 
drive them out into the woods and into the 
fields, that we may see them learn all that 
is beautiful in the world. But now, Eva, you 
must not talk any more— but you must empty 
this glass." 

Eva took the composing draught wiDingly, 
and was soon calmer. She was the most obe- 
dient and amiable of patients, and showed a 
confidence in her old friend which penetrated 
his heart. He would have sate night and day 
by her bed. 
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Eva** sick^^^ iras a Tiolent fever, which 
confined her to bt^r bed for nearly three weeks, 
and occasioned her family great uneasiness. 
This sickness w^s, however, very beneficial for 
herself and* for tho health of her mind ; bat still 
more beneficial was the infinite love with which 
•he saw herself encompassed on all sides. 

One day in the beginning of her convales- 
cence, as she sate up and sa^w herself surround- 
ed by all the comforts whjch love and home 
could gather about a beloved sufferer, she said 
to Leonore as she leaned upon her, " Ah, who 
would not be willing to live when they see 
themselves so beloved." 

In the mean time Louise's wedding-day was 
approaching nearer. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

A lUBPaill. 

Thbbb days before the wedding a grand trav- 
eSing-carriage drawn by four horses rolled 
through the streets of the city of X., and from 
the prodigious clatter which it made drew all 
the inhabitants to their windows. 

<« Did you see, dear sister,'* cried the general- 
f hopkeeper Madame Saur to Madame Bask, the 
wife of the postmaster, " the grand travelling* 
carriage that has just gone byl Did you see 
the sweet youth that sate on the left and looked 
ao genteel, vith his snow-white neck and open 
ahirt-collar 1 Lawk ! how he looked at me — so 
aweet as he was ! How like a real prince he 
looked!" 

" Dear sister !" answered the postmistress, 
** then you did not see the gentleman who sate 
en the right 1 He was a grand gentleman, that 
I can positively assert ! He sate so stately lean- 
ing back in the carriage, and so wrapped up in 
grand furs that one could not see the least bit of 
his face. Positively it was something grand V* 

" I got a shimmer of the youth," said the grey- 
brown handed and lisaged Annette P. as she 
glanced up from her coarse sewing, with such 
a look as probably a captive who has glanced 
out of his prison into a freer and more beautiful 
state of existence; "he looked so calm, with 
large blue eyes, out of the piate-giass windows 
of the carriage ! as pure and grave he looked as 
one of God's angels!" 

" Ay ! we know to be sure how the angels 
look !" said the postmistress snubbingly, and 
with a severe glance at Annette ; " but that's 
absolutely all one ! Yet I should like to know 
what grandees they are. I should not be a bit 
surprised if it were his royal highness or gracious 
crown-prince, who with his eldest son is travel- 
ing ineondito through the country." 

" Dear sister says what is true," returned 
Madame Saur. " Yes it must be so ! for he 
looked like a regular prince, the dear youth, as 
he sate there and glanced at me through the 
window ; really, fae smiled at me!" 

"Nay, my ladies, we've got some genteel 
strangers in the city !" exclaimed Mr. Alderman 
Myberg as he came into the room. 

"Have they stopped here!" cried both ladies 
«t once. 

" My wife saw the carriage draw up and— » — " 

**Nay, heaven defend ud! Mr. Alderman 



what are you thinking about that you don't make ' 
a stir in the city and send a deputation to wait 
upon themi For goodness sake let the city- 
council come together !" 

"How? Whatt Who?" asked the Aldiar. 
man, opening wide his grey eyes like some ons 
just awoke out of sleep ; " Can it indeed 

" Yes, very likely his royal highness himself 
in his own proper person — ^possibly his ma- 
jesty !" 

" Gracious heavens !" said the Alderman, and 
looked as if the town-house had fallen. 

" But speed off in all the worldts name ; and 
run and look about you, and don*t stand here 
staring like a dead figure !" exclaimed the Post- 
mistress quite hoarse, while she shook up and 
down her great mass of humanity on the creak- 
ing sofa. " Dear sister, cannot you also get on 
your legs a little, and Annette too, instead of 
sitting there humdrumming with her sewing, 
out of which nothing comes. Annette run quick, 
and see what it is all about— but come back in 
an instant-minute and tell me, poor soul, whom 
our Lord has smitten with calamity and sick- 
ness — ^nay, nay, march pancake !" 

The alderman ran; dear sister Saur ran; 
Mamselle Annette ran ; we ran also, dear read- 
er, in order to see a large-made gentleman some- 
what in years, and a youth of eleven, of slender 
figure and noble appearance, dismount from the 
travelling-carriage. It was Excellence D. and 
his youngest son. 

They alighted and went into the house of the 
Franks. His Excellence entered the drawins- 
room without suffering himself to be announced, 
and introduced, himself to Elise, who though 
surprised by the visit of the unexpected stranger, 
received him with all her accustomed graceful 
self-possession ; lamenting the absence of her 
husband, and thinking to herself that Jacbbi had 
not in the least exceeded the truth in his de- 
scription of the person of his Excellence. 

His Excellence was now in the most brilliant 
of humours, and discovered, as by sudden reve- 
lation, that he and Elise were related ; caJled 
her " my cousin" all the time, and said the hand- 
somest things to her of her family, of whom he 
had heard so much, but more especially of a cer- 
tain young man on whom he set the highest val- 
ue. Further he said, that however much he 
must rejoice in having made the personal ac- 
quaintance of hill cousin, still he must confess 
that his visit at this time had particular refer 
ence to the young man of whom he had spoken ; 
and with this be inquired after Jacobi. 

Jacobi was sent for and came quickly, but not 
without evident emotion in his countenance. 
Excellence D. approached him, extended his 
hand cheerfully, and said, " I rejoice to see you ; 
my cursed gout has not quite left me ; but I 
could not pass so near the city without going a 
little out of my way in order to wish you happi- 
ness on your approaching marriage, and also to 
mention an affair — but you must introduce me 
to your bride." 

Jacobi did it with glowing eyes. His Excel- 
lence took Loulse*8 hand, and said, " I congrat- 
ulate you on your happiness, on being about to 
have one of the most estimable of men for youf 
husband !" And with these words he riveted a 
friendly penetrating glance upon her, and then 
kissed her hand. Louise blushed deeply, and 
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looked happier than when she agreed to her own 
proposition of not troubling her:^ about his Ex- 
cellence. 

Upon the other daughters also who were pres- 
ent, his keen eyes were fixed with a look which 
seemed rather to search into soul than body, and 
rested with evident satisfaction on the beauti- 
fiiiiy blushing Gabriele. 

" I also have had a daughter," said he slowly, 
" an only one — but she was taken from me !" 

A melancholy feeling seemed to have gained 
possession of him, but he shook it quickly from 
him, stood up and went to Jacobi, to whom he 
talked in a loud and friendly voice. 

" My best Jacobi," said he, " you told me the 
last time we were together that you thought of 
opening a school for boys at Stockholm. I am 
pleased with it, for I have proved that your abil- 
ity as teacher and guide of youlft is of no ordi- 
nary kind. I wish to introduce to you a pupil, 
my little boy. You will confer upon me a real 
pleasure if you Vill be able to receive him in 
two months, at which time I must undertake a 
journey abroad, which perhaps may detain me 
long, aqd wou]^ wish to know that during this 
my absence my son was in good hands. ' 1 Wish 
that he should remain under your care at least 
two or three years. You will easily feel tha^ I 
should not place in your hands him who is dear- 
est to me in the world. If I had not the most 
perfect cohfidence in you, and therefore I give 
you no prescribed directions concerning him. 
And if prayeris can obtain motherly regard," 
continued he, turning to Louise, " I would di- 
rect myself with them to you. Take good care- 
of my boy — ^he has no longer a mother J" 

Louise drew the boy hastily to her, embraced 
him and kissed him with warmth. A smiile as 
of sunshine difiused itself over the countenance 
of the father, and certainly no words which 
Louise could have spoken would have satisfied 
him more than this silent but intelligisnt answer 
ot the heart. Jacobi stood there with tears in 
his eyes ; he could not bring forth many words, 
but his Excellence understood him, and shook 
him cordially by the hand. 

"May we not have the horses taken outi 
Will not your Excellence have the goodnesa to 
stay to dine with us 1" were the beseeching 
Questions which were repeated around him. . 

But however willing his Excellence would 
l^ave been to do it, it was impossible. He had 
promised to dine at Stro with Count Y., eigh- 
teen miles distant from the city. 

** But breakfast 1 a little breakfast at least 1 
It should be served in a moment, ^he young 
Count Axel would certainly be glad of a little 
breakfast !" asserted Louise with friendly con- 
fidence, who seemed already to have taken under 
her protection the future pupil of her husband. 

The young Count Axel did not say no ; and 
the father, whose behaviour became evefry mo- 
ment more cordial and gay, said that a little 
breakfast in such company would eat excel- 
lently. 

Bergstrom prepared with rapture and burning 
zeal the table for the lofty ^uest, who in the 
mean time chatted with evident satisfaction 
with Elise and Jacobi, directing often also his 
conversation to Louise, as if insensibly, to test 
her; and from their inmost hearts did both 
mother and bridegroom re^joice that with her 



calm understanding she could stand Ihe test so 
well. 

Gabriele entertaining the young Count Axel, 
in one of the windows by listening to the re- 
peater of his new g(4d watch, which «et the 
grave and naturally silent boy at liberty to leoi 
the entertainment in another way ; and Gabriele, 
who entered into all his ideas, wondered very 
much over the wonderful properties of the 
watch, and let ii repeat, over and over again, 
whilst her lovely and lively smiles, and her 
merry words, called forth more and more the 
confidence of the young Axel.. 

Breakfast was ready ; was brought in by the 
happy Bergstrom ; was eaten and praised by his 
Excellence, who was a connoisseur ; a descrii^- 
tion of the capitally preserved anchovies was 
particularly desired from Louise ; and then her 
health and that of heir brijlegroom were 'drank 
in Madeira. 

Towards the conclusion of the breakfast the 
Judge came home. The trait of independence, 
bordering on pride, which sometimes revealed 
itself in Judge Frank's demeanour, and perhaps 
at the very time of his respectful but simple 
greeting of his Excellence, called forth in him 
also a momentary glimpse of height. Bat this 
pride soon vanished from both sides. These 
two men knew and valued each other mutually, 
and it was not long before they were so deeply 
engrossed V conversation, that his Exceflencs 
forgot his journey, not for one only, but for tws 
hours. 

" I lament over Stro and its dinner" said his 
Excellence, preparing to take his departure; 
" how they must have waited there ! But we 
could not possibly help it." 

After his Excellence had departed, he left^be- 
hind him a bright impression on all the family 
of Frankis, not one of whom did not feel anima- 
ted in a beneficial manner by his behaviour and 
his words. Jaoobi in his joy made a high enire' 
chat, and embracing Louise said, " Now, Lou- 
ise, what say you to the man? And we have 
got a pupU that will draw «t least twenty after 
him !" 

Louise was perfectly reconciled to his Excel- 
lence. From this day forth Bergstrom began a 
new era ; whatever happened in the family was 
either before or after the visit of his Excellence. 

** Ah, then, my goodness ! that it should be 
Excellence D. !" said the dear sister Bask to 
the dear sister Saur. 

"Yes, just think! That he should come 
solely, and for lio other purpose, than to visit 
the Franks, and breakfast there, and stop sev- 
eral hours there ! He is ^cousin of the Judge's 
lady." 

** Her cousin t Bah ! no more her cousin than 
I am the king's cousin, positively not !" 

" Yes, yes ! or why else should he have called 
her * my graciout cousin V And one must con- 
fess that there is something, refined and genteel 
about her— and such hands as ihe has have 
I never seen !" 

" Hum ! There's no art in looking genteel 
and having beautiful hands, when one goes 
about the house like a foolish thing, washing 
one's hands in rose-water, and all the livelong 
day doing not one sensible act. That I know 
well enough !" 
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'* Tea, yes ! they who will be of any 1109 in 
their houae caanot keep auch hands, and sit the 
whole day and read romances ! I should like 
to know how it would have gone with the bles- 
sed Saur*s baking business— to which at last he 
added the grocery — if I had been a genteel lady ! 
Not at all, because I should not have done it. 
Bear sister, know that I once had my whims — 
yes, and a turn for scribbling and writing. Yes,, 
80 help me Heaven ! if it had not been for my 
little bit of sound sense^ which shewed me my 
folly in time, I might have become a regularly 
learned lady, another— what do youcall herl — 
Madame de Stael ! But when I married the late 
Smxr I determined to give up all that foolishness, 
«nd do honour to the baking ; and now I have 
quite let my little talent slip away from me, so 
Ihat it is as good as buried. But on that ac- 
count I am, to be sure, no fitting company for 
the Franks — think only ! — and shall be only less 
,and less so, if they are always climbing bigher 
and higher." 

"Let them climb as high as they will, I don't 
intend to make obeisances before them, that I 
can promise them ! that I absolutely will not ! 
It vexes me enough that Annette is so mad af- 
ter them. Before one is aware of it, they will 
l>e taking her away from me, skin and hair ; and 
that's my thanks for all I have lavished upon 
her ! But I'll tell the gentry that I'm positively 
determined to make no compliments to thr^n or 
to their Excellencies, and that one person is just 
$» good as another ! Positively I'll tell them 
that!" 



CHAPTER XrV. 

TBI IVENXNO BKFdRI THE WIDDINO. 

«« Gop bless the little ones ! But when one 
considers how little of a rarity children are in 
this world, one has only to open one's mouth to 
say so, and people are all up in arms and make 
8uch a stir and such an ado about their little 
ones ! Heart's-dearest ! People may caU them 
angels as much as ever they will, but I would 
willingly have my knees free from them ! But 
worst of ail is it with the first child in a family ! 
Oh, it is a happiness and a miracle, and cannot 
be enough overloaded with caresses and pre- 
sents from father and mother, and aunts and 
cousins, all the world over. Does it scream. and 
roar, then it is a budding genius 4 is it silent, 
then ^it is a philosopher, in its cradle : and 
scarcely is it eight days old but it understands 
Swedish, and almost Grerman also. And — it 
bites, the sweet angel !— it has got a tooth ! It 
bites properly. Ah, it is divine ! Then comes 
the second child : — it is byfar jess wonderful 
already; its cry and its teeth are not half so 
extraordinary. The third comes : — ^it is all over 
with miracles now ! the aunts begin to shake 
their heads and say, ** no lack of heirs in the 
bouse ! Nay, nay ! may there be only enough 
to feed them all. After this comes a fourth, 
and a fifth, and a sixth — ^yes, then people's wits 
are set in full play! The parents resign them- 
selves, but the friends defend themselves! 
Heart's-dearest, what is to become of it 1 The 
bouse full of children, a whole half dozea ! Poor 
Mrs. This and This — it makes one quite weak 
both in body and mind only to think of it ! Yes, 
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yes, my friends, people don^t put these 
down in romances, but it goes on in this way _ 
reallife! Yes!" T« * 

It was the Chamberlain's lady who preachei 
this little sermon, in the zeal of her spirit, v 
the young couple who the next day were to b( 
man and wife. She ate on this evening Whit 
suntide-porridge* with the Franks, and all the _ 
while gave sundry lessons for the future. Ja-1~ 
cobi laughed heartily over the history of tber'^ 
children, and endeavoured to catch Louise's If^ 
eye; but this was fixed upon the Postillion,}^ 
which she was arranging with a very important 1^ 
and grave aspect. The Judge and Elise looked 1^ 
smilingly on each other, and extended to each l*^ 
other their hands; Y 

The state of feeling in the family, for the 
rest of the etening, was quite rose-coloured. 
Letters bad been received from Petrea which 
gave contentment to all her friends, and En 
sate in the family circle with returning, although 
as yet, pale roses on her cheeks. The Judge 
sate between Eva and Leon<Mre, laying out on 
the map the plan of the summer tour. Thej 
would visit Thistedalen, Ringerlget, and Tbei- 
lemarken, and would go through Trondheim to 
Norrland, where people go to salute the mid- 
night sun. 

Gabriele looked after her fiowers, and water- 
ed the myrtle tree from which next morning 
she would break off sprays wherewith to weave 
a crown and garland for Louise. Jacobi sate 
near the mother, and seemed to have much to 
say to her; what it was, however, nobody 
heard, but he often conveyed her hand to his 
lips, and seemed as if he were thanking her for 
his life's happiness. He looked gentle and hap- 
py. Eveiy thing was prepared for the morrow, 
so that this evening would be spent in quiet. 

According to Jacobi's wish the marriage wai 
to take place in the church, and after this they 
were all to dine en famUU. In the evening, 
however, a large company was to be assembled 
in the S. saloon^ which with its adjoining gar- 
den had been hired for the purpose. This was 
according to the wish of the father, who desir- 
ed that for the last time, perhaps for many years, 
his daughter should collect around her, all her 
acquaintance knd friends, and thus should show 
to them, at the same time, wdcome politeness. 
He himself, with the help of Jacobi and Leo^ 
nore, who was everybody's assistant, had taken 
upon himself the arrangement of this evening's 
festival, that his wife might not be fatigued and 
disturbed by it. 

At supper the betrothed sat side by side, and 
Jacobi behaved sometimes as if he would pur- 
posely seize upon his bride's plate as well as his 
own, which gave rise to many dignified looks, 
to setting-to-rights again, and a deal of merri- 
ment besides. 

Later in the evening, when they all went to 
rest, Louise found her toilette-table covered 
with presents from bridegroom, parents, sisters, 
and friends. A great deal of work was from 
Petrea. These gifts awakened in Louise min- 
gled feelings of joy and pain, and as she hasten- 
ed yet once again to embrace the beloved ones 
from whom she was about so soon to separate. 



* Then it lome new kiiul-vf pcvridjc for aluLoat evMT 
week in tbe jrear ia Swodta, with, wbkh tha tahU u aitt 
niigional/Mnrod. 
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II many mutual tears were shed. But evening 
i.^w is prophetic of a bright morrow — that was 
the case here. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THB WBDDING-DAY. 

Thb sun shone bright and warm on that 
morning of Whit-Monday. Flowers and leaves 
glistened in the morning dew ; the birds sang ; 
the bells of the ci^ rang festively and gaily,; 
the myrtle-crown was ready woven early, and 
the mother a^d Leonore were present at the 
toilette of the bride. They expected that Jaco- 
hi would make his appearance in tiie highest 
state of ^egance, and hoped that his appear- 
ance would not dim that of the bride. Louise's 
sisters made her appearance on this occasion 
«f more importance than she herself did. Ga- 
briele dres$ed h«r hair— rshe possessed an actual 
talent for this art — half-blown rose-buds were 
placed in the myrtle wreath ; and what with 
one, and what v^ith another little innocent art 
of tiie toilette, a most happy effect was produ- 
ced. Louise looked particularly well in her 
simple, tasteful, bridal dress^-for the gteatest 
part, the work of Her own skilful hands — ^nd 
the content, and the beautiful repose which dif- 
fused itself over her countenance, spread a 
glorification over all. 

" You look so pale to-day in your^hite dress, 
my little Eva," said Leonore, as she helped her 
to dress — ** you must have something pink on 
your neck, else our bride wijl be anxious when 
she sees you." 

' < As you will, Leonorb 1 I can put this hand- 
kerchief on, that it may give a little reflected 
colour to my cheek. I will not distress any one." 



When the festally-arrayed family assembled 
lor breakfast they presented a beautiM appear- 
ance. The family father, however, looked more 
gloomy than gay ; and as Jacobl entered they 
saw, with astonishment, that his toilette was 
considerably negligent. He had been out ; his 
hair was in disorder, and he evidently was in 
an excited state of mind ; hot he was handsome 
for all that. He kissed his bride tenderly on 
hand and lips, and gave her a nosegay of beau- 
tifiil wild-flowers, an^several splendidly bound 
hooks, — ^the semibns of Franzen and Wallin, 
which gift was very valuable, and was received 
by " our sensible" and sermon-loving Louise 
with the greatest {Measure. 

After breakfast Jacobi hastened to arrange his 
toilette, and then they all went to church. The 
weather was uncommonly beautiful, and cjrowds 
4)f festally-dressed people thronged about, in part 
to hear the Provost, who was to preach that 
day, but principally to see the bridal pair. 

It was an agreeable surprise to the family 
when at the entrance of the churchyard many 
young girls began to strew flowers before the 
bridil couple the whole way to the church-door. 
I'be ch'irch also was decorated with flowers and 
foliage. 

When the Judge took the hand of his daugh- 
ter in the church, she perceived that his was 
cold, and that it trembled. She looked at him, 
and read in his countenance the disquiet with 
which his soul laboured. 
P 



"My father,*' said she to him, "I feel so 
calm, so happy !" 

*^'Then I am so too, my child," said he, press- 
ing her hand, and after this moment hi^ demea- 
nor was calm and decided as usual. 

Jacobi both before and after the ceremony 
wa9 excited in the highest degree; he wept 
much. Louise, on the contrary, was externally 
quite calm. She looked rather pale \jit her 
eyes were bright and almost joyous ; an alte* 
gether unusual contrast in a bridal pair. 

On their return from the church a little cir- 
cumstance occurred which gave pleasure to all, 
but more especially to the Judge. ' As they 
went past the remains of the burnt-down house, 
they saw a great swarm of bees suddenly mount 
up from the trees of the garden; it flew sev- 
eral times round the market-place as if seeking n 
for a habitation, and at last turning back, struck 
directly down among the ruins of the former 
kitchen fire-place ; it seemed as if it had se- 
lectecl the hearth for its abiding home. This 
was regarded as the happiest omen, and no 
sdoner. had the Judge conducted his daughter 
horiie, than he returned in order to remove his 
bees to a convenient resting-place ; Gabriele 
following him with a treatise on the manage- 
ment of bees in her hand. , 

When Louise was again locked in the arms ' 
of her mother — the mother and Eva had re- 
mained at home- — she was seized by a slight 
trembling fit which lasted several hours, but 
which was unobserved by all except her moth- 
er ; and through the whole of the day she con- 
tinued graver than conmion. Jacobi on the 
contrary, after his fit of weeping was over, and 
he had embraced everybody, and kissed his bride 
on lips, hair, hand, and foot, was seized with a 
real desire of dancing wim the whole world. 
He was so wildly joyous and happy, and at the 
same time so amiable, that he imparted his 
state' of mind to everybody else. 

At half-past four in the afternoon they assem- 
bled themselves in the garden, where the time 
was passed in the most agreeable manner, with 
music, walking about, entertainment and eat- 
ing of iees and fruit, to which also the AUnigh- 
ty added the brightest heaven and the calmest 
air. Later in the evening they danced in the 
great saloon ; no lady could sit still, and scarce- 
ly a gentleman stand ; all must dance ! Vifhen 
the company wished to go 'across the garden 
to the eating-room, they perceived that it had 
rained considerably, and that it still draped ; 
this occasioned a great commotion among the 
ladies, beeause all the wrapping shawls and 
cloaka were on the other side ; they had quite 
forgotten to bring them over in the fine weath- 
er. But it was, according to popular belief in 
Sweden, fortunate that rain-drops should fallen 
the crown of the bride — ^but at the same time it 
was also against all sense of priidence and pro- 
priety that she should wet her shoes. And 
then all the other ladies ! They must have the 
wrapping things fetched to this side ! 

** I will provide for it I" said Jacobi, and with 
these words seized his astonished bride in his 
arms- and carried her across the garden. What 
he whispered in her ear during this journey we 
know not, but this far we can say, £at this ac- 
tion set Jacobi veiy high in the favour of the 
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The new-married pair spent Beveral days af- 
ter the wedding under the paternal roof, and 
joyful days they were, only rather too much 
given up to dissipation, for all friends and ac- 
qpaintance would see and entertain the two 
3Fouog people, Mrs. Gunilla gave them a din- 
ner, in which she communicated to them that 
idle should, at the same time with them, jour- 
ney to Stockholm, where important affairs would 
obk'ge her to stay a considerable time. How- 
ever much it grieved Elise to lose so excellent 
and ahnost motherly a friend, she rejoiced very 
much over what Louise and Jacobi would win 
thereby. Louise and Mrs. Gunilla, it is true, 
had not perfectly harmonized together, because 
each would instruct the other ; but Jacobi and 
she agreed all the better, and she had already 
invited the young people to dine with. her as of- 
ten as they wouM in Stockholm. 

In the hdta of parting she spoke thus tp Elise 
and her husband with tears in her eyes : ** Who 
knows when we may meet again 1 The old 
\ woman is in years-*is not of much more use in 
' « the world— na, na ! God will care for her as he 
has hitherto done ! And listen,'* continued she 
with an arch, roguish air, " don't be uneasy pn 
account of the young folks ; I shall see that it 
aU g(tos on right there. I invite myself as spon- 
sor tp the fint child. Perhaps we shall meet 
then ! Yes, yea, I have a presentiment that we 
shall see one another again in Stockholm! 
Nay! now farewell, dear Elise! God bless you, 
my kind friend, and make all go wcU with you !. 
Think of the old woman sometimes ! Adieu !" 
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After the trouble of the packing was overa- 
we mean packing Louise's things, of course— 
and the stiU sorrow of parting, quiet returned 
back into the house, and was only agreeably 
interrupted by preparations for the journey to 
the West. The Judge seemed at this time to 
be young again, and an increased union, of heart 
shewed itself between him and his wife. So 
wear away» sometimes, the most beautiful sum- 
mer days, even after the autumn has made dd-* 
Tances into the year. From what c^use^ this 1 
God knows. 

The invisible genius of our history leads us 
at this moment far from the home of peace to a 
distant shore, in order to give us a glimpse into 
- the subject of our next chapter 



CHAPTER XVL 

A SICK CBAMBSa. 

If the sun shine on the head of the crucified, 
if a bird litis up its joyous song in presence of 
^ a broken heart, it seems to us cruel But beau- 
tifiU is the unconscious irony of nature in com- 
parison with that which exists in human cir- 
cumstances. We have here an example of this 
before us. See these sparkling false diamonds, 
this red gauze finery, thes6 ruins of theatrical or- 
nament They seem to mock the misery of the 
toom about which they are strewn. In that 
wretched room is want of light; want, nol only 
of all the comforts of life, but also or its most 
necessary things. And yet— where could they 
he more useful than herel 

Forlorn, upon a miserable bed, lay a woman, 
trio appeared to have seen better days ; still is 



she handsome, although passion and snfienag 
seem early to nave wasted her yet young coaa- 
tenance. Fever burned on the sunken ch«ek 
and in the dark eye, and her lips moved them- 
selves wildly ; but no one was there to refresk 
with friendly hand the dry lips and the hot brow: 
no cooling fever-draught stood near her lied* 
Two new-bom babes lay weeping near the moth- 
er. Uneasy phantoms seemed to aeitate the un- 
happy one : sometimes she raised herself in the 
bed with gestures, but sunk back again pow- 
erless; whilst h^ p^e convulsed, and wan- 
dering Upi spoke fiom the depths of her torn 
heart the fc^lowing incoherent words ; 

^ It is a bitter, bitter pathl but I must, most 

fly ibr help I My streogtli is broken--J can d» 

noching<--the children cry to be henid, hungiy^ 

half-naked! Parentsj sisters! help 1 * * 

* * « * « 

" it is ttjght-Hthe wind is cold— I freeze I The 
waves swell and swell — they« drive a wreck 
ashore— they strike on the ro6ks— ah ! wherefore 
did it not go down iuthe sUnm on the open seaf 
And thou, thou who art the cause of all, thou 
sittest by and lookest coldly on me I Miserable 
egotist! Dost thou bear a neart in thy breast? 
The temple is dashed to i>ieces, and ihou thai 
hast mined, tfeadest upon its ruins! 

"Hush! is it she 1 Is it my foster-mother 
which comes here so soft and low 1 It becomet 
bright! She will lay her warip hands on m> 
little children, and wrap theth ih the warm cor 
erlet— ^ 

Tb«M Mta ft dof« ID flur Mdwhit* 
AUoaUialiijspnf. 

Is it she 1 No ! it is the moon, which rises pa)e* 
ly but of black clouds. How coldly she loola 
on nay misery! Away,' a>way! 

** Sisters, I diirstl Will no one sire me » 
drop of water 1 Have yon all, all left mel It 
is so Strang in my head. Perhaps I shall be- 
come mad if I thirst much loneer. It is dark— 
I am afhiid ! I am afraid of the dark bird ! If 
It come again it will begin to rend my heart; 
but if I am ever again strohg I will kill it— with 
my own hands will I murder it ! Day and night 
a wick Ijums in my heart; its name is Hae, 
and the oil that supplies it is bittemess-i 

" When shall I be strong again ? Do you see 
bow he has misused me; has fettered me to the 
sick-bed 1 t)o you hear^he children cry V-the 
children which, through toe abuse of the father 
have come into the world before their time, ani 
now will die 1 Give nourishment to the chil- 
dren, for the mercy of God, ^ters 1 Let me diSr 
but help the ohikiien ! 

» • • ♦ * 

"Help me up, I must dress mrself ! HefCL 
with my handsome attire! haste! To*ntgbt I 
must appear anew before the public, andlie ad- 
mired; must hear the clappmg of hands'^ and 
bravos ; must see garlands showered before my 
ieet! See you, sisters ; it is so glorious ! It is 
a real burst ofgoy! See how I glitter— how I 
beam forth ! Listen to the tempest of applause t 
How it thunders ! But wherefore is it again si- 
lent 1 wherefore is it now again so still?— still 
and dark as the grave 1 It was a short joy! 

*' Do not look so sternly upon me, foster-fa- 
ther! Your stern look penetrates me. Give 
me your hand, that I may lay It on my burning 
brow. You turn from me ! You go f ' Oh I 
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**! win not die I I ftm soyoang^, have so 
much strength t>f life in ray soul! 

« « « « « 

•• Who saves met There come foaming wares t 
^— or are they your white arBi3, sisters, which yoa 
stretch out towards mel Do you see what I see, 
like gray misty ghosts wandering on the corpse 
coast 1 Do you hear the noise 1 It is death— it 
Is the dark bird which comes !— now I most fly> 
— fly -^r die!" 

• * « « » 

"With a violent effort the delirious woman rose 
l^om the bed-— took a few steps, and then fell 
down as if lifeless. Her head atruck against 
the bedstead, and a stream of blood rushed forth. 

:Ai this momant a tall man habited in black 
entered the room sofUy; light looks surrounded 
the, noble but somewhat aged head ; the mild, ae- 
jious eziiresaH>Q of the countenanoe. and the af- 
Icetionaie look of the blue eyes siiewed, still 
more than the dress, whose servant he was. A 
lady, who was not handsome, hut whose counte- 
. »anoe bore the stamp of beauty of the soul, like 
hen husband's, followed him. With a look of 
the, deepest oompassion this couple surveyed the 
jQom, ajad then drew near the sick-bed. 

"Merciful heaven !" whispered th^. ** we.are 
come too lata ! The children are deaa'-^nd so 
is the mother r 



Let us now turn our eyes away fimn th^ dai^ 
picture that they may rest upon a brig^itef one. 



CHAPTER Xyil. 

4 LANDSCAPE. 

On one of the heights of the Bofrine Moun* 
tains we see three travellers — an elderly man 
and two younff ladies. He seemed neither afraid 
of trouble fornimself nor for them; he ^eemed 
as if be were accustomed to it and could play 
with it. But he does all so affectionately ; he 
goes before them so friendly and kind, reaches 
out his hand and encourages them to yet anoth- 
er effon, and they would then enjoy the magnif- 
. ieent view ; they would then be able to rest, and 
would get refreshment at the mountain hut above 
them! The daughters follow him smiling, 
and overcome weakness and weariness for his 
sake ! Now they are above on the heights — ^and 
well are they rewarded for all the labour of 
climbing np there! The earth lies below so 
rich, with its hills and valleys, dark woods, fruit- 
ful plains — and there, in the far distance, sea 
and heaven unite themselves in majestic re- 
pose! 

With an exclamation of raptnre the father ex- 
tended his arms towards the magnificent pros- 
pect; and the mountain wind— not keen nere, 
out mild from the breath of spring, agreeably 
cooled the cheeks of the wanderers. 

The father went to the hut to obtain milk for 
himself and his daughters, and in the mean* time 
one of the daughters rested upon a moss-covered 
stone and supported herself against a rock. Al- 
mond-scented Linnea formed a garland around 
her feet, and the joyous singing-birds ascended 
from the valley, l^he sister who stood n#r her 
and against whom she leaned her lovely head, 
whilst the wind played in her brown tresses, 
looked on the comfortable dwellings which 
ffleamed forth below from amid green trees and 
kiidc clear waters and her affectionate but un- 



im]MUfeioned heart rejoiced itself over the scene 
which seemed to say to her, " Here may one live 
calmly and happily !" At that moment she 
heard her name spoken by a. ieviirg voice; it 
was Eva's, who, while she pointed with hand 
and eye towards heaven, when the clouds began 
to divide themselves, and stripes of blue light 
gleapcied forth like friendly eyes, << Seest thou, 
Lej^nore," said she, gently smiling, " it will be 
bright!" 

" Will it be bright 7 Ah, thank God !" whis- 
pered Leonore in reply, with eyes full of joyful 
tears, as she laid her cheek against the brow of 
her sister. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

. UPS AND DOWNS. 

Whbn a new swarm is ready in a hive to at- 
tempt its own flight, warning voices may be 
heard on still evenings in the Uttle state, calling 
forth, "Out! out!" 

People hav<e interpreted it to be the old queen 
bee, wnich thus warns the young ones forth into 
the world to fashion their own kingdom. I 
should rather imagine it to be the young ones 
who in this manner sing forth their longing. 
But let it be. with them as it may, certain it ii 
that in the human hive, home, a similav cry 
sometimes makef itself heard. Then also there^ 
when the young swarm is become strong witi. 
the honey and ^cax of home, it finds the noust 
too narrow and longs to get abroad. This ii 
compQon to all homes; but it is peculiar to th» 
good and happy home, that the same voic» 
which exclaims, "Qutl out!" exclaims after- 
wards yet.more animatedly. " In ! in 1'' 

So was it in the home of tbe Franks. 

The .period to which we must now cast out" 
eyes conducts us several years beyond the time 
when we saw father and daughters on the heights 
of the Dofrine Mountains, and shews us our Pa- 
trea returned home afler a long absence. 

The mother, Petrea, and Gabriele, a e dec p in 
a conversation which appears to inte «st tiiem 
all three in a very lively manner, and the niiid 
voice of the mother is hea|4^aying— - 

" You may freely decide^ for yourself, my g(H)d 
child, that you know perfectly well ; but as you 
describe Mr. M., and with the feelings, or more 

Eroperiy speaking the want of feeling \ihich yoa 
ave ibrhim, I can never believe tl^t you will 
be happy with him, and I cannot therefore ad- 
vise this marriage. See, here are some almonds 
in the shell, my dear girt! We have not for- 
gotten so soon your love for them— 1 set the 
basket before yon !*' 

"And the Countess Solstrale," said the live^ 
Gabriele archly, "has herself spoken for her 
nephew, and Invited you to her house. Very 
polite and handsome of her! And you, Petrea, 
no longer covet this exaltation 1" 

" Ah, no, Gabriele !" answered Petrea, « this 
childish desire is long past; it is another kind 
of exaltation than this that I pine for." 

" And this is called 1" asked Gabriele, with a 
light in her lovely eyes. which shewed that she 
very well knew what, however she had not pro- 
nounced in words. 

"I do not know what I should call it; but 
there lives and moves here a longing difficult to 
describe," said Petrea, laving her hand ii w^^ Vsrx 
breast^ and m\it «^«& txs5^ ^1 \k«»^^^ 'Q^^ss^^ 
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could only rise upwards to light— to a higher, 

freer Ufer 

" Yoa do not wish to die I" said Gabriele 
warmly, "not that I now fear death. Since 
Henrik lias trod this path, I feel so entirely dif- 
jferent to what I used to do. Heaven is come 
quite near to the grave. To die is to me to go 
to him, and to his home. But I am yet so hap- 
py to be living here with my femil^, and you, 
my Petrea, must feel so too. Ah ! life on earth 
with those that we love may indeed be so beau- 
tilul I" 

" So I think, and so I feel, Gabriele," replied 
Petrea, " and more so than ever when I am at 
' home, and with my own family. On that ac- 
count I will gladly live on the earth, at least till 
I am more perfect. Bat I must have a sense 
of this life having in it a certain activitjr, by 
which I may arrive at the consciousness of that 
which lives within me — ^there moves in me a 
fettered spirit, which longs after freedom I" 

" Extraordinary !'* 6aid Gabriele, half dis- 
pleased, " how unlike people are one to another. 
X, for my part, feel UQt the least desire for activ- 
ity. I, unworthy mortal, would much rather do 
nothing I" and s» saying she leaned her pretty 
head with half-shut eyes against her mother, 
who looked on her with an expression that 
seemed to say, '< Live only; that is enough for 
thee!" 

Petrea continued : " When I have read or 
heard of people who have livei and labour^ for 
some great object, ibr some development of 
human natare, who have dedicated all their 
thoughts and powers to this purpose, and have 
been able to suffer and to die for it; oh! then I 
have wept for burning desire that it also might 
be granted to me to spend and to sacrifice my 
life. I have looked around me^ have listened 
after such an occasion, have waited and called 
upon it; but ah! the world goes past me on its 
own way— nobody and nothing has need of me." 

Petrea both wept and laughed as she spoke, 
and with smiles and tears suso did both Gabri- 
ele and the mother listen to her; and she con- 
^tinued^ 

" As there was now ^ opportunity for my 
^inarrying, I thought that here was sphere in 
which 1 might be active— But ah! I feel clearly 
nliat it is not the right one for me, neither is it 
the one for which I am suitable— especially with 
a husband whose tastes and feelings are so dif- 
ferent to mine." 

<* But, my good girl," said the mother, discon- 
certed, " how came it, then, that he could ima- 
gine you sympathised so well together; it seems 
from his letter that he makes himself quite sure 
of your consent." v 

" Ah !" replied Petrea, blusBing, and not with- 
out embarrassment, " there was reason for that, 
and it was partly his fault and partly mine. In 
the country where I met him, he was quite left 
to himself; nobody troubled themselves about 
him; he had ennui, and for that reason I began 
to find pleasure for him." 

« Very noble," said Gabriele, smiling. 

" Not quite so much so as you think," replied 
. Petrea, again blushing, "because— at first I 
wished really to find pleasure for him, and then 
also k little for mysel£ Yes, the truth is this 
that I— had nothing to do, and while I busied 
myself about Mr. M., I did not think it so very 
much amiss to busy him a little about me ; and 
jr tiiis reason I entered into his amusements, 
.^MGh tamed upon all sorts of petty, aoclai tiuVe- 



tattle ; for this reason I preserved apricots Ixk 
him, and sang to him in an evening, < Welcome, 
O Moon 1' and let him think if he would that he 
was the moon. Mother, Gabriele, forgive me, I 
know how little edification there is in all this, it 
is quite too— but you cannot believe how dan- 
gerous it is to be idle, when one has an active 
spirit within one, and an object before one that 
— You laugh ! na]^, the afiair is not worth any- 
thing more, for it is anything but tragic — ^yet it 
might become so, if on account of any of my 
sins I were to punish myself by marrying Mr. 
M. ''I should be of no worth for him, excepting 
as housekeeper and plaything, and this would 
not succed in the long run ; for the rest he does 
not love me — cannot love me seriously, and 
would certainly easily console lumself for my 
refusal" 

" Then (let him console himself, and do not 
think any farther on the affair!" cried Gabriele, 
with animation. 

" I am of Gabriele's opinion," said the mother, 
"for to marry merely to be parried ; merely to 
obtain a settlement, an establishment, and all that, 
is wrong; aiid moreover with your family rehi- 
tionships the most unnecessary thing in the woild. 
You know, my dear child, that we have enough 
for ourselves and for you, and a sphere of action 
suitable for you will present itself m time. Yoor 
father will soon retum home, and then we can 
talk with him on the subject. He will assist us 
direcny in the best way. 

"I had, indeed, presentiments," said Petrea 
with a sigh, " and hopes, and dreams perhaps— 
of a way, of an activity which would have made 
me usetul and happy according to my own abili- 
ties. I make now much humbler demands oc 
life than formerly; I have much less opinion ol 
my^lf than I had— but oh ! if I might only ally 
myself, as theu least atom of light, to the beams 
which penetrate humanity at the same time that 
they animate the soul of man, I would thank God 
and esteem niyself happy ! I have made an at- 
tempt—you know, mother and Gabriele — to ex- 
press in a book somewhat of that which'has Uved 
in me and which still lives ; you know that I have 
sent the manuscript to an enlightened printer for 
his judgment, and also-^if his judgment be fa- 
vourable — that he should publish it. If this 
should succeed, if a sphere of action should open 
itself to me in this way, oh 1 then some time or 
other I might become a more useful and happy 
being, should give pleasure to my connexions, 
and — " 

Petrea was here interrupted by the arrival of 
a large packet directed to herself. A shuddering 
apprehension went through her; her heart beat 
violently as she broke the seal, and — ^recognised 
her own manuscripts. The enlightened, intelli- 
gent printer sent thlm back to her, accompanied 
by a little note,^containing the unpleasant tidings 
that he would not offer the merest trifle for the 
book, neither could he undertake the printing of 
it at his own cost. 

"Then this path is also closed against me!" 
said Petrea, bowing her head to her hand that 
nobody might see how deeply she felt this. . Thus 
then she had deceived herself regarding her tal- 
ents and her ability. But now that this way also 
waAlosed against her — ^what should she undei^ 
takel Marriage with Mr. M. began agsjn to 
haunt her brain. She stumbled about in the dark, 

Gabriele would not allow, however, that ths 
path of literature was closed againt her ; she was 
extremely excited against the printer. " He was 
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Ah !" said Petrea. readily smiling, " I also 
will gladly Matter myself with that belief, and that 
if the book could only be printed, then we soon — 
but that is not to be thought 6fi" 

Gabriele thought it was quite worth while to 
think about it, and did not doubt but that means 
might be found, some time or other, to make (he 
gentleman printer make a long face about it one 
of these days. 

The mother agreed ; spoke of the return of her 
husband, who she.said would set all right : " keep 
.only quietly with us, Petrea, calmly, and don^t be 
uneasy about the means for bring^g out your 
book ; they will be found without difficulty, if 
we only give ourselves time." -^ ' 

"And here," added Gabriele, " you shall have 
as much quiet as you desire. If you would like 
to spend the whole day in rea(^g and writing, 
I will take care that nobody disturbs yoti. I wul 
attend to all ydur friends and acquaintance, if it 
be needful, to insure^ your quiet. I will only 
come in to you to tell you whenbreakfast is ready 
and when dinner; and on the postday, Fll only 
come at the post hour and knock at your dpor, 
and take your letters and send them o£ And in 
the evening then-^then we may see you amongst 
us— you. cannot believe how welcome you will 
be] Ah I certainly you will feel yourself happy 
among those who love you so much I And your 
bookl we will send it out into the world, and it 
too shall succeed I" 

Loving voices I domestic voices in hapjpy fam- 
ilies, what adversity, what suffering is there 
which cannot be comforted by ton, f 

Petrea felt their healing balsam. She wept 
tears of love and gratitude. An hbur afterwards, 
much calmer in mind, she stood at the window, 
and noticed the scene without. Christmas was 
at hand, and every thing was in lively motion, 
in order to celebrate the beautiful festival joy- 
ously. The shops were ornamented, and people 
made purchases. A little bird came and sat on 
the window, looked up to Petrea, twittered joy- 
fully, and flew away. A lively sentiment passed 
through Petrea's heart. 

"Thou art happy, little bird," thought she; 
" so many beings are hapjw-. My mishap grieves 
Ao one, hurts no one. Wherefore; then, shouki 
it depress mel The world is large, and its 
Creator rich and good. If this path will not suc- 
ceed for me, what then 1 I will find out another." 

In the evening she was cheerful with her fam- 
ily. But when night came, and she was alone ; 
when the external world presented no longer its 
changing jpictures; when loving, sweet voices 
no more allured her out of herseu-^then anguish 
and disquiet retttmed to her breast. Jn no con- 
dition to sleep, and urged by irresistible curiosity, 
she sate herself down sighingly to go through her 
unlucky manuscripts. She found many pencil- 
marks, notes of interrogation, and traces of the 
thumb on the margin, which plainly proved that 
the reader had gone through the manuscript with 
a censorious hand, and had had satisfaction in 
passing his judgment of "good for nothing I" 

Ah ! Petrea had built so many plans for her- 
self and her family upon this, which was now 
ffood for nothing; had founded upon it so many 
hopes for her ascent upwards. Was nothing 
now to come out of them all 1 

Petrea read; she acknowledged the justice of 
many marginal marks, but she found, more and 
more, that the greater part of them had reference 
to single expressions, and other trifles. Petrea 
lead amd read, a^d was involuntarily captivated 
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by that which she read. Her heart swelled, her 
eyes glowed, and suddenly animated by that feel- 
ing which (we say it sans comparaisoTi) gave cour- 
age to Correggio, and which comforted Galileo, 
she raised herself, and struck her hand upon the 
manuscript with the exclamation, "It is good 
for something afler all I" 

Animated to the depths of her heart, she ran to 
Gabriele, and laughing, embraced her with the 
words " Xou shall see that one of these days Til 
ascend upwards yet." 



PART IIL 

CHAPTER I. 

PBTBXA TO IDA. 

From my Hermitage in the Garret, 

" < IixusioNs ! Illusions!' you cry over all 
joys, all faith, all love in life. I shout back 
with all my might over your own words, * Illu- 
sions ! Illusions !' All depends upon what we 
fix our faith and our aflections. Must the beauty 
of love and worth of life be at an end to woman 
when her first spring, her bloom of love, her mo- 
ments of romance, are past 1 No, do not believe 
that, Ida. Nothing in this wdrld is such an illn- 
sibn as this belief ' Life is rich ; its tree blos- 
soms eternally, because it is nourished by im- 
mortal fountains. It bears dissimilar fruits, va- 
rious in colour and glory, but all beautiful; let 
us undervalue none of them, for all of them are 
capable of producing plants of eternal life. 

" Youthful love — the beaming passion-flower 
of earth ! Who will belie its captivating beauty, 
who will not thank the Creator that he gave it 
to the children of earth 1 But ah ! I will ex- 
claim to all those who drink of its nectar, and to 
those who must do without it—* There are flow- 
ers which are as noble as this, and which are 
less in danger than it of being paled by the 
frosts of the earth — ^flowers from whose chalices 
also you may suck life from the life of the 
Eternal !* 

" Ah ! if we only j|Alerstood how near to us 
Providence has placpF the fountains of our hap- 
piness — if we had only understood this from the 
days of our childhood upwards, acted upon it, 
and profited by it, our lives would then seldom 
lead through dry wildernesses! Happy are 
those children whose eyes are early opened by 
parents and home to the rich activity of life. 
They will then experience what sweetness and 
joy and peace can flow out of family relation- 
&hips,i«P of the heart-felt unioh between broth- 
ers anasisternl^etween parents and children ; 
and they will^xperience how these relations, 
carefully cherished in youth, will become bless- 
ings for our maturer years. 

" Tou pray me to speak of my home and my 
family. But when I. begin with this subject, 
who can say, Ida, whether I shall know how to 
leave off] This subject is so rich to me, so 
dear — and yet how weak will not my descrip- 
tion be, how lifeless in comparison with the re- 
ality! 

" The dwelling-house — which may be said to 
have the same relation to home as the body has 
to the soul — arisen now- out of its ashes, stands 
on the same place on which, twelve fears a^, 
it was burnt down. I wish you luuj been witn 
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me yesterday in tiM library at breakfast. Itwa* 
Leonora's birth day, and the family had occa- 
sioned her a surprise by a little gill which was 
exactly according to her taste — ornament com- 
bined with convenience. It was an insignificant 
gift—wherefore then did it give as all so much 
•leasurel wherefore were there sweet tears in 
her pious ^yes, and in ours also 1 We were all 
so still, and yet we felt that we were very 
liappy — ^happy because we mutually loved one 
' another, and mutually pleased one another so 
teuch. The sun shone at that time into the 
room — ^and see, Ida ! this sunbeam which shines 
day by day into the house is the best image of 
its state ; it is that which chases hence all dark- 
ness, and turns all shadows into the glorification 
ef its light! 

** I will now, lively Ida, talk to you some lit- 
tle about the daughters of the bouse, and in or- 
der that you may not find my picture loo senti- 
nental, I will intrpduce first to you, « Honour to 
whom honour is due !' 

«OUB SLDSST,' 

Wen known for industry, morality, moral leo- 
turing, cathedral airs, and many good proper- 
ties. She married eleven years ago upon a much 
smaller than common capital of worldly wealth ; 
but both she and her husband knew how to turn 
their pound to account, and so, by degrees, 
their house, under her careful bands, came to 
be what people call a well-to-do house. 

Eight wild Jaoobis during this time sprung 
up in the house without bringing about any 
revolution in. it, so good were the morals which 
they drew in with the mother's milk. I call 
them the ' Berserkers,' because when I last saw 
them they were, perfect little monsters of 
strength and swiftness, and because we shall 
rely upon their prowess to overti^m certain 
planks— of which more anon — on whksh account 
I win inspire them and their mother beforehand 
with a certain old gothic ambition. 

'* So now ! Afler the married couple had kept 
school eleven years, he k^rueting the boys in 
histoid, Latin, and such nro, and she washing, 
combing, and moralizing the same, and, in fact, 
beeoming a mother to many a motherless boy. 
it pleased the merey of the Ahnighty to c^ 
them — not directly to heaven, but through his 
angel the Consistorium to the pastoral care of 
the rural parish adjoining this city— the highest 
goal of their wishes ever since they began to 
have wishes «ne with another. Their approach- 
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pastor's wife — perhaps soon also a provost's, 
and then she arrives at the desired situation in 
which she can impart moral leeiures with power 
—of which sister Petrea might have the benefit 
of a good part, and pay it back with interest. 

** But the moral lectures of our eldest have a 
much milder spirit than formerly, which is ow- 
ing to the influence of Jacobi ; for it has occur- 
red in their case, as in the case of many another 
happily-married couple, they have ennobled one 
another; and it is a common saying in our 
family, that she without him would not have 
become what she now is, neither would he have 
been without her what he now is. 



" The RMe &fth» Family, the ^Mghler Eva, 

had onee in her Hfe a great sorrow^-^ bittel 
conflict; but she came forth' vtctorions. Tnifl 
it is that an angel stood by her side and assisted 
her. Since then she has lived for the joy of her 
fa^iily and her friends, beautiful and amiable and 
happy, and has from time to time rejected lov- 
ers. I said that an angel stood beside her m 
the bitter conflict There was a time when this 
angel was an ugly, uncomfortable girl, a trouble 
to herself, and properly belbred by none. Bat 
there is no one in the family who is more 
beloved or more in favour than she is. Never, 
through the power of God, did there take plaos 
a greater change than in her. Now it gives one 
(Heasure to look at her .and to be near her Hsr 
features, it is true, have not improved them 
selves, nor has her complexion become particu- 
larly red-and- white ; but she has become lovely, 
lov^y from the heartfelt expression of affection 
and intelligence— beautiful from the quiet, ua- 
pretending grace of her whole being. Her only 
pretension is that she will serve -all and helpntt ; 
and thus has she inclined 6very one, by degrees, 
to^her, and she is become the heart, the peace 
of the hcftise ; and, for herself, she has struek 
deep root down into the £imily, and is become 
happy through all these charms. She has at- 
tached herself, in the closest manner, to her sis- 
ter Eva, and these two could not lire separated 
from each other. 

"You know the undertaking which these two 
sisters, while yet young, commenced together. 
You know also how well it succeeded ; how it 
obtained confidence and stability, and how it 
won universsd respect for its conductors, and 
how also, after a course of ten years — indepen- 
dent of this institution— they had realized a 
moderate income ; so that they can, if they are 
so disposed, retire from it, and it will still con- 
tinue to prosper under the direction of Annette 
H., who was taken as assistant from the 
beginning, and who in respect of character and 
ability hu proved herself a person of rare worth. 
The name of the sisters Frank stood esttraab^ 
at the head of this useful establishment ; but it 
is a question whether it would hare prospered 
to such an extent, whether it wbold have de- 
veloped itself so beautifully and weU without 
the assistance of a person who, however, has 
carefully concealed his activity from the eye c^ 
the public, and whose name, for that reason, 
was never praised. Without Assessor Mounter's 
unwearied care and assistance — so say the sis- 
ters — the undertaking could never have gone for- 
ward. What a wonderful aflTectionate constancy 
lies in the soul of this man ! He has been, and 
is still, the benefactor of our family ; but if yon 
would sec and hear him exasperated, tell him 
so, and see how he quarrels with all thanks to 
himself The whole city is now deploring that 
it is about to loose him. He is going to reside 
on his estate in the country, for it is impossible 
that he could sustain much longer the way in 
which he is at present oterworked. His health 
has for some time evidently declined, and we 
rejoice that he can now take some rest, by 
which he may regain new strength. We all 
love him from our hearts — but I forget that I 
was to write about the daughters of the family. 

** There is a peculiar little world in the house 
— a world iuto which nothing bad can enter^^* 
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where live ilowas, birds, and Gabriele. The 
morning would ktoe its sweetest charrns, if dii- 
ring the same Qabriele's birds and flowers did 
not play a part, and the evening twilight would 
be duskier if it were not enlivened by Gabriele's 
guHar and songs. Her flower-stand has ex- 
tended itself by degrees into a^j^ orangery— not 
large to be sure, but yet large enough to shelter 
41 beautiful Tine, which is now co^red with 
^grapes, and many beautiful and rare plants also, 
80 as to present to the family a little Italy, 
where they may enjoy all«the charms of the 
south, in the midst of a northern winter. A 
eovered way leads -from the dwelling-house 
.^owa into the orangery, and it is generally there 
ethat in vinter they take their afternoon cofiee. 
The aviary is removed thither ; and there upon 
a table covered with a green ckJth, lie works on 
botany, together with the writings of the Swe- 
dish gardening society, which often contain such 
interesting articles. There stand two comforta- 
ble armed chairs, on which the most magnificent 
birds and flowers are worked, you can easily 
imagine for whom. Thire my mother ^its ghd- 
4y, and reads or looks at her * little lady* (she 
nr»Yci grows out of this appellation) as she tends 
tier flowers in the sun, or plays with her lame 
birds. One may say, in fact, that Gabriele 
J8tre^5 the evening of her mother's days with 

*• A m2n deaf to the Swedish heart has ^id,. 
nhat the grand natural feature of northern life 
is a conquered winter,^ aild ifais iiplj^iies equally 
to life individually, to family life, and .t6 that of 
individual persons. It so readily freezes and 
grows stiflT, snow so readily falls upon the heart ; 
«nd winter makes his power felt as much w^hin 
as without the house. In order to keep it warm 
within, in order that life may flourish and bloom, 
it is needful to preserve the holy fire ever burn- 
ing. Love must not turn to ashea and die out ; 
if it do, then all is labour and heaviness, and 
one may as well do nothing but — sleep. But if 
fire be borrowed from heaven, this will not hap- 
pen ; then will house and heart be warm, and 
6fe bloom incessantly, and a thousand causes 
will become rich sources of joy to all. If it be 
MO within the house — then may it snow without 
— then, winter, thou mayst do thy worst I 

" But I return to Gabriele, whose lively wit 
.and joyous temper, united to her aflfectionate 
and innocent heart, make her deservedly the 
favourite of her parents, and the joy of every 
<me. She assents, continually her own good-for- 
nothingness, her uselessness, and incorrigible 
love to a sweet 'far niente,* but nobody is of her 
-opinion in this respect, for nobody can do with- 
out her, and one sees that when it is necessary, 
ahe can be as decided and as able as any one 
need be. It is now some time since Qabriele 
made any charades. I almost fancy that the 
-cause of this is a certain Baron Rudger L., who 
was suspected for a long time of having set fire 
io a house, and who now is suspected of a de- 
sign of setting fire to a heart, and who with 
<%rtain words and glances has put all sorts of 
<whim8 into her head' — I will not say heart. 

'* And so then we have nothing bad to say of 
-*-thi8 here Petrea,' as one of the friends of the 
house calls her. This Petrea has had all kind 
of botherations in the world : in the first plaoe 
with her own nose, with which she could not 



get into conceit, and then With Tarious other 
things, as well within her as without her, and 
for a long time it seemed as if her own world 
would never come forth out of chaos. 

** It has, however. With eyes full of grateful 
tears I will dare to say this, and some time I 
may perha]^ more fhlly explain how this has 
been done. And blessed be the home which 
has turned back her wandering steps, has heal- 
ed the wounds of her heart, and has offered her 
a peaceful haven, ai^ affectionate defence, where i 
she has time to rest after the storms, and to 
collect and to know herself Without tiiis home, 
without this influenoe, Petrea certainly might 
have become a witch, and not, as now, a tQlera- . 
bly reasonable person. ^ ' 

** You know my present activity, which^ 
while it conducts me deeper into life, discoyei^ 
to me more beauty, more , poetry tb^n I bad 
ever conceived of it in the dreams x>f my youth. 
Not merely from thi§ C«(MS.©, although greatly 
owin| to it, a spring lias begun to blossom for 
me on the other side of my thirty years, which, 
were it ever to Either, would be from my owo 
fault. And if even still a painful tear may ha 
shed over past errors 6r present feults • !f **?* 
longing after what is yet unattainably better, 
purer, and brighter, may occasion many a pang, 
—what matters iti What matter if the eye- 
water burn, 80 that the eye only ^come clear t 
if heaven humiliate, so that it only dritws m 
upwards 1 

. " One of Petrea's means of happiness is, i6 
require very few of the temporal things of earth. 
She regards such things as nearly re&ted to the 
family of illusions, and will, on that account, 
have .as little as possible to do with them. And 
thus has she also the means of obtaining for her- 
self many a hearj^yand endttring pleasure. I 
will not, however, be answerable for her jnot 
very soon being taken by a frenzy of giving sl ' 
feast up in her garret, and thereto producing aU 
kinds of jUusions ; such, for example, as the 
eating little cakes, the favourite illusion of my 
mother, and citron-soufiie, the almost perfect 
earthly felicity oC* bur eldest,' in which a recon- 
ciliation skal with the frenzy-feast might be 
proposed to her beloved * eldest.' 

" If you would make a summa nmimarum of 
Petrea's state, it stands thus : that which was 
once a fountain of disquiet in her is now become 
a fountain of quiet. $he believes in the truth of 
life. She does not allow her peace to be dis- 
turbed by accidental troubles, be they from with- 
in or from without ; she calls them mist-clouds, 
passing stbrms, after which the sun will come 
forth again. And should her little garret turn* 
ble to pieces one of these days, she would regard 
even^ that as a passing misfortune, and hold her- 
self ready, in all humility, to mount up yet a lit- 
tle higher. 

** But enough of Petrea and her future ascen- 
sion. One other daughter stljl dwelt in the 
family, and her lovely image lives still in the 
remembrance of all, but a mourning veil hangs 
over it ; for she left home, but not in peace. 
She was not happy, and for many years her life 
is wrapped in darkness. People think that she 
is dead ; her friends have long believed so, and 
mourned her as such ; but one among them be- 
lieves it not I do not believe that she is dead» 
I have a strong presentiment that she wilL ca 
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turn ; ai|4 it wwdd gladden me to show her how 
dear she is to me. I have built plane for her 
future with us, and I expect her continually, or 
else a token where I may be able to find het ; 
and be it in Greenland or in Arabia Deserta 
whence her voice calls me, I will find out a way 
to her. 

" I would that I could now deacribe to you 
the aged pair, to whom all in the house look up 
• with love and reverence, who soon will have 
been a wedded couple forty years, ^»d who ap- 
pear no longer able to live the one without the 
other— but my pen is too weak for that. I will 
only venture upon a slight outline sketch. My 
ftther is nearly seventy years old — but do you 
think he indulges himself with rest 1 He would 

- be extremely displeased if he were to sleep any 
later in a morning than usual : he rises every 
morning at six, it being deeply impressed upon 
him to loee as little of life as possible. It is un- 
pleaaant to him that bis declining sight compels 
him now to less activi^. He IQdbb that we 
should read aloud to him in ati evening* and 
that — ^romances. My mother smilingly takes 
credit to herself for having seduced him to this 
kind of reading ; and he confesses, with smiles, 
that it is really useful for old people, because it 
contributes to preserve the heart young. For 
the rest, he is in all respects equally, perhaps 
more, good, more noble-hearted than ever ; and 
from that cause he is to us equally respect-in- 
spiring and dear. O Ida, it is a happy feeling to 
be able intrinsically to honour and love those 
who have given ns life 1 

'*And now must I, with a bleeding heart, 
throw a mournful shadow over the bright pic- 

« ture of the house, and that shadow comes at the 
same time from a beautiful image— from my 
mother ! I fear, I fear she is on the way to 
leave us ! Her strength has been declining for 
two years. She has no decided malady, but 
she becomes visibly weaker and feebler, and na 
remedy, as yet, has shown itself availing for her. 
They talk now of the air oi next spring — of 
Seizor- water, and a summer-journey; my father 
would travel to the world's end with her ; they 
hope with certainty that she will recover ; she 
hopes so herself, and says she would gladly live 
with us — that she is happy with U8,^yet nev- 
ertheless there is a something about her, and 
even in her smiies^ that tells me that she her- 
self does not cherish full faith in the hope which 
she expresses. Ah ! when I see daily her still 
paler countenance ; the unearthly expression in 
her gentle features — when I perceive her ever- 
slower gait, as she moves about, still arranging 
tike house and preparing little gratifications for 
her family ; then comes the thought to me that 
she perhaps wiU soon leave us, and it some- 
times is difilcult to repress my tears. 

**But why should I thus despair] Why not 
hope like all the resti Ah, Iwill hope, and 
particularly for the sake of him-'iMko, without her, 
could no more be joyful on earth. jFor the pros- 
- ent, she is stronger and livelier than she has. 
been for a long time. The arrival of Louise 
and her family have contributed to this, as also 
another day of joy which is approaching, and 
which has properly reference to my father. She 

g^aes about now with such joy of heart, with the 

almanac in her hand, -and prepared every thing. 



My fiilher has long wished to possess a particu 
laf piece of building land which adjoins our lit 
tie garden, in order io lay it out for a great and 
general advantage; but he has sacrificed so 
much for hia children, that he has nothing re- 
maining wt^erewith to carry oat his favourite 
I^an. His children in the mean time have, du- 
ring the last twelve years, laid by a sum togeth- 
er, and now have latterly borrowed what was 
wanting foi^ the purchase of the land. On the 
father's seventieth birth-day, therefore, with the 
joint help of the * Berserkers,' will the woodea 
lenoe be pulled down, and the genius of the new 
place, represented by the graceful figure of Ga- 
briele, will deliver over to him the purchase- 
deed, which is made out in his name. How 
happy he will be ! Oh, it makes us all happy to 
think of it ! How he vill clear away, and dig„ 
and plant ! and how it will gladden and refresh 
his old age. May he live so long that the trees 
which he plants may shake their leafy branches 
over his head, and may their rustUng foretell 
to him the blessing, which his posterity to the 
third and fourth generations will pronounce upoa, 
his activity. 

*<I would speak of the circle of friends which 
ever enclos^u our home most cordially, of the 
new Governor Stemhok and his wife, whodi we 
like«o much, and whose removal here was par- 
ticularly welcome to my father, who almost seer 
a son in him. I would speak also of the sOr 
vants Of the house, who are yet more friends 
than servants— but I fear extending my letter to 
too great a length. 

" Perhaps y<f>u hlame me secretly for painting 
my pictures in colours too uniformly hiright; 
perhaps you will ask, *Come there then not 
into this house those little knocks, disturtKmces, 
rubs,^ overhastinesses, stupidities, procrastina- 
tions, losses, and whatever those spiritual mos- 
quitoes may be called, which occasion by tfaeiF 
stings irritation, unquiet, and vexation, and 
Whose visits the very happiest families cannot 
avoid!* 

" Yes, certainly. They come, but they van- 
ish as quickly as they come, and never leave » 
poisonous sting behind, because a universal 
remedy is employed against them, which it 
called < Forgive, forgive, amend!' and which, 
the earlier apphed the better, and which make 
also the visits of these fiends of rarer occur* 
rence ; they come, indeed, in pure and mild at- 
mospheres never properly forth. 

** Would you, dearest Ida, be convinced of the 
truth of the picture, come here and see for your- 
self. We should ail like it so much. Come, and 
let our house pjovide for you the divertisement, 
perhaps also the rest which ie so needful to your 
heart. Come, and believe me, Ida, when one 
observes the world from somewhat of an eleva- 
tion—as, for instance, a garret— one sees ilia- 
sions like mist, passing over the earth, but above 
it heaven vaulting itself in eternal brightness " 



CHAPTER II. 

A MORNZNO HOUR. 

"Gooumotniu^t" said Jeremias Munter, as 
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room9 merely hf its perfect simpUcity and its 
lack of all ornameDt. A glass OOntaining beau- 
tiful flowers was its only luxury. 

" Oh, you are heartily welcome !" exclaimed 
Fetrea, as she looked with beaming; eyes on her 
Tisitbr and on his valuable appendages. 

" Yes, to-day," said he, " I am of opinion that 
I am welcome 1 Here's a treat for Miss petrea. 
Here, and here, and here !" " 

, So saying, the Assessor laid ontf book after 
auQther upon the table, naming, at the same 
time, their contents. They belonged to that 
class of books which open sew worlds to the 
eye of reflecting minds. Petrea took them up 
with a delight which can only be understood by 
such as have sought and thirsted after the same 
fountains of joy, and who have found them. 
The Assessor rejoiced quietly in her delight,^as 
fi^e looked through the books and talked about 
t&em. 

" How good, how cordially good of you," said 
Petrea, ** to think about me. But you must see 
that I also have expected yoa to-day ;" and 
^ith eyes that beaitied with the most heartfelt 
satisfaction, she took out of a cupboard two fine 
ehina plates, on one of which lay cakes of light 
wheaten bread, and en the other piled up the 
most magnificent grapes reposing amid a gar- 
land of their own leaves, "which were tastefully 
arranged in Tarious shades against the golden 
border of the plate. These Petrea placed upoii 
a little table in the window, so that the sun 
shone upon them. 

The Assessor regarded them with the eye of 
a Butch fruit painter, and appealed to rejoice 
himself over a beautful picture after his own 
manner. 

*<You must not onlyjook at your breakfast, 
but you must eat it," said the lively Petrea ; 
" the bread is home-baked, and— Eva- has ar- 
ranged the grapes on the plate and brought them 
up here." 

« Eva !" said he, ** now, she eould not know 
that I was coming here to-day 1" 

**And precisely because she thought so ks 
well as me, would she provide your breakfast ;" 
with these words Petrea looked archly at the 
Assessor, who did not conceal a pleasurable sen- 
sation—broke oflT a little grape, seated himself, 
and — said nothing. 

Petrea turned herself to her books : " Oh," 
said she, " why is life so short, when there is 
such an infinite deal to learn 1 Yet this isr not 
right, and it evidences ignorance to imagine the 
time of learning limited ; besides, this remark 
about the shortness of time and the length of 
art proceeds from the heathen writer Hippocra- 
tes. But let us praise God for the hope, for the 
certainty, that we may be scholars to all eter* 
nity. Ah, Mr. Munter, I rejoice myself heartily 
over the industrial spirit of our age ! It will 
make it easy for the masses to clothe and feed 
themselves, and ihen will thegr begin also to 
•live for mind. For true is that sentiment, 
which is about two thousand years old, * When 
common needs are satisfied, man turns himself 
to what is more universal and exalted.' Thus, 
when< the great week of the world is past, the 
Sabbath will commence, in which a people of 
tuiet worshippers will spread themselves over 
the earth, no more striving after decaying tre«A- 
area, bat seeking after those which are eternal 
Q 



a people whose life will be to observe, to com 
prebend, and to adore, revering their Creator ia 
spirit and in truth. Then comes the day of 
which the angels sung ' Peace on earth !' " 

" Peace on earth !" repeated Jeremias, in ^ 
slow and melancholy voice, **when comes "It! 
it must first enter into th^ heart ; and there, ^ 
there live so many demons, so much disquiet 
ana painful longing—but what— what is amiss 
now 1" 

"Alu my God!" exclaimed Petrea wildly, 
" sl\e lives J she lives ! '^ 

" What ! her 1 who Uvea 1 No, really, Petrea, 
all is not right with you," said the Assessor, ri 
sing. 

''See! see!" cried Petrea, trembling with 
emotion, and showing to the Assessor a tora 
piece of paper, " see^ this lay in the book !" 

''Well, what theni It is indeed torn from a 
sepia picture— a hand strewing roses on a grave, 
I believe. Have I not seen this somewhere al- 
ready 1** 

" Yes, certaii^y ; 'yes, certainly ! It is the 
girl by the rose-bush which I, as a child, gave to 
Sara ! Sara lives ! see, here has she wrlOen !" 

The back of the picture seemed to have been 
scrawled over by a child's hand; but in one va- 
cant spot stood these words, in Sara's own re* 
markably beautiful handwriting. 

** No roM on Sara'* grvn ! 
Oh Petna ! if thou kn6i^it— ^ 

The sentence was unfinished, whilst several 
drops seemed to prove that it had been closed 
by tears. 

"Extraordinary !" said the Assessor : '* these 
books which I purchased yesterday were bought 
in U. ^ Co\jld she be there 1 But—" 

" Certainly 1 certainly she is there," fexelaim* 
ed Petrea, " look at the book in which the. pic- 
ture lay — see, on the first page is the nanie». 
Sara Schwartz— although it has been erased. 
Oh I certainly she is in U., or there we can cl>- ' 
tain intelligence of her ( Oh, Sara, my poof 
Sara! She lives, but perhaps in want, in sor 
row I I will be with her to-day if she be in U. I" 

" That, Miss Petrea will hardly manage," said 
the Assessor, " unless she can fly. It is one 
hundred and two (Enghsh) miles from here 
toU." 

" Alas, that my father should at this time be 
absent, should have the carnage with him ; oth^ 
erwise he would have gone with me t But he 
has an old chaise, Twill take it—" 

Very pretty, indeed," returned he, " for a 
lady to be travelling alone in an old chaise, es- 
peciaUy when the roads are spoiled with rain ; 
and see what masses of cloud are coming up 
with the south wind — ^you'll have soaking rain 
the whole day through in the chaise." 

"And if it rain pokers," interrupted Petrea, 
warmly, " I must go. O heaven ! she was in- 
deed my sister, she is so yet, and she shall not 
call on me in iiai^ ! I will run down to my 
mother in this moment and—" Petrea took her 
bonnet and cloak in her hand. 

" Calm yourself a little. Miss Petrea," he said. 
" I tell you, you could not travel in this way. 
The chaise would not hold together. Alas, I 
have tried it myself— you could not go in it I" 

" Now \\«!\;^ cwX'MKiRi^'^^\5W!i ^iiSyswss^sa&»»» 
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•* Is that then your finp determinatioat'* 

" My firm and ray last." 

•* Well, then, I must creep with you V* said 
the Assessor, smiling, " if it be only to see how 
it goes with you. 1*11 go home now, but will be 
back in an hoar> time. Promise me only to 
have patience for so fong, and not without me 
to set off— creep off, I should say !** 

The Assessor vanished, and Petrea hastened 
'down to her mother and sisters. 

But before her communications and consulta- 
tions were at an end, a light traveUing obrriage 
drew up at the door. The Assessor alighted 
i^om it, came in» and offered Petrea his arm. 
Soon again was he seated in the carriage, Pe- 
trea by his side, and was protesting vehemently 
against the bag of provisions, and the bottle of 
trine, which Leonore thrust in, spite of his pro- 
testations^ and so away they went. 



CHAPTER III. 

ADVSirrUBES. 

It was now the second time in their life that 
^e Assessor and Petrea were out together in 
Bttch a manner, and now as before it seemed as 
if no favourable star would light their journey, 
for scarcely had they set out when it began to 
rain, and clouds as heavy and dark as lead gath- 
ered tof[ether above their heads. It is rather 
depressmg when in answer to the inquiring 
glances which one casts, upwards at the com- 
mencement of an important journey, to be met 
by a heaven like this. Other omens also little 
less fortunate added themselves ; the horses 
pranced about as if they were unwilhng^ to go 
farther, and an owl took upon itself to attend the 
oarriage, set itself on the tree^brancbes and 
points of the palings by the wayside, and then 
on the coming up of the carriage flew a little 
farther, there to await its coming up at a little 
4istance. 

As the travellers entered a wood, where on 
account of the deep road, they were compelled 
to travel slowly, they saw on the right band a 
little black-gray oM womafi step forth, as ugly, 
^itch, and Kobold-iike in appearance as an old 
i¥oman ever can be. She stared at the travel- 
lers for a moment, and then yanished among the 
trunks of the trees. 

The Assessor shuddered involuntarily at the 
4Bight of iier, and ramarkeds; " What a difference 
is there between woman and woman — the love- 
liest upon earth and the most horrible is yetr- 
woman!" 

Afler he had seen the old witch he became 
almost gloomy. Perhaps in the mean time the 
owl vanished with her ; perhaps, because *' birds 
of a feather flock together.*' 

Yet it may be that I am calumniating all this 
tinae the little old mother in the most sinful man- 
ner ; she may be the most good-tempered wom- 
an in the world. 

All this time Petrea sate silent, for however 
onlightened and unprejudiced people may be, 
ihey never can perfectly free themselves from 
the impression of certain circiimstances, such as 
presentiments^ omens, apparitions, and furebod- 
dags, which, like owls on noiseless wings, have 
Jiown through the world ever since the %ime of 
Adma, vrhea. they iirst shouted their omiaous 



*< hu 1 hu !" People know that Hobbs, wno de- 
nied the resurrection in the warmest manner, 
never could sleep in the neighbourhood of a ruom 
in which there hacl been a corpse. Petrea, 
#ho had not the least resemblance in the world 
to Hobbs, was not inclined to gainsay anything 
within the range of probability. Her tempera- 
ment naturally inclined her to superstition : and 
like most people who sit still a great deal, she 
felt always, at the commencement of a journey 
a degree of disquiet as to how it would go on. 
But on this day, under the leaden heaven, and 
the influence of discomforting forebodings, this 
unquiet amounted to actual presentiment of 
evil ; whether this had reference to Sara or to 
herself, she knew not, but she was disposed to 
imagine the latter, and asked herself, as she 
often. bad done, whether she were prepared for 
any occasion which might separate her for ever 
from all those whom 8he hfYed on earth. By 
this means Petrea most livingly discovered^ 
discovered almost with norror, how strongly she 
was fettered to hdr earthly existence, how dear 
life had become to her. 

AQ human souls have their heights, but then 
they have also their morasses, their pits (I will 
npt speak of abysses, because many souls are 
too shallow to have these). A frequent mount- 
ing upwards, or a. most constant abode upon 
these heights, 4s the stipulated pondition of 
man^s proximity to heaven. Petre^*s soul was 
an uneven ground, as is the case with most peo- 
ple ; but there existed in her nature, as we have 
before seen, a most determined desire to ascend 
upwards; and at this time, in which she found 
her affections too much bound to earthly thingSp 
she strove earnestly to ascend up to one of those 
heights where every limited attraction vanishes 
before more extended views, and where every 
fettered atiection will become free, and will re- 
vive in what is loftier. The attempt succeed- 
ed, succeeded by making her feel that v^batev^ 
was most valuable ip this life was intimately 
connected with that life which only first begins 
when this ends. Her lively imagination oalled 
forth, one after another, a great variety of scenes 
of misfortune. and death; and she felt that in 
the moment be^ she resigned life^ her heart 
would be able to raise itself with the words^ 
" God be praised in all eternity." 

With, this feeling, and convinced by it that 
her present undertaking was good and neoesaa- 
ry, whi^tever its consequences might be, Petrea's 
heart became light and free,. She turned her- 
self with lively words and looks to her travelling 
companion, and drew him, by degrees, into a 
conversation which was so interesting to them 
both, that they forgot weather and ways, fore- 
bodings, evil omens, and preparation for death. 
The journey prospered as well as any autumn 
journey could prosper. Not a trace of danger 
met them by the way. ' The wind slumbered in 
the woods ; an^ in the public-houses they only 
heard one and another sleepy peasant open his 
mouth with a *' devil take me !'* 

In the afternoon of the fullQwing day our 
travellers arrived, happily, at U. Petrea scarce- 
ly allowed herself time to take any refreshments 
before she commenced her inquiries. The re» 
'all her and the Assessor's labours we 
sV\oT\.\^ \.Ywx%\ 
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8ira, tdgeliier wiCh a little dtitghter, had been 
fti the eity, and bad teaided in the ve^ inn in 
which Petrea and the Assfsaof now were» al- 
ttiodgh they travelled under a foreign name. 
She was deaerihed as being in the highest de^ 
gree Weak and siekly ; and; as might be expect? 
ed in her eilreamstances, it appear^ that she had 
kesought the h<i8t to sell some books for her, 
which he had done. One 6f these books it was 
which, with its forgotten mark, had fallen into 
the -hand of Petrea. Sara, on account of her 
•debiHty, had been compelled to remain several 
-days in that place, but she had been gone from 
there probably a week ; and they saw by the 
Day-b«)ok* that it had been her intention to pro- 
eeed thence to an inn which lay on the road to 
Petrea*8 native place ; not, however, on the road 
by whieh they had travelled to U., but upon one 
which was Shorter, although much worse. 

Sara then also was on her way home, yes, 
f>erhaps, might be there ^ready. Thi^ thought 
was an indescribable consolation for Petrea's 
lieart, which, from the account she had received 
of Sara's condition, was anxious in the highest 
degree. But when she thought on the long time 
which had passed since Sara*s journey from the 
eity, she was ftlled with anxiety, and feared that 
Sara might be ill upon the road. 

Willlhgly would Petrea have tutned back 
again on the same evening to seek out traces of 
Sara; but care for her old frieiid prevented her 
from doing more than speaking of it. The As- 
sessor, indeed, found hhnself unwell, and required 
rest. The cold and wet weather had operated 
prejudicially upon him, both mind and body; It 
was adopted as unquestionable that they could 
not continue the journey till the following morn- 
ing. 

The Assessor had told Petrea that this waa 
his birthday, and perhaps it was this thought 
whi3h caused him to be uncommonly melancholy 
tlte whole day. Petrea, who was infinitely de 
strous ef cheering him, hastened, Whilst he was 
gone ont to seek an acquaintance, to prepare a 
little festival for his return. ' 

With flowers and foliage which Petrea otitain- 
ed, heaven knows how ! — but when people are 
resolutely bent on anything they find out the 
means to do it — ^with these then, with lights, a 
good fire, with a table covered with his favourite 
dishes and such like, although in a somewhat 
disagreeable public-house room, such a picture 
of comfort and pleasantness was presented as 
the Assessor much loved. 

Fathers and mothers,^ and all the members of 
happy families, are accustomed to birthday fes- 
tivals, flower-garlands, and well-covered tables ; 
bat nobody had celebrated the birthday of the 
Assessor during his solitary wandering ; he had 
not been indulged with rtiose little flower-sur- 
prises of life — if one may so call them ; hence 
it happened that he entered from the dark, wet 
street in to this festal room with an exclamation 
of astonishment and heartfelt pleasure. 

Petrea, on her part, was inexpressibly cordial, 
and was quite happy when she saw the pains 



* A Day-book (DaiflmV) is kept at every Inn in Sweden. 
The name of every traveller who takes thence horses, and 
the name of the next town to which he proceeds, are enter- 
^ •d in It ; and thus, when on the trace, nothing could be 
•••jer tbna to JiBcttver Bucb « cravtUer. The D&y-buok is 
t—0W0deaebaoatb,-^M.H, 



Which she had^tdKn to Sntmtaiil ber old fiend 
^ succeed ao well The two spent a fdeasaal 
evening together. They made each other ma- 
tually acqainted with the evil omens and the 
impressions whi^ they had occasioned, and 
bantered one another a little/ihereon ; but de- 
cided positively tl^tt soch fore-tokenmgs for the 
most part — ^betoken nothing at all. 

As they separated for the night the Assessor 
pressed Petrea's hand with the assurance that 
very rarely had a day given him such a jo^pus 
evening. Gratefnl for these words, and gftftefnl 
for the hope of soon finding again the lost and 
wept friend of her youth, Petrea went to reat, 
but the Assessor remained up late-^midnight 
saw him still writing. 

Man and woman ! There is a deal, espeeiafly 
in romances, said about man and wom^n, as <k 
separate beings. However that may be, humati 
beings ate they both— and as human beings, as 
morally sentient and thinking creatures, tliey 
influence one another for life. Their ways and 
manners, their gifls, are' different ; and it is this 
very difference which, by mutual benefits, and 
mutual endeavours to sweeten life to one anethor, 
produces what is so beautiful' and so perfeet. 

The clearest sun brightened the il^Ilowiiig 
morning; but the eyes of the Assessor were 
troubledi as if they had enjoyed but little repose. 
Whilst he and Petrea were breakfasting, he was 
ealled out to inspect something relative to the 
carriage. - 

Was it now the hereditary sin of mother Eve, 
or Was it any other cause which induced Petrea 
at this moment to approach the table on li'hich 
the A8ses8or*8 money lay, together with papers 
ready to be put into a Uravelltng writing-case. 
Enough ! she did it — she did certainly what fio 
upright reader will pardon her for doing, qutekly 
ran her eyes aver one of the papers which seent- 
ed just latdy tahave received from the pen kn-. 
preseions of thought, and — took it. Shortly 
afterwards the Assessor entered, and as it waa - 
somewhat late, he hast% put together hs pa- 
persj and they set off on their journey. 

The weather was gloriens, and Petrea rejoiced 
like— nay, even more than a child, over the dth 
jects which met Her eyes, and which, after the 
rain, stood in the bright sunshine, as if in the 
glory of a festive-day. The world was to bet 
now more than ever a magic ring ; not the per- 
plexing, half- heathenish, but thepurelydhristiaii, 
in which every thing, every moment has its eig^ 
nifioation, even as every dewdrop receives its 
beaming point of light from the splendour of the 
sun. Autumn was, above all, Petrea's favourite 
season, and its abundance now made her soal 
overflow with joyful thoughts. It is the time in 
which the earth gives a feast to all herehildren, 
and joyous and changing Scenes were represent- 
ed by the way-sides. Here the corn-field raised 
to heaven its golden sheaves, and the harvesters 
sang; there, around the purple berries of the 
service-tree circled beautiful "flocks of the twit- 
tering silktails; round the solitary huts, the 
flowering potatoe-fields told that the fruit was 
ripe, and merry little barefooted children sprang 
into the wood to gather bilberries. Petrea 
thanked heaven in her heart for all the innoceat 
joys of e^ixWi. ^\vft V>\wi^\. ^S. V'ex Vw»fc^ ^^.\«». 

i again be otia fil >XsKa ^vt^^^-wA ^^^ ^^'« «»^ 
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(PeCrea) would cherish her, uid care for her, and 
reconcile her to life and happiness. In this 
blessed, beautiful morning hour, all thoughts 
clothed themselves in light. Petrea felt quite 
happy, and the joke which she thought of play- 
ing on her friend the Assessor, with the stolen 
piece of paper, contributed not a little to screw 
up- her life's spirit to greater Uyeliness. *" From 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh," 
arid Petrea involuntarily influenced her travel- 
ling companion so far that they both amused 
themselves with bombarding little children on 
the waysides with apples and pears, whereby 
they were not at aU terrified. 

They had now taken the same road upon 
i^hich Sara travelled, and in the first inn at 
which they stopped, their hopes were strength- 
ened ; for Sara had been there, and had taken 
thence a horse to the next public-house.* All 
was on the way toward home. So continued it 
also at the three following stations ; but at the 
fifth, they suddenly lost all traces of her. No 
one there had seen a traveller answering to her 
description, nor was her name to be found in the 
Travellers' Day-book. New and great uneasiness 
for Petrea ! After some deliberation, she and 
the Assessor determined to return to the public- 
house whence they were just come» in order to 
discover clearly in what direction Sara had gone 
thence. 

In the mean time the eveo&g had come on, 
and the sun was descending as our friends were 
passing through one of the gloomiest waods in 
Sweden, and one in such ill-report that ilot long 
ago a writer speaking of it, said, *' the forest 
shrouds memories as awful as itself, and monu- 
ments of murder stand by the wayside. Pro- 
bably the mantle of the mountains falls not now 
in such thick folds as formerly, but yet there still 
are valleys where the stroke of the axe has 
never yet been heard, and rocky ranges which 
have never yet been smitten by the rays of the 
sun." 

" Here two men murdered the one the othec," 
said the postillion, with the gayest air in the 
world, whilst the carriage stopped to give the 
horses breath, on account of the heaviness of 
the road, and as he spoke he pointed with his 
whip to a heap of twigs and pieces of wood 
which lay to the left of the road, directly before 
the travellers, and which presented a repulsive 
aspect. It is customary for every passer-by to 
throw, a stone or a piece of wood upon such a 
blood-stained spot, and thus the moaument of 
murder grows under the continued curse of so- 
ciety. Thus it now stands thercr hateful and 
repulsive amid the beautiful fir-trees, and it 
seemed. as'if the earth had given forth the ugli- 
est of its mis-shaped boughs, and the most dis- 
torted of its twisted roots, wherewith to build 
up the heap. From the very midst of this abo- 
mination, however, a wild-rose had sprung forth 
and shot upwards its living twigs from among 
the dry boughs, whilst, like fresh blood-drops 
above the pile, shone its red berries illuminated 
by the sun, which now in its descent threw a 
path of light over the broad road. 

* In Sweden, every traveller, be h^ poor or rich, mast pro- 

nae bimsftlf with his vehicle ; he can hire nothing but horses 

from oae 'tatioa to another. It must not be imagmed that 

SBra, tnrelled with any state-moat probably from ^kat qq. 

9UJ9 aOerwatdt, m a rude sort of pewuftt^a ir.— M. H 



*' When thiswiid-rose is full of flowers,'* sail 
Jeremias, as he regarded it with his expressive 
glance, '* it must awaken the thought, that what 
the state condemns with justice, a Higher Power 
can cover with the roses of his love." 

The sun withdrew his beams. The carriage 
set itself again in motion, hut at the very moment 
when the horses passed the heap, they shyed » 
violently that the carriage was backed into a 
ditch and overturned. 

"Farewell life!" cried Petrea, internally; 
but before she herself knew how, she was out of 
the carriage, and found herself standing not at 
all the worse upon the soft heather. With the 
Assessor, however, it did not fare so well; a 
severe blow on the right leg made it impossible 
for him to support himself on it without great 
suffering. His old servant, who had act^ as 
coachman on the journey, lay in a fainting fit at 
a few paces from him, bleeding profusely from 
a wound in the head, while the little post-boj 
stood by his horses and cried. Time and situa- 
tion were not the most agreeable. The post- 
boy said that at about three quarters of a mile 
(Cnglish) there lay a peasant's hut in the wood 
by the road side ; but it was impossible to in- 
duce him to run there, or under any condition to 
leave his horses. ' 

** Let us wait," said the Assessor, patiently 
and calmly, " probably somebody will soon come 
by from whom we can beg assistance." They 
waited, but nobody came, and every momeat 
the shaides became darker ; it seemed as if peo- 
ple avoided this horrible wood at this hour. Pe- 
trea, full of anxiety for her old friend, if he must 
remain niuch longer oq the damp ground, and is 
the increasing coolness of evening, determined 
with herself what she would do. She wrapped 
up the Assessor and his old servant in every ar- 
ticle of clothing of which she could gain posses* 
sion, amongst which was her own cloak, rejoic- 
ing that this was unobserved by her friend, and 
then said to him decidedly, ** now I go myself 
to obtain help ! I shall soon be back again !^ 
And without regarding the prohibitions, prayers, 
and threats with which he endeavoured to re- 
call her, she ran quickly away in the direction 
of the hut, as the post-boy had described it.' 
She hastened forward with quick steps, endeav- 
ouring to remove all thoughts of personal dan- 
ger, and only to strengthen herself by the hope 
of procuring speedy help for her friend. 

The haste with which she went compelled 
her after some time to stand still to recover 
breath.. The quick motion which set her blood 
in rapid circulation, the freshness of the air, the 
beautiful and magnificent repose of the wood, 
diffused through her, almost in opposition to hev 
own will and heart, an irresistible feeling of sat- 
isfaction and pleasure, which however quickly 
left her as she heard a something crackling in 
the wood. What could it be ? perhaps an ani- 
mal ! Petrea held her panting breath. It crack- 
led ; it whistled ; there were people in the wood \ 
However bold, or more properly speaking rash, 
Petrea might be at certain moments, her heart 
now drew itself together, when she thought on 
her solitary, defenceless situation, and on the 
scenes of horror for which this wood was so 
fearfully renowned. Beyond this, she was now 
uo Yon^i \tl 1\\o^« i^^T^ ^\iftw titvfe «t«Lada in life 
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«he had planted herself firmly in life ; had her 
own qaiet room ; her peacefal sphere of activitj, 
^hich she now loved more than the most brU- 
liant adventures in the world ; it was not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that she reeoiled trem- 
blingly from the unlovely and hateful which is at 
home by the road sides. 

Petrea listened with a strongly beating heart; 
the rustling came nearer and nearer; for one mo- 
ment she thought of concealing herself on the 
opposite side of the way, but in the 'next she 
boldly demanded " Who is there t" 

All was still. Petrea strained her eyes to dis- 
cover some one in the direction of the sound, 
but in vain : the wood was thick, and it had be- 
come quite dark. Once again, exclaimed Pe- 
trea, *' If any one be there, let nim ,come to the 
belp of unfortunate travellers!" 

Even the heart of robbers, thought she, would 
be mollified by confidence ; and prayers for help 
might remove thoughts of murder. The rustling 
in the wood began afresh, and now were l^eard 
the voices of— children. An indescribable sen- 
sation of joy went through Petrea's neart. A 
whole army, with Napoleon at their head, could 
not at this moment have given that feeling of se- 
xjurity and protection which came from those 
children's voices; and soon came issuing from 
the wood two little barefooted human-creatures, 
a boy and a girl, who stared on Petrea with as- 
tonishment. She quickly made herSelf acquaint- 
ed with them, and they promised to conduct her to 
the cottage, which lay at a little distance. On their 
way they gave Petrea bilberries out of their full 
birch-wood measure, and related to her that the 
reason of their being out so late was, that they 
had been looking for the cow which was lost in the 
wood ; that they should have driven her home, 
but had not been able to find her; which greatly 
troubled the little ten-years-old girl, because, she 
said, the sick lady could not have any milk that 
evening. 

While Petrea, led by her little guardian-an- 
gels, wandered through the wood — ^we will make 
a little flight, and relate what had occurred there 
a few days before. 

A few days before, a travelling-car drove along 
this road, in which sat a lady and little girl. As 
they came in sight of a small cottage, which with 
its blossoming potatoe-field, looked friendly in 
the wood, the lady said to the peasant boy who 
drove, "I cannot go further! Stop! t must 
rest !" She dismounted, and crawled with his 
help to the cotta|:e, and besought the old woman 
whom she found there for a glass of water, and 
permission to rest upon the bed for a moment, 
frhe voice which prayed for this was almost 
inaudible, and the countenance deathly pale. 
The little girl sobbed and cried bitterly. Scarce- 
ly had the poor invalid laid herself upon the 
humble and hardly clean bed, when she fell into 
a deep stupor from which she did not revive for 
three hours. 

On her return to consciousness she found that 
the peasant had taken her things into the cottage; 
taken his horse out of the car and left her. The 
invalid made several ineffectual attempts during 
three days to leave the bed, but scarcely had she 
taken a few steps when she sunk back upon it ; 
her lips trembled, and bitter tears flowed over her 
pale cheeks. The fourth day she lay quite still ; 
out in the afternoon besought the old woman to 
procure her an honest and safe person, who, tor 
a aaitable sum would conduct the little girl lo a 



{>lace which would be made known to him by a 
etier that would be given with her. The old 
woman proposed her brother^ sou as a good 
man, ana one to be relied on for this purpose, 
and promised in compliance with the prayer of 
the sick woman to seek him ^ut that same day 
and speak with him ; but as he lived at a con- 
siderabledistance, she feared that she should only 
be able to return Late in the evening. After sh« 
was gone, the invalid took paper and a lead pen- 
cil, and with a weak and trembling hand wrote 
as follows : 

'*I cannot arrive — ^I feel it! I sink before 1 
reach the haven. Oh, foster-parents, good sis- 
ters, have mercy on my little one, my child, who 
knocks at your door, and will deliver to you, my 
humble, my last prayer! Give to her a warm 
home, when I am resting in my cold one 1 See, 
how good she looks ! Look at her young coun- 
tenance, and see that she is acquainted with want 
— she is not like her mother ! I fancy her mild 
features resemble hers whose name she bears, 
and whose angelic image never has left my soul. 

Foster-mother, foster-father! good sisters! I 
had much to say, but can say only little ! For- 
give me ! Forgive me the grief which I have 
occasioned you ? Greatly have I erred, but great- 
ly also have I suffered, A wanderer have I been 
on the earth, and have had nowhere a home since 
I left your blessed roof I My way has been 
through the desert ; a burning simoom has scorch- 
ed, has consumed my cheek 

"About to leave the world in which I have 
erred so greatly and suffered so much, I call now 
for your blessing. Oh, let me tell you that that 
Sara which you once called daughter and sister 
is yet not wholly unworthy ! She is sunk deep, 
but she has endeavoured to raise herself; and 
your forms, like good angels, have floated around 
the path of her improvement 

"It will do your noble hearts good to know that 
she dies now repentant, but hopeful — she has 
fixed her humble nope upon the Father of Mercy. 

" The hand of mercy cherished on earth the 
days of my childhood--later,ithas lifted my dy- 
ing head, and has poured into my heart a new 
and a better life ; it has conducted me to hope in 
the mercy of heaven. Foster-father, thou who 
wast His image to me on earth— gentle foster- 
mother, whose voice perhaps could yet call forth 
life in this cold breast— havie mercy on my child 
— call it your child I 

" It never was my intention to come, as a bur- 
den, into your house. Ko ; I wished only to coni- 
duct my child to your door— to see it open to her, 
and then to go forth— go forth auietly and die. 
But I shall not reach so far l' God guide the fath- 
erless and* the motherless co youl 

*' And now farewell ! I can write no more-^ 
it becomes dark before my eyes. I write these 
last words upon my knees. Parents, sisters, take 
my child to you ! May it make you some time 
forget the errors of Its mother! Pardon all my 
faults ! I complain uf no one. 

" God reward you and be merciful to me 1 

"Sari.» 

Sara folded her letter hastily, sealed it and di- 
rected it, and then, enfeebled by the excitement, 
sank down beside her sleeping child, kissed her 
softly, and whispered, " for the last time !" Her 
feet and hands were like ice \ sbie Ce.U. ^bix^ >s::^ 

\ Uaelt 0N« Yx«t: ^^<Sfe\»i^ \\fix\a^s^ -^sfiSssaR-Vv 
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•nditsaemtdtolMrMif aeoUwind blew into 

her face. 

<'It is death r thought Sara; " 017 death-bed 
it lonesome and miserable ; yet— >I hare deserv- 
ed no better. Her consciousness became ever 
darker ; bot in the depths of her sool combated 
still the last, perhaps toe noblest powers of lile— 
sufiering ana praver. At lensth tbey too also 
became benombed, bat not for long, fur new im- 
pressions waked suddenly the slumbering life. 

It appeared to Sara as if angel voices had 
spoken and repeated her name, tender hands had 
rubbed her stiffened limbs with electrical fire; 
her feet were pressed to a bosom that beat strong- 
ly : hot drops fell upon them and thawed the icy 
eoldness. She felt a heart throbbing against 
hera, and the wind of death upon her face vanish- 
ed before warm summer breath, kisses, tears. 
Oht was it a dream 1 But the dream became 
ever more living and clear. Life, loving, affec- 
tionate, warm Bie, contended With deaUi, and 
was the victor! "Sara, Sara!" cried a voice 
full of love and anxiety, and Sara opened her 
eyes, and said, " Oh! Petrea, is it you 1" 

Yes, indeed, it was our poor Petrea^ whose 
distress at Sara's condition, and whose joy over 
her now returning life, can peither of them be de- 
scribed. Sara took retrea's hand, and conveyed 
it to her lips, and the humility of this action, so 
tmlikethe former Sara, penetrated Petrea's heart. 

"Oive me something to drink," prayed Sara 
with feeble voice. Petrea looked around for 
some refreshing liquid, but there was nothing to 
}lc found in the cottage exceptmg a jue contain- 
ing a little muddy water; not a drop ofmilk, and 
the cow was lost in the wood ! Petrea would 
have given her heart's blood for a few drops of 
wine, for she saw that Sara was ready to die 
Ihrai feebleness. And now, with feelings which 
are not to be told, must she give Sara to drink 
from the muddy water, in which, however, to 
make it more refreshing, she bruised some bilber- 
ries. Sarah tlumked her for it as if it had been 
nectar. 

" Is there any where in this neighbourhood a 
place where one can meet with people, and ob- 
tain the means of Life T' asked Fetrea from her 
little guide. 

The little guide knew of none excepting in the 
village, and in the pubKc-house there tbey could 
obtain eveiy thing, "whatever they wished," 
said the child; to be sure it was a gpod way 
there, but she knew a footpath through the wood 
by which they might soon reach it. 

Petrea did not stop thinking for a moment; 
and ailer she had encouraged Sara to courage 
and hope, she set out most speedily with the lit- 
tle nimble maiden on the way to the village. 

The girl went first : her white head-kerchief 

glided Petrea through the duskiness of the wood, 
ut the footway whicji the girl trode so lightly 
and securely, was an actual way of trial for 
Petrea. Now and then fragments of her clothes 
were left hanging on the thick bushes; now a 
branch which shot outwards seized her bonnet 
and struck it fiat ; now she went stumbling over 
tree^-roots and stones, which, on account of the 
darkness and the «peed of her flight, she could 
not avoid, and now bats flew iihto her face. In 
vain did the wood now elevate Itself more majes- 
tically than ever around her; in vain did the stars 
kindle their lights, and send their beam^ into the 
deep gullies or the wood ; in vain sang the water- 
falls in the quiet evening as they fell from the 
rocks. Petrea had now no thought for the beauty 



of nature; and'iMfc li^lita whidi spahcied fiem 
ihe village, were to btr a more welcome sight 
than all the suns and stars in the firmament. 

And more lights than common streamed is 
pale lieams through the niisiy windows of the 

f>ubli(*^oase as Petrea came up to it. All was 
iet mentation within it as in a beehive ; violins 
were playing; the polska w&s being danced; 
women's gowns swung round ; the walls hung 
with steam round about ; iron-beeled; shoes beat 
upon the floor, ;aiid the dust flew up to the ceil- 
ing. After Petrta had sought in vain for sobm- 
body outside the dancing- room, she was com- 
pelled to go in, and then sl\e saw instantly that 
there was a wedding. The gilded crown on the 
head of the bride waved ana trembled amid the 
attacks and the defence of the contending parties, 
for it was precisely the hot moment of the Sve- 
dish peasant wedding, in which, as it is said, the 
crown is danced off the head of tbe bride. The 
married women were endeavouring to vanquish 
and take captive the bride, while the girls were, 
on their part, doing their ntmost to defend and 
hold her back. In the other half of the great 
room, however, all went on more noisily and 
more violently still, for there the married men 
strove to dance tbe bridegroom from the unmar- 
ried ones, and they pulled and tore and pushed 
unmercifully, amid shouts and laughter, while 
the potska went on its whirling measure. 

It would be almost at the peril of her life that 
a delicate lady should enter into such a tumult; 
but Petrea feaped in this moment no other dan- 
ger than that of not being able to make herself 
heard in this wild uproar. She called and de- 
manded to speak with the host; but her voice 
was perfectly swallowed np in the universal din. 
She then ouickly tum^ nerself, amid the con- 
-tending and round-about^swingin^ groups, to the 
two musicians, who were scraping upon their 
fiddles with a sort of frenzy, and beating time 
with their feet. Petrea caught hold of one of 
them by the arm, and prayed -him in God^s name 
to leave off'for a moment, for that her business 
was of life and death. But they paid not the 
slightest attention to her; they heard not what 
she said ; they played, and the others danced with 
fury. 

" That As very mad !*' thought Petrea, " but I 
will be madder still !" and so thinking, she threw 
down upon the musicians a table which stood 
near them covered with bottles and glasses. With 
this .crash, the music was suddenly still. The 
pause in the music astonished the dancers; th^ 
fooKed around them. Petrea took advantage <h 
this moment, went into the crowd, and called for 
the host. The host, who was celebrating bis 
daughter's wedding, came forward ; he was a fat, 
somewhat pursy man, who evidently had taken 
a giaa<« too much. 

Petrea related summarily what had happened: 
prayed for people to assist at tbe carriage, and 
for some wine and fi!ne bread for an individual 
She spoke with warmth and determination ; but 
nevertheless the host demurred, and the crowd, 
half intoxicated with drink and dancing, regard- 
ed her with a distrustful look. "The mad la- 
dy!" "It is the mad lady!" "No, no, it i» 
not!" "Yes it is!" 

And we must confess that Petrea's excited ap- 
pearance, and the condition of her toilette after 
tbe fatigues of her wandering, gave some occa- 
sion for her being taken for a little crazy; this, 
and the circumstaiice of her being mistaken for 
another person, may explain tbe disincliaatioo 
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to allord her Assistiniee,* Whfefa dtiienHfie does 
lot belong io Hie ehftraetei of the Swedish pea»- 
•BUy. 

A^ain Peirea exhorted host and peasant to 
•(cinooce uieir help, and promised befitting re- 

XliC nosisec himself now in a commatiding at- 
ntuce. Cicarea nis throat, and spoke with a self- 
^atisned air. 

"Yes, jies," said he, "that's all right-good and 
handsome, bat 1 should like^lo^see something of 
this befitting reward before I Jmt myself out of 
the way about overturned carriages. In- the end, 
may be, one shall find neither one nor the other. 
One cannot beiieve everything that people say I" 
Petrea recollected with uneasiness that ^e had 
no money with her; she however let nothing of 
that be seen, bnt replied ealmly and collectedly, 
•* You shall receive money when you come to the 
carriage. But for heaven's sake, Ibllow me im- 
mediatety, every moment's delay may cost a 
lUe!" 

The men looked undeeidedly one on another; 
bat no one stirred from the place; a doll mar- 
mar ran through the crowd. Almost in despair, 
Petrea clasped her hands together' and exclaim- 
ed, whilst tears streamed from her eyes, "Are 
yoa Christians, and yet can hear tliat fellow- 
creatares are in d^mger without hastening to help 
tiiem Y 

8he mentioned the name and office of h&c fii- 
Iber, and then Went from prayers to threats. 

Whilist atl this was going on in the house, 
something was ^ing on at the door, of whidi, in 
dl speed, we will give a glimpse. 

There drew up at the inn-door, a travelling-ca- 
lash, accompanied by a small Holstein carriage 
in which sate four boys, the eldest of whom, 
probably ten years of- age, and who, evidently 
greatly to his satisfaction, had managed with his 
own hands a pair of diin travelling horses. From 
the eoach-boz of the calash sprang nimbly a 
somewhat stout, jovial-looking i^ientleman, and 
out of the carria^ came, one alter another, oth- 
er four little boys, with so many packets and 
buo.fles as was perifectly wonderiol: among all 
these moved a rather thin lady of a good- and gay 
appearance, who took whh her own hands all 
the things out of the carriage and gave th^m into 
Ihe care of a maid and the eldest of the eight 
boys; the youngest sate in the arms of his fa- 
ther. 

" Can you yet hold something, Jacob V* asked 
the lady from one of the boys, who stood there 
loaded up to the very chin« "Yes, with my 
nose," replied he merrily; "nay, nay, dear moth- 
er, not the whole proviision-basket-^that's <|uite 
impossible 1" 

The mother laughed, and instead of the provis- 
ion«basket, two or three books were put under 
the protection of the little nose. 

"Take care of the bottles, yonng ones I" ex- 
horted the mother, "and count them exactly: 
there should be ten of them. Adam, don't stand 
there with your mouth open, but hold fast and 
think about what you have in your hand, and 
what yon are doing ! Take good care of the bot- 
tle of mother's elirtr! What a noise is there 
within! Does nobody come out 1 Come here 
my young ones! Adam, wait for David, wait! 
Jonathan, here! Jacob, Solomon, where are 
you 1 Shem and Seth, ke^p quiet !'' 

This was the moment when, by the opening of 
the (faior of the dancing-room, they became aware 
of the Jirrlval of the travellers, and when the hotit 



hastened out to receive them. Many followed 
him, and among the rest Petrea, who quickly in* 
terrupted her address to the peasants, in order,, 
through the interposition of the travellers, as she 
hoped, to obtain speedier help. 

" Oh ! pardon me," cried she, in a voice irfateh 
showed her agitation of mind; "I knowinot, it 
is true, who you are" (and the darkness prevent- 
ed her from seeing it), " but I hope you are Chris- 
tians, and I beseech of you, for neaven's sake — 

" Whose voice is that V* interrapted a che«.xfal^ 
welt-toned, manly voice. 

"Who speaks 1" exclaimed Petrea in aston- 
ishment. 

A few words were excbai»ed, and saddenly^ 
the names "Petrea! Jacobi! Louise!" flew ex>- 
ultingly from the lips of the three, and they lock- 
ed one another in a heartfelt and afiectionate 
embrace. 

" Annt Petiea ! Aunt Petrea !'^ cried the ejght 
boys in j ubilation, and hopped aRMiiid her. v~ 

Petrea wept for joy that she had not alone met 
with good Cnristians, but had hit upon her most 
Christian brother-in-law and Courtrpreacber, and 
upon " our eldest," who. with her hopeful off* 
spring " the Berserkers,'' were upon their jonr- 
aey to the paternal house and the new parsoniage. 

A few fflinntes afterwards the carriage eon* 
taining Petrea, Louise, and Jaeobi, ajescompanied 
by peasants on horseback, drove away at fuU 
gallop into the wood, into^ whose gullies,. as well 
as into Petrea*s imploring eyes, the half-moon, 
which now asoended, poured its eomf<»tah]te 
l^t. 

We leave Petrea now with her tetotives. who, 
on their homeward iouxney,fell is with her at 
the riffht moment to savevher^ntA^itaalien ia 
the highest degree painful. We are perfeetly 
sure that the Assessor received speedy asstsU 
ance; that Sara was regaled with wine as well 
as with Louise's elixir; that Petrea's heart was 
eoBufoffted, and her toilette brought into order; 
and in confirmation of this onr assarance we 
will 4iuote the Mlowing lines from a letter otj 
Lonise, which on the next day was sentoffhome. 

" I. am quite convinced that Sara, with care- 
ful attention, befittihg diet, and above all, by be- 
ing surrounded with kindness, may be called 
hack tovlife and health. But for the present she 
is s6 weak that it is impossible to think of her tra- 
velling under several days. And in any case, I 
doubt if^he will come with as, unless my fa« 
tber come to fetch her. She says that she will 
not be a burden to our family. Ah ! now it is » 
pleasure to open house and heart to her. She is 
so changed! And her child is— a little angel! 
For the Assessor it might be necessary on ac- 
count of his leg that he go the city; but he will 
not leare Sara, who requires his help so greatly 
(his servant is out of all danger). Petrea, spite 
of aU fatiffues and <adventures, is quite superb. 
She and Jacobi enliven us all. As things now 
stand we cannot fix decidedly Uie day of our ar- 
rival; but if Sara continue t^ improve, as ap- 
pearances promise, Jacobi sets out to-%iorrow 
with the children to you. It is so dear with 
them all here in the public-house. God grant 
that we may all soon meet again in our beloved 
home!" 

An hoar after ^ the receipt of tjiis letter the 
Judge set off with such haste as if his life were 
concerned. He journeyed from home to the for- 
est- villag*^; we, on the contrary, reverse the jour- 
ney, and Uptake ourselves from the pablic-hoase 
to home. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Lilies were blossomUig in the house on the 
beautiful morning of the twentieth of September. 
They seemed to shoot up of themselves under 
Gabfiele's feet. The mother, white herself as a 
lily, went about soAly in her fine morning-dress 
with a cloth in her hand wiping away from mir- 
ror or table the smallest particle of dust. A high- 
er expression of joy than common animated her 
eountenanee; afine crimson tinged her otherwise 
pale cheeks, and the lips moved themselves in- 
▼oluntarily as if they would speak loving and 
joyful words. 

Bergstrom adorned ante-room aad steps with 
foliage and splendid flowert, so that they reore- 
sented a continuation ofgarlands along the white 
walls ; and not a little delighted was he with his 
own taste, which Gabriele did not, at all, omit to 
praise. But although an unusually great deal 
of occupation pervaded the house inis morning, 
still it was nevertheless unusually quiet ; people 
only spoke in lo\;^ voices, and when the least 
aoise was made the mother said, " Hush ! hush 1" 

The cause of this was, that the lost but again- 
found child slept in the hous&of her parents. 

Sara had arrived there the evening before, and 
we have passed oyer this scene, lor the great 
change in her, and her shaken condition had 
made it sorrowful; yet we wish indeed that the 
feelinff reader had seen the manlv te^rs which 
flowed down the cheeks of the Judge, as he laid 
the found-again daughter on the bosom of her 
mother t We should like to have shown him the 
anfortunate-one, as she rested with> her hands 
crossed over her breast, on the snow-white couch, 
over which the mother herself had laid the fine 
coverlet: have shown hym how she looked upon 
the obild whose bed stood near her ov^n; upon 
the beloved ones, who full of affection surround- 
ed her— and th^ up to heaven, without being* 
able to utter one word I And how glad should 
we have been could we have seen the Jacobian 
pair this evening in the paternal home, and how 
there sate eating, round them, Adam and Jacob, 
the twin brothers of Jonathan and David, ditto 
6hem and Seth, with Solomon and little Al- 
fired. Thev we^ well-trained children, and look- 
ed particularly well, all dressed alike, in a blouse 
of dark stuff, over which fell back the white shirt 
collar, leaving free the throat with its lively tint 
of health, whilst the slender waist was ffirded 
with a narrow belt of white leather. Such was 
the light troop of " the Berserkers." 

But we return to our bright morning hour. 
Eva and Leonore were in the garden, and gath- 
ered with their own hands some select apples 
and pears, which were to ornament the diimer 
table. They were still glittering with dew, and 
fi>r the last time the sun bathed them with purple 
by the song of the bulfinch. The sisters had 
spoken of Sara; of the little Elise, whom they 
would educate; of Jacobi— and their conversa- 
tion was cheerful ; then they went to other sub- 
jects. 

"And to-day," said Leonore, "your last an- 
swer goes to Colonel R. — your last, no ! And 
you feel quite satisfied that it should be so V* 

"Yes, quite!" returned Eva, "how the heart 
changes ! I cannot now conceive how I once ^ ,«^,,« ^ .«. ... 

loved him f ptom the Book of the Rote (Tomronen** Bok), thu if 

It 13 extraordinary how he should still solicit \ dmu, \>7 K\tik^\i\^ «<i \«i(«\^«Rft.x>3k\ %iw^ «x \\a %v&%\»ii 
yoarhand, and this auer so long a sepaiatioa. * —-^ ««*»»•«"* 



He most have loved jfoa much more thaa any 
of the others to whom he made court." 

" I do not think so, but— ah, Leonore I do yon 
see the beautiful apple there ? It is quite bright. 
Can you reach it f No 1 Yes, if you climb oa 
this bough." 

" Must I give myself so much trouble V* asked 
Leonore ; " that is indeed shocking ! Well, bui 
I* must try, only catch me if I should fall 1" 

The sisters were here interrupted by Petrea, 
whose appearance 'showed that she had some- 
thing interesting to communicate. 

" See, Eva," said she, giving to her a written 
piece of paper, " here you have something for 
morning -reading. Now you must convince your- 
self of something of which till now you would 
not believe. And I shall call you a stock, a 
stone, an automaton without heart and soul, if 
you do not— yes, smile! You will not, laugh 
when you have read it. Leonore I come dear 
Leonore, you must read it also, you will give me 
credit for being right. Read, sisters, read V 

The sisters read the following remarks in the 
handwriting of the Assessor. 

" Happy is the lonely and the lowly ! He 
may ripen and refresh himself in peace I"* 
Beautiiul words, and what is better, true. 

" The foundling has proved their truth. He 
was sick>at heart, and sinned; but he belonged 
to the lowly and to the unnoticed, and so he could 
be alone ; alone in the fresh, quiet wood, aloiie 
with the Great Physician^ who only can heal the 
wounds of the heart— and it fs become better 
with him. 

" Now I begin to unde^tand the Great Physi- 
cian, and the regimen which he has prescribed 
for me. ^ I feared the gangrene selfishness, and 
woulil drink of the nectar of love : but he ssiid, 
"Not this draught, but that of self-denial— it is 
more purifying. 

" I have drank it I hate loved her for twenty 
years without pretension and without hope. 

" To-da^ I have passed tny three-and-sixtieth 
year; the increasing pain in my side commands 
me to leave the steps of the patients, and tells 
me that I have not tnany more paces to count 
till I Teach my grave. Ma^ it be permitted to 
me to live the remainder of^my days more ex- 
clusively for her ! 

" At the * Old Man's Rose' will I live for her 
— ^for it stands in my will that it belongs to her, 
to her, Eva Frank. 

" I will beautify tl^s country-seat for her. I 
will plant there beautiful trees and flowers for 
her; vines and roses will 1 bring there. Old 
age will some time seize on her, wither her, and 
consume her. But then, * the rose of age' will 
bloom for her, and the odour of my love bless 
her, when the \xg\j[ old man wanders oil the earth 
no more. She will take her sisters to her there, 
there hear the songs of the birds, and see the 
glory of the sun upon the lovely objects oT na- 
ture. 

" I will repose on these thoughts during the 
solitary months or years that I must pass tnere. 
Truly, many a day will be heavjr to me; the 
long evening solitary; truly, it were good to 
have there a beloved and glen tie companion, to 
whom one might say each day * Good morning, 
the sun is beautifhl;' or in whose eyes — ^if it 
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"were not so — one could see a better sun; — a 
companion with whom one could enjoy books, 
nature— all that God has ^ven us of good; 
whose hand, in the last heaivy hour one could 
press, and to whom one could say, * Good night ! 
we meet again — to-morrow — with love itself— 
with God !* 

" But— but— the foundling shall find no home 
npon earth I ' 

" Now, he will soon find another home, and 
will say to the master there, * Father, have mer- 
cy on my rose !' and to the habitation of men 
will he say, * Wearisome wast thou to m^, O 
world, but yet receive my thanks for the good 
which thou hast given me !' " 

When the sisters had ceased to read, several 
bright tears lay upon the paper, and shone in the 
light of the sun. Leonore dried her eyes, and 
turning herself to Petrea, inquired, " But Pe- 
trea, how came this paper into your hands*!" 

" Did I not think you would ask I" said Pe- 
trea. " You should not ask such difficult ques- 
tions, Leonore. Nay, now Eva*s eyes are in- 
quiring too — and so grave. Do you think that 
Mr. Munter has put it into my hands 1 Nay, 
he must be freed from that suspicion even at my 
expense. You want to know how I came by 
this paper 1 Well then— I stole it— stole- it on 
our joumey^ — on the very morning after it was 
written." 

«* But Petrea ! but Petiea I" 

** Yes, you good ones ! it is too late now to 
cry, ' but, Petrea V now you know the Assessor's 
secret; and you — ^m ay your consciences com- 
mand you, mine is hardened--^you may stait be- 
fore my act, and be horrified ; I don't ask about 
it The whole world may excommunicate me— 
I don't trouble myself!— Eva I Leonore! Sis- 
ters!" 

"Deadest Petrea," returned Eva, "this is af- 
ter all no surprise to me : I have long been aware 
of these sentiments ; I have reflected deeply and 
seriously on what will be best to do— and this 
shall be the end of all plots and surprises we will 
all of us join in making his future home happy ; 
he shall never feel the weight of solitude, nor 
the greater weight of believing himself unbe- 
loved." 

Petrea laid an arm round the neck of each 
sister, kissed them, smiling with a tear in her 
eye, and vanished. 

Somewhat later in the morning we find Eva 
and Gabriele on a visit at the beautiful parson- 
age-house immediately in the vicinity of the 
city, where Mrs. Louise is in full commotion 
withall her goods and chatties, whilst the little 
Jacobis rioted with father and grand-father over 
fields and meadows. The little four-years-old 
Alfred, an uncommonly lively and amiable 
child, is alone with the mother at home; he 
pays especial court to Gabriele, and believing 
that he must entertain her, he brines out his 
Noah's Ark ti> introdube to her, in his low, clear, 
young voice. Ham and Hamina, Shem and 
Sbemioa, Japhet and Japhetina. 

After all how-do-ye-ao's between the sisters 
had been answered, Gabriele loosened the pa- 
per from a basket which Ulla had brought in, 
and asked Louise to be pleased to accept some 
roast veal and patties. " We thought," said she, 
*^ that you wodW need something fresh, after the i 

joamey, before you get your stQTe-Toom in order,! -EtvRWsYi nvoxt^^f \vtix^"^ ^^vj «^ 
JOM taste a patty! they are filled with mince- We4«ivMi^lE«^fe\wv^-vs.,^, 



meat, and I assure you are baked since tho 
Flood." J 

" Really !" replied Louise laughing, " they are 
delicate too I See, there's one for you, my little 
manikin ; but another time don't come and set 
yourself forward and look so hungry ! Thanks I 
thanks, dear sister! Ah, how charming that 
we are come again into your neigh bourhbod ! 
How fresh and happy you all look ! And Pe- 
trea ! bow advantageously she has altered ; she 
is come to have something quiet and sensible 
about her; she has outgrown her nose, and 
dresses herself neatly; she is just like other 
people now. And sce--4i€re I have a warm^ 
wadded morning-dress for her, that will keep her 
warm up in her garret ; is' it not superb 1 And 
it cost only ten thalers courant.* 

" O, extraordinary— out of the common way! 
Cluite unheard of!" said they, "is it not so*?-— 
why it is a piece of Clothing for a whole life !" 

''What SL beautiful collar Eva has on! I 
really believe she is grown handsomer," said 
Louise. " You were, and are still the rose of 
the family, Eva ; you look quite young, and are 
grown stout, I, for my part, cannot boast of 
that ; but how can anybody grow stout whe& 
they have eight children to work for ! Do you 
know sisters, that in the last week before I left 
Stockholm, Lent out a hundred and six shirts! 
I hope I can meet with a good seamstress here 
at home ; Took at my finger, it is quite hard and 
homy with sewing. God bless the children! 
one has one's trouble with them. But tell me 
how is it with our mother 1 They have alwi^s 
been writing to me that she was better— ^nd yet 
I find her terribly gone off; it really grieves me 
to see her. What does Mr. Munter say V* 

"Oh.'* peplied Gabriele wannly, "he says 
that she will recover. There is really no dan- 
ger ; she improves eveiy day." 

Eva did not look so hopeful as Gabriele, and 
her eyes were filled with tears as she sai(L 
"When autumn and Winter are. only over, l 
hope that the spring- 

" And do you know," interrupted Louise with 
animation, *' what I have been thinking of 1 la 
the spring she shall come to us and try the milk 
cure ; she shall occupy this room, with the view 
towards the beautiful birch grove, and shall «&>• 
jOy the country air, and all the good things 
which the country affords, and which I can c^ 
tain for hei^-certainly this will do her good. 
Don't yuU think t&at she will then recover 1 
Don't you think that it is & bright idea of DEiine V 

The sisters thought that really it was bright, 
and Louise continued: 

" Now I must show yoa what I hate brought 
for her. Do you see these two damask break- 
fast cloths, and these six breakfast napkins T«- 
all snun in the house. I have had merely to 
pay for the weaving. Now, how do they please 
you V 

" O excellently! excellently I** said one sister. 

" How venr handsome t How welcome they 
will be!" said ihe other. 

" And you must see what I have bought for 
my father— ah, Jacobi has it in his carpet-bag- 
one thing lies here and another there^but yon 
will see it, you will see it." 

"What an inundation of things!" said Ga- 
briele, laughing. " One can see, however, that 
there is no shortness of moncY " 
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«« Thank God l" said Louise, " all is comfort- 
able in that respect, though you may very well 
believe that it was dilficult enoagh at first; but 
▼e began by regulating the mouths according to 
the dishes. Ever since I married I have had 
the management of the money. I am my hus- 
band's treasurer ; he gives over to mc whatever 
comes in, and he receives from me what he 
wants, and in this way all has gone right Thank 
God, when people love one another all does go 
right! I am happier than I deserve to be, with 
such a good, excellent husband, and such well- 
disposed children. If our little girl, our little 
Louise, had but lived I Ah, it was a happiness 
when she was bom, after the eight boys ; and 
tiien for two ^aiB she was our greatest delight. 
Jacobi almost worshipped her; he would sit for 
whole hours beside her cradle, and was perfectly 
happy if be only had her on his knee. But she 
was inexpressibly amiable— so good, so clever, 
80 quiet, an actual little angel I Ah I it was 
hara to lose her. Jacob! grieved as I have 
never seen a man grieve; but his happy tem- 
perament and his piety came to his help. She 
nas now been dead above a year. Ah I never 
shall I target my little giri 1" 

Louise's tears flowed abundantly ; the sisters 
could not help weepings with her. But Louise 
soon collected herself again, and said, while she 
wiped her eyes, "Now we have also anxiety 
with little David's ankles : but there is no per- 
fect happiness in this world, and we have no 
right to expect it. Pardon me that I have trou- 
bled you; and now let us speak of something 
else, while I get my things a little in order. 
Tell me something about our acquaintance — 
aunt Evelina is well V 

" Yes, and sits as grandmother of five nephews 
at Axeibolm, beloved and honoured by all. It 
is a very sweet family that she sees about her, 
and she has the happiest old age.*' 

** That is pieman t to hear. But she really de- 
served to be loved and honoured. Is her Karie 
also married 1" 

** Ab, no ! Karie is dead ! and this has been 
her greatest sorrow; they were so happy to- 
together." 

»* Ah, thou Heaven ! Is she dead 1 Ah, yes, 
BOW I remember^ou Wrote to me that she was 
dead — Look at this^dress, sisters — a present from 
my dear husband ; i» it not handsome % and then 
quite modem. Yes, yes, dear Oabriele, you need 
not make such an amrbis^uons face: It is very 
handsome, and quite in tbe fashion, that I can 
assure you. But, ^ propos, how is the Court- 
Preacher I Exists still in a new form, does it t 
Now that is good ! I'll put it on this afternoon 
on purpose to horrify Jacobi, and tell him that 
for the future I intend to wear it in honour of 
bis nomination to the office of coan-'preaeher." 

All laughed. 

<' But tell me,*' continued Louise, " how will 
om* 'great astonishment' go onl how have you 
atranged it!" 

'* Inahis manner," returned one of the sisters, 
"^ We shall all meet for a creat coffee-drinking 
in the garlen, and during this we shall lead the 
conversation in a natural sort of way to the piece 
of ground on tbe other side of the fence, and then 
peep through the cracks in it, and then Express 
that usual' wish that this fence might come down. 
And then, at this signal, your eight boys, Loaise, 
w to fall oa tbe fence and 
"How can yoa 

sure my boys are ^ „..w,. w«, 

woaJd reqaire^ die power of BewerkereTo-^ 



ence and \ HanAw 

think," said Louise— " to bc\" » ^^ 
r nimble and strong, but ll^fstV^-, 



"Don't be alarmed," answered the sisieir 
laughing, " the fence is sawn underneath, auc 
stands only so firm that a few pushes will pro 
dace the effect— the thing is nut difiicuii. Be 
sides, we'll all run to the attack, if it be need 
ful." 

'* O heaven help us ! if it be only so, my yoan| 
ones will soon manage the business — and a pro- 
post I have a few bottles of select white sugar 
beer* with me, which wou|d certainly please m.) 
father, and which will be exactly the right thing 
if we — as is customary on siich occasions, have 
to drink healths." 

During this conversation little Alfred had gone 
round ineflectually ufiering two kisses, and was 
just on the point of growing angry because his 
wares found no demand, when all at once, sam- 
moning resolution, he threw his arms roood 
Gabriele's neck, and exclaimed, "Now I see 
really and thoroughly, that aunt Gabriele has 
need of a kiss !" And it was not aunt Gab- 
riele's fault if the dear child was not convinced 
how wholly indispensable his gift was. 

But Louise still turned over her things.- 
" Here," said she, " I have a waistcoat for 
Bergstr6m, and here a neck-kerchief for UUa, 
as well as this little brush with which to dust 
mirrors and tables. Is it not superb I And sec, 
a little pair of bellows, and these trifles for 
Brigitta.^' 

" Now the old woman," said the sisters, "will 
be happy ! She is now and then out of humour, 
bat a feast of cofiee, and some little present, 
reconcile her with all the world ; and to-day 
she will get b»th." 

"And see," continued Louise, "how capital* 
iy these bellows blow : they can make the veiy 
worst wood bum — see how the dust flies !" 

"Uh! one can be blown away oneself;" sa^d 
Gabriele laughing. 

While the sisters were still occupied with 
cleaning and dusting, and Louise was admiring 
her. own discoveries, the Judge came in, happy 
and warm. 

" What a deal of business is going forward f 
exclaimed he laughing. " I must congratulaitf 
you," said he, " Louise^ your boys please me en* 
tirely. They are animoited boys, with intellects 
all alive— but at the same time, obedient and 
polite. Little David is s legular hair-braiB^> 
and a magnificent lad — what a pity it is that his 
will be lame." 

Louise crimsoned from heart-^lt joy over the 
praise of her boys, and answered quickly to the 
lamentation over the little David, ** Yon ahonld 
hear father, what a talent he has for tins vioion* 
cello; he will be asecood Gehnnan.*^ 

"Nay, that is good," returned tbe Judge, 
"such a talent as that is worth his two fixt 
But I have hardly had time to notice youP prop- 
erly yet, Louise^ Heavens ! its glorious that 
you are come again into our neighbourh4»od ; 
now I think I shall be able to see vou every day! 
and you can also enjoy here the fresh air of me 
country. You have got thin, but I really thills 
you have grown !" 

Louise said laughingly, that the time for that 
was over with her. 

The sisters also, among themselves, made 
their observations on Louise. They were rejoi- 
ced to see her, among all her things, so exactly 
herself again. 
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Dut people cannot grow handsomer to all eter- 
nity. IShe looked well and she looked good, had 
DO more of the cathedral about her ] she was an 
excellent Provost's lady. 

We place ourselves now in Sara's chamber. 

When a beloved and guiltless child returns, 
aAer sufferings ovg|:6ome, to the bosom of parents 
into a belovjB^ home, who can describe thc^weet 
delight oflis situation 1 The pure enjoyment of 
al| lie charms of home ; the tenderness of the 
l^mily ; the resigning theniselves to the heaven- 
ly feeling of being again at home 1 But the 



ve have seen a picture of the prodigal son 
which we shall never forget ! It is the moment 
of reconciliation ; the father opens his arms to 
the son ; the son falls into them and hides his 
face. Deep compunction of the heart bows down 
his head, and over his pale cheek — the only part 
of his countenance which invisible, runs a tear 
— a tear of penitence and pain, which says every- 
thing. The golden ring may be placed upon his 
hand : the fatted calf mayi be killed and served 
lip before him-^he cannot feel gay or happy — 
embittering tears gush forth from the fountains 
of memory. 

Thus was it with Sara, and exactly to that d,e- 
gree in which her heart was really purified and 
ennobled.- As she woke out of a refreshing sleep 
in her new home, and saw near her, her child 
sleeping on the soil snow-white bed ; as she saw 
all, by the streaming-in light of the morning sun 
so festally pure and fresh j as she saw how the 
faithful memory of affection had treasured up all 
her youthful predilections ; as she saw her favour- 
ite flowers, the asters, standing upon the stove, 
in an alabaster vase ; and as she thought how all 
this had been — and how it aow was — she wept 
bitterly. 

Petrea, who was reading in the window of 

Sara's room waiting for her awaking, stood now 

. with cordial and consoling words near her bed. 

*' Oh, Petrea I" said Sara, taking her hand and 
piieaKinff it to her breast, " let me speak with you. 
My Imif^ is full. I feel as if I could tell yoif all, 
and vou\trooldfcmiderstandrme. I did not come 
here of my 6wj^rHI^3roiirfaAer brought me. 
He did not ask me—he took me like a child, 
and I obeyed like a child. I was weak; I 
thought soon to die ; but this night under this 
loof has given me strength. I feel now that I 
shall live. Listen to me, Petrea, and stand by 
ine, for as soon as my feet will carry me I must 
go away from here. I will not be a burden to 
this house. Stained and despised by the world, 
as I am, I will not pollute this sanctuary ! 
Already have I read aversion towards me in 
Gabriele's look. Oh, my abode here would be 
a pain (o myself! Might my innocent little one 
only remain in this blessed house. I must away 
from here ! These charms of life ; this abun- 
dance, they are not for me — they would wake 
anguish in my soul ! Poverty and labour be- 
seem me! I will away hence. I must ! — but I 
will trouble nobody : I will not-^ppear ungrate- 
ftil. Help me, Petrea— think for me; what I 
should do and where I should go !" 

" r have already thought," replied Petrae. 

" Have you t" said Sara, joyfully surprised, 
and fixed upon her searchingly her large eyes. 

•• Come and divide my solitude," continued 
Petrea, in a cordial voice. " You know that I, 
a/though ia the hoaae of my parents, yet live 
for myself alone, and have the most perfect 



freedom. Next to my room is another, a very 
simple but quiet room, which might be exactly 
according to your wishes. Come and dwell 
there. There you can live perfectly as you 
please ; be alone, or see only me, till the quiet 
influence of calm days draw you into the inno 
cent life of the family wcle." 

" Ah, Petrea," returned Sara, " you are good, 
but you cannot approach a person of ill-report, 
£uad you do not know — 

" Hush, hush,'* interrupted Petrea ; " I know 
very well, because I see and hear you again. 
Oh, Sara^who am I that I should turn away 
from youl God sees into the heart, and he 
knows how weak and errinf nrnie is, even if 
my outward ^fe remain pure, audi if circum ■ 
stances and that which surrounds me have pro • 
tected me, and have caused my conduct to be 
blameless. But l^now myself, and I have no 
more earnest pra^r to God than that : * For- 
give me my trespasses.' May I not pray by 
your side 1 Cannot^e tread together the path 
Both of us have seen 
; both of us now look 
heaven. Give me 
always dear to ine, and 
^ iars of childhood do I feel 
Letils go, let us try together 
My^art longs afler you ; and 



which lies before 
into many depths oi 
up humbly to the c1 
your hand ; you wei 
now, even,as in the 
drawn to you. 
the path of life. 




does not yours say to you that we are fit for 
one another, and that we can be happy to- 
gether V " 

" Should I be a biirden to you!'' said Sara : 
" were I but stronger, I would wait upon you ; 
could I only win my bread by my hands, as in 
the latter years I have done ; but now — " 

" Now give yourself up to me blindly," said 
Petrae. "I have enough for us both. In a 
wl)ile, when we are stronger, we will help one 
another." 

" Will not my wasted life— my bitter remem- 
brances make my temper gloomy and me a bur- 
den t" asked Sara, "and do not dark spirits 
master those who have been so long in their 
power 1" 

"Penitence," said Petrea, "is a goddess — 
she protects the erring. And if a heathen can 
say this, how much more a Christian ! — O, 
Sara ! annihilating repentance itself— I know 
it — can become a strength for him, by which he 
can erect himself. It can raise up to new life ; 
it can arouse a will which can conquer all things 
— it has raised me erect — it will do the same 
for you ! You stand now^n middle life — ^a long 
future is before you — you have an amiable 
child ; have friends ; have to live for eternal 
life ! Live for these ! and you will- see how, by 
degrees, the night vanishes ; the day ascends, 
and all arranges itself and becomes clear. 
Come, and let us two unitedly work at the most 
important business of life — improvement!" 

Sara, at these words raised herself in the bed, 
and new beams were kindled in her eyes. " I 
will," said she; *♦ Petrea, an angel speaks 
through you ; your words strengthen and calm 
me wonderfully — I will begin anew — 

Petrea pressed Sara to her breadt, and spoke 
warm and heartfelt "thanks," and then added 
softly, " and now be a good child, Sara l-^-all 
weak and %vck. ^<i\\^ «c^ ^Xs^^-w^. '^^^ s "^^J^ 
TO\t, caVtfiV^ oiv^ \^«v^«^l^ X^ "^sfc Nx^-i^.^^ -ws^- 

iVioae ^Yio «t^ vtwaA. iwi., ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^'*' 
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/on well ! We cannot think of any change be- 
fore yoa are considerably better—it would trou- 
ble eveiy one." 

At this moment the door was opened, and the 
mother looked in inquiringly ; she smiled so af- 
fectionately as she lock«l Sara in her arms. 
Leonore followed her ; but as she saw Sara's 
excited state of mind, she went quickly back 
and returned with a plate covered with all kind 
of good things ; and now cheerful and ^erry 
words emulated one another to divert the again- 
fonnd-one ; old modes of speech were again re- 
verted to, and old acquaintances renewed. 

** Do you know Madame Folette again 1 She 
has been la|ely repaired. Can she have the 
honour of ^ving you a cup of q|tree 1 There is 
jour M cup with Ihe stars ; it was saved with 
Madame Folette from the fire, and the little one 
here with the rose-buds is plotted to our little 
Elise. You must really tastt these rusks — they 
never were in the Ark--they came with the 
blushing mommg Q«t of the oven. Our * little 
lady' has herself selectej^ and filled the basket 
with the very best fori; you; you shall see 
whether these home-ba^d would not please 
even the Assessor;" — ^ai^ so on. 

In the mean time the little Elise had awoke, 
and looked with bright blue eyes up to great 
Elise, who bent down to^r. They were really 
like each other, as often daughter'a daughters 
and grandmothers are, and appeared to &\ re- 
lated already. When Sara saw her child in 
EUse's arms, tears of pure joy filled her eyes 
for the first time. 



I do not know whether my lady-read^s have 
nerves to stand by, while ''thj^ Bersericers" 
overthrow the garden-fence. I &ncy not ; and 
therefore, with my reader's permission, I make 
a little leap over the gieat event of the day — 
the thrown-down wooden fence, which fell so 
hastily that the Berserkers themselves tumbled 
all together over it, — ^and go into the new piece 
of land, where we shall find the family-party 
assembled, setting on a flower-decorated moss- 
seat, under a tall biych tree, which waved over 
them its crown, tinged ahready with autumnal 
yellow. The Septembr sun, which was ap- 
proaching its setting, illuminated the group^and 
qfleamed through the alders on the brook, which 
iiftly murmuring among blue creeks, flowed 
round the new piece of land^ and at once beau- 
tified and bounded it. 

Tears shone in the eyes of the family-father ; 
but he spoke not. To see himself the object 
of 80 much love ; the thoughts on the future ; 
on his favourite plan ; fatherly joy and pride ; 
gratitude towards'his children — ^tp^ards Heav- 
en, all united themselves to fill Ids heart with 
the most pleasurable sensations wjkicli can bless 
a human bosom. 

The mother, immediately after the great sur- 
prise, and the explosion of joy which followed 
it, had gone into the house with Eva and Leon- 
ore. Among those who remained behind, we 
see the friend of the family Jeremias Munter, 
who wore on the occasion the grimmest counti 
enance in the world ; the Baron L. who was no 
more the wild extravagant youth, but a man, 
and beyond this, a landed-proprietor, whose 
grave demeanour was beautified by a certain 
agreeable sobriety, particularly visible when he 



spoke with Gabriele, at wboae feet he wii 
seated. 

Louise handed about white-sngar beer, which 
nobody praised more highly than herself. She 
found that it had something unearthly in it, 
something positively exalting; but when Ga* 
briele, immediately after she had drank a hall 
glass, gave a spring upwards, ** our eldest" be- 
came terrified, for such a strong working of hei 
efifervescing white-beer she hsui by no means 
expected, nevertheless she was soon sur- 
rounded by the eight, who cried altogether, 
"Mother, may I have fliHne becrl" "And 1 
tool" " And 1 1" " And I too 1" " And II" 
" And 1 1" f* Send a deal of foam for me, mam- 
ma dear !" 

" Nay, nay, nay, dear boys ! people must not 
come clamouring and storming thus — ^you don't 
see that I or the father do so. Solomon must 
wait to the very last now. Patience is a good 
herb. There, you have it ; now drink, but don't 
wet yourselves !*' 

After the little Jacobis had aU enjoyed the 
foaming, elevating liquor, they became possess- 
ed by such a buoyant spirit of life, that Louise 
was obliged to conomand them to exhibit their 
mighty deeds at a distance. Hereupon they 
swarmed forth on journeys of discovery, and 
begai^ to tumble head over heels round the 
place. David hobbled along with his little 
crutch over stock and stone, whilst Jonathan 
gathered for him all sorts of flowers, and pluck- 
ed the bilberry plants, to which he pointed wkk 
his finger*— little nosegays wero then made out 
of them, with which they overwhehned their 
aunts, especially Gabriele, their chosen friend 
and patron. The serious Adam, the eldest of 
ihe eight j a boy of exceedingly staid demeanour, 
sat quietly by the side of his grandfather, and 
appeared to consider himself one of the elder- 
ly people ; the. little Alfred hopped about his 
mother* 

The Judge looked around, him with an ani- 
mated countenance ; he planted alleys and 
hedges ; set down baches and saw them filled 
with happy people^ and oommuAicated his^kns 
to Jacobi. 

Jeremias observed the seene wilh a bitter, 
melancholy, and to hitn, peculiar smile. As 
little David came liinping^ up to him with the 
fragrant wood- flowers, he exclaimed suddenly, 

Why not rather make here a botanic garden 
than a comttion park 1 Flowers are indeed the 
only pleasant thing here in the world, and be- 
cause people go all about snuf&ng with the nose, 
it might be as well to provide them with some- 
thing to smell at. A virater-establishment also 
could be upited with it, and thus something 
miserable might get washed away from the 
pitiable wretches here in this world." 

The Judge seized on the idea with joy. "So 
we will," said he, " we will unite pleasure with 
profit. This undertaking will cost more than a 
simple public pleasure ground, but that need not 
prevent it. In this beautiful time of peace, and 
with the prospect of its long continan<^ people 
may take works in hand, and hope to complete 
them, even if they should require a long time." 

"And «uch works," said Jacobi, ^'operate 
ennoblingly on life in times of peace. Peace 
requires even as great amass of power aa war, 
but against anotliBr kind of foe. Every eitoo- 
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Tilitig'Of ffaisekfllflf exiirtenoe, evfTj^ing'Wbieh 
exalts the mind to a mom iiiteKectUBli Ufe,> is a 
battery 'direeted against the oommdier nature 
in man, and is a service done to hODmrntyand 
one's native land." 

*< Bah I'* cried Jetemias, T*^h y^atlon, "hu- 
manity and native Hand! You have always 
large words iri the mOuth — if a fence is thrown 
•down a bnsh planted; it is immediately called a 
bf.nefit for one's native land. Plant your fields 
and throw down yoor fences, but let the native 
land rest in peace ! for ittroubles itjurif just as 
little ^bout you, as you about it. For one's 
eountry and humanity l-~that slfoold sound very 
affecting-^-all mere talk !" 

"No, new you are in fact too severe,'* said 
tlie Judges smiling at the outbtealEof hisiiriend ; 
-** and I, as far as regards myself," continued he^ 
Aravely, but cheerfully, ** wish that: a clearer 
f^ea of one's country accompanied every step 
of human activity. If there be a lovei which is 
netural^ and reasonable^ it is the love of one's 
country. Have I not to ^henk my oountry for 
eiwiything that I have 1 Ar^ they not its laws, 
its inslilutlonsj its spiritual life, whiei^ biEive de- 
veloped by whole beinff, as man and aea citizen 1 
And' are they not the &eds of my fhthers which 
bave fhsfaiened these ; - wMeh bate given them 
their power «nd their individuaHifel In f^t, 
love- and gratitude towards ' one's parents>i» no 
greater duty than love and gralatude towarde 
one's native land ; and there is no one, be be 
man or woman, high at k*w,'but who, accord- 
ing to his oWn rjelationships^ oan and must pay 
thie hdy debt. And this is exactly the signifii 
cation of' a christianly constituted state, that 
every one shtdl eccnpy with his pounds so as to 
benefit, at the sirtne tinie, both the indlvMual 
and the community at large." 

"Thus;*' added Petrea, "do the raindrops 
ewell the brook, which pourdltS' water into the 
river, arid may, even though it be nameless^ 
•communicate benefit in its course." 

« So it is, my dear child,*' said <her fhther, 
and extended to her his hand. 

" It Js a gladdening thought," said Louise, 
with tearful eyes. " Pay attention, Adam, to 
what grandfather and aunt say, and keep it in 
your mind ; —but don't open your mouth se 
wide ; a whole frigate could sail into it." 

At these words little Alfred began to laugh 
«o shrilly and so heartily that all the elderly 
folks irresistibly bore him company. Adam 
laughed too ; and at the sound Of this peal of 
laughter came bounding forward from all ends 
and corners Shem and Seth, Jacob and Solomon, 
Jonathan and David, just as a flock of sparrows 
comes flying down over a handful of scattered 
com. They came laughing because they heard 
laughter, and wished to be present at the enter- 
tainment. 

In (he mean time the eun had set, and tjie 
cool kobolds of evening began to wander over 
the place, as the family, amid the most cheer- 
ful talk, arose in order to return to the house. 
As they went into the city the ball on St. 
Mary's church glimmered like fire in the last 
beams of the sun, and the moon ascended like 
a pale but gentle countenance over the roof of 
their house. There was a something in this 
appearance which made a sorrowful impression 
^a Gabriele. The star of the church tower 



glittered^ovev the grave of her bNnher^and the 
look of the moon madeiher involuntarily think 
on the pale^ mild countenahce of her mother. 
For^ the: lest, the eveningi was so lovely, tht 
blackbird sang among the alders by the brook» 
and the heaven lay otoar and indgbtly blue over 
the earth, whilst the wind and every disturbing 
sound became move and mmre hashed. 

Gabriele wiBked' on^ Ml of thought, and did 
not observe that Baron L; had approached her ^ 
they were almbst walking together as he said, 
"I am very glad ; it was very pleasant to me to 
see yooiail again so happy ! *' 

*^Ah, yes^" answovd Gahrielei "now we 
ean aU be together again. It is; a great happi- 
ness that Louise and her family are oeme here." 

" Perhaps," coi^iaued the Baion, " periia|)s 
it might be audapity to disturb sueh a happily 
uwted life, and to^wish to separate a dauber 
and sister from such a &mily^-^at if the tm- 

" Ah !" hasti^ interjupted Gabriele, " don*t 
speak of disturbing! anything, of changing ansr- 
thing-<^vei7 thing is soigood as-it now is !" 

i& wa» silent, with an expression of sorrow. 

*<Let us all be ha;^ together,'^said Gabri- 
ele, bashfotty and cordially; "yon wiM stop 
some time with us. It is so channing to have 
friends and Eiisters^^thisunitM life is so agree- 
able with them." 

The Bairon'a conntenanoe brightened; He 
seized^ Gabriele's hand^ aadwoukl have said 
something, but she hastened firom him to her 
father, whose arm she tock. 

Jaeobi conducted Petrea; they weteeheerfid 
aiid confidential tegeflier,. as happy brother and 
sister. She spoke of him, of her preset ha^ 
piness, aad of. the hope whicht 'made vkp^her fu- 
ture. He took the bveliest interest in it, and 
spoke with her of his plans ; of his domestic 
happiness ; and with- especial rapture of his 
boys ; of thdir obedience to the slightest word 
of their parents; of their mutual afiTeotioii te 
each oiher-«*and see^^all this was- Louise^ 
work ! And Loiise's praise was sung forth in 
a harmonious duet — ever a sweet scent for 
" our eldest," who appeared however to listen 
to no one but her father. 

They soon reached home. The mother stood 
with the silver ladle in her hand, and the most 
friendly smile on her lips, in the library, before 
a large steaming bowl of punch, and with look 
and voice bade the entering party welcome. 

" My dear Elise," said the Judge embracing 
her, "you are become twenty years younger." 

"Happiness makes one young," answered 
she, looking on him afTectionately. 

People seated themselves. 

" Don't make so much noise children !'* said 
Louise to her eight, seating herself with the 
little Elise on her knees ; " can't you seat your- 
selves without so much noise and bustle.'* 

Jeremias Munter had placed himself in a cor- 
ner, and was quiet, and seemed depressed. 

Stillness pervaded the assembly ; the glasses 
were filled, and the skal began. 

No. 1, which the Judge proposed, was <^for , 
the old friend, Jeremias Munter, on this last 
evening which he spends with us as our towns- 
man — and may blessings follow him to his new 
home !'* which was drunk with the warmest 
evidences of aflfbction, and with tearM«<s«iiu 
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No. 2, which Jaeobi spoke eloqaentlj, was, 
^for the Parents ; for their happiness and weU- 
being/'said he with emotion, *' through which 
I, and so many others as well as I, will be 
blessed !" 

No. 3, was drank to the prosperity of the new 
Pastor's family. 

No. 4, for the new*parqhaaed land. 

No. 6, for the old— ^Ter-new Home. 

No. 6, was " the health of all good children !" 
The eight seemed as if they could not return 
thanks enough. 

Before long, the Toice of Mother Louise was 
heard saying, "Nay, nay, children, you must 
not drink a drop more ! What do you say, my 
little David 1 A thee-and-thou toast with Mr. 
Munter 1 No thank you greatly, my dear fel- 
low, you can propose that another time I You 
nave drunk to-day toasts enoygh— more perhaps 
than your little heads can carry." 

" I beg for the boys," said the Assessor in his 
most friendly voice, ** I will propose a skal, and 
they must drink it with me. Fill, yet onoe 
more, the glasses ! — I propose a skal for peace ! 
peace in our country, and peace in our homes ! 
A skal for love and knoWfbdge, which alone can 
. make peace a blessing! A skal, in one word, 
for—Peace upon Earth !" 

** Amen ! amen !" cried Jacobi, drank off his 
glass and threw it behind him. Louise lookml 
at her mother somewhat astonished, but the 
mother followed Jacobi*s example ; she too was 
carried away. 

" All glasses to the ground after this skal !" 
cried the Judge, and sent his, cover and all, 
smashing on the floor. With an indescribable 
pleasure the little Jacabis threw their glasses 
up, and endeavoured to make the skal for Peace 
as noisy and tumultuous as possibla 



We leave now the joyful circle, from which 
we have seen the mother softly steal away. W^ 
•ee her go into the boudoir, where, reposing in 



comfortable quiet she writes the foUowing linas 
to her friend and sister. 

" I have left them now for a few minutes, ia 
order to rest, and to say a few words to you, my ' 
Gecilia. fiere it is good and quiet, and joyful 
voices — truly, festival voices, echo to me here. 
The heart of my Ernst enjoys the highest plea* 
sure^.for he sees all his children happy around 
him. And the children — Cecilia, he has reasoa 
to be joyful over them and proud.; ibey stand 
all around him, good and excellent human be- 
ings; they thank him that existence has been 
given to them, and that they have learned its 
worth; they are satisfied with their lot. The 
lost, and again-found-one has come home, in or- 
der to begin a new life, and her charming child 
is quite established on the knees of the grand- 
father. • 

< ** I hear Gabriele's guitar accompanied by a 
song. I fancy now tjiey dance. Louise^s eight 
boys make the floor shake. Jacobi's Toice is^ 
heard above all. The good, evef -young man I 
I also should be joyful, for all in my house is 
peaceful and well-arranged. And I am so ; my 
heart is full of thankfiUness, but my jKKly is 
weary — very weary. 

"The fir trees on the grave wave and beckoa 
me. I see their tops sduting me in the clear 
moonlight, and pointing upwards. Dost thoa 
beckon me, my soni Dost thou call me to 
come home to thee 1 My first-born, my sum- 
mer-chUd ! Let me whisper to thee that this is 
my secret wish. The earth was friendly towards 
me ; friendly was my home ; when thou wast 
gone, my favourite ! I began to follow. Per- 
haps the day of my departure is at hand. I. feel 
in myself as if I were able to go to rest. And 
might a really bright and beautiful moment be 
enjoyed by me before my last sleep, I would yet 
once more press my husband's hand to my lips, 
look around me on earth with a blessing, and 
upwards towards heaven with gratitude, and 
say as now, out of the depths of my hearty 
* Thank God for the home here, and for tha 
home there !' *' 



THS END. 
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